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Indices of Refraction of Metals at different Temperatures, 
By A. Pfluger (Ann. Phys . Ckem ., 1896 [2], 68,493—499).—Kundt, 
who determined the indices of refraction of a number of metals at 
different temperatures (Abstr., 1889, 749), came to the conclusion that 
the temperature coefficients for the indices of refraction cue of the 
same order as the coefficients of the electrical conductivities of the 
metals, and that, therefore, the velocity of light at different tempera¬ 
tures in a given metal is directly proportional to the electrical 
conductivity. As this result is not m harmony with recent observa¬ 
tions of the reflection of motals at different temperatures, the author 
has been led to repeat some of Kundt's determinations, using the 
metallic prisms formerly employed. The results obtained are not 
in agreement with those of Kundt, and are not found to support 
his conclusions with reference to the velocity of light and the electrical 
conductivity in metals. H. 0. 

Refractometric Researches. By Johan F. Eijkman (Pec. 
Tram. Chim ., 1896, 15, 52—60).—The author calculates the molecular 
refractions for a number of the hydrocarbons of the paraffin series, 
making use of the formula which he has given in a previous paper 
MV(n a -1) / (n + 0*4). The change*in the refraction and dispersion for 
every additional CH 2 group is constant from the sixth term, the 
values being for the lines H£, Ha, and A. 

0«1O*431 a* 10*260 A« 10*052 0-a«O*l7l 

yon. LXXII. ii. 1 
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Those numbers are independent of the temperature, and correct 
to within one unit of the third decimal. The calculated values fbr the 
two methyl groups or hydrogen atoms at the ends of the chain are 
then 

a A ft — a 

CH 3 12*285 12-105 11*885 0*180 

H, 3-TX 3*69 3-67 0-020 

2 H. 0. 

Behaviour of Circularly Polarising Crystals in a State of 
Powder. By Hans Heinrich Landolt. (Ber., 1896, 29, 2404— 
2412).—The specific rotation of isotropic circularly polarising crystalline 
substances may be determined in an ordinary polarimeter tube by 
suspending the finely-powdered material in a liquid of its own refrac¬ 
tive index and measuring the angle through which the polarisation 
plane of the entering beam is deflected \ the material is powdered in an 
agate mortar and sifted, the particles being preferably of 0*004—0*012 
m.m. in diameter. The polarimeter tube should be rotated whilst 
the measurements are made in order to keep the powder in homo¬ 
geneous suspension; the rotation may be either right or left-handed, 
but the number of revolutions per minute should be 50—80, because 
at higher speeds the solid particles are driven to the sides of the tube 
by centrifugal force and the readings thus made valueless. Several 
series of experiments were made with right and left-handed sodium 
chlorate, the powder being placed in a test tube with alcohol, and 
carbon bisulphide slowly added until the mixture was as transparent as 
possible: the mixture was then transferred to the polarimeter tube and, 
after the reading had been taken, the contents of the tube were 
evaporated to dryness in order to determine the weight of salt em¬ 
ployed. The specific rotation of sodium chlorate was in this way 
determined as [a], = ± 1-42° per m.m,, practically the same value as 
is obtained with plates of the massive salt; it is thus evident that 
particles of sodium chlorate of 0-004—0*012 m.m. in diameter still 
possess the same crystalline structure as that to which the circular 
polarisation of the large crystals is due. W. J. P. 

The Characteristics of Optically Isomeric Compounds. 
By Hermann Traube (Her., 1896, 29, 2446-—2447). Walden (Abstr., 
1896, 553) has brought forward a number of substances which do not 
conform to Pasteur’s rule that all substances which are optically 
active in solution crystallise in hemihedral forms. It must, however, 
be remembered that the crystallographic symmetry of none of these 
has been completely investigated. In most cases, the form has simply 
been determined, but no attempt has been made to ascertain the 
exact degree of symmetry of the crystal by the study of etch figures, 
the pyro-electric properties, etc. Jn every case which has thus been 
carefully examined, Pasteur's law has been verified. The same 
remarks apply to the exceptions to the rule that the crystal forms of 
two oppositely active modifications of a substance are enantiomorphous. 

The author further points out that Becke (Tschei'mal?s Min. mid 
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pelrogr. Mitthly . 1889, 10, 414; 1891, 12, 250) has shown, that 
Pasteur’s rule can be directly deduced from the Le Bell-va n’t Hoff 
theory. 

A. H. 

Influence of Linking on the Rotatory Power. By Paul 
Walden (Zeits. pkysikal. Ghem ., 1896, 20, 569—585).—A number of 
compounds were investigated to determine the relations between the 
optical properties of saturated and unsaturated compounds in both 
the aliphatic and aromatic series. The experimental results are given in 
the accompanying table, in which V = the molecular volume, B is the 
molecular refraction (Lorenz) observed, and ) that calculated from 
Conrady’s numbers, D is the molecular dispersion (n t - v e ) Mj#; [Af] the 
molecular rotation and S the difference in the latter for - H 0 . 


r 

It 


D 


A v 

181*82 

45*41 

45*39 

1-153 

+ 4'33 r 

2*29' 

174-15 

45*02 

45-00 

1-69 , 

1+ 6-G2 r 

183*32 

45* 12 

45-39 

1-151 

+ 4*90 J 

*57° 

m-co 

45'24 

45-00 

1-524 

+ 5-47° 

208-98 

70 -ot 

70-28 

1-926 

+ 9-71° 

5-46° 

201-03 

70-89 

69*89 

2 MS7 

+ 15-17" 

283-G 

75-27 

75*23 

2-178 

+ 10*98° 

5*80° 

2751 

75*53 

74-83 

2*636 

+ 16*78° 

285-5 

74-53 

74-88 

2*31 

+ 9-99° 

6 02° 

278*47 

76*52 

74-47 

2*76 

+ 16-01° 

387*05 

103T 

104-3 

2-69 

+ 15-48° 

8*18’ 

382-90 

104*32 

103-97 

3-50 

+ 23*66° 

226*32 

65*07 

65*13 

2-603 

+ 4-98° 

11-38° 

218-2 

68-30 

64-73 

5*106 

' + 16*36° 

215*35 

66-79 

63-32 

4-33 

1 + 12-05 
+ 12-78° 


228-19 

74-55 

71 *44 

5-13 

9-83° 

229-8 

75-20 

71 -U 

5-52 

' + 22*61° 


Amylic butyrate.. 

Auiylic crotonate. 

Amylic isobutyrate.. 

Amylic methylacrylate 

' Amylic succinate. 

Amylic fumarate. 

Amylic ehlorosuceinate . 
Amylic ehlorofumarate . 
Amylic methyhuccinate. 

Amylic mesaeonate .I 

Amylic tricarballylato ....' 

Amylic aeonitate. 

Amylic phenylpropionate. 

Amylic cinnamate . 1 

Amylic phonylpropiolate, 

Amylic a-naplithoale. 

Amylic j8-naphthoate .. ,J 


Prom the above results, the author draws these conclusions :—The 
influence of the double linking as compared with the single linking is 
to cause;—(1) an increase in the density, and hence a decrease in the 
molecular volume; (2) an abnormal molecular refraction which is not 
only greater than the calculated value, but also greater than that of the 
allied singly linked compound ; (3) a marked increase in the molecular 
dispersion and a great increase in the molecular rotation. The influence 
of the triple linking is similar to that of the double linking, but less 
marked. The naphthalene derivatives show anomalies in their 
optical properties, the rotation of the ^-derivative being extraordi¬ 
narily great. L. M. J. 

Luminescence. By W. Arnold (Zeits. Kryst. Min., 1896, 27, 
92—93).—The phosphorescence observed by Pope (Trams., 1895, 67, 
985) on crushing crystals of orthobenzoicsulpbinide is termed tribo- 
luminescence in accordance with Wiedemann’s suggestion. 

The author has examined saligenin, benzophenone, benzoic acid 

1—2 
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salicylic acid, gallic acid, tannin, hippuric acid, and vanillin fox* 
cathodoluminescence, thermoluminescence, and tribolumine&ence ; 
hippuric acid, however, is the only one which shows tri bo lumines¬ 
cence. Orthobenzoicsulphinide shows no cathodoluminoscenco, and its 
triboluminescence is less marked than that of hippuric acid. 

None of the substances named above show fluorescence on exposure 
to Rontgen rays, but are all quite transparent to them. 


Santonin and its Derivatives. By Luigi Brugnatelli ( Zeits. 
Kryst. Min., 1896, 27, 78—90. Compare Andreocci, this voL, i, 182). 
—The etch-figures produced by alcohol, ether, or etbylic acetate on 
rhombic crystals of optically active santonin indicate that the crystals 
are hemihedral. 

On crushing crystals of ethylisodesmotroposantonin, a yellow phos¬ 
phorescence is observed; similarly, crystals of dextro- and laevo-ethylic 
santonite and lsevodesmotroposantonous acid exhibit a yellowish green 
phosphorescence, whilst crystals of laevoethyldesmotroposantonous acid 
show an emerald green phosphorescence on being crushed. The phos¬ 
phorescence is of a similar kind to that observed by Pope on breaking 
crystals of orthobenzoicsulphinide (Trans., 1895, 67, 985). 

No connection seems to exist between phosphorescence of this kind 
and optical activity, although the phenomenon is not observed with 
the racemic modifications of the substances mentioned above; a 
connection may possibly exist between the cleavage and the phosphor- 
escenee, since several substances exhibiting a good cleavage phosphor¬ 
esce on trituration. Many substances, however, like phenacetin, 
which possess a good cleavage, do not phosphoresce, whilst others, 
which have no cleavage, like dichloromethylparatolylsulphone, show 
the phenomenon well. W. J. P. 


Theory of liquid Chains. By Johan M. Loven (Zeits. physiknl. 
Chem., 1896, 20, 593—600).—The difference of potential between two 
solutions was investigated for the case in which the anions are similar but 
the cations respectively univalent and bivalent. The equation obtained is 




= 0-002 T. .. 3m V ~ _ ■> + v lo g-&' + -f) 
3w x - - v 4 (nj + v) 


where Uj and u 2 are the migration velocities of the univalent and 
bivalent cations, and v that of the anion. To test the validity of the 
expression, the E.M.F. was determined in the case of chains containing 
hydrogen chloride and chloride of barium, calcium, magnesium or 
zinc. In dilute solutions (G 1 =- 0*01), the agreement is satisfactory, but 
in more concentrated solutions (C 2 = 0T) the agreement is not good, 
probably owing to incomplete dissociation. L. M. J. 


Peroxide Electrodes. By. Olin F. Tower (Zeits. physihd. 
Chem., 1896, 21, 90—92).—Owing to an eironeous calculation, the 
values given in some of the tables of the author's pievious paper (Abstr., 
1896, ii, 142) are urong. The corrected values are given in this 
paper, and when these collections are made, it is seen that the values 
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for ityo hydrogen dissociation in acid organic salts obtained by the 
author do not agree with those of Trevor as previously stated. 

L. M. J. 

Peroxide Electrodes. By W. A. Smith (Zeifs. phy&ihd. Client., 
1896, 21, 93—107).—The author gives a short account of points in 
the preparation of the electrodes wherein he differs from Tower 
(Abstr., 1896, ii, 142). lie finds also that, with many acids, constant 
values for the E.M. F. are not obtainable. In those acids which yield 
a constant E.M.F., the values for the dissociation calculated from the 
expression ir = 0-02908 . log MV/m'Sc' 1 , do not agree with those 
obtained by other observers. Eeplacing the exponent 4 by a variable, sc, 
and calculating back from the dissociation, values varying between 3*4 
and 3*7 are obtained, but they are approximately constant for each of 
the acids and its salts. Hence by the use of the mean value 3*56 in 
place of 4, results are obtained in better accord with the dissociation. 
This, however, is probably only approximate, for the value varies with 
the acid ion ; being however equal for the acid and the salt, it may be 
first obtained from the acid and then the hydrogen dissociation 
calculated for the acid salts. By this means, values are obtained in 
better accord with theoretical considerations and with the results of 
other observers than are those of Tower. L. M. J. 

Electrolytic Behaviour of Solutions of Salts and Acids in 
Methylic Alcohol. By Nicolai D. Zelinsky and Sergei G. 
Krapiwin ( Zeits . physikaL Chem ., 1896, 21, 36—62).—The authors 
determined the conductivity of a number of salts and acids in aqueous 
solution, and in methylic alcohol, employing Ostwald’s modification of 
Kohlrausch’s method. The bromides and iodides of potassium and 
ammonium behave in the alcoholic solution as strong electrolytes, the 
conductivity at v = 512 being only about 30 per cent, less than that 
in aqueous solution. Cadmium iodide has a very small alcoholic 
conductivity, tho ratio, 7nvjmv i increasing with dilution. In the 
substituted ammonium compounds, such as tctramcthylammonium 
bromide and iodide, totrethylammonium iodide, ethylmenthylamino 
hydrochloride and nitrate, the conductivity differed only slightly in 
the two solvents. Ethylenediamine hydrochloride is also fairly 
strongly dissociated in alcohol. Ilydroxylainino hydrochloride oxhibits, 
in aqueous solution, a rapid increase of the value ?nvjmv l owing to 
decomposition of the compound into acid and base, but this does not 
occur in tho alcoholic solution. Tin diethyl- and triethyl-iodides behave 
in alcohol as weak electrolytes and obey the dilution law; the addition of 
water to tho former markedly raises the conductivity, probably owing 
to decomposition. It is noticeable that oxalic and iodic acids behave 
also as very weak electrolytes. In dimethylsuccinic acid, the conduc¬ 
tivity is found to be almost proportional to the volume. (Oomp. 
Trevor, Abstr. 1893, ii, 62), whilst trichloracetic acid is found to obey 
the dilution law in methylic alcohol, a result previously obtained for 
etbylic alcohol by Wildormann (Abstr. 1894, ii, 375). The addition of 
water, not only in small but also in largo quantities, diminishes the 
conductivity of tho alcoholic solutions of alkali bromides, &c. Thus 
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the solution containing 50 per cent, of water has a conductivity^bout 
0*7 of that in alcohol and about 0*5 of that in water. L. Mr .1. 

Melting Points of Aluminium , Silver, Gold, Copper and 
Platinum. By Silas W. Holman, R. JR. Lawrence and L. lUiut 
(Phil. Mag., 1896 [5], 42, 87—51).—With the help of a platinum and 
rhodo-platinum thermo-couple, the authors have determined the 
melting points of a number of pure metals. With the exception of 
the platinum, the metals used weio all of a high degree of finenoss. 
The absolute values obtained depend in part on the assumption of 
1072° as the melting point of pure gold (Holborn and Wien, Abstr., 
1896, ii, 87). The numbers are offered as provisional only, but with 
the belief that they are more trust woi thy than previous da hi. 

Aluminium 660' Copper 1095 

Silver 970° Platinum 1760° H. 0. 

Determination of Specific Heats by means cf the Electric 
Current. By A. Schlamp (Ann. Phys. Cheat., 1896, [2], 68, 759—770). 
—Pfaundler has shown that if a current is sent through the resistances 
<o 1 and a> 2 placed in calorimeters which contain the quantities /«, and w> 
ol liquids of the specific heats c x and c „ 

m-i c 1 A£, 4- __ a>, 

Cj At 1 + r 1 At 2 ~ ^ 

where fj and r 2 are the water equivalents of the vessels, stirrers, Ac. 
and A t x and A^ are the corrected rises in temperature. In using this 
method for specific heat determinations, the specific heat of ono of llio 
liquids used must be known and that of the other can then bo 
calculated. 

The author has determined the specific heats of the following 
substances in the liquid state at temperatures above 90°, tho specific 
heat of turpentine being deduced from Regnault’s determination and 
used as the standard of reference. 


Tmpentme . 

Sp. Heat. 

Tempciatuie. 

Mol. IIe.it. 

0*5055 

93° 

— 

Nitrobenzene 

0 4023 

93 


Aniline .... 


VSt V 

50*03 

WUJU acue . 

0*4814 

91 

37*55 

Naphthalene 

a-Napkthylamnu 

0*4272 

94*5 

r>i (»S 

0*4756 

912 

(>& 01 

Niti onaphthaleu e 

0*3900 

94*3 

07*17 

Paratoluidine . 

0 5335 

911 

57*05 

Phenol . . .. 

0*5610 

93*9 

52 7,S 

Oithotoluidmc 

0 536i 

94 0 

57 10 


ir. o. 


Specific Heat of Viscous Sulphur. By J. Dussy (Oompt. mul, 
1896, 123, 308 308).—Sulphur contained in a thin glass bull) was 
heated to the desired temperature, and the bulb was then lowered into 
a thin glass tube of somewhat greater diameter contained in tho 
calorimeter, and allowed to cool under these conditions. In some of 
the experiments, after the temperature had fallen below 107“, the 
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bulb containing the sulphur was broken, and the contents allowed to 
mix with the water. These precautions were taken in order to prevent 
the formation of plastic sulphur in an indefinite condition. The 
following results were obtained. 

Temperature.160-201° 160-232*8° 1G0-264 0 201-232*8 J 232*8-264° 

Mennspecific heat 0*279 0*300 0*300 0*331 0 324 

The curve representing the loss of heat between a given temperature 
T and 0° seems to change in direction at about 230°. 

Vitreous Sulphur .—When tempered between 157° and 175°, sulphur 
solidifies very rapidly, and has a characteristic vitreous appearance. 
Sulphur heated to 220°, poured suddenly into cold water, and allowed 
to cool in contact with it, yields an outer layer of plastic sulphur*, an 
intermediate layer of vitreous sulphur, and an inner core of the 
prismatic variety. This vitreous form seems to be the analogue of the 
well-known vitreous selenium. C- B- 

Specific Heats at Constant Volume of the C u H ll2 + 3 
Hydrocarbons. By Adolfo Baetoli aud Enrico Stracciati 
(Gazzetta, 1896,26, i, 472—474).—The determination of the coefficients 
of compressibility, K t (this vol. ii, 9), renders it now possible to calculate 
the specific hoats, 0, at constant volume of these hydrocarbons by 
Thomson’s formula— 

_ r _ 1033G7’K8,) 2 > 

EK t t\ 

in which G is the specific heat at constant pressure, v t the specific volume 
at the tomperature t = 23°, T the absolute temperature 273° 4- t°, 8, the 
coefficient of thermal expansion and E the mechanical equivalent of 
hoat. The principal values concerned* namely, c, C and Cjc, aro tabulated 
in the abstract referred to* The authors conclude that Whilst the 
specific heats at constant pressure of the C M TI 2W f a hydrocarbons are 
practically the same, the specific hoats at constant volume increase as 
the molecular weight rises ) the ratio Cjc of the two specific heats 
increases regularly as the molecular weight decreases, but never 
attains the value 1*41 which the ratio has in the case of gases. 

W. J. 1\ 

Selection of the Unit of Heat* By Adolfo Bartoli (Gazzetta, 
1896, 26, i, 475—482).—Tho author discusses tho various units of 
heat in use, and concludes that it would be most convenient to define 
the thermal unit as tho quantity of heat necessary to raise the 
temperature of 1 kilo, of water at 15° by 1° of tlm normal nitrogen 
thormomotor of the bfrvres bureau international des poids et mesures. 

W. J. P. 

Cyanic Acid. By Marofllin P. 33. BeRthRlot (Cmpt, rend., 189 6* 
123, 337—341).—When a strong acid is added to an alkali cyanate 
the first thermal disturbance is due to the displacement of the cyanic 
acid, but this is followed by a further disturbance due to transforma¬ 
tions of the liberated cyanic acid. 
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With acetic acid and potassium cyanate, the early development 
of heat amounts to 1*05 Cal., and it follows that the heat of 
neutralisation of cyanic acid is + 12*25 Cal. With hydrochlox'ic 
acid, the results are less distinct, owing to the rapid transformation of 
the cyanic acid, but they tend to confirm that obtained with acetic 
acid. Boric acid gives no thermal disturbance, and this also indicates 
that the heat of neutralisation of cyanic acid is about 12*0 Cal. 
Adopting 12*25 Cal. as the heat of neutralisation, it follows that 

C + N + H + 0 + Aq. = HCNO diss. develops + 37*0 Cal. 

HON diss. + O - HCNO diss. 4- 61*4 Cal. 

The conversion of cyanic acid into ammonium hydrogen carbonate 
develops + 24*0 Cal. 

The addition of ammonium chloride to potassium cyanate solution 
absorbs - 0*2 Cal., and it follows that the heat of neutralisation of 
cyanic acid by ammonia is about + 10*7 Cal. The heat of formation 
of ammonium cyanate from its elements is + 68 9 Cal., and the 
conversion of dissolved ammonium cyanate into carbamide will 
develop 8*3 Cal. C. H. B. 

Thermodynamical Surfaces of a Substance in the Solid and 
Liquid States. By Gustav Tammann (Zeits. physikal. Ghent., 1896,21, 
17—34).—In an ordinary thermodynamical surface, a break occurs at 
the change from liquid to solid state. The effect is considered of 
employing in place of the parameter p the value for the actual 
internal pressure p + k 9 and calculations are made on the assump¬ 
tion that this would give one thermodynamical surface without breaks. 
The relation (dvjdp) > (dv"/dp) is deduced (where v refers to solid and 
v" to liquid), and this is in accord with the experiments of Barns on 
the compressibility of solid and liquid naphthalene. The inequality 
(dv'jdT )> (dv"jdT) is also obtained, a result which is also proved by the 
experimental evidence available. The continuity of the surface cannot, 
however, be assumed in case of such compounds as wax, alloys, <fec., 
which have no definite melting-point, or in which two or more classes 
of molecular groups exist. The paper concludes with a discussion of 
the forms of the curve representing melting point/pressure in different 
classes of compounds, a maximum occurring in these cases where 
and a minimum also if v<v". L. M. J. 

Specific Gravities of Mixtures of Normal Liquids. By 
Charles E. Linebarger (Amer. Ghem . «/., 1896, 18, 429—453).—The 
author terms those liquids “ normal,” which, as indicated by the work 
of Guye, Ramsay and Shields, and others, are formed from their 
vapours without any change in molecular condition. If the degree of 
molecular association of liquids be taken as a basis of classification, 
three classes of binary mixtures may be distinguished. 

1. The liquids mixed are normal * 

2. One liquid is normal, the other associated; 

3. Both liquids are associated. 

Mixtures of the first class may be expected to exhibit the simplo&i 
behaviour in respect to their physical properties, and as the mixing of 
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normal liquids is not attended by any change in the number of mole¬ 
cules present, it becomes of interest to inquire what changes of volume 
occur when such liquids are mixed. For this purpose, the densities of 
a number of binary mixtures of normal liquids have been determined 
with all possible care. The liquids chosen were benzene, toluene, 
chlorobenzene, nitrobenzene, ether, ethylic acetate, ethylic iodide, 
ethylic benzoate, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, 
and turpentine. The mixtures were in all cases found to have a 
volume differing slightly from the sum of the volumes of the com¬ 
ponents, so that there is generally either a contraction or expansion in 
volume when two normal liquids are mixed. The author attributes 
this behaviour on the one hand to specific actions between the 
molecules of the liquids mixed, and on the other hand to the reduction 
of the internal pressure which attends the dilution of one liquid by 
another. H. C. 

Compressibility Coefficients of the C rt H 2w+2 Hydrocarbons. 
By Adolfo Bartoli (i Gazzetla , 1896, 26, i, 466—471).—The author 
has determined the compressibility coefficients Kt, at a temperature 
t — 23°, of a series of paraffinoid hydrocarbons obtained by fraction¬ 
ating Pennsylvanian petroleum, using a piezometer of the type described 
by Guillaume (J^tudes thermometriques , p. 28). The results are given 
in the following table, together with the boiling-points, and the 
densities at 0°, d o , of the hydrocarbons:— 



B 

4. 

A7 

a 

c 

C/c 


68 J 


0*0001592 

0*5042 

0-3719 

1*355 

Or n* 

93 


0*0001341 

0*4842 

0-3776 

1*282 

0, If l8 

117 

0-7403 

0*0001214 

0*5111 

0*1084 

1*251 

0., XI ", 

137 

0*7621 

0*0001125 

0*5015 

0*1003 

1*252 


100 

0-7711 

0*0001051 

0-5058 

0*4005 

1*241 


1S1 

0*7817 

0*0000971 

0-5032 


1*236 


190 

0*7915 

0*0000917 

0-5065 


1*234 

('nib* 

219 

0*8017 

0*0000874 

0-1887 

0*4039 

1*233 

< SiB io 

238 

o-siso 

0*0000827 

0-41)1)7 

0*4090 

1.221 

G|„1I u 

200 

0*8221 

0*0000787 

0-4901 

0*4099 

1*217 

^14.^31 

280 

0*3287 

0*0000751 

0-4961 

0-4142 

1*198 


W, J. P. 

Capillary Behaviour of the Crystal Faces of Bock-salt and 
Sylvine towards the Mother Liquors. By St. Barent (Zeits. 
Kryst . Min., 1896, 26, 529—557).—Curie, Sohncke, Bravais, and 
others have shown theoretically that the particular forms occurring on 
a crystal are determined by the number of mass-points or molecules 
lying in unit area of the faces of those forms, which number is, 
in turn, intimately connected with the capillarity constant. The 
capillarity constant should be the some in all faces of the same form, 
hut different for faces of different forms; the form the faces of which 
are most thickly studded with mass-points should be that developed 
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most frequently during the crystallisation of any particular substance, 
and should have a smaller capillarity constant than any other possible 
form on the crystal. The capillarity* measured between a crystal face 
and the mother liquor surrounding it, is, however, not conditioned 
solely by the crystalline structure but also by the nature of the mother 
liquor, the t em perature, pressure, <fcc.; the different habits of the 
crystals of a substance which can be developed by crystallisation from 
different solvents and at different temperatures are thus due to changes 
in capillarity. 

These apparently sound views not having yet been put to adequate ex¬ 
perimental test, the author has made series of capillarity determinations 
with differently orientated plates of rock-salt and sylvine; tho determina¬ 
tions made by Quincke’s method of measuring the boi dering angle (Lland- 
winkel) between liquid and solid are in concordance with the theoi y 

The experiments made with rock-salt and its saturated aqueous 
solution show that crystaJlographically different crystal faces have a 
different capillary behaviour towards the same mother liquor; the 
mother liquor makes a smaller bordering angle with a crystalline face, 
the more thickly the latter is studded with mass-points. Tho border¬ 
ing angles are, for rock-salt and its saturated aqueous solution, of tho 
order 7*5° for the form [100}, 8 7° for [110}, 13*5° for Jill}, and 11*1° 
for {210}, but on adding carbamide to the saturated mother liquor, the 
bordering angle on the form [100} increases, whilst that on [111} 
decreases, so that the latter angle becomes less than the former when 
the mother liquor contains a certain percentage of carbamide; tho 
reason i» thus given of the well-known curious fact, that whilst sodium 
chloride crystallises in cubes from a pure aqueou solution, it separates 
in octahedra from urine or an aqueous solution containing caibamide. 
The addition of caustic soda, chromic chloride, or potassium hydrogen 
oxalate to sodium chloride solution also causes tlo crystals foimed to 
become octahedra, and in each of these cases the author finds that tho 
bordering angle on the octahedron is less than that on the cube form. 
The addition of sodium carbonate, which does not alter the forms 
present of the sodium chloride crystals, was found not to reverse tho 
order of magnitude of the bordering angles on the forms [100! and 
{111}. W. J. P. 

Coefficients of Division of Phosphoric Acid between Ethel 1 
and Water. By Marcellin Berthelot and Gustave And Rtf (Gompt 
read 1896,123,344—349).—Ether free from alcohol and saturated with 
water was shaken with definite volumes of phosphoric acid solutions ol 
various strengths, and the quantity of phosphoric acid in the ether and 
water respectively was determined by titration. With a solution of 
phosphoric acid in about 11 times its weight of water, it was found 
that 1 c.c. of water contained 0'0886 gram of phosphoric add, whilst 
1 c.c. of ether contained only 0*000033 gram, the coefficient of 
division being With acid# five times more concentrated, tho 

coefficient was whilst with a solution containing 0*434 gram 

of phosphoric acid per c.c. the quantity dissolved by the ether was 
infinitesimal. On the other hand, when ether containing a consider¬ 
able quantity of phosphoric acid is agitated with an equal volume of 
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wntor^ Iho latter removes practically all the acid just as in the case of 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. 

When a very highly concentrated liquid phosphoric acid is agitated 
with other, the two mix com[>lotely with largo development of heat, 
and ethor may bo added in any proportion without causing any 
precipitation. If a small quantity of water is added, it mixes com¬ 
pletely, but if the addition of water is continued, there at last comes a 
point when a small quantity of ether separates, highly charged with 
phosphoric acid. The addition of more water causes the separation of a 
larger volume of ether containing a lower pioportion of acid, and still 
more water separates a still largor volume of other containing still less 
acid, and tills change continues as the addition of water is continued, 
until the coefficient already staied is reached. These highly concentrated 
liquids cannot, however, bo regarded as simple aqueous solutions of 
phosphoric acid; they are really complex liquids containing water, 
phosphoric acid, anil n compound of phosphoric acid and ether. 
Quantitative details of the experiments are given. C. H. B. 

Degree of Dissociation of Electrolytes at 0°. By Mejer 
Wtldkrmann {Phil. May ., 1890 [5], 42, 102 — 103). — The author 
points out that Wood lias wrongly attributed ceitain molecular freez¬ 
ing point depressions to him, and that, contrary to Wood’s statement, 
in the paper cited Arrhenius’s generalisation finds an excellent con¬ 
firmation. H. 0. 

Influence of the Temperature of the Cold Jacket on Cryo- 
scopic Measurements. By Francois M. Baoult. (Zeits. physikal. 
Ghetn., 1896, 20, 601—604.)—The observed fieezing point is that tem¬ 
perature at which the velocity of cooling by radiation is equal to the 
velocity of heating by ice-formation. The latter velocity is propor¬ 
tional to the difference between the observed and true freezing point, 
that is,f 0 - t v hence also the velocity of cooling is so proportional, namely, 
v =5 h {t () - fj )or (t {) - $ ( ) — v/Tc, a result similar to that of Nernst and Abegg. 

(Abstr., 1895, ii, 155). The true freezing point can, however, be readily 
found by observing the apparent freezing point at two or three dif¬ 
ferent temperatures of the cold jacket, other conditions being similar. 
The values of v (tho velocity of cooling) are taken for absciss® and ilio 
observed freezing points,^, as ordinates and tho curve (a straight lino) pro¬ 
duced to the value v — 0. Tho author finds that with solutions of the same 
substance at various concentrations, tho difference t 0 - l x is proportional 
to the concentration, consequently to the depression, heueo if G {) and G x 
are the true and apparent depressions t 0 - -qC 0 and C x - 6' 0 ~ t 0 - 
lionce G x =■ 6^(1 +q) so that laws deduced for C 0 hold also for O x since 
<7 is a constant dependent only on the nature of the dissolved substance. 
Jn tho author’s experiments, q had the following values ; pure water, 
- 0-001 ; sulphuric acid, 0*004; hydrogen chloride, 0*002 ; cane sugar. 
0*002 ; alcohol, 0*005. It follows therefore that the temperature of the 
bath does not invalidate laws deduced from the freezing point depressions 
of various solutions of tho same compound and also that the effect is very 
slight and does not noticeably affect the actual values of molecular de¬ 
pressions of different compounds, or the deduced laws, and further the 
effect can beroadiiy allowed for and corrected. L. M. J. 
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Note by Abstractor. —The above expression is deduced in a manner 
closely analogous to that employed by Wildermann (Abstr., lo96, iij 
291) wi th which it entirely agrees if the value k(ts — i A ) is substituted 
for v(ts= convergence temperature). 

Parabromotoluene as a Solvent in Cryoscopio Researches.— 
By Emanuele Paterno (Gazzetta, 1896, 26, ii , 1—9).—The author lias 
studied the possib ili ty of using parabromotoluene as a solvent in cryo- 
scopic determinations; the moleculax 1 depressions of the freezing 
point of parabromotoluene melting at 26*88° by benzene, toluene, 
ethylenic bromide, ethylsuccinimide, ethylic oxalate, veratrole, thiophen, 
aniline, pyridine, ethylic alcohol, acetic acid, phenol, paracresol, and 
thymol were determined, and from the results it is concluded that the 
value 82*20 calculated by van't Hoff’s formula from the latent heat of 
fusion is the normal value of this constant. 

Parabromotoluene behaves in cryoscopy similarly to the hydro¬ 
carbons and their halogen and nitro-derivatives, giving normal results 
with neutral substances and bases, but only about half the normal 
molecular depressions with acids \ with alcohols and phenols, the 
molecular depressions are practically normal in very dilute solutions, 
but, as the concentration is increased, the molecular depressions decrease 
rapidly with alcohols, and less rapidly with phenols. 

Since parabromotoluene is easily purified, little liable to change, and 
does not exhibit superfusion, it should constitute a valuable solvent in 
cryoscopy. W. J. P. 

Veratrole as a Solvent in Cryoscopio Researches.— By 
Emanuele Paterno. (Gazzetta, 1896, 26, ii, 9—16).—Cryoscopic de¬ 
terminations of benzene, paraxylene, bromotolueno, thiophen, aniline, 
pyridine, ethylic alcohol, glycerol diethylic ether, benzylie alcohol, 
phenol, thymol, acetic acid, and valeric acid in veratrole solution give 
64 as the mean molecular depression of the freezing point of 
this solvent. Veratrole is not cvyoscopically analogous in behaviour to 
the hydrocarbons or their halogen or nitro-derivatives but gives almost 
the same molecular depressions of the freezing point with substances 
of very varied types ; with aniline, phenol and thymol the molecular 
depressions are extraordinarily constant with change of concentration. 
The cryoscopic behaviour of veratrole is in many respects similar to 
that of benzophenone. W. J . P. 

Nitrobenzene as a Solvent in Cryoscopic Research.—By G. 
Ampola and E. Carlinfanti ( Gazzetta , 1896, 26, ii, 76—91).—From 
determinations of the depression of the freezing point of nitrobenzene 
by benzene, bromobenzene, toluene, bromotoluene, paraxylene, 
benzaldehyde, veratrole, naphthalene, ethylic oxalate, thiophen, chloro¬ 
form, bromoform, formic acid, acetic acid, valeric acid, isobutyric acid, 
ethylic alcohol, isopropylic alcohol, isobutylic alcohol, caprylic alcohol, 
trimethylcarbinol, benzylie alcohol, cinnamic acid, glycerol ethylic 
ether, phenol, thymol, paracresol, aniline, dimethylaniline, coniine, 
quinoline, pyridine, and piperidine, the authors find the molecular de¬ 
pression to be 69, the number calculated by van’t Hoff's formula being 
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68 -6. The determinations indicate that the behaviour of nitroben¬ 
zene # as a solvent is analogous to that of benzene, bromoform, 
paraxylene and parabromotoluene. Paraxylene, benzene, toluene, 
veratrole, naphthalene, bromoform, chloroform, bromobenzene, bromo- 
toluene, ethylic bromide and benzaldehyde give normal depressions, as 
does also thiophon, although it behaves abnormally in benzene solution. 
Aniline and dimethylaniline give very constant molecular depressions 
between very wide limits of concentration; quinoline is also nearly 
normal in behaviour, and the irregularities noted with the other bases 
examined is certainly due to reaction occurring between the dissolved 
substance and the solvent. The behaviour of acids, alcohols and 
phenols is strictly analogous to their behaviour in benzene, paraxylene 
and bromoform. W. J. P. 


Behaviour of Phenol as a Solvent in Oryosoopy. By 
Emanuele J?atern6 (Gazzetta, 1896, 26, ii, 3C3—374).—The author 
has made sories of determinations of the molecular depression of the 
freezing point of phenol by water, bromoform, toluone, paraxylene, 
nitrobenzene, parabromotoluene, veratrole, ethylic oxalate, alcohol, 
benzylic alcohol, glycerol diethylic ether, thymol, methylic salicylate, 
formic acid, acetic acid, valeric acid, pyridine, aniline, dimethylaniline, 
and othylsuccinimide. The molecular depressions of the freezing 
point by bromoform, nitrobenzene, toluene, parabromotoluene, and 
paraxylene diminish gradually as the concentration increases; this 
behaviour is different from that observed with other hydrocarbons 
and them halogen derivatives by Eijkman (Abstr., 1890, 324) 
who found that the molecular depressions tended to increase with 
the concentration. The alcohols and phenols behave very regularly 
and the molecular depressions are very constant between wide limits 
of concentration; with the diethylic ether of glycerol, which is a 
secondary alcohol, the molecular depression is not nearly so constant. 
The tendency of the molocular depression to increase with the concen¬ 
tration, noticed by Eijkman with phenolic substances in phenol 
solution, is not confirmed by the author; the molecular depressions 
caused by thymol and methylic salicylate gradually decrease as the 
concentration increases, and Garolli and Montanari have observed 
similar behaviour in the case of the dihydroxybenzenes. The molocular 
depression caused by acids is small, even in dilute solutions, and it 
decreases considerably as the concentration increases : this result agrees 
with that obtained by Eijkman. The rate of increase of the molecular 
depression with concentration caused by pyridine, aniline, and dimethyl- 
aniline is not so great as in the case of the alkaloids studied by 
Eijkman; the molecular depression for othylsuccinimide, however, 
increases rapidly with the concentration. Veratrole and ethylic oxalate 
give high molecular depressions which also increase with the concen¬ 
tration. Water in dilute solutions.givcs a low molecular depression 
which vapidly increases with tho concentration; this substance 
behaves, therefore, similarly to the acids. 

Phenol scorns to differ in behaviour from other solvents used in 
cryoseopie work, in that thoro is a general tendency for the molecular 
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depressions to increase with, the concentration, whilst in general the 
molecular depression decreases as the concentration increases 

* W. J. P. 

The Cryoscopic Behaviour of Substances similar in Com¬ 
position to the Solvent. By Felice Garelli (Gazetta, 1896, 26, 
ii, 380 — 387).—Cryoscopic determinations show that cyclopentadiene 
(Abstr., 1896, i, 289), as would be expected from the author’s previous 
results (Hid, it, 292), forms solid solutions with freezing benzene but 
behaves quite normally in paraxylene solution. Dicyclopentadiene, 
however, behaves quite normally in freezing benzene, phenanthrene 
naphthalene, and diphenyl. 

Fluorene gives normal results in benzene and naphthalene solution, 
but the addition of fluorene to phenanthrene laises the freezing point 
of the latter, owing to the formation of a solid solution. W. J. P. 

Osmotic pressure of Ether and Chloroform in the Nerve 
Cells. By Heinrich Dreser, (Zeits. physilal. Gkem., 1896, 21, 108 
—112)—The best narcotising mixtuie in the case of chloroform is 
10 grams in 100 litres of air, in the case of ether 20 grams in the 
same volume. Assuming that the protoplasmic solution is in equili¬ 
brium with this mixture, the author calculates the osmotic pressure 
of the two compounds in their solution, the results being 982 4 
atmospheres and 703*6 atmospheres for the chloroform and ether 
respectively. L. M. J. 

Labile Equilibrium of Salt Solutions. By Adolf Bluwckd 
(Zeits. physical. Ghem 1896, 20, 586—592).—Contains thermody¬ 
namical diagrams representing states of labile equilibrium of salt 
solutions. (Abstr. 1893, ii, 447). L. M. J. 

Hypothesis of the Coloration of Ions. By Gaetano 
Magnakini ( Gazzetta , 1896, 26, ii, 92 — 96. Compaie Magnanini and 
Bentivoglio, Ab«=tr., 1891, ii, 129).—Determinations of the electrical 
conductivity of dimethylvioluric acid give K = 0 00157 and fx «= = 352; 
the potassium salt is much more highly dissociated in solution 
and V — 1280, /x = 96 3. Solutions of the acid, in accordance with 
Ostwald’s hypothesis of the coloration of tho ions, are less strongly 
coloured than those of the salt. 

With solutions of isonitrosodiketohydiindene, the values K — 
0*0000105 and jx cc = 355 were obtained, the yellow colour of the 
solid substance persists in solution, but highly dilute solutions are of 
a more reddish tint. 

Diethylic dichloroquinonedimalonate (Giindley and Jackson, Abstr., 
1893, i, 312) is yellow in the solid state, and nearly insoluble in 
water ; when heated with water, a small quantity dissolves, an d the 
solution becomes blue, whilst on cooling the substance crystallises out, 
the solution becoming colourless and having a much smaller electrical 
conductivity when cold than when hot. On adding a trace of acid, 
the salt dissolves and the solution becomes deep blue. W. J. P. 

Transparency of Solutions of Colourless Salts. By 
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Spring (Zeits. anorg. Gkem ., 1896, 13, 19—28). —Solutions of various 
strengths of the following carefully purified salts were examined : 
lithium chloride, sodium chloride and nitrate, potassium bromide, chlo¬ 
ride and nitrate, and the chlorides of magnesium, calcium, strontium, 
and barium. The relative amount of light absorbed by a column of each 
salt solution is determined by comparing it with an equal column of 
water, using glass plates to equalise the transparency of the two 
columns. The relative absorption of the salt solutions compared with 
water is then calculated from the equation = Jj C a{n ^^ when 
a = the absorption of one glass plato, n — the number of plates used, 
and Jj =* the intensity of the light after passing through the water. 

The results obtained show that the colour of a column of water is 
not altered by the presence of dissolved salts, and all the salt solutions 
gave the same spectrum as pure water. The transparency of the 
solution depends on the nature of the dissolved salt and on the concen¬ 
tration : it increases as the concentration decreases, but is not pro¬ 
portional to the concentration. The absorption of a salt solution 
does not equal the sum of the absorptions of the solvent and tho 
dissolved salt. E. 0. It. 


Autocatalysis. By F. G. Donnan (Her., 1896, 29, 2422—2423).— 
The equation dx/dt = km (a — x) 2 , which Goldschmidt has shown 
(Abstr., 1896, ii, 638) to express the velocity of etherification in 
alcoholic solution, is identical, since m is constant, with the equation 
dx/dt = km 2 (a - x) 2 which should express the velocity of etherification 
if no autocatalysis occurs : if the hydrogen ions acted catalytically 
according to a linear law, the equation dxjdt = m* (a - x) z should 
hold. The author therefore concludes that no autocatalysis occurs 
during direct etherification. The fact that etherification is a bimole- 
cular reaction, as Goldschmidt finds, is a necessary consequence of the 
electrolytic dissociation and is in itself proof of the non occurrence of 
autocatalysis ; etherification is a similar roaction to the formation of 
carbamide from ammonium cyanate (Walker and Ilambly, Trcm8. 9 
1895, 746). W. J. P. 


Velocity of Decomposition of some Sulphur and Phosphorus 
Compounds by Water. By Giacomo Carrara and I. Zoppelari 
(Ganzetta, 1896, 26, i, 483—493). In continuation of their previous 
work (Abstr., 1894, ii, 412), the authors have determined tho velocity 
of reaction in non-homogoneous systems consisting of water and tho 
compounds named in the appended table, using for calculation the 
formula 


1 

tO 




in which 0 is the surface area of the two liquids in contact, A tho 
quantity of decomposable liquid, x tho quantity of the latter decom- 
osed during the time t, and G is a* constant. The sp. gr. d of the 
liquids at ll°/4°, and the temperature T at which the experiments 
were made are also given; both AG and xjt are calculated. 

The quantity AO deduced from the logarithmic formula is in all 
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cases more constant than the ratio xjt } thus confirming the authors 
view that the logarithmic expression should be used in notf-homo- 
geneous systems. 


Substance 

d 

T 

A 

AC 

,? 

1 

SOCl 3 

1*6577 

V 

___ 

1 

0*0152 

0*0317 

s a o 5 ei 3 

1*8512 

10 

1 

0*00331 

0*00571 



30 

1 

0 0100 

0*0160 

PC 1 8 

1*5941 

5 

1 

0*000297 

0*0071 

PBl* s 

1 2*9132 

5 

10 

0*0111 

0*0239 



10 

10 

0*0212 

0*0442 

P0C1 3 

1*6529 

5 

10 

0*000348 

0*0782 


59 

10 

10 

0*00067 

0*0138 

PSCI 3 ! 

| 1*6531 

10 1 

1 10 I 

1 0*000132 

0*000289 

»» 

1 “ 

30 i 

1 10 

0*000238 

0*00041 


W. J. P. 


Velocity of Formation of Alkali Xanthogenates [Alkali 
Ethylic aft - dithiocarbonates]. By JSIatale Vianello Mono. 
(Gazzetta, 1896, 26, i, 494—501).—If a satisfactory inactive solvent 
could be found, the formation of an alkali xanthogenate [ethylic a/?- 
dithiocarbonate] in accordance with the equation CS 2 4- KHO 4- EtOH ~ 
CS 2 OEtK 4- H 2 0, would constitute a reaction of the third order, and 
might then be advantageously studied, because the velocities of very 
few such reactions have been determined. Since such a solvent could 
not be found, the reaction was examined in alcoholic solution, and, as 
was to be expected, then proceeded as a reaction of the second order, 
the quantity of alcohol present being a constant. W. J. P. 

Hydrolysis of Ferric Chloride. By H. M. Goodwin { Zelta . 
physikal. Chem ., 1896, 21, 1—15).—When a neutral solution of ferric 
chloride is considerably diluted, the solution, although colourless at first, 
soon becomes yellow, whilst also the molecular conductivity increases 
with the time since dilution. The author finds the velocity of the 
change of conductivity increases with the dilution, and that the change 
does not commence until some time after dilution, this time increasing 
with the concentration. The time required to reach a final state 
of equilibrium is also very variable, being 3 hours for 0*0001 N, and a 
week for 0*0006 hT. The velocity of the change, when once started, 
rapidly increases, reaches a maximum, and then decreases. Tho 
author considers that these anomalies are due to the hydrolysis of 
the ferric chloride on dilution, in accordance with the equation 
FeCIj-f* H 2 0=Ee0H 7 +H / + 301', in which case an increase in conduc¬ 
tivity is caused by the greater velocity of the new ions. The slow after 
increase is caused by the further hydrolysis and formation of the 
colloidal hydroxide. Conductivity and cryoscopic measurements yield 
numbers which are in accord with this view, but not with the view 
that hydrolysis to Fe(OH) 3 occurs immediately after dilution. 

L. M. J. 
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Velocity of the reaction between Ferric Chloride and 
Stannous Chloride. By Arthur A. Noyes {Zeits. physikal. Client ., 
1896, 21, 16.)—Tho author’s opinion that the reaction between ferric 
chloride and stannous chloride is one of the third order is contrary to 
that of Kortright, who considered that, if hydrolysis of the ferric 
chloride to ferric hydroxide is allowed for, the reaction is of the second 
order (Abstr., 1896, ii, 169 and 257). The results obtained by 
Goodwin (preceding abstract) show that hydrolysis to ferric hydroxide 
can occur only to a very small extent, so that Kortright’s explanation 
cannot hold. L. M. J. 

Explosions. By 0. Hoitsema {Zeits. physikal. Chern ., 1896, 21, 
137—148).—The first explosive decomposition studied was that of silver 
oxalate, Ag 2 C 2 0 4 = Ag 3 + 2CJ0 2 ( = 29600 Cal.). Preliminary experi¬ 
ments proved that the same products were obtained during slow 
decomposition. Tho velocity constant was found to increase with the tem¬ 
perature, tho curve bending upwards very rapidly at about 165°. When 
tho reaction velocity was then carefully determined at fixed tempera¬ 
tures, satisfactory constancy was found, the mean results for 150°, 155°, 
160° and 170° being respectively 0*00292, 0*00481, 0*00711 and 0*0174, 
values which satisfactorily obey Nernst’s expression log& = -A/T+ c. 
Sulphide of nitrogen was qualitatively examined, and was found to 
give the same products whether the decomposition was slow or rapid. 
The velocity was found further to increase with the temperature. 
Mercury and silver fulminates were also examined, but in this case 
the products of decomposition depend on the velocity of decomposition 
and no quantitative measurements were made. L. M. J. 

The Theory of “Corresponding” States. By G. Barker 
{Zeits. physikal. Chem ., 1896, 21, 127—133).—The author deduces the 
following conclusions respecting compounds obeying Van der Waals* 
laws, at “ corresponding *■ 7 states (1) The deviations from the laws 
of Joule, Boyle, and Gay Lussac are equal. (2) The change in the 
molecular entropy by vaporisation is equal for all compounds. 
(3) The molecular entropy is equal. (4) The specific heat is inversely 
proportional to the molecular weight. (5) Tho molecular energy and 
the molecular free energy are proportional to tho critical temperature. 
(6) The velocity of sound is directly proportional to the critical 
temperature and inversely proportional to the molecular weight. 

Xi. M. J. 

Isomorphism XII. By Jan W. Betgers {Zeits. physikal. Chem . 
1896, 20, 481—546).—Beryllium is frequently rogarded as isomor- 
phous with the elements of the zinc group, chiefiy owing to the form 
resemblance of some of its mineral compounds to those of zinc, and tothe 
alleged isomorphous mixtures of beryllium sulphate with the vitriols 
(Klatzo, t T. pr. Chem., 1869, 106, 227). The minerals helvite 
and danalite, in which mixtures of silicates and sulphides of 
beryllium manganese, iron and zinc are found, are composed of the 
silicate of the former combined with the isomorphous mixture of the other 

vol Lxxtr. ii. 2 
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silicate and the sulphides, that is, 3Bo J Si0 1 ,3(Mn¥e)SiO p 2(MnFo)»S 
represents helvite. Similar remarks apply to other beryllium minerals 
which are shown to contain no isomorplious mixtures of beryllium 
silicate with the silicates of the zinc group. The author endeavoured 
to prepare m ix ed crystals of beryllium sulpliate with the sulphates of 
copper, nickel, iron and manganese, but although several solutions were 
in each case crystallised no trace of mixed crystals was obtained, a 
result completely at variance with the results of Rlaizo, but agreeing 
with those of Maiignac. From this, the author concludes that beryllium 
salts are not isomorplious with the salts of the metals of the magnesium 
group. The author adds other examples of the use of ctched-figures 
(Abstr., 1895, ii, 309) in the determination of isomorphism. In all the 
cases hitherto examined, isomorplious compounds show similar oieliod- 
figures when subjected to the same reagent, but the converse does not 
necessarily hold, so that although rutile, zircon, and tinstone give 
similar figures with hydrogen potassium fluoride, the author does not 
consider them isomorphous, while the isomorphism also of silicon and 
titanium compounds is doubtful. This method is also useful in 
examining cases of hemimorphism, and cases are recorded where 
supposed hemihedral compounds are proved to be holohedral, as, for 
instance, copper oxide, and phosgenite [cromfordite]. 

Cases of anomalous mixtures are next considered. Many salts in 
crystallising absorb organic colouring matters, and frequently such 
mixtures have a more or less fibrous structure ; probably the origin 
of many fibrous minerals is due to a similar cause. The colour also of 
various minerals may be due to organic mixtures, as, for example, 
yellow blende (free from iron), topaz, amethyst, rose quartz, &c. Somo 
minerals also form anomalous mixtures with others, thus the oxides of 
tin and titanium form crystals coloured by ferric, chromic or manganic* 
oxides. The cause of this is not clear but it may be duo to a crystalio- 
giaphic opposition, the axes of one being parallel to the inteiaxes of 
the second. Numerous examples of other anomalous mixtures are 
recorded. L. M, J. 

Isomorphism of Alkali Salts. By R. Krickmeykk (Zeifx. 
phyeikaL Chem., 1896, 21, 53—89). The specific gravity of isomor- 
phous mixtures is stated by Retgers to be a purely additive function, 
and the experiments of the author on the specific gravities of iso 
morphous mixtures of potassium and ammonium salts verify this 
conclusion, hence the sp, gr. of crystals is used as a test for mixtures. 
Such mixtures were obtained in the case of the potassium and 
ammonium alums, the monoclinic double sulphates with zinc, nickel, 
&c., and the chlorides. With the phosphates and tartrates, however, 
the miscibility of the salts was very slight. In the case of sodium 
and potassium salts no mixed crystals could be obtained although the 
alums, double sulphates with zinc, &c., chlorides, and bromides were 
investigated. Sodium and ammonium chlorides, lithium and sodium 
chlorides and sulphates, lithium and potassium chlorides and sulphates, 
were also examined but in no case could mixed crystals be obtained, so 
that the only truly isomorphous compounds are those of potassium 
and ammonium. The paper contains a number of carefully determined 
specific gravities of the salts examined. T<. M. J. 
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A New Shaking Apparatus for the Laboratory. By Max 
von Recklinghausen (Ber., 1896, 29, 2372—2373).—The apparatus 
is represented in tho diagram one-tenth its natural size. Its advantages 



are (1) That friction is reduced to a minimum. (2) That the different 
parts are not corroded by the air of the laboratory. (3) That only 
a small force is needed to set the apparatus in motion. The platform 
consists of an iron frame covered with coarse wire gauze, to which the 
flasks, <fcc., to be shaken can easily be strapped. J. J. S. 
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Does Hydrogen find its Proper Place at the Head of 
Group I. or at the Head of Group VII. ? By Obmk Masson 
(i Ghem . News, 1896, 72, 283—284).—As reasons for assigning a 
position to hydrogen at the head of Group VII. in the periodic system, 
the author points to its monad valency, its diatomic molecule, its 
gaseous character and extremely low boiling-point. The atomic weight 
of hydrogen places it rather in Group VII. than in Group 1., and 
arguments based on substitution cut both ways, as an inorganic 
chemist would bo most struck with the analogy between hydrogen and 
tho alkali metals, an organic chemist with the analogy between 
hydrogen and tho members of the chlorine group. 

John A. B. Newlands (ibid., 1896, 72, 305) points out that in 
1872 he classed hydrogen and chlorine together on account of their 
mutual replaceability, and because the atomic weight of hydrogen 
indicates that it is really the lowest member of the chlorine group. 

n. c. 

Slow Oxidation of Hydrogen and of Carbonic Oxide. By 
Victor Meyer and Max von Beoklingiiausen {Ber., 1896, 29, 2549 
— 2560).—It is known that hydrogen is slowly oxidised, when led 
through a solution of potassium permanganate, and a repetition of 
this experiment showed that the gas if left over an alkaline or neutral 
solution of the salt slowly decreased in volume until all had been 
absorbed. Carbonic oxide behaved similarly. 


2—2 
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On shaking the mixture on the shaking-machine lately deviled by 
von Recklinghausen, a similar result was arrived at; if, however, an 
acid solution of permanganate was employed, a large volume of gas 
remained unabsorbed, which on examination was found to be oxygon. 
39 c.c. of hydiogen after shaking for 15 hours with 29 c.c. of an acid 
solution of permanganate yielded 17*8 and 20*4 c.c. of oxygen. 

Since an acid solution of permanganate evolves oxygen by itsolf 
on standing, three experiments were conducted side by side* the 
hydrogen being replaced in one case by air and in the other by 
carbonic anhydride; the quantities obtained were, however, very 
different, the carbonic anhydride experiment yielding only 2 5 c.c. of 
oxygen, whilst with the hydrogen 19*1 c c. was obtained The amount 
of oxygen evolved does not increase after a ceitain limit has boon 
reached, the same volume being obtained whether the mixtures weie 
shaken for 17 or for 87 hours. 

The quantity of oxygen evolved from an acid solution of perman¬ 
ganate on standing differs considerably from that given off on shaking. 
A closed tube completely filled with the solution burst after standing 
2\ months in the dark, whilst one which had been filled one-third with 
permanganate and two thirds with air was found to contain 50 c c. 
of oxygen at the end of the same period, that is, nearly 20 times as 
much as was given off in the majoiity of the experiments when the liquid 
was shaken. It was further found that the tempeiature had a con¬ 
siderable influence on the amounts evolved. 

The formation of oxygen in these experiments could be readily 
understood on the supposition that hydrogen peroxide was at first 
produced and that this subsequently reacted with the permanganate, 
evolving oxygen. Since, however, carbonic oxide behaves in a pre¬ 
cisely similar way (yielding 14*5—11*5 c.c. of oxygen when 39 5 c.c. 
of the gas is shaken with 20 c c. of permanganate solution for 23] 
hours), this explanation does not hold good. 

The evolution of oxygen is irregular, and the numbers obtained arc 
merely approximate, the quantities evolved in two similar experiments 
seldom agreeing. 

It might be supposed that the large quantity of oxygen evolved 
might be due to the diminution of pressure consequent on the absorp¬ 
tion of the hydrogen; that this is not the case, however, was shown 
* by shaking carbonic anhydride and air with permanganate under 
diminished pressure,the volume of oxygen given off (2—3c.c.) remaining 
unaltered. 

The authors hope to throw light on these phenomena by moans of 
further expeiiments conducted on other reducing gases, such as the 
hydrocarbons, Ac. Meanwhile, they consider that the most probable 
explanation is that put forward by van’t Hoff in explanation of the 
simultaneous oxidation of triethyl phosphine and indigo solution, 
namely, that in slow oxidations the oxygen molecule acts as two 
atoms ( ? ) or ions (?), The reaction in this case proceeding thus 


H a 


+ 


OO 


2H/) + Oj 


OO 
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the quantity of oxygen given off agreeing approximately 'with this 
equation. J. F. T. 

Behaviour of Halogen Hydrides at Low Temperatures. By 
Thaddaeus Estreicher (Zeits. physikal. Chevn 1896, 20, 603—609).— 
The author has determined the boiling points and freezing points of 
hydrogen chloride, bromide, and iodide, as well as the critical tempera¬ 
tures of the last two compounds. The low temperatures wore 
obtained by moans of ethylene, and by carbonic anhydride and ether, 
and were measured by a helium thermometer. (Abstr., 1896, ii, 597). 
The results obtained were 



Pressure | 
__ _ I 

b. P . 

m. p. 

Crit. temp. 

Hydrogen chloride . 

715 2 

-S3 7 

-ui-r 


Hydrogen hrouude 

738 2 

- a i *o° 

- 87 9° 

+ 01-R' 

Hydrogen iodide. 

739-S | 

-31 1 

50-8 J 

( 150 T 


The liquid was in each case clear and colourless, and the solid an 
iron grey mass, but in the case of the iodine compounds the products 
were frequently coloured by dissolved iodine. L. M. J. 

Crystallography of Iodates and Periodates. By Abtitur 8. 
Earle (Zeit. Kryst . Min., 1896, 26, 558—588). — The author 1ms 
investigated the conditions of growth most favourable to the cultiva¬ 
tion of well-developed crystals of a number of salts and determined 
their geometrical and optical properties. 

Well-developed transparent hydrated crystals of tht> trigonal 
pyramidal sodium periodate, NaT0 4 + 313^0, can be obtained by very 
slow spontaneous evaporation of the pure aqueous solution, hut in a 
much shorter time from solutions containing sodium nitrate ; 
a : o — 1 : 1-0942. The crystals deposited from a pure aqueous 
solution consist of dextrogyrate and huvogyrate individuals in 
approximately equal numbers, but in solutions containing sodium 
nitrate the remarkable fact) is observed that tho liovogyrato crystals 
outnumber the dextrogyrate ones by about four to one. The anhydrous 
ditetragonal dipyramidal crystals of sodium periodate, NafOp deposited 
from aqueous solution at above 30° have tho axial ratio a : <; - 
1 : 1-5900. 

Aqueous solutions of ammonium periodate containing ammonia 
deposit, on spontaneous evaporation, trigonal rhomboliedral crystals 
having the composition (NlI t ) 4 I 2 O 0 ,3H 2 O, and the axial ratio a : c = 
1 : 1-6118 ; when the solution during evaporation has lost nearly all its 
free ammonia, crystals of the normal periodate, NH 4 IO„ isomorphous 
with those of anhydrous sodium periodato, separate ; a : c ?= 1 : 1-5228. 
Aluminium periodate, A1 (I0 4 ) 3 + 3H 2 0, crystallises in holohedral cubic 
forms from a solution containing nitric acid. 

Rhombic bipyramidal crystals of anhydrous sodium iodate, NaI0 3 , 
are deposited from an aqueous solution at 100° ; a : b : c «= 0-9046 : 1 *: 
1*2815 ^ at lower temperatures, long needles of the hydrated salt are 
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deposited. Ammonium iodate, JSfH 4 I0 3 , crystallises in long pisms; 
a : b : c « 0*9948 : 1 : 1*4335. Silver iodate, AglO s , in thin, colourless, 
transparent plates of adamantine lustre from solutions containing 
ammonia; a : b : c = 0*8832 ; 1 : 1*8072. Those thioe salts aro 
isomorphous. 

Potassium iodate is cubic and hololiedral, but tho habit of the 
crystals varies widely with changes in the temperature of crystallisation; 
the crystals ai*e isomorphous with those of rubidium iodate, which 
consist of opaque, white cubes. 

Calcium iodate, Ca(10 a ) 2 + 6H 2 0, separates fiom an aqueous or nitric 
acid solution in rhombic prisms; a : b : c = 0*4357 : 1 : 0 5231. If, 
however, the solution contains a small quantity of calcium chromate, a 
second form of calcium iodate having the same composition, is 
deposited ; the new crystals are rhombic pyramidal prisms , a . b : c - 
0*64652 : 1 : 0*27682. Calcium iodate is thus dimorphous. 

The double compound of sodium iodate and iodide, 2NaIO ( , 
31S[aI 1 H-20H 2 O, crystallises in dihexgonal bipyramidal prisms; 
a : c = 1 : 2*1892. Rubidium nitrate crystallises in ditrigonal 
scalenohedral prisms ; a : c = 1 : 1*2360. 

The crystallographic properties of the rhombic aluminium nitrate, 
A1(N0 3 ) 3 + 9H 2 0, the monoclinic barium chlorate, Ba(C10 J ) 2 + H 2 0, 
and the rhombic barium permanganate, BaMn a 0 8 , were also determined. 

W. J. P. 

Reduction of Sulphuric Acid by Copper, as a Function of 
the Temperature. By Launcelot W. Andrews (J. Arner . Chem. Soc ., 
1896, 18, 251—254).—By means of suitable apparatus, the author has 
been able to show—(1) That sulphuric acid (98*4 per cent.) begins to 
appreciably dissociate at a temperature somewhat below 70°, probably 
67°; (2) That sulphuric acid in tlie presence of air or oxygen will 
dissolve copper at the ordinary temperature, without the evolution of 
a trace of sulphurous anhydride; (3) That the reduction of sulphuric 
acid by copper does not begin below 86°, that is, not until the acid has 
become partly dissociated into anhydride and water. Baskorville’s 
statement (Abstr,, 1896, ii, 474) that sulphuric acid is reduced by 
copper at 0° is theiefore incorrect. J. J. S. 

Free Hydrazine, By Cornelis A. Lobby de Bruyn (Rtc. 
Trav. Ckim 1896,15, 174—184; Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 347).— 
Free hydrazine is best prepared by the action of barium oxide on 
hydrazine hydrate. The hydrate is added in small quantities at a 
time to the barium oxide contained in a flask, which is cooled from 
time to time and should be provided with a neck some 50 cm. long, 
bent at right angles at its upper end so that it can be directly 
attached to the condenser. The flask is first heated for several hours 
in a glycerol bath at 110—120°, and the contents are then distilled 
under a pressure of 150—100 mm. To prevent oxidation, the 
apparatus is filled with dry hydrogen. The base, which is collected in 
a cooled receiver, still contains 3—4 per cent, of water, and is, 
therefore, again distilled in a smaller flask, with a little barium oxide, 
the apparatus again being filled with dry hydrogen. 
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Thc^ free base melts at 1*4° 5 it can, however, be cooled several 
degrees below this before it freezes. its boiling points, determined 
in an atmosphere of dry hydrogen, are 56° at 71 mm., 113*5° at 
761*5 mm., and 134*6° at 1490 mm. pressure. Its sp. gr. —1*014 at 
15°/15°, that is, almost the same as that of the hydrate. 

The refractive index, as determined by Eijkman, is given as 
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d= 1*0114 t = 17 8 MV = 31 *64. 


Calculated for the group NH J} the dispersion = 0*16 according to 
Gladstone’s formula and 0*09 according to Lorentz. These numbers 
are practically the same as those calculated from pentamothylene- 
diamine (Bee, Tmv. Cliim ., 1893, 12, 281). 

As regards its solubility, hydrazine resembles both water and 
hydroxylamine; it is miscible in all proportions with mothylic, 
ethylic, propylic, isobutylic, and amylic alcohols, but is only very 
sparingly soluble in other organic solvents. Many baits dissolve in 
it* and determinations of their solubilities are given. 

Hydrazine apparently combines with sodium chloride, as*a consider¬ 
able amount of heat is developed on mixing the two and the whole 
sets to a crystalline mass on cooling. Ammonium salts arc decom¬ 
posed by the base, and lead nitrate is dissolved by it. The base 
itself may bo heated to 300—350° without undergoing perceptible 
decomposition ; even after heating for an hour at the boiling point of 
sulphur part of it lemains unaltered. 

The critical temperature, as determined in Altschul\s apparatus 
ifliysikal. Chem., 1893,11, 582) is 380°. According to Jlollwood, 
stability of the base at high temperatures depends on the pressure. 
The decomposition first proeeods aecoiding to the equation 

but the final decomposition is 31ST 2 1T t = 1ST 2 + 4NII r 

The base is a strong reducing agent, it readily bursts into flame in 
chlorine 3 bromine and iodine also react violently. It is slowly oxidised 
by dry air free from carbonic anhydride, and also by oxygon; in the 
latter case, the temperatuie gradually rises to 100 °, and ammonia can 
readily be recognised. Yoliow phosphorus also acts on an aqueous 
solution of tho base, forming, probably, hydrides of phosphorus. 

Sodium reacts with the base suspended in dry light petroleum, 
yielding hydrogen, ammonia, and a brown solid substance. 

J. J. S. 


5 Oxidation by means of Hydroxylamine. J)y Fritz Haber 
1896, 29 p 2 U4—2415).— Hydroxylamine readily converts 
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ferrous hydroxide into the feme compound, and may ho recognised by 
this reaction, which is not given by hydrazine. The hydroxylamino is 
almost completely converted into ammonia. 

An interesting lecture experiment to illustrate the double function 
of hydroxylamine as an oxidising and reducing agent may be carried 
out by adding hydroxylamine hydrochloride to a hot emulsion of 
ferrous hydroxide precipitated by means of caustic soda. The greenish 
mass rapidly becomes reddish brown, owing to the oxidation of the 
hydroxide. If now the liquid be acidified and a fresh quantity of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride added, the latter acts as a reducing 
agent, and rapidly converts the ferric into a ferrous salt, the change 
being rendered evident by the disappearance of the yellow colour. 

A. Tl. 

Nitrohydroxylamine. By Angelo Angelt (Gazzetta, 1896, 26, 
ii, 17—25).—On treating hydioxylamine with acidic chlorides or 
anhydrides, or with an alkylic salt of an organic acid in alkaline 
solution, derivatives having the constitution B.* CO •NEE* OH or 
OH*CRIN’OH are obtained. It seemed of interest to endeavour to 
prepare a substituted hydroxylamine, in which the acidic group was 
an inorganic acidic radicle. With this object, a cold saturated solution 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1 mol.) is poured into a concentrated 
alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide (3 mols.), and to this, after 
filtration, ethylic nitrate (1 mol.) is added ; a white precipitate of 
sod ion itrohydi'oxylmni ne, Na 2 N 2 0separates immediately, but cannot be 
further purified because of its great solubility in water. On adding 
barium chloride to its dilute aqueous solution, a heavy, white, minutely 
crystalline precipitate of the corresponding barium salt, BaNjOj + H/), 
is deposited ; it loses its water at 115—120°. 

On treating either the sodium or barium salt with a mineral acid, a 
violent evolution of nitric oxide occurs, almost quantitatively in 
accordance with the equation, H 2 N 2 0 3 = H 2 0 + 2HO ; the salts also 
decompose on heating, giving nitric oxide, and leaving the 
metallic oxide. The aqueous solution of the sodium salt is readily 
decomposed by boiling, and nitrites and nitrates formed from tlio 
nitric oxide evolved are found in solution; the barium salt is not 
decomposed by prolonged boiling with water, and is much more stable 
in the air than the sodium salt. 

The aqueous solution of the sodium salt gives a white precipitate 
with lead acetate or cadmium sulphate; a yellow solution, which 
rapidly deposits mercury, with mercuric chloride; a deep brown-red 
coloration, which disappears on boiling, with uranium nitrate; and a 
yellow precipitate, which rapidly blackens, with silver nitrate; it 
reduces Fehling's solution, and gives a violet to brown coloration with 
ferric chloride. 

Mixtures of the sodium salt with sodium thiocyanate or hypo- 
phosphite^ or with antimony trisulphide and sulphur or carbon, 
explode violently when struck; when mixed with red phosphorus, 
the sodium salt also detonates if struck, but the mixture is less 
sensible to shock than that of red phosphorus with potassium 
chlorate* 
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According to its method of formation, nitrohydroxylamiuo should 
have the constitution N0 2 , !NH , 0H ; it might readily undergo 
intramolecular change and assume the constitution OIL'NINOOH or 


HON 

HON 


> 0 . 


It is interesting to note that nitrohydroxylamine is the last missing 
member of the series of acids corresponding with the five oxides 
of nitrogen; it takes the vacant place between hyponitrous and 
nitrous acids in the series and corresponds with a hydrate of nitrogen 
dioxide. W. J. P. 


The Electrolysis of solutions of Ammonia containing Salts 
and Bases. By Sima M. Losanitsch and MxloradZ. Jovitschitsoit 
( Ber ., 1896, 29, 2436—2438). When a solution of ammonia and 
common salt is electrolysed in the usual Hofmann apparatus, there is 
always a deficiency in the nitrogen evolved. This is duo to the occur¬ 
rence of secondary reactions. When a chloride is present, the liquid is 
found to contain hypochlorite, which is either a direct product of the 
action of chlorine on the ammonia, or an indirect product formed by 
the action of water and ammonia on previously formed chloride of 
nitrogen. A loud explosion occurred when the graphite electrode was 
heated, and the authors ascribe this to the presence of chloride of 
nitrogen. When the formation of hypochlorite is prevented by heating 
the liquid, the correct ratio of nitrogen to hydrogen is obtained. 
When potassium bromide is used, a hypobromite is formed, and iodide 
of nitrogen and a hypoiodite when potassium iodide is employed. 
When caustic potash or potassium sulphate is added, as well as when 
ammonia itself in dilute solution is submitted to electrolysis, a 
nitrite is produced and the volume of nitrogen obtained is too small. 

A. H. 

Hyponitrous Acid. By Arthur B. IIantzscii and Ludwig 
Kaufmann (Anaahn, 1896, 292,317—340. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 
520).—Silver hyponitrite is prepared by reducing sodium nitrite with 
sodium amalgam in strongly alkaline solution, and after removal of 
hydroxylamino with mercuric oxide, adding silver nitrate to tho solu¬ 
tion acidified with nitric acid; treated in this way, 20 grams of nitrite 
yields 2—3 grams of silver salt, and the method compares favourably 
with Piloty’s (Abstr,, 1895, i, 556), which consists in hydrolysing 
benzosulphydroxamic acid with 40 per cent, aqueous potassium 
hydroxide. 

Hyponitrous acid is obtained in tho solid state by adding the silver 
salt to ethereal hydrogen chloride until silver chloride ceases to be 
formed ; the filtered medium is then evaporated as rapidly as possible 
in the desiccator, when the acid crystallises in leaflets. It is deliques¬ 
cent and dissolves readily in water and alcohol; it is only sparingly 
soluble in petroleum, but more readily in ether, chloroform, and 
benzene; the crystals, when wet with ether, do not rapidly undergo 
change, but tho dry substance explodes spontaneously, even at - 6°. 
Determinations of the molecular weight, effected by adding the silver 
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salt to water containing a known quantity of hydrogen chloride* yield 
results in accordance with the formula H 2 N 2 0 2 . Titration of hypo- 
nitrous acid with alkali, using phenolphthalem as indicator, shows 
that the hydrogen sodium salt, like hydrogen sodium carbonate, is 
neutral towards this indicator; if the solution is kept for a time at 
the ordinary temperature, sodium hydroxide and nitrous oxide aie 
formed. Solutions of pure hyponitrous acid do not immediately libe¬ 
rate iodine from potassium iodide, but the amount of the free 
halogen gradually increases with time ; diphenylamine develops an 
intense blue coloration, and if ferrous sulphate is added to concentrated 
sulphuric acid mixed with silver hyponitrite, the brown ring charac¬ 
teristic of nitrous and nitric acids is produced. 

Ammonium hyponitrite, H 4 N*(>N:N*0H, is obtained by passing dry 
ammonia gas into a cooled solution of the acid in ether, it molls and 
decomposes at 61—65°, and at the ordinary temperature is resolved spon¬ 
taneously into ammonia, water, and nitrous oxide. The salt dissolves 
readily in water, the solution being alkaline, but tho aqueous and 
alcoholic solutions leave no residue on evaporation; normal ammonium 
hyponitrite has not been obtained. 

Benzylic hyponitrite , CH 2 Ph*0*NIN , 0*CH 2 Ph, is obtained from 
benzylic iodide and silver hyponitrite m ether, and crystallises from 
light petroleum in leifiets ; it melts and evolves nitrogen at 43—45 , 
and explodes at 60° when rapidly heated. The salt is volatile at the 
ordinary temperature. 

It has been generally accepted that hyponitrous acid decomposes 
into nitrous acid and water, but it is now established that nitrous acid 
and ammonia are among the products of change; it is found that 
hyponitrous acid is most stable in alkaline, least stable in acid, 
solution, an aqueous solution occupying the mean position. 

Determinations of the molecular conductivity of hyponitrous acid 
have been made, and the results show that it is very low in 
a freshly prepared solution, increasing, however, with the lapse of 
time; in the case of the sodium salt, it is higher, and gradually 
decreases with time. The conductivity constant shows that hyponi¬ 
trous acid Is very feebly acidic, being of the same order as carbonic 
acid, and it is interesting to notice that the value for nitramide is oven 
lower than that for hyponitrous acid. M. 0. F. 

The Isomerism of Compounds N 2 0 2 H 2 . By Arthur JR, 
Hantzsch {Annulen, 1896, 292, 340—358).—This paper does not lend 
itself to condensation. An attempt is made to establish a steieo- 
isomeric relationship between the two compounds of the formuli 
N 2 0 2 H 2 , nitramide and hyponitrous acid. The author claims to have 
refuted Bamberger’s criticisms on his views regarding the structure of 
diazo-salts. M. 0. F, 

Nitrogen Pentasulphide. By Wilhelm Muihmann and A. 
Clever {Zeits. anorg . Ghem., 1896, 13, 200—208).— Nitrogen penia 
sulphide, N 2 S r ,, is obtained by heating nitrogen sulphide N*S t (Abstr., 
1896, ii, 298) with pure carbon bisulphide at 100° for two hours 
under a pressure of five atmospheres. A deep red solution is obtained 
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together with a yellowish-brown, amorphous precipitate; the filtrate is 
distilled until the greater part of the carbon bisulphide is separated, 
and the residue is allowed to evaporate at the ordinary temperature in a 
vacuum. The red oily product, consisting of a mixture of tlio penta- 
sulphide with sulphur, is triturated with perfectly dry ether as 
quickly as possible, when the greater portion of the sulphur 
remains undissolved. The residual sulphur is crystallised out by 
means of a freezing mixture (- 25°) and the filtrate allowed to 
evaporate in dry air; finally, the last traces of ether are removed by 
allowing the product to remain over calcium chloride, and the residual 
red oil is filtered. If the product is pure and contains no sulphur, it 
crystallises from a well-cooled solution in ether in metallic tablets 
resembling iodine. A cryoscopic determination of the molecular 
weight, using benzene as the solvent, gave numbers agreeing with the 
formula Nj>S 5 . The amorphous bye-product mentioned above gave, 
on analysis* numbers agreeing with the formula OKSj it is a very 
finely divided yellow powder, is extremely hygroscopic and obstinately 
retains traces of carbon bisulphide and nitrogen pentasulphide. It 
dissolves without alteration in concentrated sulphuric acid, and has 
properties similar to those of pseudocyanogen sulphide, O t N tl 8JEL The 
formation of the pentasulphide takes place according to* the equation 
lST 1 S i + 2CS 2 = N 2 S 5 + S + 20JSTS. The pentasulphide is also formed 
by heating a mixture of nitrogen sulphide and carbon tetrachloride, 
an amorphous black bye-product being also formed containing carbon, 
nitrogen, sulphur and chlorine ; this quickly decomposes on exposure 
to the air with evolution of sulphurous anhydride. It is also produced 
by reducing with zinc dust thiotrithiazyl chloride, N 3 S 4 C1, suspended in 
methylic alcohol; and generally by the decomposition of nitrogen 
sulphide and its derivatives ; for instance, when nitrogen sulphide is 
exploded by friction, when the compounds of nitrogen sulphide with 
the halogens, or with nitrous or nitric acid are boiled with water, 
and when nitrogen sulphide is heated cautiously with lead oxide. It 
is not, however, formed by heating nitrogen sulphide with ether or 
benzene at 110’—125° in a sealed tube; in this case, the gieater 
part of the sulphide is decomposed into nitrogen and sulphur. 
With ether, a small quantity of a compound having an odour 
resembling that of acetamide is formed, and with bonzene a small 
quantity of a compound having the characteristic odour of “oleum 
absynthii.” 

Nitrogen pentasulphide is a deep red liquid, does not wet glass, has 
a sp. gr. *= 1*901 at 18 , is partially decomposed when distilled even 
undei diminished pressure,solidifies in a freezing mixtuie to a crystalline 
mass resembling iodine, and melts at 10—11°. It is insoluble in 
water, but soluble in most organic solvents, and is stable in solution pro¬ 
vided it is not exposed to light; in the latter case, it decomposes into 
nitrogen sulphide and sulphur. The pure compound quickly decom¬ 
poses into nitrogen sulphide and sulphur. The absorption spectrum of 
the solution shows a broad band extending from the D-line into the 
blue. When boiled with water, a small quantity distils unchanged, 
but the remainder is converted into ammonia and sulphur. Alkalis 
decompose it completely in a similar way. When a very minute quantity 
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of alcoholic potash or soda is added to the alcoholic solution, an intense 
but transient violet-red coloration is produced, and this reaction is so 
characteristic that the smallest quantity of the pentasulphide can be 
detected. When it is added to alcoholic potash, a dark-coloured 
solution is obtained, from which ether precipitates a yellow, crystalliuo 
compound; this is probably a sulphonitrate, and decomposes directly 
it is removed from the solution. With alcoholic alkali sulphides, it 
yields polysulphides and ammonia, and with hydrogen sulphide 
ammonium poly sulphide and sulphur. It is violently oxidised by 
concentrated nitric acid with formation of sulphuric acid; and with 
dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, it yields ammonium salts and 
sulphur. 15. 0. It. 

Trimetaphos phimi n Acid and its Decomposition Products. 
By Henry N. Stokes (Amer. Chem. J. 9 1896,18, 629—663).—A mota- 
phosphimic acid is defined as a metaphosphoric acid (HP0 3 ) h . in 
which one-third of the oxygen is replaced by an equivalent number of 
NH groups. 

To prepare trimetaphosphimic acid (Abstr., 1895, ii, 217), the 
sodium salt, + 4H 2 0, is first isolated by shaking a solu¬ 

tion of 30 grams of triphosphonitrilic chloride (P 3 N" 3 Cl f) ) in 150 c.c. of 
ether with a solution of 110 grams of sodium acetate crystals in 
200 c.c. of water ; after agitation for 80 hours, the new salt will have 
crystallised. When formed at temperatures below 80°, the crystals 
are orthorhombic (measurements given), with 4H 2 0; above 80° they 
are microscopic flat prisms, with 1H 2 0. The salt is neutral to litmus. 
When it is dissolved in an excess of caustic soda solution and the 
liquid is concentrated, the tetra-sodium salt, P 3 N 3 O r ETjNa t + H 2 0, 
crystallises in long, brittle needles which are very unstable, being 
easily decomposed by carbonic anhydride. Salts with fewer than three 
or more than four sodium atoms could not be prepared. 

Th ejwtassium salt, P 3 N 3 O 0 If S K 3 , the ammonium salt, P jN' 3 O fi II 3 (N F [ t ) 3 
4- H 2 0, the magnesium salt, the bar mm salt, and the barium sodium 
salt, P 3 N 3 O 0 H 3 Ka Ba + 1JH 3 0 (?), are described. 

The stiver salt, P 3 N 3 O c H«Ag 3 , is precipitated by adding silver nitrate 
to a solution of the sodium salt; in the presence of nitric acid, it 
separates slowly in the form of colourless, monoclinic plates (measure¬ 
ments given) ; it is soluble in ammonia. When the tetrasodium salt 
is used, and the silver nitrate is added in excess, the salt P 3 N 3 O c l I 2 Agj 
(or P 3 N 3 0 7 H 4 Ag 4 ) is formed as a white precipitate which changes "into 
the yellow, crystalline salt, P 3 N 3 0 6 Ag 6 (or PgN 3 0 7 H 2 Ag 6 ), when left 
under pure water. A red, crystalline salt of the same formula was 
also obtained. 

Trimetaphosphimic acid is prepared by decomposing the silver salt 
with hydrogen sulphide; it is a gummy mass, distinguished from 
metaphosphoric acid in that it does not coagulate albumin. The final 
products of the hydrolysis of this acid are ammonia and orthophos- 
phoric acid, but the intermediate products, diiminotriphosphoric acid, 
iminodiphosphoric acid, and pyrophosphoric acid, have been isolated. 
To separate these, advantage is taken of the insolubility of magnesium 
iminodiphosphate, pyrophosphate, and orthophosphate, and the solubility 
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of magnesium diiminotriphosphate in a feebly ammoniacal solution. 
The filtrate from the magnesium precipitate may be neutralised 
and treated with silver nitrate, to obtain silver diiminotriphosphate, 
from which the sodium salt may be isolated by treatment with 
sodium chloride. The magnesium precipitate is dissolved in dilute 
nitric acid, ammonia is added to the solution until incipient precipi¬ 
tation occurs, and then an excess of silver nitrate, whereby silver 
iminodiphosphate is chiefly precipitated; it must be purified by dis¬ 
solving it in ammonia, reprecipitating as the magnesium salt, and 
repeating the process. 

'Vrisodimn diim hiotr [phosphate, P 3 N 2 O b H 4 Na 3 , is precipitated in 
the form of microscopic, flat, pointed prisms or rhombic plates on 
adding alcohol to its aqueous solution; it is neutral. The silver salt, 
P^N 2 0 8 H t Ag 3 , forms colourless, monoclinic crystals (measurements 
given), which are easily soluble in ammonia, but only sparingly so in 
dilute nitiic acid. The salt, P N 2 O s HoAg 5 , is piecipitated in a white, 
amorphous form when an ammoniacal solution of the sodium salt is 
added to an excess of silver nitrate solution. 

Trisodium ituinodipltosphate, obtained by decomposing the silver salt, 
is precipitated by alcohol from its aqueous solution as a syrup which 
dries to a gummy mass; it is alkaline. Silver iminodiphosphate , 
P 2 lSrO G H 2 Ag J) is a white precipitate characterised by its granular 
form; the salt, P^NO^HAgj, exists in a white and a yellow form. 
The magnesium, ferric and cupric salts are also described. 

In discussing the constitution of the foregoing acids, the author 
expresses the opinion that Gladstone’s pyrophosphodiamic acid (this 
Journal, 1868, 67) is trimetaphosphimic acid, and his pyrophosphamic 
acid iminodiphosphorio acid. Trimetaphosphimic acid probably has the 

constitution expressed by the formula PO(OH)<^^ PO(OH)^ > ‘^'^'* 

Imino-diphosphoric acid and di-iminotriphosphcnc acid are regarded as 
PO(OH) 2 -NH-PO(OH) 2 and PO(OH) 2 -NH-PO(OH)-NH-PO(OH) 2 re¬ 
spectively. A G. B. 

Compounds of Phosphorus with Selenium. By Wilhelm 
Mutemann and A. Clever (Zeits. anory. Chim. 9 1896, 13,191—199). 
—The compounds dcsmbed are very similar to those of arsenic and 
selenium (Abstr., 1896, ii, 18). Phosphorus pentasolenide is prepared 
according to the method described by Bogen (Amutlen, 1862, 124, 57), 
by melting together the theoretical proportions of i'ed phosphorus and 
selenium in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride. It is most important 
that the materials should be thoroughly dried, as otherwise large quanti¬ 
ties of hydrogen solenido arc formed. Phosphorus triselenide is pre¬ 
pared in a similar way. Both compounds are unstable when exposed to 
the atmosphere, and absorb moisture with the formation of hydrogen 
selenide and the eoriesponding phosphorus acid. The compounds 
obtained by treating the phosphorus selenides with alkalis are more 
easily formed and crystallise better than the selenoarsenic salts; the 
phosphorus selenides also, unlike the arsenic selenides, are capable of 
forming ammonium compounds with ammonia, ammonium carbonate, 
and ammonium sulphide, and double salts with magnesia similar to 
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the compounds obtained from the sulphophosphatos. The alkali 
carbonates decompose the phosphorus selenides whereas they <lo not 
decompose arsenic selenide. 

Potassium triselenopiiospldte) K 2 HPSe 3 , 2JH 2 0, is obtained by the 
action of potassium hydroxide on phosphorus pentaselenide. It is 
more easily prepared by gradually adding the powdered triselenido to 
a cold concentrated solution of potassium hydroxide, cautiously warm¬ 
ing the mixture at 75°—78° until solution takes place, and allowing 
the filtered solution to crystallise in a freezing mixture; if the mixture 
is heated above 80°, complete decomposition takes place and hydrogen 
selenide is evolved. It crystallises in highly lustrous octahedra-like 
forms, which do not, however, belong to the regular system as they 
show double refraction; it gradually decomposes in damp air with 
separation of selenium and hydrogen selenide : when heated, it gives 
oft* water vapour and hydrogen selenide, whilst selenium, and then 
selenious acid sublime, leaving a residue of phosphate. It is 
sparingly soluble in cold water, easily so in hot water, and can be re¬ 
crystallised from concentrated potassium hydroxide. The aqueous 
solution is neutral and pale yellow. With dilute acids, it yields 
hydrogen selenide, and selenium is gradually precipitated. Lead and 
silver salts give brownish, amorphous precipitates which gradually 
darken, and the supernatant solution then contains phosphoric acid. 
Barium salts give a yellow, amorphous precipitate which quickly 
turns red. 

Potassium thioselenophosphite, 2K 2 S, P 2 Se 3 , 5H 2 0, is obtained by the 
action of potassium sulphide on the triselenide; it forms small, colour¬ 
less, doubly-refractive crystals having an octahedral habit and an 
adamantine lustre, and is decomposed at about the same temperature as 
the preceding salt with evolution of hydrogen sulphide and selenide. 
The aqueous solution is colourless, and when treated with acids yields 
hydrogen sulphide and selenide, whilst a reddish-brown compound 
mixed with sulphur is precipitated. When treated with salts of tho 
heavy metals, it yields dark, amorphous precipitates. 

Sodium oxyselenophosphate, Na 3 PSe 3 0 + 10H 2 0, is obtained by the 
action of sodium hydroxide on the triselenide in a similar way to tho 
potassium salts just described. It crystallises from concentrated sodium 
hydroxide in pale green, doubly-refracting prisms. Tho aqueous 
solution quickly decomposes; with acids, it yields hydrogen selenide 
and a brown precipitate containing selenium. When heated in a tube, 
it yields a sublimate of selenium, and a phosphate. 

All the above substances give well crystallised compounds with 
ammonia magnesia mixture. E. 0. It. 

Boric Acid and its Salts. By Louis Kahlenberg and Oswald 
Schreduer ( Zeits . physikal. Chem., 1896, 20, 547—568).—The deter¬ 
mination of the molecular depressions due to solutions of boric acid 
and its salts, lead to the conclusion that in aqueous solution only the one 
boric acid exists, namely H 2 B0 3 , and this is formed if the anhydride 
or a partial anhydride is dissolved. A solution of borax is identical 
with the solution containing equivalent quantities of boric acid and 
sodium hydroxide. By the determination of the conductivity and of 
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tlie E.M.F. of borate chains, the number of ions present in the solu¬ 
tions \?as determined, and the conclusions arrived at are that in con¬ 
centrated solutions of borax there are present sodium ions and anions 
containing 2 atoms of boron. These anions are, by dilution, 
dissociated so that in dilute solutions sodium ions and anions contain¬ 
ing 1 boron ion are present, and also undissociated boric acid. A 
solution of sodium metaborate is identical with a solution of boiic 
acid with the equivalent quantity of sodium hydroxide, or to borax 
solution with sodium hydroxide; the solution contains very few 
hydroxyl ions and is only slightly decomposed by water. By the 
addition of more sodium hydroxide, only small quantities of higher 
compounds are formed, since almost the calculated excess of hydroxyl 
ions are found in the solution. 

The nature of the reaction of borates with polyvalent alcohols was 
also investigated. The addition of 2 molecules of mannitol to 1 mole¬ 
cule of borax in solution has littlo effect on the freezing point depression, 
which is increased by further addition of mannitol; it, moreover, causes 
the solution to become acidic. If the solution contains sodium hydrox¬ 
ide as well as borax, the addition of mannitol at first decreases the 
depression, and the results are best explained on the assumption of the 
formation of a complex anion containing 2 boron atoms and 1 molecule of 
mannitol, which on adding more of the latter yields an anion containing 
2 boron atoms and 2 mannitol molecules; no further combination, 
however, occurs, so that after this stage is reached the depression is 
increased. The effects of the addition of mannitol, erythritol, glycerol, 
and glycol on the electrical conductivity of solutions of borax were 
also determined, and diagrams representing the results are given. 
These effects further support the freezing point evidence of the forma¬ 
tion of complex ions. L. M. J. 

Attempt to Liquefy Helium. By Karl Olszewski { Ann . Phi / s\ 
Chem ., 1896 [2], 59, 184—192).—Helium from elfcveite of density 
2*133 from which all gases that are absorbed by magnesium, copper 
oxide, phosphoric anhydride and caustic soda had been removed, was 
cooled down by boiling ethylene and afterwards by boiling air first to 
- 150 J and then to - 220*. It was submitted at the lower temperature 
to a prcssuic of 1*10 atmospheres and the pressure then suddenly 
reduced to 20 atmospheres, but tho gas showed no sign of liquefaction. 

With the help of tho well-known equation 7 T /7 T , = (p/prf i 1 the 
author calculates tho boiling point of helium as below - 264or at 
least 20 J lower than that of hydrogen. Tho monatomic character of 
the helium molecule probably accounts for tho fact that this gas 
although of greater density than hydrogen has the lower boiling point. 

A comparison of the helium and hydrogen thermometers * for 
temperatures between - 182° and — 21 O’ shows a vory fair agreement, 
and that therefore the coefficient of expansion of hydrogen remains 
the same even at these low temperatures. H. 0. 

Combination of Argon with Water. By P. Yillard (CompLrmd., 
1896,123, 377—379).—When carefully purified argon is compressed at 
150 atmospheres in presence of water cooled to about O’, and the water is 
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further cooled so that it solidifies at one point, combination takes place 
between the gas and the water with production of a crystalline hydrate 
similar to those formed by many other gases. Mere compression of 
the gas in presence of water is not sufficient, but the presonco of 
previously formed crystals of the hydrate has the same effect as the 
freezing of a small quantity of the water. 

The tension of dissociation of the hydrate is 105 atmospheres at 0° 
and 210 atmospheres at 10°. 0. H. B. 

A form of Silver obtained on the Reduction of the Sulphide 
by Hydrogen. By Francis 0. Phillips (J. Amer. Ghent, tioc., 1894, 
16, 700—703).—If silver chloride is heated in hydrogen to 300\ re¬ 
duction occurs, and the metallic silver appears as a compact, rounded 
mass having a moderate lustre. Precipitated silver sulphide when 
heated to temperatures above 450° in hydrogen, is reduced and tho 
dull black powder gradually changes into a mass of tangled wires or 
threads which exhibit the lustre of highly polished silver. The wires 
vary in thickness from that of the finest hairs to that of coarse sewing- 
thread ; and they are often so knotted and linked together as to be 
almost inextricable. Argentite behaves in a similar manner, but 
stephanite, Ag 5 SbS 4 , yields no silver even when heated in hydrogen to 
dull redness. Artificial copper sulphide when slowly reduced at about 
600° yields lustrous threads of copper resembling those obtained in 
the case of silver. Compare Opificus (Chem. Zeit 1888, 649), Bischof 
( Annalm , 1843, 289), and Hampe (Chem. Zeit. 7 1893, 1692). 

* J. J S. 

Oxidation of Silver. By Charles E. Wait {J. Amer . Chem. &oc , 
1896, 18, 254—259).—The author has previously drawn attention to 
the fact that a certain bismuth litharge from a Western smelting 
company contained a large amount of silver (2*94 per cent.). It was 
also shown that the silver was not in the metallic state but was 
probably present as the oxide, since it readily dissolved in warm acetic 
acid. In order to account for the formation of the silver oxide, tho 
author has studied the action of various metallic oxides on silver at 
fairly high temperatures. He finds that manganese dioxide readily 
oxidises metallic silver to the oxide. Experiments have shown that, 
other conditions being equal, the longer the duration of the heating 
the less silver oxide is formed. 0*5 gram of silver, and 2 grams of 
manganese dioxide, when heated for 2*5 mins., gave 34*28 per cent, of 
the silver in the form of oxide, but when heated for 20 mins, gave 
only 11*72 per cent. 

Oxides of iron, bismuth, copper and zinc cannot bring about this 
oxidation, but lead monoxide and dioxide and barium peroxide can. 
The lead monoxide no doubt acts as an oxygen carrier, and the 
presence of silver oxide in certain litharges is to be attributed to the 
oxidising influence of the litharge. J. J. S. 

Hydraulic Cements. By Orazio Rebuffat (Gaz'xetta, 1896, 26, 
ii, 242—244).—The author replies to OdJo’s criticisms (Abstr., 189G, 
ii. 246). W. J. P. 
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Atomic Weight of Magnesium. By Theodore W. Richards 
and H. G. Parker ( Zeits . aaorg . C / teui ., 1896, 13, 81—100).—The 
methods employed consist in determining the weight of silver chloride 
obtained by precipitating a known weight of magnesium chloride with 
excess of silver nitrate: also by precipitating a known weight of mag¬ 
nesium chloride with tho calculated quantity of pure silver dissolved in 
nitric acid and then by means of two equivalent solutions of silver and 
ammonium chloride (the silver solution = 1 milligram per c.c.) deter¬ 
mining the point at which equal addition of the two equivalent 
solutions produces an equal turbidity in the clear supernatant liquid. 
This point is determined by means of a nephelometer and the method 
is delicate enough to indicate the difference between 0 002 and 0*003 
milligram of silver chloride. All the operations of precipitation, «fcc., 
are performed in orange-coloured light. 

Pure magnesium chloride free fi om water, oxychloride or ammonium 
chloride is obtained by heating magnesium ammonium chloride con¬ 
tained in a platinum boat in a current of perfectly dry hydrogen chloride, 
at first cautiously, so as to remove any water that may be present: 
the temperature is then raised and the ammonium chloride volatilised, 
finally the magnosium chloride is heated to redness until it melts to a 
clear, colourless liquid. It is then cooled in a current of dry nitrogen, 
and when cold, the nitrogen is displaced by a current of dry air; the 
pure dry magnesium chloride is transferred to a weighing bottle 
without removing it from the drying apparatus. A full description, 
with drawings of the apparatus, is given in the original paper. The 
greatest care must be taken to exclude every trace of moisture, as 
otherwise oxychloride is formed. 

The following results were obtained. Series I. (5 experiments) the 
ratio 2AgCl : MgCl L > gave Mg = 24*369. Series III. (6 experiments) 
the ratio 2Ag : MgCl 2 gave Mg = 24*365. Series IV. (6 experiments) 
the ratio 2Ag : MgCl 2 gave Mg = 24*362 The individual results of 
Series IV. agree extremely well with one another, the greatest 
difference amounting to only one-tenth of a milligram of magnesium 
chloride. Hence the authors accept the List value as the probable 
atomic weight of magnesium ,* this compared with tho atomic 
weight of oxygen gives O ~ 16. Mg - 21*362 : O - 15*96, Mg ■» 
21*301 : O 15*88, Mg - 21*179. K G. R. 

Magnesium Nitride. By A. Smits (liec. Trat\ Chun., 1896, 15, 
135—137. Compare Abstr., 1894, ii, 16).—When an intimate 
mixture of magnesium nitride, Mg a Nj, and anhydrous nickel chloride 
ib heated gently in a sealed tube, a brisk reaction takes place; the 
product after washing with warm water forms a black mass which, 
when dissolved in mineral acids, yields a green solution, containing 
ammonia; the black compound is therefore, probably, a nitride of 
nickel. Anhydrous ferrous, ferric, and cobalt chlorides behave in a 
somewhat similar manner, except that tho black compounds formed 
are free from nitrogen. Chromic chloride yields a nitride, CrN, which 
is not acted on by acids at the ordinary temperature; this forms small 
black plates. 
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Mercuric chloride yields a green nitride of mercury which ^decom¬ 
posed by acids. Silver nitrate gives a yellow silver nitride which is 
decomposed by water, yielding silver oxide and ammonia. Platinic 
chloride when heated with magnesium nitride, even at a low tempera¬ 
ture, yields metallic platinum. Cupric oxide or sulphate yields a 
greenish yellow nitride or at higher temperatures metallic copper. 
Lead peroxide and the oxides of iron also react vigorously with 
magnesium nitride. J- J- S* 

Corrosion Phenomena of Zinc Plates. By Franz Mylius and 
Robert Funk (Zeits. cunorg. GJi&ni ., 1896, 13, 151—156).—Cast zinc 
fl/nd anodes which are contaminated with a layer of oil or 

grease, when subjected to a current of 1 ampere per square decimetre 
in a bath of zinc sulphate, are pitted and the skin is undermined by 
the action of the electric current in such a way that a thin skin is 
separated. Rolled zinc plates suffer a like coirosion, which is probably 
due to the mixing of the impurities contained in the zinc by the 
process of rolling. The corrosion of zinc containing lead is hindered by 
sudden cooling when cast and by the mechanical treatment of rolling. 
The mechanical treatment of pure zinc has, however, a very slight 
influence on the ease with which corrosion takes place. An analysis of 
the outer skin and the inner layer of a commercial zinc plate gave 
practically the same percentage composition, so that the corrosion 
phenomena cannot be due to a difference in the composition of the outer 
skin. E. 0. It. 

Zinc Carbonate. By Karl Kraut (Zeits. cmorg. Ghem ., 1896, 13, 
1—15).—The author has determined the composition of the products 
obtained byprecipitating zinc salts with alkali carbonates, and hydrogen 
carbonates under varying conditions. The first product obtained when 
solutions of these salts are poured into solutions of zinc sulphate is 
normal amorphous zinc carbonate. This, according to circum¬ 
stances, is then either converted into the stable crystalline zinc car¬ 
bonate, ZnC0 3 ,H 2 0, or into the basic carbonate, 5ZnO,2002,413,/), with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride. The basic zinc carbonate, 2ZnO,CO„ 
described by Boussingault, Wackenroder, and H. Rose, and probably 
all the basic carbonates having compositions between the compounds 
ZnO,CO^ and 5Zn0,2C0 2 , are mixtures formed by the partial conversion 
of the primary amorphous zinc carbonate into crystalline carbonate 
and into the basic carbonate, 5Zn0,2C02,4H 2 0. If the solution of the 
zinc salt is added to a solution of alkali carbonate, the normal car¬ 
bonate is not formed, but only the basic carbonate, and this is due to 
the presence of an excess of alkali carbonate during the precipitation. 
Finally, the basic carbonate, when boiled with excess of alkali car¬ 
bonate, is converted into anhydrous zinc oxide. 

Basic zinc carbonate, 5Zn0,2C0 2 ,4H 2 0, can be obtained puro by dis¬ 
solving zinc, hydrated zinc oxide, or zinc carbonate in an excess of 
aqueous carbonic acid and then boiling the solution, when it is pre¬ 
cipitated. It is also obtained very nearly pure by precipitating zinc 
sulphate with an alkali carbonate from cold dilute solutions or from 
boiling solutions, if equivalent quantities of both salts are cm- 
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ployed. Concentration of the solutions determines the formation of 
the normal carbonate, and dilution, the formation of the basic cai- 
bonate ; above a certain concentration, excess of potassium or sodium 
hydrogen carbonate combines with the zinc carbonate to form double 
salts. 

A solution of zinc sulphate in water was mixed with a solution of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate in water, in the proportion ZnS0 1 : 
4NaHCCXj; the precipitate was allowed to remain under the mother 
liquor until it had become crystalline, then collected, and washed with 
a solution of sodium hydrogen carbonate. It consisted of small quad¬ 
ratic optically active crystals of zinc carbonate, ZnCO^JEjO, and of 
larger octahedral skeleton forms which were inactive, and gave on 
analysis numbers agreeing with the formula Na 2 0,3Zn0,4C0 2 ,SH 2 0. 
The two compounds can easily be separated mechanically. 

The author was unable to prepare a basic carbonate of cadmium. 
Only a very small quantity of cadmium carbonate is dissolved by 
aqueous carbonic acid, even under a pressure of several atmospheres. 
The precipitate obtained by adding cadmium sulphate to a solution of 
sodium carbonate consists of cadmium carbonate, CdOO ( , mixed with a 
small quantity of the basic sulphate, 2CdO,SOj; whilst by adding cad¬ 
mium nitrate to an excess of ammonium carbonate, the carbonate 
CdCO, +JH 2 0 is obtained. E. C. It. 

Electrolytic Refining of Cadmium. By Franz Mylius and 
Robert Funk (Zeits, cmorg . Ctem ., 1896, 13, 157—160).—The electro¬ 
lytic refining of cadmium is carried out in a very similar way to that 
of zinc. The cadmium is deposited from a concentrated solution 
of cadmium sulphate, slightly acidified, on cathodes of platinum or 
cadmium foil, a current density of 0*5—1 ampere per square decimetre 
being employed. The deposited cadmium is easily separated from the 
cathodes, and when melted and sublimed in a vacuum is obtamed in 
flat needles or silvery six-sided tablets. No impurities can be detected 
by chemical means in the metal so prepared. 

The lead in the impure metal is completely sepaiated by electrolysis 
of the sulphate solution with a very weak current, and is deposited 
partly at the cathode as metal and partly at the anode as peroxide. 
Iron is most easily detected by means of potassium thiocyanate. The 
presence of zinc is detected by melting a sample of the metal in a por¬ 
celain crucible and breaking the skin of oxide with a glass rod, so that 
the blight molten metal is exposed; if the cadmium is free from zinc, 
the bright surface in a few seconds becomes covered with a many- 
coloured oxidation skin; in the presence of zinc, however, the oxidation 
of the cadmium is hindered, and zinc oxide is first formed. This re¬ 
action is so delicate that less than 0*01 per cent, of zinc can be detected. 

The quantitative estimation of the zinc in cadmium is effected by 
transferring the cadmium electrolytically through a very ^dilute acid or 
salt solution, whereby the whole of the zinc remains in solution together 
with a small quantity of cadmium, and can now be easily sepaiated 
from the latter. E. G. R* 

Crystallised Slags from Copper-smelting. By Alfred 0. 

3—2 
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Lane (Bull. Geol . Soc. Amer., 1895, 6, 469—470).—At the smelting 
'works at Dollar Bay and on Torch Lake in XJpper Michigan, the copper 
which has been oxidised during the melting down of the ore is aftoi- 
wards reduced. The slag produced in this reduction has a strong 
tendency to crystallise, and contains very large molilito crystals in the 
form of square tablets with rounded and reticulated faces. The crystals 
are optically uniaxial and negative ; they aie merely shells, with a 
rectangular network of enclosed matter, consisting of a greenish bi- 
refringent substance, iron oxides, and globules of copper; a partial 
analysis, by It. L. Packard, gave 

Si0 2 . FcsOj. AljOj (JaOjMgO, Ac. [dill ] 

34*84 16*78 13*26 [35-12J 

In cavities in the slag are small scales of haematite. L. J. S. 

Solubility of Lead and Bismuth in Zinc. By WaltiiLius 
Spbing and L. Romanoff (Zeits. anorg. Ghem., 1896, 13, 29—36).— 
A crucible is prepared with a hole bored in the side at a convenient 
distance from the bottom and stopped with a plug during the prepaia- 
tion of the solution. The crucible is filled with the heavier moial 
(lead or bismuth) so that the level of the molten metal is just above 
the hole, the zinc is then added, covered with a protecting layer of 
fused salt or charcoal, and the crucible maintained at the temperature 
at which the solubility is to be determined. The contents are stirred 
about every 10 minutes. The sample of the top layer is taken by 
bailing out a sufficient portion. The plug is then knocked out of the 
side ot the crucible, and after the top layer has run out, a sample of 
the bottom layer is bailed out. A table of the composition of the two 
layers at temperatures from 266—900° is given. When the results 
are stated graphically, taking the temperature for abscissas and the 
percentage of the two layers as ordinates, two points are obtained for 
each temperature : one the solubility of bismuth in zinc, the other l ho 
solubility of zinc in bismuth, and by prolonging these two until they 
meet, the temperature is determined at which the two metals will mix 
in all proportions. The critical temperatuie for bismuth and zinc lies 
between 800—850°, that for lead and zinc between 900—950 . The 
curves are analogous to those obtained by Alexeeff for nommisoiblo 
liquids. IS. C. It. 

Metaplumbates. By M. Hoehnel (Arch. Plumn ., 1896, 234, 
397—400).—Calcium metaplumbate (Abstr., 1896, ii, 248) is much 
more stable than the metaplumbates of sodium and potassium; by 
digesting it with a solution of the acetate of a heavy metal, the mota- 
plumbate of that metal can be prepared. The following weie obtained 
in this way: metaplumbate of zinc, ZnPb0 a + 2H 2 0, reddish-brown, 
crystalline, of copper, CuPbCh, black, amorphous; of manganese, grey- 
black, crystalline; of lead, PbPbO J? i eddish-brown, amorphous, and 
identical with lead sesquioxide. 0. 2T. B. 

Potable Waters winch have flowed through Lead Pipes. By 
Ubaldo Antony and T. Benelli (Gazietta, 1896, 26, ii, 97—107, 
352—362).—The authors have examined the action of water of various 
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degrees of purity on lead, and have obtained analytical results which 
are summarised in the accompanying table. 


P\its of Uul pei 100,000 


Watei alone, unfiltcicil 

8 19 

12 9S 

8 19 

4 09 

Watei alone, filteied 

3 00 

4 09 

2 07 

2 3 2 

Watei contlining clilondes, unfilteied 

1-36 

2 73 

0 08 

4*09 

Watei containing clilondes, filteied 

0 08 

1 50 

0 67 

1 36 

Watei containing sulphates, unfilteied 

3*41 

6*83 

2 05 

1 84 

Watei containing sulphates, filteu d 

2 05 

3 41 

1 01 

1 77 


Water was allowed to iem.ua m contact with lead wne foi five days, 
each 150 c.c. of water being m contact with 285 square cm. of metal. 
The amount of lead in the unfilteied and filteicd water was then 
detei mined. The column headed 1 gives the numbeis for distilled 
water froe from air,—first for the pure water, then for water containing 
0 040 gram of sodium chloride per litre, and finally for water con¬ 
taining 0 40 gram of sodium sulphate per litre , column 2 gives the 
conosponding data for distilled water aerated by agitation with air; 
column 3 shows the results obtained with water continuously aerated 
by passing 1 litre of air through it per hout, whilst column 4 gives 
the data for distilled water through which 1 litre of air and 400 c.c. 
of carbonic anhydride were passed per hour throughout the experiment. 
The lead was determined by the process previously desciibed by the 
authors (Abstr., 1895, ii, 549) 

The authors next experimented on the solubility of lead in water 
containing various dissolved substances, with the lesults summarised 
m the accompanying table. 


Puts ol lewl pu 100,000. 


Wxtf i used 



1 

i 

1 2 

3 

1 

Distilled wain alone 

S V) 

ta-os 

8 10 

4 0!) 

Distilh d witu with N i( 1 

1 30 

2*75 

0 68 

1 09 

Distilled w it< i with N«iJsO t 

3 41 

0 83 

2-or» 

1 84 

(‘iIIC’O, solution alone 

2 45 

3 14 

2 03 

5 70 

C i H C'O) solution w ith N it ’1 

2 05 

3*11 

2 35 

3 40 

CiIICO* solution with Na - ls0 1 

2 lb 

3*32 

2 05 

3 16 

0aS0 4 solution alone 

6 83 

0 83 

3 41 

1*35 

CdSOj solution with NiCl 

5 40 

0 57 

3 51 

1*60 

PoSO* solution with Na^SOj 

4 78 

5*87 

3 69 | 

1 77 


The experiments were conducted under conditions similar to those 
prevailing in the earlier experiments. Columns 1, 2, 3, and 4 rfcfer to 
the solutions named in the first column (1) free from air; (2) saturated 
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with air; (3) continuously aerated by a current of air; aifd (4) 
continuously aerated by a current of air and carbonic anhydride; the 
quantities of sodium chloride and sulphate present in the various 
samples of water were the same as before. In the experiments with 
solutions of calcium hydrogen carbonate, each litre contained 0*04 grain 
of CaO as carbonate, whilst in the tests with calcium sulphate, each 
litre of water contained 0’095 gram of CaO as sulphate. W. J. P. 

Double Chlorides. By Raoul Vault (Compt. rend ., 1896, 123, 
421—423).—The double chlorides formed by mercuric chloride 
2HgCl 2 ,MCl 2 + wH 2 0, and HgCl 2 »MCl 2 + nH 2 0 are all more or less 
dissociated when their solutions aie submitted to dialysis. The author 
finds that when dilute solutions of mercuric chloride and various 
metallic chlorides are mixed, there is a development of heat which 
varies in different cases from 0*80 to 1*36 Cal., but generally 
approximates somewhat closely to 1*0 Cal. The double salts may 
be regarded as derived from two complex unstable acids, H 2 HgCl 4 
and H 2 Hg 2 Cl 6 . 

Solutions of cupric or cadmium chloride give practically no thermal 
disturbance when mixed with solutions of other metallic chlorides, 
and when solutions of the double chlorides of copper or cadmium are 
dialysed, the proximate constituents can be completely separated. It 
follows that these double salts exist as such in the solid state only. 

a h. b. 

The Components of Monazite. By G. Paul Dbossbacit (Her., 
1896, 29, 2452—2455).—The monazite examined camo from the Blue 
Mountains. It was finely powdered, and then decomposed with sul¬ 
phuric acid ; from the solution, the thoiium was separated by fractiona¬ 
tion, and then a large excess of sulphuric acid was added. The orbium 
metals remain in solution, whilst the cerium metals are precipitated ; 
their precipitation is rendered more complete by partially neutralising 
the liquid with soda, for with sodium sulphate, they form double salts 
which are quite insoluble in a saturated solution of that salt. 

The solution of the cerium metals is then treated with potassium 
hydroxide and permanganate, which precipitates the cerium as the 
dioxide, together with some of the didymium; the latter is extracted, 
with dilute nitric acid : strong nitric acid then extracts the cerium, 
leaving the manganese dioxide. The lanthanum and didymium in 
solution are converted into nitrates, and these are fractionally 
precipitated with sodium hydroxide; didymium is first precipitated, 
as the basic nitrate, whilst the lanthanum remains in solution. 
Perhaps the two didymium precipitates obtained contain different 
elements. 

The erbium elements in solution are precipitated with oxalic acid; 
the oxalates are converted into the hydroxides, and these into the 
nitrates, which are then fractionally precipitated with nrta.g nft.g ia 
Yttrium remains in solution ; from the precipitate, ytterbium can first 
be separated by the basic nitrate method, and erbium next fractionally 
precipitated with dilute sodium hydroxide, when the solution is found 
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to contain what is possibly a new element, with an atomic weight in 
the neighbouihood of 100. 0. F. B. 

Analyses of Steel.—By Giovanni Giorgis and Ugo Alvi&i. 
(Gav'zetta, 1896, 20, ii, 167—178).—The authors have analysed a 
number of specimens of soft steel, the mechanical properties of which 
have been studied by Biadego (Bivista Temica L'Lidnstna, 1895, 47, 
62; 1896, 2, 6, 7). W. J. P. 

Steel.—By Franz Mylius, Fritz Foerster and Georg Schoene 
(Zeits. cmorg. Ghmi 1896, 13, 38—58 ).—Iron Carbide in Steel. —The 
iron carbide was at first extracted from tool-steol by electrolysis. Anodes 
of steel plates or rods are subjected to a current of 1 ampere per 
quarter-decimetre in a bath of concentrated zinc sulphate containing 
0*1 per cent, of free acid. The electrolysis proceeds without any 
appreciable evolution of hydrogen, but the anode becomes coated with 
a grey skin which must be occasionally rubbed off. The residue ob¬ 
tained consists of a grey powder which contains from 7 to 9 per cent, 
of carbon and about 90 per cent, of iron. It is not, however, pure 
carbide; for whilst the steel dissolves completely in hot hydrochloric 
acid, this residue contains a small quantity of insoluble carbonaceous 
material. The carbide was also extracted with twice normal, and with 
normal sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature, washed as quickly 
as possible with water, alcohol, and finally with ether, and dried at 120° 
in a current of hydrogen, care being taken to exclude air as much as 
possible during the operations. Four experiments with the same steel 
gave products which contained from 6*5 to 7*2 per cent, of carbon, 
and were not completely soluble in hot hydrochloric acid, but yielded 
a small carbonaceous residue; this residue is formed by the oxidation of 
the damp carbide on exposure to air. In order to obtain an iron 
carbide completely soluble in hydrochloric acid, the steel is extracted 
on a filter bed of asbestos with sulphmic acid in an apparatus so 
arranged that the extraction is performed in an atmosphere of hydro¬ 
gen. The residue is washed in the same apparatus with water, alcohol, 
and ether in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride, and diied at 100° 
in a current of carbonic anhydride. This product is almost completely 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, the residue, which amounts to 0*1 percent., 
consists of silica. It gave on analysis—6*5 per cent. 0, 91*96 per 
cent. Fe, 1*1 per cent. Mn, 0 23 per cent. Ou, 0*02 per coni. Si, and 
traces of sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic and nickel. When heated to 
redness in a current of nitrogen or hydrogen, it lost only 0*4 per cent, 
in weight. 

Iron carbide, when dry, is not altered by exposure to air. When dried 
at 100° in a current of hydrogen, and then exposed to air, it glows and 
yields iron oxide; the same phenomenon occurs occasionally when it is 
dried at a low temperature in carbonic anhydride or nitrogen. When 
heated to redness in hydrogen, it is not pyrophoric; but the hydrogen 
must be completely displaced by carbonic anhydride or nitrogen to 
render it stable on exposure to air. When damp, it is rapidly oxidised 
on exposure to air, yielding a brown powder, which consists of a mix¬ 
ture of oxide of iron and the carbon compound 0 19 H e 0 8 described by 
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Bourgeois and Schiitzenberger (this Journal, 1875,788) and by Zahpdzky 
(Absir., 1882, 427, 660). This compound is most easily obtained by 
treating the carbide with a solution of ammonium sulphate in dilute 
sulphuric acid. The carbide is only slightly decomposed when heated 
with water at 145°, but when heated at 400° to 430° in a current of 
steam and nitrogen for half an hour, it increases 13 per cent, in weight 
and yields a black residue containing oxides of iron and free carbon 
together with a combustible gas consisting for the most part of 
hydrogen. When heated at a red heat in a current of steam for half 
an hour, it increases 29 per cent, in weight, yields a black powder of 
ferrosoferric oxide and a gaseous mixture of hydrogen, carbonic oxide 
and carbonic anhydride. It is not appreciably attacked by very dilute 
acids ; when treated with one-tenth normal hydrochloric acidsat 80°, a 
distinct evolution of hydrogen is observed. It is very gradually dis¬ 
solved by normal hydrochloric acid, and 1 gram after remaining sealed 
up in a vacuum tube for 10 days with normal hydrochloric acid gave 
only 2*5 c c. of a combustible gas. In concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
it is easily soluble and leaves only a minute residue which is insoluble in 
water, but easily soluble in alcohol or ether. In no case did the authors 
observe the formation of amorphous intermediate carbonaceous pro¬ 
ducts during the dissolution. An analysis of the gas evolved on dis¬ 
solving the carbide in hydrochloric acid gave 92*3 per cent. H, 6*3 
per cent, hydrocarbons, 1 *4 per cent. 1ST. The ratio of the combined 
hydrogen to the carbon very nearly approaches that required for a 
member of the series C n H^ 1+ o and the density of the hydrocarbon 
is about the same as that of pentane. Although the iron carbide is 
not altered by heating to redness, it melts at a white heat in an atmo¬ 
sphere of nitiogen, and carbon is deposited. The cast iion regulus thus 
obtained contains 4*36 per cent, of carbon; it is very brittle, shows a 
radial fracture like that of il spiegeleisen,” and contains no graphite. 

In order to prove that the iron carbide is present in the steol as a 
definite chemical compound, the authors extracted samples of the steol 
with various acids of different strengths. Normal acetic acid yielded 
the best results, over 90 per cent, of the carbon present in tho steel 
being obtained as carbide; whilst with N x 4 hydrochloric acid 
only 25 per cent, of the carbide was obtained. The product, in all 
cises, contained the same percentage of carbon. Samples prepared 
from different sorts of steel gave the same composition on analysis 
as did also a sample prepared from carbonised iron, made in tho 
laboratory from pure electrolytic iron which was carbonised by means 
of pure acetylene. 

It is evident fiom the above results that the carbide is a definite 
chemical compound of the formula Fe^C. Only in one reaction does 
it show a behaviour different from that which one would expect from 
a compound of the formula Fe,C, which should decompose when treated 
with acids according to the equation Fe s C + 6HC1 = 3FeCl 2 + 
OH 4 + H 2 . E. C> ft. 


Crystallised Martin-slag. By A Harpf (Jahrb. f. Min ., 1S96, ii, 
Bef. 37; from Osterr. Zeits. f. Berg- und Huttemnesen, 1895, No, 7). — 
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Crystallised slag from the Martin-furnace at the iron and steel works 
at Donawitz, gave the following results on analysis:— 

Si0 2 . FeO. AlO,. MnO. CaO. MajO. Fe. Total. sp. m. 

30 75 60*23 2 r 07 5*10 1*30 MO 0 07 100 62 4 280. 

This shows the material to be fayalite. Some of the crystals are 
tabular, others are columnar; they show the forms b {010), c {001}, 
d {110}, a {102}, and s {104}. L. J. S. 

New Cobalt and Nickel Salts. By Nagendra ch NAg (Zeits. 
anorg. Chem 1896, 13, 16—18. Compaie Durrant, Proc., 1896, 96 
and 244).—When precipitated, cobalt carbonate is treated with bromine 
in presence of potassium hydrogen carbonate, carbonic anhydride is 
evolved, .and a green solution is formed, from which a green compound, 
which does not contain bromine, is precipitated by shaking the solu¬ 
tion with alcohol and ether. The new compound is very unstable and 
has not yet been isolated, but it appears to bo an oxidation product 
probably corresponding to the ferates. A nickel compound was not 
obtained under like conditions. 

When either cobalt or nickel carbonate is treated with sodium 
acetate and bromine, a deep orange-red solution is obtained. The 
nickel solution when boiled gives a violet precipitate and a neutial 
apple-green solution. The cobalt solution gives no precipitate when 
boiled. These orange-red compounds appear to be lower oxidation 
products, for when potassium hydrogen carbonate is added to the brown 
cobalt salt solution containing an excess of bromine, the green solution 
is obtained. E. 0. R. 

Constitution of Cobalt, Chromium and Rhodium Bases. By 
Sofus M. Jorgensen (Zeits. anorg. Chem., 1896, 13,172—190; see 
also Abstr., 1895, ii, 47; 1896, ii, 424).—The author has determined 
the relative quantities of the compounds formed in the pieparation of 
Erdmann’s cobalt tiiamine nitrite (J pr. Vhem., 1866, 97, 412), and 
gives a table of the lcsults. Cobalt carbonate (10 giants) dissolved in 
liydrochloi ic acid (50 c.c.), was treated with varying quantities of 
sodium nitrite and 20 per cent, ammonia and the mixture oxidised in 
various ways ; the dark brown liquor obtained, was filtered from the 
insoluble matter and evaporated to dryness in a draught. The residue 
was dissolved in 50 70 c.c. of cold wator, whereby a second residue 

was obtained, and a dark brown solution which, when treated with 
dilute nitric acid, yioldod the xantho-nitrato. The insoluble residues 
wove washed with cold wator until free from clilorino, whereby the 
croceo- and xantho-chlorides were removed, and the rosiduo free from 
chlorine was extracted with hot water containing some acetic acid, 
when the triamine nitrite was dissolved. This was separated from the 
croceo-diaminc nitrite and other sparingly soluble impurities by frac¬ 
tional crystallisation from very dilute acetic acid; the bulk of the 
croceo-diamine nitrite was obtained in the last extraction of the residues. 
The last two salts are more soluble the more concentrated the acetic 
acid used. Of the salts of the composition 0o(NH J< ) 3 (NO 2 ) 3 , only the 
ordinary triamine nitrite and the croceo-diamine nitrite were obtained. 
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The best yield of these salts, amounting to one-f onrth of the cobalt used, 
is obtained by employing 27 grams of sodium nitrite and 200 c.c. of 20 
per cent, ammonia and passing air through the mixture for two hours 
and then allowing the mixture to remain for 3 days in an open dish. 
The relative quantities of the materials employed, the dilution, and 
especially the method in which the oxidation is effected, have a great 
influence on the composition of the products obtained. 

Different forms of the triamine nitrite and the dmifrotrimvine 
chloride .—The triamine nitrite crystallises, according to the conditions, 
in needles or in rhombic tablets. The dinitrotriamine chloride crystallises 
in quadratic tablets, in octahedra, in elongated prisms and in other 
forms; all these modifications when precipitated with hydrochloric 
acid, are converted into quadratic tablets. The dinitrotriamine chlorido 
is dissociated when dissolved in water, but only to a small degree at the 
ordinary temperature: when heated with water containing a few drops 
of acetic acid on the water bath, it yields the triamine nitrite 
according to the equation 

2(NO,) 3 C 0 (KH,) 3 Cl - (N0 2 ) 2 C o(ra d ) 3 N0 2 +Oo(lsrH3) o (N0 2 )C] 2 . 

The author was unable to obtain an isomeric triamine nitrite by 
adding sodium nitrite to the solution, and the only compound isolated 
was ammonium cobalt dinitrite. 

Action of dilute acids on croceocobalt-diaminecobalt nitrite .—Croceo- 
cobalt-diaminecobalt nitrite is converted by prolonged treatment with 
hydrochloric acid at the ordinary temperature into a dark brown 
crystalline powder which consists of the chloronitro-tetramine chloride 
and ch loronitrotetra minecohalt-diaminecobalt mfrochloride , 

mCoCl(NH) 4 Cl 2 (NH s ) 2 Co(N0 2 ) 2 . 

The latter salt is separated by washing the precipitate with water, 
in which it is insoluble:^ it is then washed with alcohol (95 per 
cent.), dried over sulphuric acid, and purified by dissolving it in 
water and precipitating with hydrochloric acid. When heated with 
sodium nitrite, it is quantitatively reconverted into the croceodiamine 
nitrite. The above constitution is proved by the following reactions. 
When heated with hydrochloric acid, it yields the chloronitrotetramine 
- chloride, and with dilute nitric acid, the aquoxantho-nitrate. When 
treated with water containing acetic acid, it yields aquoxantlio- 
saws. Silver nitrate precipitates all the chlorine as silver chloride. 
When heated with water, ammonium nitrate and ammonia, it yields 
xanthonitiate and flavonitrate. It is also obtained by mixing a solution 
of the chloronitrotetramine chloride in water containing a small 
quantity of acetic acid with a solution of the ammonium-diamine 
nitrite m water and hydrochloric acid. (L jj, 


Action of Chromic Acid on Thiosulphnrio Add. By Antonio 
Lonsi (Gazzetta, 1896, 26, ii, 119—141).—In view of the fact that 
Longi and Bonavaa (Abstr., 1896, ii, 625) have shown Diehl’s intei- 
pretation of the reaction between a chromate and d thiosulphate to bo 
erroneous, the author has examined the reaction in detail. On adding 
a mmeral acid and potassium dichromate to a dilute sodium thiosulphate 
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solution, the reaction which takes place is in accordance with the equa¬ 
tion 2H 3 0r0 4 + 6H2S 3 0 3 = 3H 2 S 4 0 G + Cr 2 (OH) 0 + 2H 2 0, small quanti¬ 
ties of sulphuric acid being simultaneously formed in accordance with a 
secondary reaction expressed by the following equation, $HjS l O h + 
14H 2 Cr0 4 + 16H 2 0 = 12H 2 S0 4 + 7Cr 2 (OH) c . Hydrogen sulphide is 
also produced, and it is shown that both sodium thiosulphate and 
tetrathionic acid give this gns when small quantities of an acid or a 
chromic salt are added to their solutions ; more hydrogen sulphide is 
obtained at high than at low temperatures, and tetrathionic acid is 
more stable than the thiosulphate, for sodium thiosulphate gives 
hydrogen sulphide when treated with hydrogen peroxide or acetic acid, 
or when carbonic anhydride is passed through its hot solution. 

W. J. P. 

Formation of Antimony Cinnabar. By John H. Long 
(J. Amer. Cliem. Soc ., 1896, 18, 342—347. Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 
399).—It has been previously shown that antimony cinnabar, obtained 
by boiling a solution of antimony chloride or tartrate with sodium, or 
calcium thiosulphate, has the composition Sb 2 S 3 . 

On boiling solutions of antimony salts with hydrogen sulphide or an 
alkali sulphide and sulphurous anhydride, the amorphous sulphide 
mixed with free sulphur is always formed. A thiosulphate precipi¬ 
tates the cinnabar red product from either acid or neutral solutions of 
antimony salts, the addition of a few drops of ammonia, however, pre¬ 
vents the precipitation. Antimonious oxide remains unaltered when 
boiled with a thiosulphate, but on adding a small quantity of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the red sulphide is slowly formed ; only a small portion, 
however, of the oxide can be converted into sulphide by this method, 
notwithstanding the amount of acid added. 

Antimony oxychloride readily gives the cinnabar-red precipitate on 
boiling with a thiosulphate solution, even without the addition of acid. 

J. J. S. 

Action of Alkali Sulphides on Auric Sulphide. By Ubaldo 
Antony and Adolfo Luoohesi (Gazzetta, 1896, 28, ii, 350—353).— 
Auric sulphide, Au 2 S o , dissolves in sodium monosulphide solution at 
3—4° giving an odourless, reddish liquid which, howover, rapidly becomes 
yellow and acquires the characteristic odour of the polysulphides. On 
pouring the odourless solution into absolute alcohol, an oily heavy 
mass is deposited which rapidly changes into a mass of white needles ; 
the latter consist of sodium sulpluvwrite Na ;5 AuS 2 , which is a compara¬ 
tively stable substance and apparently results from the reduction of 
the oily sulphaurate, Na 3 AuS 3 . Sodium sulphaurite is soluble in water, 
and the solution gives precipitates with solutions of metallic salts; 
silver sulphaurite, Ag 3 AuS 2 is obtained as a heavy reddish precipitate. 

Similar results are obtained with potassium monosulphide. 

Purple of Cassius. By Ubaldo Antony and Adolfo Lucghesi 
(Gazzetta, 1896, 26, ii, 195—196).—On adding a smaller quantity of 
mercurous chloride to a solution of auric chloride than is required by 
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the equation 3Rg01 + AuCl } = 3HgCJl 2 + Au, metallic gold ^ is 
deposited; but if excess of mercurous chloride be added, that which 
remains unchanged assumes the characteristic colour of purple of 
Cassius; similar results are obtained with cuprous chloride. Further, 
if barium sulphate and mercurous chloride are suspended in water and 
excess of auric chloride then added, the barium sulphate takes up the 
gold and becomes the colour of purple of Cassius. 

Since these several salts can assume the colour of purple of Cassius, 
it follows that the true purple of Cassius is not a compound but 
merely stannic acid mechanically coloured with metallic gold. 

W. J. 1*. 


New Double Salt of Platosemidiamine. By D aci mar Souoxr 
(Zeits. anorg. GJiem ., 1896, 13, 36—37).—A plafosemkUamhe chloride 
carboiutte 2Pt(NIL) 2 Cl 2 , Pt 2 (NH 3 ) 4 Cl 2 CO,, is obtained by mixing a 
solution of potassium platinochloride in water at 40° with a mixture 
of ammonium hydrogen carbonate end water, and then passing 
carbonic anhydride through the solution until it acquires an indigo blue 
colour and some quantity of a blackish-blue precipitate is deposited. 
The solution is precipitated with alcohol, and the precipitate washed 
successively with water and alcohol, and dried by exposure to the air. 
It forms small crystals and aggregates, is sparingly soluble in water, 
insoluble in alcohol and ether, is gradually decomposed by cold 
hydrochloric acid, and, by boiling with the acid, is converted into 
platosemidiamine chloride. When boiled with ammonia, a small 
quantity remains undissolved, and the solution when saturated with 
hydrogen chloride and treated with potassium platinochloride gives a 
precipitate of Magnus’s green salt. When treated with a slight excess 
of silver nitrate, a yellow solution of platosemidiamine nitrate is 
obtained. (i 


Iridio-ammomum Compounds. VI. By Wilhelm Palmaer 
(Zeits. anorg. Chein. 9 1896,13,211—228; see also Abstr., 1889,352; 1891, 
402 and 1165 ; and 1896, ii, 179).— Irkliotetramine dtchlorochlorkb, 
Ir^NH^Ch, H 2 0, has been obtained in very small quantities by the 
action of ammonia on iridium chloride (Abstr., 1896, ii, 179). It is 
extracted from the mixture thus obtained, together with ammonium 
chloride, by means of cold water, and is separated from the am¬ 
monium chloride by fractional crystallisation from water, or by 
crystallisation from 40 per cent, alcohol. It cry stallises in aggregates 
of thin, yellowish-white needles, or, when slowly crystallised, in 
bright yellow prisms belonging to the monoclinic system a:b:c- 
0*730<8 :1: 0*65354 ; /3 = 53° 13'. The water of crystallisation is not 
entirely removed by heating at 100°. It is soluble in 15 parts of 
water at the ordinary temperature, and has the electric conductivity 
/*-104*5 at 25 (V=1000). When heated, it yields ammonia and 
ammonium chloride and a residue of metal remains. With concentrated 
sulphuric acid, one-third of the chlorine is evolved as hydrogen chloride. 
The chcJiIorosiJfihctte, [rr(NH,,) 4 Cy 2 SO t ,2H a O, obtained by treating 
the preceding compound with concentrated sulphuric acid, crystallised 
in thin, lustrous, bright yellow scales, gives oil' ammonia wlion boated. 
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and ife sparingly soluble in water ; the solution has a neutral reaction. 
The dichlorochloroiridite, 3Ir(NII u ) l Cl i + 3IiCl jl is a leather-colouied 
precipitate, insoluble in cold water, and is attacked by concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 100°. 

The insoluble double salt of the empirical formula Ir(NH 3 ) 3 Cl ^ 
obtained by the action of ammonia on iridium chloride (7oc. cit.) f is 
partly grey and partly leather-coloured. Tho grey compound i^ 
attacked by concentrated sulphuric acid at 100°, the leather-coloured 
compound partly at 110° and partly at 100°; hence the grey com¬ 
pound is the double salt of aquopentamine chloride, and the leather- 
coloured compound the double salt of pentamine or tetramine chloride 
and iridium trichloride. 

The reactions of the tetramine salts are described in detail. The 
bromide is precipitated in bright yellow, rhombic crystals, the au*ro- 
chloride in orange-red, four-sided tablets, the platinochloride in 
blight yellow aggregates. The solutions of the tetramine salts give a 
violet colouration with chlorine water. 

Finally, the author gives a complete resume of tho chemical and 
physical properties of the pentamine, aquopentamine, hexamine, and 
tetramine compounds of iridium, and compares them with tho corres¬ 
ponding compounds of chromium, cobalt, and rhodium. K. C. It. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Behaviour of Minerals when submitted to the X-Bays. By 
Cornelius Doelter ( Jahrb.f Min., 1896, ii, 87—106).—The several 
minerals examined show great differences of transparency for the Bbnt- 
gen rays, and no general relation between the density and transparency 
can be traced, but minerals with a density greater than 5 seem to 
be opaque. Also, no relation can be traced to the chemical compo¬ 
sition or molecular weight, but sulphur and arsenic compounds are 
the most opaque, box on and aluminium compounds, as a rule, the most 
transparent, and in silicates tho opacity increases with the amount of 
iron. Dimorphous minerals do not show any important differences. 
Crystals show only slight differences in various directions. A scale of 
eight degrees of tiansparency is given:—1 diamond, 2 corundum, 
3 talc, 4 quarts;, 5 rock-salt, 6 calcite, 7 cerussite, 8 realgar. Boric 
anhydride is even more transparent than diamond ; realgar is quite 
opaque. For distinguishing between precious stones and their 
imitations, the method has a practical application. L. J. S. 

Heavy Liquids for the Separation of Minerals. By Jan W. 
Betgers ( Jahrb. /. Min., 1896, i, 212—221).—Penfield (Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 216) has mentioned that as Betgers’ thallium-silver nitrate acts on 
mineral sulphides, it cannot be used for their separation; this is due 
to the oxidising action of the nitrate. Blende is energetically attacked 
by molten silver nitrate with evolution of nitrous fumes, and separation 
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of metallic silver and zinc sulphate. Thallium nitrate acts on pyrites, 
but, at a moderate temperature, not on blende. The acetates of 
thallium , silver, lead, and mercury, and various double and basic salts, 
as well as mixed acetates and nitrates of these heavy metals, have 
been examined, but the results are not very favourable,. because, 
although the melting points are usually low, the specific gravity of the 
liquid is too low for use with mineral sulphides, being rarely above 
3—4. Thallium-silver acetate (m. p. 75°, sp. gr. 4*8) becomes opaque 
owing to separation of metallic silver. Thallium-lead acetate (sp. gr. 
3*6) is liquid at the ordinary temperature, and has a high index of 
refraction. The only ones that would be of any use are thallium 
acetate (m.p. 110°, sp. gr. 3*9) and thallium nitrate-acetate (m.p. 65°, 
sp. gr. 4*5); the former, however, owing to its low sp. gr., would be 
only applicable in a few cases, and the latter decomposes at tempera¬ 
tures above 100°. L. J. S. 


Diamondiferous Sand from Brazil. By Henri Moissan (Compt. 
rend., 1896, 123, 277—278).—Sand from Brazil, after removal of the 
siliceous constituents, was found to contain microscopic, transparent 
diamonds, black diamonds and graphite, together with particles of 
gold and platinum. It is noteworthy that in Brazil as well as at 
the Cape the diamonds are associated with graphite. C. H. B. 

Free Gold in Granite. By George P. Merrill ( Amer. J. Sci , 
1896, [4], 1, 309—311).—A specimen labelled “gold ore, Sonora, 
Mexico ” is an ordinary black-mica granite which, owing to weathering, 
is brown and friable; throughout the mass are numerous specks, rarely 
over 1 mm. in diam., of native gold. Pyrites and other sulphides are 
not present. Microscopical examination of thin sections of the rock 
shows the gold enclosed in the quartz and felspar as beautiful arbores¬ 
cent and platy forms; it therefore does not seem to be a secondary 
constituent which has been deposited along fissures, but to be a 
primary constituent which has crystallised from the original magma. 
Such a mode of occurrence of gold does not seem to have been boforo 
described. L. J. S. 


Nitrogen and Argon in Firedamp and in the Gas from the 
Bochebelle Coal Seam. By Th. Schloesing, Junr. (Cowpt. rend., 
1896, 123, 302—305).—The firedamp, collected without admixture of 
air and containing no oxygen, was found to contain the following pro¬ 
portions of nitrogen and argon. 


Mine. 

Anzin . 

Besseges . .. 

Firminy .. 

Lievin. 

Flat-de-Gier 
Ronchamp ... 
Saint-fitienne 


Pressure of issuing 
firedamp in cm. of 
water. 

. 400 

. 4 to 5 

. 16 

. 70 

. 75 

.. 8 

. 600 


Argon and nitro¬ 
gen in 100 vols. 
firedamp. 

18*1 

3*8 

0*74 

8*0 

30*0 

2*8 

3*2 


Argon in 100 
vols. fire¬ 
damp. 
0*594 
0*064 
0*012 
0*166 
0*601 
0*031 
0 037 


Argon in 100 
vols. niliogen 
and argon. 
3*28 
1 63 
1*67 
2*22 
1*83 
1*09 
1*17 


In the mines of Bochebelle there are sudden, and often violent, 
outbursts of gas which has the composition CO*, 98-13, nitrogen 
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and argon 1*14, methane 0*73. 100 c.c of the gas contains 0*021 c.c. 

of argon and 100 c.c. of the nitrogen and argon contain 1*87 c.c of 
the latter. 

Argon was found in all specimens of firedamp that were examined, 
but the proportion of nitrogen and argon in the gas varied widely. 
The ratio of argon to nitrogen also varied considerably, and often 
exceeded the ratio in atmospheric air. The most probable explanation 
is that the argon has been derived not directly from the atmosphere 
but from air dissolved in water. The possibility of some subterranean 
source of argon is of course not excluded. C. H. B. 

Trinidad Pitch. By Stephan F. Peckham and Lauba A. Linton 
{Amer.J.Sci.,'l%§§, [4], 1,193—207).—The authors have made analyses 
of the pitch found in and near the Pitch Lake of the Island of Trinidad. 
The pitch found within the Lake and also that outside have very much 
the same composition, and in all cases the pitch is fully saturated with 
moisture, usually containing some 25 to 30 per cent. About 38 per cent, 
of the residue is sand, the rest is bitumen and fragments of vegetation 
and disorganised cellular tissue. The pitch which rises in the middle 
of the Lake has a vesicular structure. When freshly dug, its colour is 
brown, but if left in the sun it soon darkens, finally becoming bluish 
black. A large mass when placed in bright sunshine will melt to a 
thin pellicle upon the exposed surface and retain the larger part of the 
water at a temperature sufficient to remove every trace of water if it 
were dried in the shade. Numerous analyses are quoted. J. J. S. 

Rutile, Cassiterite and Zircon. By Hermann Tbaube (, Jahrb. f. 
Min., 1896, BeUage , Bd. 10, 470—476).—By the action of potassium 
fluoride or of hydrogen potassium fluoride similar etch figures, indi¬ 
cating holohedral symmetry, were obtained on rutile, cassiterite and 
zircon ; this similarity cannot, however, be taken to support the view 
that zircon is isomorphous with the other minerals. 

Various analyses of rutile have shown small quantities of Fe 2 0 3 (up 
to 10 per cent.), Mn 2 0 3 and Cr 2 0 ,; and the author has artificially pre¬ 
pared rutile containing these oxides. By heating titanium dioxide 
with sodium tungstate and various oxides at a high temperature 
(1700°) rutile crystals were obtained which contain up to 5*4 per 
cent. Fe 2 0 3 , 3*01 Mn 2 0 3 or 1.91 Cr 2 O a . Under the microscope, these 
crystals, as well as tho natural crystals, do not show any inclosures, so 
that these oxides have been dissolved in the titanium dioxide. Cobalt 
and nickel oxides were not taken up in this way. A peach-coloured 
cassiterite containing chromium was also prepared. 

The changes in colour which occur when crystals of rutile and cassi¬ 
terite are heated are described, Rutile and cassiterite are acted on 
by potassium fluoride with the formation of IC,TiO 0 and*K 2 Sn0 6 . 

L. J. S. 


Reniform Limestone from Villejuif. By Louis Franchkt 
{Bull. Sog . PMlomathique, Paris, 1896, [8], 8, 10—12).—In the lime¬ 
stone at Villejuif are numerous reniform and globular masses very 
like the menilite of Menilmontant in appearance, and in fact they have 
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been described as such. The material is white or yellowish ajad very 
fine in grain. Sp. gr. 2 34—2*72; H. 4*5—5. Acid dissolves 
calcium carbonate and leaves a residue of silica. The following 
analyses show that the material is a siliceous limestone and not 
menilite, which is a variety of opal. 

Si0 2 . AUOj. Fe 2 0 3 . OiO. SiO. MgO. K 2 0. Na 2 0. C0 2 . Total. 

36*52 1*31 0*23 32-19 0*34 1-69 0-25 0*38 27-81 100 72 

24-16 1*53 0 21 38 22 0-42 2-01 0*23 0*44 32*84 100*06 

Also traces of manganese and sulphuric acid. L. J. S. 

Northupite, Pirssonite, Gaylussite and Hanksite from 
Borax Lake, California. By Julius H. Pratt (Amer. J. Sci., 
1896 [4], 2, 123—135).—The minerals here desciibed are found 
associated with borax at Borax Lake, San Bernardino Co., California. 
Borax Lake is an alkali marsh which is usually dry, but some water 
collects in it during the wet seasons. 

Northupite (compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 184).—This was found in a 
single boring as isolated and unmodified regular octahedra. When 
pure it is colourless, but owing to impurities, probably of clay and 
organic matter, the colour usually varies from dirty white to dark 
brown. It is very brittle and shows no cleavage. Sp. gr. 2*380. It 
is isotropic, and for sodium light /x, = 1*5144. The mean of two 
analyses is 

Total (less 

CO,. Cl. SO*. MgO. Na.O. K,0. 11,0. Insol. OiorCl). 

35*12 14*10 0*08 16*08 36*99 Nil 0*72 0*22 100*15 

This agrees with the formula MgC0 J} Na 2 C0 3 ,NaCl. Cold water 
acts slowly on the mineral, but hot water decomposes it rapidly with 
separation of magnesium carbonate. It does not decompose on 
exposure to air. Fusible at 1 (Kobell’s scale), with evolution of car¬ 
bonic anhydride, and leaving an alkaline mass. [For artificial northupite 
see Abstr., 1896, ii, 610]. 

Pirssonite, —This new mineral was found by C. H. Northup as 
isolated crystals in the same boring as the northupite. The crystals 
are orthorhombic and hemimorphic; a : b : c = 0*56615 : 1 : 0*3019. 
The form e(131} is present at one end only of the crystals, this being 
the pyroelectric analogous pole. The mineral is colourless to white, 
hut is often darkened by impurities; it is brittle, and does not show 
any cleavage. Sp .gr. 2*352 ; H. 3—3*5. The optical characters are 
given in detail ; with an increase in temperature, there is a small 
decrease in the value of the optic axial angle. The mean of two analyses is 

CO. CaO. Nafi . K 2 0. H.O. ALO i} &c. Si0 2 . Total/ 

36*07 23*38 25*70 0*15 14*73 0*13 0*29 100*45 

Formula, CaCO^Na^COj^HjO; this is like gaylussite, which has, 
however, 5H,0 ; the two minerals are also somewhat similar in 
appearance. Practically all the water is expelled below 150.° 
Before the blowpipe, the mineral decrepitates and fuses at 2—2*5 
(Kobell s scale) to an akaline mass. The name is given after L. V. 
Pirsson. 
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Oat//ns site .—Crystallographic and complete optical determinations 
have tfeen made on very pure crystals. Sp. gr. 1*392. 

Hanks!te. —The refiactive indices for sodium light are given as 
<i> = 1*4807, €=-1*4614. The usually accepted formula for this mineral 
is 4 Na 2 SO l ,Na 2 CO > 3 and the potassium and chlorine shown in the two 
previous analyses have been considered as impurities (salt and sylvite). 
The author, however, finds that chlorine is present in all crystals, and 
that microscopical examination shows the presence of only slight 
impurities. The following analyses have been made on pure material; 
I, on tabular crystals, and II, on prismatic crystals. 

SO, CO,. Cl. K. Insol. Sp. gi. 

I. 45*93 5*65 43*35 2*21 2*48 0*19 2*567—2*553 
IT. 45*78 5*63 43*61 2*28 2*39 0*12 2 545 

The close agreement of both these with previous analyses indicates 
that chlorine and potassium are not accidental. The formula is now 
given as 9Na 2 SO p 2 JSTa 2 CO , KC1. Potassium and sodium do not seem 
to be isomorphous heie, for theie ib just enough potassium to form 
potassium chloride. Few minerals contain three acid radicles, as this 
docs. L. J. S. 

Mysorine (Anhydrous Copper Carbonate). By Louis Franchet 
(Bull. Soc. Pliilomathique , Paris, 1894, [ 8 ], 6 , 61—65).—Thomson’s 
mysorine fiom Mysore, although no water is shown m his analysis, 
has usually been considered to be an impure malachite. In the 
present paper, material which probably came from the Urals is 
described. It is amorphous and compact, of a greenish-grey colour, 
and contains specks of malachite and iron oxide 3 fracture conchoidal 3 
lustre slightly resinous 3 sp. gr. 4*398, H. 5*5. Excepting the sp. gr., 
these characters agree completely with those given by Thomson. The 
material dissolves in hydrochloric acid with effervescence and separation 
of sulphur and iron oxide. Analysis gave 

CtiO OnO 

(tombmed (combined Loss on 

COj with CO-.), with S). S. A1 Oj. FejO* SiO>. ignition. Total. 

15 73 56*50 15 67 3*95 2*28 4*90 0 09 0*56 99*68. 

This corresponds with 72 23 per cont. of copper carbonate and 19*62 
per cent, of copper sulphide. The loss on ignition probably represents 
the water contained in the small amount of malachite present. 
Bcudant has stated that when malachite is gently heated it loses 
water and leaves a product having the characters of mysorine 3 the 
author has, however, been only able to obtain friable, black copper 
oxide, as the water and carbonic anhydride aie expelled together. 
Mysorine appears to be a definite mineral species quite distinct from 
malachite. L. J. S. 

A Green Mineral from Brisbane, Queensland. By Henry G. 
Stokes (Proc. Pot/. Soc. Queensland, 1894, 10, 11—13)—Lining 
joints and cavities in the schists of Adelaide Street, Brisbane, is an 
amorphous, compact mineral of an apple-green to dark sea-green 

von. nxxn. ii, 4 
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colour. It sometimes shows a mammillated surface, and i§ often 
streaked with white. Brittle; smooth sub-conchoidal fracture. Thin 
splinters are sub-translucent. Hardness, 4—5; sp. gr. 2*6. On 
exposure to air, it decomposes to a white powder. It is infusible, 
and is slightly attacked by acids. Analysis by E. Hall gave 

P 3 O s . Ai a 0 8 . V. lift (loss on ignition). Total. 

48-25 29-07 trace 23*61 100*93 

This corresponds approximately with 4A1 2 0 3 ,5P 2 0 5 ,18H 2 0. The colour 
appears to be due to vanadium. The mineral somewhat resembles 
turquoise. L. J. S. 

Wardite, a new hydrous basic Aluminium Phosphate. By 
John M. Davison (Amer. J. ScL, 1896, [4], 2, 154—155).—Occasionally, 
the decomposition of the variscite from Utah (Abstr., 1894, ii, 321) has 
given rise to cavities in the nodules; wardite incrusts these cavities. 
It is light-green or bluish-green, with a vitreous lustre, and is con¬ 
cretionary, sometimes approaching to oolitic, in structure. Sp. gr. 
2*77 ; H. about 5, being a little harder than variscite. Analysis 
gave 

Po0 5 . FeO. CuO. MgO. HaO. K 2 0. II 2 0. A1 3 O s [difl.]. 

34*46 0*76 0 04 2*40 5*98 0*24 17*87 [38*25] 

Formula: P 2 0 5 , 2ALO.J, 4H>0 = Al 2 (0H) u P0 4 + JH 2 0 ; or, perhaps, 
AlNaPQ 4 , Al(OH) J + ^H 2 0. The following series is made out. 

Peganite .. . Al 2 (OH) a P0 4 + lJH a O 

Turquoise. Al 2 (OH)«PO, +1 H.,0 

Wardite . Al a (0H) 3 P0 4 + JH a O 

Before the blowpipe, the mineral swells up and turns white. It is 
only partially decomposed by acids j hot aqua regia leaves 20 per 
cent, undissolved, this is, however, soluble after being ignited. 
When first ignited, about 11 per cent, is insoluble in acids. The 
name is given after H. A. Ward. 

Analyses of the variscite agree with that of Packard (Abstr., 1894, 
ii, 321), but, contrary to bis statement, this mineral is completely 
soluble in aqua regia and in sulphuric acid. At 100—130° it gives olT 
22*22 per cent, of water, and on ignition 0-50 per cent. more. A pure 
white variscite from this locality is mentioned, the usual colour being 
green. L. 3. S. 

Oroooite from Tasmania. By Charles Palache (Awer. J . AW., 
1896, [4], 1, 389—890).—A crystallographic description is given of 
crocoite from the silver-bearing lead deposits of Adelaide mine on 
Mount Dundas, west coast of Tasmania. The light hyacinth-red 
crystals rest on a matrix of lamellar limonite ; they are prismatic in 
habit, and are translucent with adamantine lustre (compare Abstr, 
1896, ii, 657). L. J. S. 

Constitution of the Silicates. By Frank W. Clarke {Bull. U.S . 
GeoL Survey, 1895, Ho. 125,1—109. Compare Abstr., 1888,659 ; 1891 j 
529).—The author here summarises his views on the constitution of the 
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naturally occurring silicates and their relations to one another, and in 
a complete and connected account of the whole series discusses each 
species in detail. Even when the empirical formulae have been 
definitely determined, which, owing to impure material, isomorphous 
replacements, and defective analyses, has not yet been done in very 
many cases, there is no method of determining molecular weights, so 
that attempts to arrive at the constitution of the silicates must be 
more or less speculative. Simplicity of structure is, however, to be 
inferred from the occurrence of only a limited number of definite 
minerals, which are usually exceedingly stable salts and have been 
formed under special conditions. Of importance in showing the rela¬ 
tion in structure of one mineral to others is the study of its alteration 
products, as shown by pseudomorphs and by such experiments as those 
of Lemberg, Friedel and others. 

All the silicates are considered as salts of one or other of the follow¬ 
ing silicic acids :—Ortho-, H i SiO i ; meta-, H 2 *SiO^ diortho-, H 6 Si y O^; 
dimeta-, H 2 Si 2 0 5 ; tri-, H,8i ,O s . Besides normal salts, there are also 
double salts, and basic and acid salts, and it is often impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish between these; for example, Al 2 Si0 5 may be expressed as a 
basic metasilicate by three different structural formulae, or as an 
orthosilicate by two. A large number of minerals may be most 
easily interpreted as orthosilicates, and, most of these being salts of 
aluminium, they can be considered as substitution derivatives of the 
normal salt, Al 4 (Si0 4 ) 3 , which is taken to be a fundamental molecule 
in this theory of the silicates. This salt, which is possibly represented 
by the mineral xenolite, can be written structurally in several different 
ways ; the one here adopted is Al:[(Si0 4 ):Al] 3 . The following groups 
are then made out, and, under the various heads, the constitution 
and relations of all known silicates which can be referred to mineral 
species are minutely discussed. 

Orthosilicates of aluminium —I. The nephelite type.—Here one atom 
of aluminium is replaced by R' 3 ; for example, nephelite, AL(8i0 4 ) t Na 3 ; 
muscovite, Al.j(SiO t ) } KH 2 ; topaz, Al 3 (SiO t ) 3 (AIF 2 ) 3 ; andalusite, 
Al 3 (Si0 4 ).(A10) 3 . This brings out the rolation between topaz and 
andalusite, and their alteration to muscovite. 

II. The garnot-biotite type.—Here the general formula is 
Al L> (SiO 1 ) 3 Tl , 0 . Of the three subtypes, the first includes natrolite, 
Ai 2 (Si0 4 ) JSTa 2 H { ; the second biotite, Al a (Si0 4 ) 3 MgJEIK; and the third 
the garnet s,R" 2 (Si0 4 ) 3 R" 3 , and theepidotegroup, R'2(Si0 1 ) 3 B" 2 (It ,,, 0H). 
The relations between garnet, epidote and idocrase are discussed. 
Sodalite, Al 2 (Si0 4 ) ;J lTa 1 (A101), and cancrinite, Al2(Si0 4 ) 3 Ha 4 H(AlC0 3 ), 
are placed in this group. 

III. The felspars and scapolites.—There is a parallelism between 
these two series, and both yield muscovite and kaolin as altera¬ 
tion products. The end members of the series are expressed as: 
albite, AhS^O^oNaoAL; anorthite, [Al(Si0 4 ) 3 Al 2 Ca] 2 Ca; marialite, 
Al(Si 3 0 8 ) s ]Sra 4 Al(AlCl ); meionite, [Al(Si0 4 ) 3 Al 2 Ca] 2 Ca 2 0. Kaolin is 
given as 0H>Al(Si0 4 ) 2 AlH 3 . Leucite is related to the feslpars and 
garnets, and is written as a pseudometasilica be, Al(Si 3 0 s ) 2 (Si0 4 ) 2 K 4 Al 3 . 

IY. The normal zeolites.—These are related to nephelite and the 
felspars, and may be called felspathic zeolites (Abstr., 1894, ii, 459). 
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V. The micas and chlorites.—(Abstr., 1890, 460; 1802, 125, 794; 
1893, ii, 78 ; 1896, ii, 37.) 

YI. The tourmaline group.—Four typos of tourmaline are given, 
and are written as two Al(vSi0 l ) di /// 2 (Al*130 2 ) groups connected by 
Al(BO a ^NaH, where IV" is Al, or MgH; this formula explains 
the alteration of tourmaline to mica. Axinite and some other 
boro&ilicates are considered here. 

YII. Miscellaneous species.—For staurolite is suggested 

[Al(Si0 4 ) 3 (A10) 6 FeLFe. 

Orthosilicates of the Dyad Bases. —It is here necessary in most cases 
to assume polymerisation; for example, the members of the humile 
group, as recently shown by Penfield and Howe, arc derivatives of the 
salts Mg s (8i0 4 ) 4 , Mg fa (Si0 4 ) 2 , and Mg 4 (fti0 4 ) 2 . And owing to the exist¬ 
ence of trimerite, Be 3 Mji 2 Ca(Si0 4 ) 3 , phenakite is written with the triple 
formula Be G (Si0 4 ) 3 . The constitution of serpentine is discussed, and is 
expressed as H 3 (Mg0H)Mg 2 (Si0 4 ) 2 . The structural formulae <f£ these 
are written as rings or series ot rings, others are written as open 
chains, for example, dioptase, (^(SiO^H^Cu. 

Orthosilicates of Tetrad Bases .—To zircon is given the polymeric 
expression Zr(Si0 4 ) 4 Zr s , and from this other zirconium silicates are 
derived. Auerbachite is Zr 4 (Si { O s )(Si0 4 ) >; and eudialyte and eucolite 
are mixtures of tri- and orthosilicates forming a group like the felspars. 
Thorium and titanium silicates find a place here. 

Diortkosilicates. —Although ethereal salts of H 6 Si 2 0 7 are known, the 
metallic salts are uncertain. The typical member of the group is 
barysilite, Pb 3 Si 2 O y , and other lead silicates belong here. Apophyllite 
is given as Ca. 2 (lSi 2 0 7 ) 3 H 12 (Ca0H) 3 , and to it okenite and gyrolite are 
related. Cordierite seems to be the only aluminium salt. 

Meta- and Dimetasilicates .—These are not easy to interpret, and in 
the case of the pyroxenes and amphiboles the analyses show variations 
from the metasilicate ratio. Wollastonite and peciolite are given ns 
Ca 2 (Si0 3 ) s Ca and Ca 2 (SiO. } ) NaH respectively, as being chemically dis¬ 
similar from the normal pyroxenes. The fact that spodumeno splits 
up on alteration into eucryptite and albite suggests that it is a 
mixed ortho- and tri-salt, to be written as Al b (Si 3 O h ) ^SiO^ f Li tf ; by 
analogy the other pyroxenes are also written as pseudometasilicates, 
P" b (Si 3 0 8 ) 2 (Si0 4 ) 2 ; and Tschermak’y aluminous constituent of augilo 
is taken six times as Al b (Si0 4 ) 3 (Si0 4 ) X-AlO^Mg)^ As tlio amphiboles 
have a less specific gravity than the pyroxenes, they may be supposed 
to have smaller molecules (this is opposed to the usually accepted 
formulae CaMgSLO^ and CaMg,Si 4 0 I2 of diopside and tremolito respec¬ 
tively), and, considering them as pseudometasilicates with the bases 
replaceable by fourths, the formula may be written as RVSiOjXSiXX) ; 
glaucophane is Mg 2 Na 2 (A10) 2 (Si 3 0 8 ) 2 . The pyroxenes are then bipoly- 
merides of the amphiboles, and the character of the structure is the 
same for both groups. 

Petalite, AlLi(Si. 2 0 3 ) 2 , and milarite, HKCa k> Al 2 (Si o 0 r V., are dimeta- 
sihcates, and so are inordenite and ptilolite (Abstr., 1893, ii, 77). 

L. ,T. ft. 
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Microcline from the Spessart. By E. Philippi (tier, Monel? nb. 
Ges . Frankfurt , 1896, 125—133).—In the gneiss of the Spessart Moun¬ 
tains near Damm and Aschaffenburg are pegmatite veins containing pale 
Uesh-red felspar. The cleavage angle, 001 : 010, of this felspar varies 
from 90° 1' to 90° 11'; macroscopically, no albite lamellae are seen. As 
shown by micro-chemical reactions, the small amount of soda varies in 
quantity, and, for the following analysis, a specimen containing ap¬ 
parently the average amount was selected. 

Loss on 

Si0 3 . AL»Oj. Fc/),. (JaO MgO. Iv a O. Na,0. ignition. Total. 

63*84 19~*74 0*03 0*21 0*06 13*42 1*82 0*39 99*51. 

Sp. gr. 2*562. The amount of calcium corresponds with 1*10 per cent, 
of anorthite, and the sodium with 15*75 percent, of albite. After de¬ 
ducting this plagioclase material, and calculating the remaining silica, 
alumina, and potash to 100, the composition of the potash felspar is 
Si0 2 63*84, AljO, 19*85, K^O 16*31; here tlicie is an excess of 1*42 
per cent, of alumina over the theoretical amount, which indicates 
commencing alteration, a fact also shown by the microscopical 
examination. 

The angle of optical extinction on 6(010) is 5—7 J , as in orthoclase; 
on c(001), it varies from 4 2 n to 16 J . The mineral is a microcline-perthito, 
with albite lamellae usually in one direction only; the microscopical 
characters of these lamellae are described in detail. 

L. J. S. 

Rooks and Asbestos from Corsica. By M. Oels ( Jdhrb . /. 
Min., 1896, i. Ref., 46; from huiug.-Diss. Erlangen, 1894).—Actinolite- 
asbestos from Luri and Morosaglia, Corsica, gave the following results 
on analysis. 

Si0 3 . Al a 0 3 . Fe 2 0 v FuO. MgO. CaO. 11,0. Total. 8p.gr. 

55*65 1*73 2*45 0*13 2356 14*64 0*98 99*14 2*99 

56*84 2*64 1*05 0*36 24*05 14*18 1*89 101*01 3*09 

Several analyses of serpentine, as well as of some other rocks, are 
given. L. J. S. 

Pyrophyllite from the Urals. By Franz Loewinson-Lessing 
(Verb. misti.-k. min . Ges., 1895, [2], 33, 283—287).—The pyrophyllite 
occurring in radial aggregates at Pycbminsk, near Beresovsk, is shown 
to consist of a mechanical mixture of two minex*als which may be 
separated by means of Tlioulet’s solution. The heavier portion gave 
analysis I, this corresponding with 3H 2 0,3Al a 0 3 ,llSi0 2 , and so being 
near to the formula usually given for pyrophyllite, namely, 

H 2 0,AU>*,4Si<9,; 

the lighter portion gave analysis II., this corresponding with 
3R0,8H 2 0,4Al 2 0 3 ,98i0 2 , and is therefore distinct from pyrophyllite, 
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which it closely resembles in appearance; the name pseudopyrophyl1 he 
is given to this lighter mineral. 

Loss on 


Si0 2 . AljOj. JF o >Oj. 
I. 04-94 29-22 — 

II. 43-68 32-60 3*13 


EeO MgO. CaO. ignition. Total Sp gi. 

— 0-16 0-67 5*90 100-89 2*782 

0 30 9-08 0*59 11*52 100-90 2-687 


Hermann’s analysis of the Pychminsk mineral agrees fairly closoly 
with a mixture of three parts of pyrophyllite and one of pseudo- 
pyrophyllite. The pseudopyrophyllite is harder, and greener in colour 
than the pyrophyllite; both are orthorhombic, with a very perfect 
basal cleavage; the acute optical bisectrix is perpendicular to the 
cleavage, and the dispersion of the axes is feeble with p > u. Psoudo- 
pyrophyllite differs from pyrophyllite in having a larger optic axial 
angle, and in being optically positive. The microscopical examination 
points to a variability in the composition of pseudopyrophyllite. 

L. J. S. 


A Crystal of Labradorite from Gabbro. By N. H. Winchell 
(Bull. Mus. Hist. Xat. (Paris), 1896, 160—161).—Blocks of gabbro 
from Bearev Bay, Minnesota (N.E. shore of Lake Superior), contain 
large crystals of labradorite; one of these crystals is described. Optical 
extinction angle on b (010) 25—27% on c (001) 7—11°; sp. gr. 2*72. 
Analysis gave 

Si0 2 . ALO s . Fe 3 0*. FeO. CaO. MgO. K,0. Na O. Total 

50-75 32“80 0-22 — 13*69 0 04 0-12 2*60 100 22. 

This is between A\ An 2 and Ab x An,., and corresponds with labradorito- 
bytownite. u L. J. ft 

Alteration of Glauconite. By K. D. Glinka (Annua ire Gtol . 
Min. de la Eu^sie, 1896, 1, Mem 1—3).—Gumbel has stated that 
glauconite alters to limonite, and Koudriavtseff gives silica as an 
alteration pioduct of this mineral. It is pointed out that mineral 
waters from glauconite rocks contain iron and potassium, and the 
hydrated iron oxides which cement these rocks have probably boon 
derived from the glauconite. Analyses of the altered mineral show 
that with a decrease in the iron and potassium them is an increase in 
the aluminium, the end product then being a ferruginous clay. 
Reasons are given for doubting Koudriavtseft’s conclusion that silica 
is an end product. L. J. ft 

Artificial Production of Rocks by Fusion in the Presence of 
Various Agents. By Cornelius Doelter (Jahrb. J\ Alin., 1896, i, 
211—212). K. Schmutz, under the diiection of the author, has fused 
natural rocks in the presence of various agents; the fused products 
consist of a glassy base containing the minerals mentioned below. 
When eclogite was fused with calcium and sodium fluorides, the re¬ 
sulting glass contained meionite and plagioclase. Leucitite with cal¬ 
cium chloride gave orthoclase; with sodium fluoride and potassi um 
silicofluoride, it gave scapolite, mica and magnetite; and with sodium 
chloride the same rock gave augite, scapolite and magnetite. Gi unite 
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with sodium chloride and potassium tungstate gave plagioclase, augite, 
and tridymito 3 in the prosenco of other agents, olivine, augite 01 
scapolite accompanied the plagioclase. Hephelite-basalt with cal¬ 
cium fluoride, sodium chloride and boric acid gave magnetite, anorthite 
and augite. A chlorite-schist containing pyrites when fused with 
sodium and aluminium chlorides gave oligoclase, mica, pyrites, and 
haiiyne. L. J. S 

Analcite Diabase from California. By Harold W. Fairbanks. 
(Jahrh.f. Min., 1896, ii, Ref., 89—90 3 from Bull. £>ej)t. GeoL Unfa. Cali- 
fwnia , 1895, 1, 273—300).—In San Luis, Obispo Co., California, are 
three isolated occurrences of analcite-diabase in large dykes; these rocks 
are interesting on account of their relations to teschenite and theralite. 
The rock of the most important of these, the' Cuyamas dyke, is much 
decomposed, and contains, in order of formation, magnetite, olivine, a 
plagioclase near labradorite, augite, and analcite ; tho structure is 
granular. Intersecting the main dyke are numerous smaller dykes, in 
which the rock is fresh and contains the same minerals as before, with 
the exception of olivine; here the structure is paiudiomorphic. Tho 
analcite occurs under four different conditions : ( 1 ) lining cavities, 
(2) filling angular spaces between the felspar crystals, (3) replacing 
felspars, (4) in one of the dykes in the form of hexagonal or rounded 
grains partly enclosed within the felspars ; it is considered to be an 
alteration product of nepholite. Secondary felspar and prehnite re¬ 
place analcite. Analysis by V. Lenher of tho rock from one of the 
secondary dykes gave— 

SiCKj. A1 3 0 3 . Pe 2 0 3 . FeO. OaO. MgO. K a O. R&jO. 

50-55 20*48 2-66 4*02 7*30 4*24 2*27 8*37 

ILO. Cl. Total. 

0*44 trace 100-33 L. J. S. 

Comendite, a new Rhyolite. By S. Bertolio (Jahrb. f. Min., 
1896, ii, Ref., 76—77 ; from JUmL Acrad. Lined, 1895 [5], 4, Sem. 2, 
48—50).—The island of S. Pietro, off the west coast of Sardinia, con¬ 
sists of very acid volcanic rocks; theso are lip a rites rich in alkalis, 
and containing much quartz and chalcedony. Basic minerals are 
subordinate; biotito and hornblende occur in some of the rocks, but 
more usual is a pyroxene resembling togyrito, which shows tho pleo- 
chroism c bright yellow, B greon-yollow, a loaf-greon. Liparitos with 
an .alkali pyroxene form a new group, to which tho name comendite, 
from tho locality Comendo, is givou. Tho rook also contains an am- 
pliibolo resembling arfvodsonite, with pleochroism c brown, a greenish- 
yellow. In a previous paper (Boll. Com. GeoL ItaL , 1891, 25,407), tho 
author gives tho following analysis of this rock. 

Si0 8 . Al a Oj,Fo a 0 3 . CftO. MgO. K s O. Hn.,0. Total. 

80*3 9-2 trace 0*6 3*9 5 : 5 99*5. 

L. J. S. 

Green Slate from Llatiberis. * By John H. Costs (Ber., 1896, 
2©, 2450—2451).—Green slate from the JDinomwig quarry near 
Llanberis gave tho following rosults on analysis: the composition is 
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similar to that of a clayey soil. The portion soluble in strong 
hydrochloric acid gave I, and the insoluble portion IT. 

SiO,. ALOi. Fe,0,. FeO. OaO. MgO. Not dot. 

I. — 4-^9 1-52 3-96 0-22 2-14 — 

II. 77-37 18-68 1-60 — trace — 2-35 

Loss on 

Na^OjKoO. P 2 O v TnsoL ignition. Total. 

I. 0-13 0-41 85*06 1*34 99*57 

The presence of phosphoric acid is noteworthy. Seminormal hydro¬ 
chloric acid acts appreciably on the rock, and extracts 0'089 per cent, 
of phosphoric acid. Sp. gr. of the rock = 2*818. L. J. S. 

Theralite from Costa Rica. By John E. Wolff (Anver. J. ScL< 
1896, [4], 1, 271—272).—This rock forms a large intrusion in Tertiary 
limestone on the Atlantic slope of the Costa Rica volcanic plateau. 
It is a dark grey spotted rock, and shows distinct crystals of augite 
and biotite, and rounded areas of radiated zeolites. The microscope 
shows : augite, plagioclase (labradorite), sanidine, nephelite, a mineral 
of the sodalite group, olivine, biotite, magnetite, apatite, and analcite 
and other zeolites. The main differences from the Montana type arc 
the absence of segyrite, the distinctly basic plagioclase, and the small 
amount of sanidine \ it is also probably poorer in alkalis. This is the 
nearest approach yet described to the theralite of Rosenbusch, namely, 
a plutonic plagioclase-nephelite rock. L. J. S. 

Altered Vesuvian Lava. By Franz Loewinson-Lessing (Amvucdre 
Geol. Alin, de la Bussie , 1896, 1, Section II, 10—11; from (7. B. Soc. 
Xaturcdistes St. Petersbourg } J1S95, No 1, 15—16).—A lava stream of 
1631 forms a sea-cliff at La Scala in the harbour of Resina; the long 
action of a warm saline solution in the form of spray has decomposed 
the rock to a soft, friable mass containing porphyritic crystals of augite 
and leucite. Analysis of this decomposed rock gave the results under 
I ; this is compared with the average composition of Yesuvian 
lava II. 

Si0 3 . AloOg. FcsOj. FlO. CaO. MgO. Na.O. 

I. 48-31 '-24*23-' 9*54 8*24 4-83 

II. 47*82 18*85 5*24 5*12 9*51 4*40 2*65 

Loss on 

1LO. ignition. Total. 

2*77 1*73 99*65 

6-41 — 100*00 

This shows that ferrous iron and potash have been replaced by 
magnesia and soda respectively. The material contains 1*32—1*55 
per cent, of chlorine, which can be extracted by water as chlorides of 
sodium and magnesium. L. J. S. 

Meteoric Irons—[Rhabdite and Schreibersite], By Emil W. 
Cohen (Jahrb.f. Alia., 1896, ii, Ref., 42—43 ; from Ann. h.h. Kaiurhist. 
Hofmuseuwsj Wien , 1894, 9, 97—118).—In No. III. of his “Meteoric 
Iron Studies 99 the author gives analyses of several irons, and of the 
isolated rhabdite needles. It is shown that the acicular lhabdite and 
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tlie platy schreibcrsiie have the same chemical composition, namely, 
(Fe,Ni,Co) P * the two occur together and only differ in habit. 
Goniometric measurements of rhabdite needles showed the existence of 
a tetragonal prism zone. The irons examined were :—I See-Lasgen, 
Prussia; II Poison de Mapimi [= Coahuila], Mexico; III Sanchez 
Estate, Mexico; 1Y Hex Hirer Mounts, S. Africa; Y Schwetz, 
Prussia ; Y1 Ttasgata, New Granada ; YII Lime Creek [=Claiborne], 
Alabama. The mineralogical composition of these is as follows. 



I 

D 


| 


Q 

! VII 

Nickel iron. 

98*76 



B 


.H 

96*96 

Ni-Fe phosphides . . . 

1*21 
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0*15 
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0*56 
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Insoluble ... . 

1 


~ 


~ 

0*36 



The action of acid on the different irons of similar chemical 
composition is very variable, dissolution taking place in a few days, or 
only after an interval of months. Analysis of the portions soluble in 
dilute hydrochloric acid gave 



Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

1 

| P. 

Cu. 

I 

92*23 

7*24 

0*47 

0 01 

0*02 

IT 

94*22 

5*37 

0*54 

0*06 

0*01 

III 

92*47 

6*68 

0*53 

0*0169 

| 0*0148 

VI 

92*29 

5*50 

0-84 

0*15 

0*02 

VII 

93*86 

4*97 

0*76 

0*16 

i 

1 0*01 


I 


Analysis of tho isolated rhabdite needles gave 



Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

1\ 

0,. 

S (ealed.) 

Residue. 

Tol.il. 

I 

19-06 

35*48 

0*45 

13*33 

0*1S 

0 58 

0 63 

100 03 

11 

51 *60 

30*89 

0*70 

14-03 



0 9 b 

99*56 

III 

55*01 

28*63 

0*60 

15 -2i 

0-43 



100*19 

IV 

55*51 

26*73 

0*46 


0*25 


— 

98*91 

VII 

47*22 

30*16 

0*38 

14*16 

0 95 

1*16 


95*57 


With III, there is 0 28 per cent, of carbon; in IY and YII are 
small quantities of chromite and silicates. 

Analysis of schreibersite from IY gave 

I<’g Ni. Co. P. Or. Chromite. S. Total. 

61-4G 21-31 0-34 15-20 0*32 0-25 0-39 99*27 

> L. J. S. 
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The Meteorite of Hamblen Co., Tennessee. By George V. 
Merrill {Amer. J. Sci., 1896, [4], 2, 149—153).—Kakius’s analyses 
of this meteorite (Abstr., 1894, n, 56) showed that olivine could bo 
present in only small quantities, for in the 37*63 per cent, of the 
stony portion which was soluble in liydiochlorio acid only 1*31 pov 
cent, of magnesia was present; and at the time no satisfactory con* 
elusion was come to as to the mineral composition, beyond that the 
insoluble portion consisted mainly of pyroxene. 

Microscopical examination by the present authbr shows a holo- 
crystalline, granular ground-mass of enstatite, diallage, and anorthite, 
with porphyritic pyroxenes and some indeterminable material 
between the grains. Olivine is inconspicuous, and cannot be separated. 
The anoithite gave the following results on analysis. 

Si0 2 . A1 2 0 s . FlO. CaO. MgO. Ka 2 0. Total. 

42*02 37 77 trace 16 41 0*96 not det. 97*16 

The enstatite was found to contain magnesium, but no calcium or 
aluminium. These minerals do not, however, altogether satisfy the 
requirements of the analysis of the soluble portion. After separating 
the anorthite as far as possible, some of the material is still gelatinised 
by acid, and, as magnesium and calcium go into solution, the presence 
of monticellite is suggested. When the stony portion of the meteorite 
is boiled with water, chlorine, sulphuric acid, calcium and iron are 
extracted ; this suggests the presence of gypsum (derived from 
oldhamite) and lawrencite. The minerals probably present are then : 
nickel-iron, enstatite, diallage, anorthite, olivine (or monticellite), 
oldhamite (or secondary gypsum), lawrencite, troilite, and schreibersite. 

The meteorite is to be classed as a mesosiderite; but the composition 
and structure are very variable, for the stony and metallic portions 
each in turn predominate in different parts. In the coarser portions, 
especially when near the metallic iron, there is a strongly maiked 
cataclastie structure, which is well shown in the anorthite. The 
average sp. gr. of the fragments is 4*32. 

[Bakins in a later note ( Am&r . J\ Sci 1893, 40, 482) had corrected 
some errors in his formula, and suggested that the soluble portion 
might consist of olivine and anorthite.] L. J. S. 

The Geologic Efficacy of Alkali Carbonate Solutions. By 
Eu&eh W. Hilgard {Amer. J. Sci , 1896, [4], 2, 100—107. Compare 
Abstr., 1893, ii, 163). —The presence of alkali carbonates in mineral 
waters is usually explained by supposing that carbonic anhydride has 
extracted the alkalis from silicates ) but it is better explained by the 
fact that alkali carbonates are formed when a solution of an alkali 
sulphate or chloride is treated with calcium or magnesium carbonate 
in the presence of carbonic anhydride. The action of alkali carbonates 
in soils and in hardening muds is discussed, as is their efficacy in the 
alteration and metamorphism of rocks, and in the formation of 
mineral veins. j, j g 

Artesian Waters of N. S. Wales. By John C. H. Mingayh 
{Australian Assoc. Adv. Sci. 9 1895, 6, 265—277).—Nineteen analyses 
are given of the water from aitesian bores in the western district of 
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JSTew South Wales; the total solids, except in five cases, are small, 
ind consist mainly of sodium and potassium carbonates, and sodium 
chloride, with less calcium and magnesium carbonates, alumina, silica, 
xnd organic matter. The value of these waters for irrigation and 
Dther purposes is discussed. Analyses of the soluble salts in two 
samples of soils are given. The deteriorating action on plants of 
alkali carbonates introduced by irrigation may be counteracted by 
gypsum. L. J. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Oxygen Tension of Arterial Blood. By Joiin S. Haldane and 
J. Lorkain Smith (J. Phy^ioL, 1896, 20, 497—520).—The aeroto- 
metric method of estimating the oxygen tension in blood is open 
to many objections that are pointed out. The value of the present 
method is accentuated by the fact that it is applicable to animals and 
men during life. The subject breathes air containing a small known 
amount of carbonic oxide until the percentage saturation of his 
haemoglobin with that gas is constant. The final saturation with 
carbonic oxide of haemoglobin solutions can be determined with quite 
small quantities of blood from the finger by a method previously 
described; it depends on the relative tensions of carbonic oxide and 
oxygen in the liquid, so that if the tension of carbonic oxide and the 
final saturation of the haemoglobin are known, the oxygen tension 
can be inferred. Full details of the method of titration with carmine 
and a few necessary corrections are given. 

It was proved that the oxygen tension of human arterial blood is 
26*2 per cent, of an atmosphere or 200 mm. of mercury ; as this is 
higher than the tension of oxygon in the alveolar air, diffusion alone 
will not explain tho passage of oxygen from the alveolar air to the 
blood. Carbonic oxide is not oxidised in the body. W. D. H. 

Muscular Power and Gaseous Metabolism. By Lou is Schnyder 
(Zeits. liiol,, 1806,33, 289—819).—The increased discharge of carbonic 
anhydride that occurs during work is lessened by practice. Tho 
amount of decomposition of tissue depends on the extent of the 
exertion rather than of the work done. In normal individuals, the 
involuntary muscles are already in a state of “training,” and in 
weakened convalescents those work with abnormal exertion even 
during so-called rest. W. D. H. 

The Lowest Limit of Nitrogenous Equilibrium. By Erwin 
Yoit (Zei&ti. Biol,, 1896, 33, 333—351).—This paper is principally 
polemical. In it, with a few new experiments, 0. Voit’s original 
teaching is confirmed, and Munk’s criticisms on this work combated. 

W , D. H. 
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Influence of Fat on Nitrogenous Metabolism. By A- Wkjke 
and Hugo W ciske (Zeits. physiol. Chem , 1896,22, 265—277. Compare 
Abstr., 1895, ii, 51C ; 1896, ii, 198, 535).—This is a continuation of 
previous work. The general conclusions are that in herbivora (sheep), 
gradually increasing doses of fat added to a rich proteid diet cause a 
smaller nitrogenous assimilation, and the output of nitrogen gets less 
until equilibrium is established. This has a limit which was reached 
in the authors* experiments when the daily dose of fat amounted to 150 
to 180 grams; beyond that, nitrogenous metabolism is increased. 

W. D. H. 


Preparation of Pepsin. By Cornelis A. Pekelharing (Zeits. 
physiol. Chem., 1896, 22, 233—244).—A very powerful preparation 
of pepsin is obtained by dialysing artificial gastric juice against 
distilled water; the pepsin is precipitated, redissolved in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and reprecipitated by dialysis. There is much loss of 
material in the process. It gives the proteid reactions and contains 
phosphorus (less than 1 per cent.). This may be in the pepsin or in 
a nucleo-proteid mixed with the pepsin, but it is not due to admixture 
with lecithin. By heating a solution, the phosphorus-containing sub¬ 
stance is precipitated, and proteose goes into solution. The quantity 
of phosphorus in this nucleo-proteid is less (0*3 per cent.) than in the 
original substance; some unknown phosphorus-containing subst an ces 
passing into solution. The nuclein yields alloxuric bases. 

The activity of this pepsin is destroyed by alcohol, or by heating 
it to the temperature (60—70°) to which the precipitation just described 
occurs. 

If commercial pepsin is digested with 0*3—0*5 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, even for 5 days, it still continues to curdle milk. This is 
contrary to Hammarsten’s statement. W. D. H. 


Bro min e in the Animal Body after the Administration of 
Bromine Compounds. By Werner Rosenthal (Zeits. 2 & 1 M 0 I. 
Chem.^ 1896, 22, 227—232).—Four dogs were fed on Paal’s hydrogen- 
bromide-peptone added to fiesh and milk. There were no toxic 
symptoms. After death, bromine was found in the thyi’oid (small 
quantities occur with iodine in the normal thyroid), liver, spleen, hair, 
pancreas, muscles and kidney in small quantities. About the same 
quantity is found when potassium bromide is given. W. D. H. 

Effects of the Injection of Peptone into the Circulation. By 
William H. Thompson (J. Physiol , 1896, 20, 455—473).-—In dogs, 
Witte’s “peptone,” in doses below 0*02 gram per kilo, of body weight, 
produces hastening of coagulation; above this dose, it causes re¬ 
tardation, as others have found. In doses as low as 10—15 milli¬ 
grams per kilo, it causes a fall of blood pressure when the rate of 
injection is rapid \ this is due to vascular dilatation by a direct 
influence on the blood vessels of the splanchnic and other areas. No 
indirect influence through the vaso-motor centre was observed, the 
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results found being practically the same even after severance of the 
cervical cord. W. D. H. 

Action of Carbonic Anhydride on Muscle. By Augustus D. 
Waller and Miss S. U. M. Bowton (Pwc. Physio/. Soc., 1896, 
16—17).—In ordinary striped muscle, stimulation in the presence of 
carbonic anhydride results in the staircase phenomenon. The con¬ 
clusion is drawn that this phenomenon is due, as in nerve, to the 
evolution of the gas during contraction. With heart muscle, the 
effect, however, of stimulation is simply decrease in contraction and 
electrical response; there is no augmentation or staircase at first. 
Ether and chloroform act similarly. W. D. H. 

Nucleo-proteid in Muscle. By Cornelis A. Pekelharing (Zeits. 
physiol. Ghem , 1896, 22, 245—247).—Whitfield’s (Abstr., 1894, ii., 
358) failure to obtain nucleo-proteid from muscle is due (1) to the fact 
that he used water as the extracting agent; this rapidly becomes acid, 
and nucleo-proteids are insoluble in dilute acids ; (2) gastric digestion, 
if the quantity of nuclein is small and the percentage of hydrochloric 
acid over 0*1, may not give rise to a precipitation of nuclein. In 
the present research, the muscles of various animals were used; the 
extracting agent was 0*25 per cent, solution of sodium carbonate. 
From the extract, which contains very little myosin, a nucleo- 
proteid is precipitable by acetic acid, two grams were obtained from 
543 grams of flesh; it causes intravascular clotting, and contains 
O'7 per cent, of phosphorus; its nuclein contains 3’5 per cent, of 
phosphorus and yields the alloxuric bases xanthine and guanine in 
small quantities. W. D. H. 

Occurrence of Inosite in the Thyroid G-land. By B. Tambach. 
(J. Pharm, 1896 [6], 4, 119.)—This substance appears to occur in 
larger quantity, from 0‘5 to 0*8 per cent., in the thyroid gland than 
in any other part of the body. M. W. T. 

Chemistry of the Thyroid. By Sigmund Frankel (Wien. med. 
Blatter*, 1896, Nos. 13, 14, 15).—The paper gives further particulars 
regarding the metallic compounds of thyreo-antitoxin (Abstr., 1896, ii, 
119). A second base was also separated from the proteid free extract 
of the gland. The gland contains a considerable quantity of inosite. 
The conclusion of Brochsel and Kocher, that the organ forms more 
than one physiologically active substance, is supported. 

W. D. H. 

Chemistry of the Thyroid Gland. By Eobert Hutchison (J. 
Physiol , 1896, 20, 474—496).—The thyroid contains two proteids, a 
nucleo-albumin, and the colloid matter; the former is present in 
small amount, and is probably derived from the epithelium. It was 
prepared by Halliburton’s sodium chloride method. The colloid is 
contained in the acini. It contains a small amount of phosphorus and 
a considerable proportion of iodine; it yields no reducing substance 
on treatment with mineral acids, and no nuclein bases and is, there¬ 
fore, neither a mucin, nor a nucleo-proteid. On gastric digestion, it is 
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readily split int o a proteid and a non-proteid part } both of these, but 
espe ciall y the latter, contain iodine. The non-proteid part contains all 
the phosphorus of the original substance. The ordinary extractives 
are fairly abundant; but the colloid is the active physiological con¬ 
stituent of the gland ; both parts of it are active, but the non-proteid 
part is the more active of the two. W. D. H. 

Chemistry of the Mucin of the Respiratory Tract. By 
Friedrich Muller (Gentr. Physiol ., 1896, 10, 480—481, from Site, 
(res. BefonL Natturw. Marburg , 1896, No. 6).—The mucin of sputum 
was prepared by solution in alkali, and precipitation by acid and 
subsequently by alcohol; it is free from nuclein. After treatment with 
dilute sulphuric acid, it yields from 25 to 32 per cent, of a reducing 
substance; this is not a pentose, and the hexose prepared from it could 
not be identified with any known sugar j probably it may be glucos¬ 
amine. W. D. H. 

The Nucleins of Pus. By Emile Leidie (J. Phttnn., 1896 [6], 4, 
150—155).—The nucleins appear to be a class of substances which 
differ widely amongst themselves in composition, and in the manner 
m which they decompose. This investigation was undertaken for the 
purpose of comparing the nucleins of purulent urine with those 
obtained from other sources. A mixture of alkali-albumins and nucleo- 
albnmins was obtained by a method described in another paper (next 
abstract), and from this a nuclein. The results of the estimation 
of sulphur, phosphorus, and nitrogen in this substance agreed closely 
with those obtained by Hoppe-Seyler for a nuclein from another 
source. M. W. T. 

The Proteids of Purulent IJrine (Pyin and Mucin). By Emile 
Leidid. (t Pharm , 1896 [6], 4, 97—103).—The author considers 
that the two substances, mucin and pyin, which are usually taken as 
indicating the presence of pus in urine, are not originally present in 
the pus, but are produced by the action of alkalis on its constituents. 
When purulent urine, which has usually a slightly acid character, is 
preserved from contact with air, the leucocytes remain intact, and the 
liquid is found to contain neither mucin nor pyin. When the urine 
undergoes ammoniacal fermentation, the leucocytes quickly break up, 
and dissolve in the liquid. The liquid now contains both mucin and 
pyin, which, however, cannot be said to be derived from the broken 
down leucocytes, as the quantity increases with the duration of 
fermentation. 

Pyin appears to be an alkali-albumin, and the mucin of acid 
purulent urine a nucleo-albumin, whilst the so-called mucin of the 
mucus of the bladder is probably a mixture consisting principally of a 
globulin. M. W. T. 

Proteids of Milk and the Methods for their Separation. By 
A. Schlossmann (Zeit. physiol . Chem., 1896, 22, 197—226).—A 
criticism on the methods at present in use for the separation and 
estimation of the proteids in milk. A new method is also recom¬ 
mended ; it consists in adding to the milk a small quantity of a saturated 
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solution of potassium alum at 37 \ This precipitates the caseinogen 
in an insoluble form, and leaves the albumin and globulin unprecipi¬ 
tated. This is true for human, cows’, asses’, and pigs’ milk. The 
globulin is precipitated from the liltrato by magnesium sulphate, and 
the albumin determined by difference. 

In cows’ milk, the numbers given are: caseinogen 3*185, globulin 
0*154 and albumin 0*374 per cent. The importance of the albumin and 
globulin in nutrition is insisted upon. W. D. H. 

Action of Rennet. By R. Benjamin. (Virchow's Archiv, 1896. 
145, 30—48).—This work is largely a criticism of Peter’s researches 
(Abstr., 1895, ii, 80. Compare also Hammarsten, Abstr., 1896, i, 583, 
Edmunds, ibid., ii, 489). The conclusions drawn are that rennet acts 
only on the caseinogen of milk and on no other proteid of either 
animal or vegetable origin ; solutions of caseinogen fermentable in this 
way are, like milk itself, alkaline to lacmoid and acid to phenolpli- 
thalein j a caseinogen solution is only coagulable in the presence of 
soluble calcium salts. W. D. H. 

Estimation of Sulphur in A nimal Tissues, and in the Hair 
of Animals of different Ages. By Franz During. (Zeits. physiol. 
Chew ., 1896, 22, 281—284).—Sulphur was estimated in the hair of 
men and animals, in hoofs, and in rabbits’ fiesh; the method used 
being a modification of Hoehnel-Glaser’s. The results are very close to 
those of Mohr (Abstr., Ib95, i, 255). The percentage of sulphur in 
rabbits’ hairs at different ages was also investigated; the numbers lie 
between 3*9 and 4*6 per cent., but there is no such marked variation with 
age as Weiske (Landw. Ter such s-Stat, 36, 81) found in birds’ feathers. 

W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of Nitrites. By John S. Haldane, R. H. 
Makgill and A. E. Mavrogordato. (Proc. Physiol . fioc., 1896, 18).— 
Nitrites convert the haemoglobin of the blood into a mixture of 
methaemoglobin and nitric-oxide-hicmoglobin. In excess, amylic ni¬ 
trite causes the appearance of photomethoemoglobin. Death caused 
by nitrites is duo simply to thoir action on haemoglobin. If the 
oxygen in the blood plasma is simultaneously increased by administra¬ 
tion of the gas at high pressure, this is sufficient to support life, in 
spite of the fact that the haemoglobin is no longer capable of carrying 
oxygen. The experiments were made on mice and rabbits, and are 
similar in plan and results to those previously described in carbonic 
oxide poisoning (Abstr., 1895, ii, 407, also 1896, ii, 52). W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of the Suprarenal Capsules. By Sigmund 
Frankel (Wien. med. Blatter, 1896, Nos. 14, 15, 16).—The main 
action of an extract of the medulla of the suprarenal capsules when 
injected into the circulation is a rise of blood pressure. This is due 
to peripheral action on the small vessels, as Schafer and Oliver (Abstr.,* 
1895, ii, 235) showed; and as Moore (ibid., 236) stated this is due to a 
reducing substance originally described by Vulpian. The present 
research is directed to an examination of this substance; this was 
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separated by extraction with alcohol and acetone, but not crystallised. 
The name spggmogtnin is suggested for it. Its chemistry is not yet 
fully woiked out, but its reactions point to its being a nitrogenous 
derivative of the ortho dihydroxybenzene series. W. D. 11. 

The Significance of Chlorides in Anaemia. By Waclaw von 
Moraczewski (Virchow's Archiv , 1896, 145, 458—480).—During 

anaemia, there is a diminution in the excretion of chlorides in the 
urine \ the excretion increases as the patient gets better. Calcium 
phosphate behaves like the chlorides. The alkali phosphates and 
uric acid are increased in amount in the urine in the anaemic periods \ 
this increase lessening with convalescence. An addition of calcium 
phosphate and sodium chloride to iron salts increases them blood- 
forming action. W. D. H. 

Fhloridzin Diabetes. By Fbedebick W. Pavy ( Proc . Physiol. 
&be., 1896, 19—22).—The statement has been made that in phloridzin 
diabetes there is no glycohsemia. The present communication shows 
that if fallacies in the collection of blood, in the use of anaesthetics, 
and in the method employed for analysis of the blood, be avoided, there 
is a distinct rise in the percentage of sugar in the blood as a result of 
giving the drug. W. D. H. 

Action of Carbon Bisulphide on Haemoglobin. By Nicolai 
Kromeb ( Virchow's Archiv , 1896, 145, 188—190).—Death produced 
by carbon bisulphide is due to paralysis of the respiratory centre, not 
to any change in the blood pigment, for although this reagent causes, 
after the lapse of time, a partial precipitation of proteid matter, the 
spectrum seen is that of oxyhsemoglobin. This occurs in experi¬ 
ments performed in the living body and in vitro; there is no 
formation of methsemoglobin or hsematin, as some observers have 
described. W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Suitability of Nodule-Bacteria of Different Origin for Various 
Kinds of Leguminosse. By Fbiedbicii Nobbe and Lobenz Htltner 
(Landv\ Versuchs-Stat. , 1896, 4*7, 257—268).—Representatives of the 
six principal groups of the Papilio/facccb were grown in pots containing 
a mixture of sand and soil. One plant in each case was left without 
inoculation, the other five being inoculated with pure cultivations of 
nodule bacteria from (1) Phnseolus mvltiflorus, (2) Pimm sativum, 
(3) Tnfolium pratense, (4) Robinia pseud acacia, (5) Lupimts luteus, and 
(6) Oruithopvs sativus respectively. The plants selected for experi¬ 
ment were (1) Phaseolus multiflorus, (2) Pisv.m sativum, Vicia villose/, 
andLathyrus sylvestris, (3) Trifolmm pratense and Medicago satim, (4) 
Robinia p&eudaectcia , (5) Lupinus luteus and Anthgills vutneraria, (6) 
Orniihopus sativus. Each pot contained air-dried garden soil (1*2 
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kilos, containing 3*45 grams of nitrogen), pure quartz sand (6*8 kilos.), 
KC1 (0*5 gram) and Ca^(P0 4 ) 2 (5*0 grams). The following table 
3 hows the amount of water evaporated from the plants, indicating 
the relative amount of growth in each case, and also the total nitrogen 
in the produce. 


Inoculated with bacteua fiom 


| Phaseolus 

Pisum. 

Tiifolium 

Robiina 

Lupinus. 

Not 

inoculated 



Evaporation 

(litres) 




1 . 

Phaseolus mult 

20 17 

8 66 

17*46 

12 65 

12 89 

11 30 


C a. Pisum sativum 

18*31 

46 26 

6*33 

4 93 

5*56 

3*62 

2.- 

5. Vicia villosa 

SS 46 

44*48 

— 

6 91 

5 76 

3 96 


[c Lathyrus sylv. 

3*09 

8*10 

4*71 

3*70 

5*43 

5 65 

3. 

a. Tiifol. prat. 

9 01 

6 25 

35*83 

7 82 

6 58 

— 

4. 

Robinia pseudac. 

3 57 

4*53 

5 85 

11 82 

4*23 

5*46 


Total Nitiogen (milligiams). 


1 . 

Phaseolus mult 

878 



_ 


160 


( a. Pisum sativum 

853 

2,791 

125 

105 

142 

56 

2.- 

b. Yicia villosa... 

2,310 

3,444 

— 

280 

144 

79 


Lathyrus sylv. 

49 

384 

68 

62 

78 

81 

8 . 

a. Trifol. prat. . 

392 

108 

2,136 

123 

123 

— 

4. 

Robinia pseudac. 

52 

51 

74 

509 

57 

82 


In the case of Medicago sativa, inoculation with Trifolium-bacteria 
had very little effect, whilst the other bacteria seemed to have no 
effect at all. The lupins failed. With regard to Anthyllis, the plants 
all -grew much alike; only the Robinia bacteria had a slight effect. 
None of the serradella plants had nodules. 

The results show that inoculation is only certain when bacteria 
from similar plants are used. Mutual availability, without essentially 
lessened effect, was observed only in the case of the Viciacece. 
Phaseolus-bacteria are effective for all the Viciacece , but the inocula¬ 
tion was much retarded. Pisum-bacteria were only available for 
the Viciacece and for Phaseolus , and Robinia-bacteria only for Robinia. 

The most obvious effect of inoculation was increased vigour and 
development of the plants; increased flower and fruit production was 
also observed, especially in the case of peas and red clover. Generally, 
the vegetating period is prolonged by inoculation. 

A period of hunger was never observed when bacteria corresponding 
with the plant were employed for inoculation, but when, for instance, 
peas and vetches were inoculated with Phaseolus-bacteria there was a 
long period of hunger. In sand cultures, there may be a period of hunger 
even when the plants are suitably inoculated, owing to the nodules not 
being fully developed by the time the supply of nitrogen of the seed is 
exhausted. 

VOL. lxxii. ii. 


5 
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Hoot nodules have no essential influence on the aboveground 
growth as long as the soil contains sufficient nitrogen. As soon 
as soil nitrogen fails, leguminous plants which have no nodules are 
no longer able to develop. The leaves of Legwninom cannot, there¬ 
fore, be the organs by means of which free nitrogen is assimilated. 

N. 11. J. JVl, 


Action of the Oxidising Ferment of Mushrooms on various 
Oxidisable Compounds. By Emile E. Bourquelot (Coiajit. rend., 
1896, 123, 315—317).—The oxidising ferment of mushrooms acts on 
all the cresols. Orthocresol is oxidised in neutral, and also, though 
somewhat more slowly, in slightly alkaline solutions, with formation 
of a greenish-brown liquid and a dull green precipitate, soluble in 
ether ; metacresol is oxidised under similar conditions, and yields a 
rose-white precipitate soluble in alcohol ; paracresol is oxidised much 
more readily in a slightly alkaline than in a neutral solution, and the 
liquid becomes red and afterwards green, but the colouring matter is 
not soluble in ether. 

Resorcinol is oxidised in neutral, but more readily in alkaline 
solutions, and the product is deep red with a green fluorescence. 

Guai&col is oxidised more readily in neutral or acid than in feebly 
alkaline solutions, and the change is very rapid ; the liquid becoming 
orange-red, and soon depositing a red compound soluble in ether. Eugo- 
nol is oxidised under similar conditions, and a white precipitate of 
vanillin is formed, but no colouring matter. 

Metatoluidine is oxidised very slowly in neutral solutions, but readily 
in presence of acetic acid, and yields a red-brown liquid and a violet 
precipitate; the products seem to be a wine-red substance, soluble in 
ether, and a violet substance insoluble in ether. Xylidine under 
similar conditions yields a violet-red product soluble in ether. 

When aniline “ for red ” is dissolved in dilute acetic acid, mixed 
with a small quantity of an infusion of Russula dellca and a current 
of air passed through the liquid, a substance of great Eihctonanj^' 
similar to magenta, is formed. ! (j m ° 


Action of the Oxidising Ferment of Mushrooms on Insoluble 
Phenols. By Emile E. Botjrquelot (<Gompt . read., |l896, 133 4^3 
425).—The oxidising effect of the ferment from mushrooms iifoxorted" 
in solutions containing not more than 50 per cent, of et hylic or 
methylic alcohol, the oxidation of tyrosin, for example, taking 
as readily in such solutions as in pure water. The metLyhc and 
ethylic alcohols are not affected by the ferment These havo/v 
been utilised to investigate the action of the ferment on various phenols * 
insoluble in water. ^ 


Orthoxylenol yields a white precipitate, whicl afterwards becomes 
salmon colonr; it is soluble in ether. Metaiylenol yields a white* 
precipitate, which acquires a dull rose colour :i& is largely soluble in 
ether. Paraxylenol yields a similar prodict which seems to be 
insoluble in ether. y 0 

Thymol in a slightly alkaline solution lelds a white pmcinitate 
Carvaerol in neutral solution yields a >ulky white precipitate 
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a-Naphthol solution becomes blue, and then violet, whilst a dull blue 
precipitate separates ; it is partially soluble in ether, forming a mauve 
solution. /?-Naphthol yields a white precipitate which gradually 
becomes yellow, and is almost completely soluble in ether. This 
difference might be used to distinguish between the two naphthols. 

C. H. £. 

Occurrence of Titanium. By Charles E. Wait («/. Amer. Chem . 
Soc., 1896, 18, 402—404).—The author finds that titanium occurs in 
every plant ash which he has examined. Oak wood ash contains 0 31; 
apple and pear wood ash (mixed), 0*21; cow peas ash, 0 01; cotton-seed 
meal ash, 0 02 per cent, of titanium. The ash from bituminous and 
anthracite coal also contains titanium. The ash from Pennsylvanian 
anthracite coal contains as much as 2*59 per cent. J. J. S. 

Composition of Wheat Germs. By S. Frankfurt ( Lanclw . 
Versuchs-Stat , 1896, 47, 449—470).—For qualitative examination, 
the germs were freed as far as possible from bran and portions of 
endosperm by repeated sifting, whilst the quantitative experiments 
were made with isolated germs picked out with the help of a lens. 

In the aqueous extract employed in the examination for nitrogen 
compounds, albumoses, allantoin, asparagine, and a small amount of 
xanthine substances were found. Peptone was also present, but theie 
is evidence that this does not exist in the germs, being produced 
during the digestion of the germs with warm water. Protein¬ 
dissolving ferments do not seem to be present in the free state, but in 
the form of a zymogen. Choline and betaine were detected, but 
attempts to isolate amido-acids failed. The ether extract yielded a 
relatively large amount of crude fat, containing lecithin and much 
cholesterol With regard to carbohydrates, the germs contain cane 
sugar, raffinose, and small quantities of glucose, but no starch. 

Wheat germs contain a ferment which vigorously inverts cane 
sugir at 40°, but has no effect on raffinoso and very little on 
starch ; this ferment, which is present in the free state in the germs, 
can be extracted by glycerol, and is precipitated by alcohol. As 
regards higher plants, such ferments seem only to have been hitherto 
detected in the pollen of Corylus awllaua and Pinas sylwstris (A. von 
Planta, Deut. Bknenzeitnncjt 1879, No. 12). 

The following quantitative results are given (per cent, in the dry 
substance). 


Protein-Nitrogen. 

Insol. in Soluble in Amide Ciude Soluble Crude 

hot water. hot water. nitrogen. fat. carbohydrates. fibre. Ash. 
3*46 2*18 0*80 13 61 24*34 1*71 4*82 

- The crude fat includes lecithin (1*55 per cent.) and cholesterol (0*44 
per cent.). The soluble carbohydrates include 6*89 per cent, of 
raffinose. 

The results indicate that the germs contain abundant material to 
develop without the aid of the endosperm* The latter would, however, 

5—2 
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protect and ensure the development of the germs under unfavourable 
conditions. N. H. J. M. 

Constituents of the Seeds of Pharbitis Nil, L. By Nicolai 
Kromer (Arch. PJumti, 1896, 234, 459—480).—The author summa¬ 
rises hib results as follows. “ (1) The fatty oil of the seeds consists of 
the glycerides of oleic, palmitic, and acetic acids, and of a stearic acid 
melting at 54°; in addition, it contains a small quantity of 
lecithin. (2) The seeds contain a tannin, C 17 H 22 O 10 , which turns ferric 
chloride solution green, and yields a yellow lead derivative containing 
50*33 per cent, of lead. (3) They contain besides a carbohydrate 
belonging to the saccharose group; this is dextrorotatory, [a] D = 
+ 109 53°. I propose the name Pharbitose for it. (4) The resinous 
glucoside of the seeds is insoluble in water, and contains no nitrogen ; 
it is lsevorotatory, and has the same percentage composition as 
convolvulin, but is not identical with that substance. Alkali 
hydroxides decompose it into a glucosidic acid isomeric with convolvu- 
limc acid, a tetrahydroxydecylic acid, and fatty acids volatile with 
steam, probably methylethylacetic and tiglic acids. This glucosidic 
acid is insoluble in ether, and is hydrolysed by mineral acids to a 
carbohydrate ( +glucose) and a fatty acid melting at 68 5°, in all 
probability isomeric with convolvulinolic acid.” C. F. B. 

Calculation of Proteids in Seeds from the Am ount of Nitro¬ 
gen. ByC. Heinrich L. Ritthausen (Landw. V^suchs-Stat ., 1896,47, 
391—400).—In 1872 it was pointed out that the ordinary method of 
calculating the proteids in grain, &c., by multiplying the percentage of 
nitrogen by 6 25, gives moie or less incorrect results, inasmuch as the 
percentage of nitrogen in pure proteids is not 16 but 16 66 to 18*4. 
(Ritthausen “Die Eiweisskorper d.-Getreidearten. ;; ) In order to 
obtain a basis for the further discussion of the subject, the author has 
collected the most important results respecting the composition of the 
proteids of seeds, and these are given in tables. With regard to tho 
cereals and pulses, the average percentage of nitrogen in the proteids 
is 17*6; whilst in the oil seeds it is 18*2. In these substances, therefore, 
the factors would be 5*7 and 5*5 respectively. Barley, maize, buck 
wheat, soja and white beans are, however, exceptions. In these tho 
factor 6-0 should be employed (the proteids containing 16*66 per cont. 
of nitrogen). The same factor (6 0) holds also for rape and Brassiea 
seeds, and candle-nut. 

In the published results of analyses of foods the amount of nitrogen 
found is very frequently omitted, the percentage x 6*25 alone being 
given. The percentage of nitrogen has, therefore, to be calculated 
before the correct factor for proteids can be applied. In the case of 
substances in which the proteids have been insufficiently investigated 
or not at all, the factor 6*25 must, of course, be retained. 

N. H. J. M. 

Oxidation of Organic Matter in Soil. By Pierre P. Deh^rain 
and E. Demoussy (Compt. rend, 1896,123, 278—282).—When soil is 
heated to 120°, carbonic anhydride is produced, and the soil whon 
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allowed to cool and re-inoculated undergoes more rapid nitrification 
than the original soil, seemingly in consequence of the partial oxidation 
of the organic matter. 

The oxidation of the organic matter of sterilised soils by air at 22° 
is extremely small; non-sterilised soils are, however, slowly oxidised 
at this temperature with production of carbonic anhydride, which, how¬ 
ever, is less than the volume of oxygen absorbed, some of the latter 
being used up in oxidising hydrogen or in forming an oxidation 
product which remains in the soil. The rate of oxidation is higher 
the more readily air can permeate the soil; it is also influenced by 
the proportion of water, and with rich soils oxidation at 22° or 44° is 
at its maximum when the soil contains 17 per cent, of water, but 
decreases if the proportion of water falls to 10 per cent, or rises to 25 
per cent. With soils less rich in humus, a somewhat higher proportion 
of water is necessary to retard oxidation in any marked degree, although 
the same minimum proportion holds good. As oxidation continues, the 
rate of production of carbonic anhydride becomes less and less, a result 
no doubt due to the fact that humus is a complex substance, some of 
the constituents being more oxidisable than others. 

When non-sterilised soil is heated, the rate of oxidation increases 
slightly between 22° and 44°, becomes much more energetic at 65°, but 
falls off considerably at 80°, owing most probably to the destruction of 
the microbes. Beyond 96°, however, there is again a marked increase 
in the rate of oxidation. At 110° or 120° the volume of carbonic 
anhydride liberated is greater than the volume of oxygen absorbed, 
and part of the former must result from decomposition and not from 
oxidation. At 100°, the carbonic anhydride produced is less than the 
volume of oxygen absorbed, just as at 22°, water or some other oxida¬ 
tion product being formed. Similarly, the rate of production of 
carbonic anhydride at 100° falls off as the oxidation progresses. 

Oxidation is so active between 40° and 60° that it is conceivable 
that in hot climates soils left unworked and without manure may 
gradually become sterile owing to the disappearance of the humus. 
Even at Grignon, some fields carrying various crops without addition 
of manure have lost half their organic matter in 10 years. 

C. H. B. 


Destruction of Fat by Moulds. By O. Heinrich L. Biitiiausen 
and Baumann (Landw. Versuchs-Stat., 1896,47, 389—390).—The follow¬ 
ing analyses are given of two samples of rape cake, (1) in their original 
state, and (2) after they had been kept for two years in a finely 
powdered state in stoppered bottles. The samples became covered 
with mould. 


Sample I. 

Water. Fat. Nitrogen. 

In original state . 12*45 10*53 5*13 

After two years (mouldy) 21 *94 1*98 5*15 


Sample II. 

Water Fat. Nitrogen. 

12*31 8*50 4*86 

23*42 1*87 5*12 


The excess of water in the mouldy samples can only have been 
derived from the decomposed fat. Fifteen different bacteria and fungi 
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were isolated, and it is assumed that it is mainly to the moulds that 
the changes observed were due. (Compare Reitmair, Abstr., 1891, 
770). H. H. J. M. 

Maize-germ Cake. By F. J. van Pesch ( Landio . Versuchs.-Stut, 
1896, 47, 473—475).—Maize-germ cake is a product of oil factories 
and is obtained in a manner similar to linseed cake. It is used as food 
for all kinds of cattle. The following analyses of samples of cake, 
stated to be “ maize cake ” but which were undoubtedly maize-germ 
cake, are given. 

Crude N-free Crude 



Water. 

proteiD. 

Fat. 

extract. 

fibre. 

Ash. 

1, 

IS-8 

16*2 

3*6 

56*7 

_27 

2*0 

2. 

17*2 

17-8 

4 0 

59*0 


20 

3. 

10 8 

17*5 

4*2 

61*4 

3*7 

2*4 

4. 

13*6 

20*2 

5*7 

51*6 

4*4 

1*5 

5. 

12*1 

22*7 

5*3 

53*9 

4*3 

1*7 


Maize-germs contain, according to Moser, water 11'8, proteids 12*4, 
fat 17*4, nitrogen-free extract 46*0, crude fibre 6*9, and ash 5 5 per 
cent. N. H. J. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A Convenient Form of Graduated Flask. By Wilhelm 
Wislicenus (JBer.j 1896, 29, 2442— 2445). —The author points out 
that Biltz’s modified measuring flask (Abstr., 1896, ii, 671) is not new, 
he has himself for several years used a modification in which the neck 
of the flask is widened above the ordinary graduation mark and again 
constricted higher up, a second graduation mark being placed above 
the wider portion so that this contains exactly 100 c.c. between the 
two marks. In the preparation of a standard solution, 1100 c.c. are 
first prepared of slightly greater strength than is required. A portion 
of the liquid is then removed from the upper part of the flask, its 
strength accurately determined, and from this the amount of water to 
he added to 1000 e.c. is calculated. The flask is then emptied by 
means of a pipette down to the 1000 c.c. mark and the req uisit e am ount 
of water added. A. H. 

.Note. —This arrangement is identical with that described by Giles 
(Abstr., 1894, i, 251).—Eds. 

Iodometric Estimation of Selenious and Selenic Acids. By 
James F. Norris and Henry Fay (Amtr. Uhem. J,, 1896, 18, 703— 
706).—Selenious acid may be estimated by mixing a measured portion of 
the solution containing it with ice-cold water and 10 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*12), adding an excess of N/10 sodium thiosulphate solu¬ 
tion, and titrating back with iodine solution. One mol. of selenious 
acid is equivalent to 4 mols. of sodium thiosulphate. The exact 
nature of the chemical change has not yet been ascertained. The 
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hydrochloric acid must be sufficient to liberate all the thiosulphuric 
acid. Before applying this method, the selenic acid is reduced by adding 
25 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid to a measured portion of the 
solution, diluting to 100 c.c. and boiling for one hour, care being taken 
that the volume is never less than 75 c.c. The cooled liquid is 
then treated as described above, except that it will probably be already 
sufficiently acid. A. G. B. 

Separation of Selenium from Tellurium. By Frank A. Gooch 
and A. W. Peirce (Amer. J. Sci., 1896 [4], 1, 181—185).—The fact 
that selenium bromide is volatile, whereas tellurium bromide is not, 
can be made use of in estimating selenium in the presence of tellurium. 

With the object of testing the accuracy of the method, the author 
has experimented in the following way. Solutions containing known 
weights of selenious and tellurous anhydrides, dissolved in potash, 
were treated with excess of phosphoric acid in order to dissolve 
the precipitate which was formed at first. One gram of potassium 
bromide was added, and the whole introduced into a Voit flask and 
water added to make the volume up to 50 c.c.; this first flask was 
fused to a second Voit flask containing 10 c.c. of water, and the second 
flask, in its turn, was fused to a Drexel bottle which had fused to its 
escape tube a Will and Varrentrap bulb to serve as a trap. The 
bottle and bulbs were filled with potassium iodide solution, and car¬ 
bonic anhydride was kept slowly passing through the whole apparatus. 
The distillation of the products in the first flask was continued until 
the 50 c.c. had been reduced to 15 c.c.; by this time all the selenium had 
passed over in the form of its bromide and had been collected in the 
second flask, a small quantity of iodine had also been liberated in the 
bottle owing to bromine having passed over. As a quantity of selenium 
bromide collected in the tube connecting the two flasks, it was necessary 
to drive this over into the second flask before disconnecting. The first 
flask was then removed, 1 gram of potassium iodide was added to the 
second flask, the current of carbonic anhydride was again started 
through the apparatus, and the mixture was boiled for 10 mins. The 
free iodine in the flask, Drexel bottle and trap was taken as the 
measure of the selenious anhydride present. The results were fairly 
good, the errors being 0*1—0*7 per cent. J. J. S. 

Estimation of Telluritun by Precipitation as the Iodide, By 
Frank A. Goooii and W. C. Morgan (Amer. J\ Sci. [4], 2, 271— 
272, and Zeits. anmy. Chew., 1896, 13,169—171).—Tellurous acid may 
be very accurately estimated by simply adding standard solution of 
potassium iodide as long as it forms a precipitate. The liquid should 
contain at least one-fourth of its bulk of strong sulphuric 'acid, and 
when the greater part of the tellurium iodide has formed the beaker 
must be rotated to make the precipitate settle. More potassium iodide 
is then added to complete the reaction. Ten test experiments are given 
to show the accuracy of the process. L. t>e K, 

Nitrates in Water. By Alessandri and Guassini (Chem. Centr . 
1896, i, 329; from Boll. Chim . /am. 1895, 490).—A few e.c. of the 
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sample is evaporated to dryness, and 6 drops of a saturated solution 
of phenol in hydrochloric acid is at once added. Sometimes it is 
advisable to slightly warm the reagent. If nitrates are present, a 
reddish-violet coloration is obtained which on adding ammonia 
changes to an emerald green. L. ns K. 

Iodometric Method for the Estimation of Phosphorus in 
Iron. By Charlotte Fairbanks {Aniei\ J. Soi. [4], 2, 181—185, and 
Zeits. anorg . Chem , 1896, 13, 117—120).—The method for titrating 
molybdic acid with iodine recommended by Gooch and Fairbanks 
(this vol., ii, 76) is also applicable to the yellow molybdic precipi¬ 
tate, and is, therefore, a convenient process for the estimation of phos¬ 
phorus in iron. Twelve mols. of molybdic acid correspond with 1 atom 
of phosphorus. L. be K. 

Estimation of Phosphates in Precipitates. By Theodor 
Pfeiffer (Landw. Versuchs-Stat, 1896, 47, 357—360).—Determina¬ 
tions of phosphoric acid in a sample of precipitate gave the following 
results. "With strong hydrochloric acid as solvent, P 2 0 5 = 30*96 an„ 
31*10 per cent.; with aqua regia P 3 0 5 = 33*00 and 32*91 percent.;" 
with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids P 2 0 5 = 33*19 per cent. 
It was found that the whole of the phosphoric acid in hydrochloric acid 
extracts is not precipitated by magnesia mixture (citrate method), and 
that the filtrate yielded a further amount (2*27 per cent.), when boiled 
with sulphuric or nitric acid. This seems to be due to the presence of 
pyrophosphate in the precipitate. When pure monocalcium phosphate 
(5 grams) was heated for a long time at 250°, dissolved in boiling 
hydrochloric acid, and diluted to 250 c.c., 62*64 per cent, of P 2 0^ was 
found by direct precipitation, and 68*99 per cent, after boilimg with 
nitric acid. 

Two samples of precipitate (one of which had been slightly dried 
and the other not at all) were found to be free from pyrophosphate. 
Another sample which had been dried by heating with steam showed 
a distinct amount of pyrophosphate; whilst a fourth sample from 
England, which had been over-dried, gave a percentage of 31*10 of 
P 2 0 5 before, and 32*91 after the “ inversion M of the hydrochloric 
acid solution. 

The results show that mere estimation of total phosphoric acid is 
misleading, especially when aqua regia is employed as the solvent. 

N. H. J. M. 

The Precipitation of Phosphomolybdate in Steel Analysis. 
By George Auchy. (J. A frier . Chem l S oc., 1896, 18, 170—174).—In 
order to ensure the complete precipitation of the phosphorus, the 
following process is recommended :—Two grains of steel is dissolved in 
100 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*13, the solution is partially neutra¬ 
lised by adding 15 c c. of strong ammonia previously diluted with 
50 c.c. of water, and after heating to 85°, the phosphoric acid is pre¬ 
cipitated by adding 60 c.c. of Blair and Whitfield's molybdate 
solution. 

If it is thought desirable to precipitate from a very acid solution. 
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from 15—20 grams of ammonium nitrate should be first added and 
the liquid should be somewhat diluted. The author adds a caution as 
to the occasional presence of phosphoric acid in the reagents used. 

L. de K. 

Interaction of Chromic and Arsenious Anhydrides. By 
Philip E. Browning (Amer. J. Sci., 1806 [4], 1, 35—37).—Kessler 
has shown ( Pogg . Annctlen, 1855, 95, 204) that arsenious anhydride 
may be estimated by treating it in the presence of hydrochloric acid 
with an excess of a chromate of known strength. The excess of 
chromic add is then determined by the addition of a ferrous salt 
until a drop taken from the solution gives a blue colour with a ferri- 
cyanide. Chromic acid is again added until the blue colour dis¬ 
appears. 

The author shows that a somewhat similar method may be used for 
estimating chromic acid. The chromate solution is mixed with about 
10 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid (1:4) and a carefully 
measured amount of N/10 arsenious acid solution is run in; care must 
be taken that the arsenious acid is in excess. It is not necessary to 
apply heat to bring about the reduction of the chromate. About 5 
grams of potassium or sodium hydrogen carbonate are added to the 
solution, and in most cases a precipitate forms unless Bochelle salt has 
been previously added, N/10 iodine is then run in until the solution 
acquires a slightly permanent yellow colour, and the mixture is allowed 
to stand for about 30 minutes. The excess of iodine is destroyed 
by N/10 arsenious acid, starch is added, and the solution titrated with 
N/10 iodine. 

The points to notice are that the addition of Bochelle salt gives a 
dark green solution and thus renders it difficult to detect the point 
where the iodine gives the blue colour with starch. If Bochelle salt 
is not added, a precipitate forms, and this contains small quantities of 
arsenious acid unless it is allowed to remain for some time (1—2 
hours) with the excess of iodine. The method is fairly accurate, and 
can be carried out in the presence of ferric salts. J. J. S. 

Detection and Estimation of Borax in Bntter. By Victor 
Planchon and Vuaflart (/. Phcvrm., 1896 [61, 4, 49—51).—The 
amount of borax present in a sample of butter can be roughly esti¬ 
mated by means of a colour reaction, depending on the formation of a 
blue compound produced by the fusion of copper oxide with borax. The 
ash from 20 grams of butter is fused with 0-5 grams of potassium car¬ 
bonate, and a trace of copper oxide. The amount of borax present may 
be estimated approximately from tlie intensity of the blue colour 
produced. M. W. T. 

Estimation of Silicon in Pig Iron. By Liebrich {Chem. Cmtr. t 
1896, i, 68—69 \ Staid u. JSmn, 15, 1058).—The filter containing the 
silicic acid, silicon, and graphite is, without removing the iron, burnt, 
and the black ash is fused with dehydrated potassium hydrogen 
sulphate until all the carbon has disappeared. The residue, on being 
digested with hydrochloric add, leaves pure silicic acid free from 
titanium and iron, L. PE K. 
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Detection and Estimation of Carbonic Oxide in Air. By 
John S. Haldane (J*. Physiol 1896, 20, 521—522).—The method 
previously described for estimating the percentage of carbonic oxide in 
the air by means of a solution of blood requires modification in view 
of the fact that daylight has a marked influence on the stability of 
carboxy-hsemoglobin. The precautions to avoid the influence of strong 
light, and the necessary alterations in the table are given. 

W. D. H. 

Separation and Identification of Potassium and Sodium. 
By D. Albert Ejreider and J. E. Breckenridge (Amer. J, Sci., [4], 
2, 263—268, and Zeits. anorg. Ckem ., 1896, 13, 161—168. Compare 
Abstr., 1895, ii, 444).—Potassium may be completely separated from 
sodium by evaporating the solution with perchloric acid and treating 
the residue with 97 per cent, (commercial absolute) alcohol, which 
soon dissolves the j sodium compound, but leaves the potassium per¬ 
chlorate which is quite insoluble. When dealing with a sulphate, 
this must first be decomposed by means of barium chloride, the excess 
of the latter being removed by ammonium carbonate, and the ammonium 
compounds expelled by ignition. The sodium is precipitated from its 
alcoholic solution as chloride by means of a current of hydrogen 
chloride, and may then be further identified. The perchloric acid 
must, of course, be quite free from sodium, and is, therefore, best 
purified by distillation under low pressure. Details for the safe 
preparation of the reagent are given. L. de K. 

Volumetric Estimation of Alkali Hydroxides containing 
Carbonates and of Alkali Carbonates: The Value of Phenol- 
phthaiem and Methyl-orange as Indicators. By Friedrich W. 
Klster (Zeits. caiorg . Chem., 1896, 13, 127—150).—The only method 
for the volumetric estimation of mixed solutions of alkali hydroxides 
and alkali carbonates which gives trustworthy results is that published 
by Cl. Winkler. The alkali carbonates are precipitated by barium 
chloride, and the solution, together with the precipitate, is titrated, 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. The total alkali is determined by 
titration, using methyl-orange as indicator. Methyl-orange is, con¬ 
trary to the statements of previous authors, strongly coloured by 
carbonic acid ; and in the titration of alkali containing carbonates tho 
titration must be continued only to a known normal coloration which 
is defined by comparison with an equally concentrated aqueous solution 
of the methyl-orange saturated with carbonic anhydride. Phenol- 
phthalem is also coloured by aqueous solutions of alkali hydrogen 
carbonates when these solutions are dilute. The coloration is weakened 
by the presence of sodium salts of strong acids and by carbonic 
anhydride, and disappears entirely in the presence of large quantities of 
free carbonic anhydride. This indicator cannot, therefore, be used 
for the direct volumetric estimation of alkali hydroxides contained in 
alkali carbonates. Trustworthy results are obtained only when a 
small quantity of carbonate is present, whereas by Winkler’s method 
the results can be depended on irrespective of the amount of carbonate. 
In the presence of hydrogen alkali carbonates, the total alkali is 
determined with methyl-orange as indicator ; the hydrogen carbonate 
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is estimated by adding a measured quantity of alkali hydroxide in 
excess, precipitating with barium chloride, and titrating, using phenol- 
phthalexn as indicator. The difference between the amount of alkali 
added and that found after precipitation gives the quantity of hydrogen 
carbonate present. The results obtained are too low, and the error is pro¬ 
portional to the amount of hydrogen carbonate present. E. 0. ft. 

Estimation of Cadmium as Oxide. By Philip E. Browning and 
Louis C. Jones (Arner. J. Sci. [4], 2, 269—270, and ZeiU anorg. Chem , 
1896, 13, 110—112).—Muspratt has stated that the estimation of 
cadmium as oxide by igniting the carbonate gives results which are 
much below the truth; no better results are obtained by dissolving 
the carbonate in nitric acid and igniting the nitrate. The authors 
state that when using the Gooch asbestos filter and crucible, the car¬ 
bonate may be converted into oxide without loss. Twenty-one experi¬ 
ments are quoted to show the trustworthiness of the process. 

L. de K. 

Estimation of Lead in Potable Waters. By TJbaldo Antony 
and T. Benelli (Gazzetta, 1896,26, ii, 194—195).—Potable waters may 
contain various substances, such as silicic acid, ferric, and aluminium 
hydroxides, in the colloidal state and, on adding the amount of ammo¬ 
nium chloride necessary for the complete precipitation of the lead and 
mercuric sulphides in accordance with the authors 7 method (Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 549) of estimating lead in water, these hydroxides would assume 
the insoluble form. It is recommended that after the lead sulphate has 
been weighed, it should be dissolved in hot ammonium tartrate 
solution, and any insoluble residue weighed and allowed for. 

W. J. P. 

Electrolytic Estimation of Mercury. By Edgar E. Smith and 
Daniel L. Wallace («/*. Amer. Chen?. Soc., 1896, 18, 169—170).—The 
amount of mercury in cinnTbar may be conveniently estimated by dis¬ 
solving about 0*22 gram of the mineral in 25 c.e. of solution of 
sodiuin sulphide (sp. gr. 1*2). After diluting to 125 c.c., tho liquid is 
electrolysed in a platinum crucible at a temperature of 70° with a cur¬ 
rent of 4 N.D. 100 = 0-12 ampere. The precipitation of the metal is 
complete within 3 hours. L. de K. 

New Method of Separating the Phosphates in the Ammonia 
Group. By N. Tarugi (Gazzctta, 1896, 26, ii, 256—258).—The 
methods in general use for separating the precipitate of metallic phos¬ 
phates obtained with ammonia and ammonium chloride in qualitative 
analysis being inconvenient, the author has devised the following 
process, which gives excellent results. 

The precipitate is treated with cold acetic acid, when only ferric and 
aluminium phosphates and many of the oxalates remain undissolved; 
after filtration, all the phosphoric acid and part of the oxalic acid is 
removed from the filtrate by adding excess of lead acetate. The lead 
salt is filtered off and the filtrate freed from lead by adding hydro¬ 
chloric acid and then hydrogen sulphide or thioacetic acid; after 
boiling off the hydrogen sulphide and filtering, fche filtrate is poured 
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drop by drop into a boiling concentrated sodium carbonate solution 
into which the precipitate not dissolved during the first treatment with 
acetic acid has been put. The only phosphate the precipitate can con¬ 
tain is ferric phosphate, which, however, gives no trouble in the subse¬ 
quent examination of the liquid for the metals. 

If the original precipitate contains no oxalates, the part insoluble in 
acetic acid can only contain ferric and aluminium phosphates and need 
only be examined for these two metals; the acetic acid solution is 
then treated with ammonia and ammonium chloride and examined in 
the ordinary way. W. J. P. 

Iodometric Estimation of Molybdic Acid. By Frank A. 
Gooch and Charlotte Fairbanks {Amer. J. Sci. 9 1896 [4], 2, 156— 
162).—Mauro and Danesi recommend heating the molybdate compound 
with hydrochloric acid and potassium iodide in a sealed tube filled with 
carbonic anhydride. The liberated iodine is afterwards titrated. 
Friedheim and Euler prefer submitting the mixtuie to distillation and 
titrating the iodine in the distillate. 

The authors have found that the molybdic acid is best estimated by 
acting on the residue with iodine in the presence of an alkali. A 
quantity of molybdic acid, in the form of an alkali salt, not exceeding 
0*3 gram is mixed up with 20 c.c. of water, 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*20) and 0*5 gram of potassium iodide, and after introducing 
the liquid into a narrow fiaskit is rapidly boiled down to 25 c.c. but not 
further. The residue, after adding 1 gram of tartaric acid, is nearly 
neutralised with aqueous soda, and then mixed with a slight excess of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate. A definite quantity of iodine solution is 
now at once added, and the corked bottle is set aside for 2 hours. The 
excess of iodine is titrated by means of arsenious oxide. One atom of 
iodine corresponds with 1 mol. of molybdic acid. L. de K. 

Application of the Blue Oxide of Molybdenum in Volumetric 
Analysis. By Attilio Purgotti (Gazzetta, 1896, ii, 197—220).—The 
blue oxide of molybdenum, Mo 3 0 8 , is readily oxidised by such sub¬ 
stances as permanganates, chromates, hypochlorites, chlorine, peroxides, 
ferric salts, and platinic and atuic chlorides, and since the oxidation of 
the whole of the oxide is rendered evident by the disappearance of the 
characteristic blue colour, it may be used for the volumetric estimation 
of oxidising agents. The reduction of molybdic anhydride occurs in two 
stages in accordance with the equations 5MoO„ -f 16H = Mo 5 0 7 + 8BT/> 
and Mo-Ow + 19Mo0 3 = 8Mo a O g , so that if a solution containing 
53Io0 3 be completely reduced to the brown oxide, Mo 5 O r , and 
then added to a solution containing 19Mo0 3 , this will contain 
only the blue oxide. The standard solution of the blue oxide is made 
by reducing 1*1 gram of ammonium molybdate, (NH^Moh-O^, 4 H,0, 
dissolved in 30 c.c. of water and 5 c.c. of pure sulphuric acid with 
4—5 grams of zinc dust; after filtering the brown solution, it is made 
up to 200 c.c. and added to a solution of 4*2 grams of ammonium 
molybdate and 2 c.c. of pure sulphuric acid in 800 c.c. of water. The 
solution is then boiled until blue, and on cooling is ready for use $ it 
is approximately N/50, and cannot be made N/10 because of 
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sparing solubility of the oxide. The standardising is performed by 
diluting 10 c.c. of N/100 potassium dichromate to 30 c.c., adding 3 c.c. 
of 1: 3 pure sulphuric acid, and running the molybdenum solution into 
the hot solution until a persistent blue colour is observed; the solution 
does not change in strength if preserved in well-closed full vessels. 

For the indirect estimation of substances such as cupric salts which 
are not reduced by blue molybdenum oxide, the author does not use 
standard ferrous sulphate solution but prefers to reduce them with 
alkaline chromium hydroxide solution and subsequently estimates the 
chromate formed by titration with molybdenum solution. 10 c.c, of 
16 per cent, chrome alum solution is mixed with 30 c.c. of 30 per cent, 
caustic potash giving an alkaline solution of about 0*32 gram of chro¬ 
mium hydroxide; this is boiled for about 15 minutes with 10 c.c. of 
a cupric salt containing about 0*15 gram of copper. The excess of 
chromium hydroxide is thus rendered insoluble, and potassium chromate 
remains in solution; the latter is then estimated by filtering the 
solution, making up to a standard volume and titrating an aliquot 
part with molybdenum solution after acidification with sulphuric 
acid 

The titration of hot permanganate or hot dilute ferric solutions with 
molybdenum solution gives excellent results. Good results are obtained 
in the estimation of lead by precipitating it as chromate and filtering, 
washing and dissolving the precipitate in caustic potash; the solution 
is then acidified with sulphuric acid and titrated with molybdenum 
solution. Lead solutions may also be boiled with calcium hypochlorite 
in feebly acid solutions and the precipitated lead peroxide filtered, 
washed and boiled with the alkaline chromium hydroxide as described 
above. After separating the insoluble chromium hydroxide, the filtrate 
is acidified with sulphuric acid and titrated with molybdenum 
solution. 

Silver chloride or sulphate may be estimated by boiling with alkaline 
chromium hydroxide, when metallic silver is formed; the chromate 
produced is then estimated with molybdenum solution. The results 
obtained with silver nitrate solution are rather too high owing to 
the slight action of the nitric acid on the molybdenum solution. Both 
mercuric and mercurous salts are reduced to metallic mercury by 
alkaline chromium hydroxide solution, and may be estimated indirectly 
by titrating the chromate with molybdenum solution. Nickel and 
cobalt salts are converted into the sesquioxides by heating with calcium 
hypochlorite or sodium hypobromite solution and may then be estimated 
in the same way as lead peroxide. Good test results were obtained 
with all the methods described above; the presence of nitric acid is, 
however, to be avoided in titration with molybdenum solution. 

W. J. P. 

Reactions of Tungsten. By E. Defacqz (Compt rend., 1896,123, 
308—310).—"When a tungsten compound is <j averted into tungstic 
acid, heated with four or five times its weight >f potassium hydrogen 
sulphate and a few drops of sulphuric acid, a*id then mixed with 
sufficient concentrated sulphuric acid to pd ent solidification on 
cooling, the liquid obtained gives colour-reactic|)| with a large number 
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of organic compounds. The best results are obtained with phenols 
and alkaloids, and the most important of these reactions are as 
follows :— -phenol, very intense deep red; quinoL very intense 
amethyst-violet; catechol , violet black ; a- or /3-naphthoI, violet-blue \ 
salicylic acid , very intense deep red, veratrine, intense sienna colour. 
Many of the alkaloids give no coloration, and of the various 
compounds used phenol and quinol are the most valuable for 
analytical purposes, the reaction with them being much more sensitive 
than the well-known pioduction of a blue coloration by the action of 
zinc or some similar metal. As a rule, the colorations disappear on 
adding water. 0. H. B. 

Redaction of Vanadic Acid by Hydriodic and Hydrobromic 
Acids, and its Titration in Alkaline Solution with Iodine 
By Philip E. Browning (Amer. J. Sci [4], 2,185—188, and Zeits.anorg. 
Cheat , 1896, 13, 113—116).—The solution containing the vana¬ 
date is boiled in an Erlenmeyer beaker with potassium iodide or 
bromide and a regulated amount of sulphuric acid, until no more 
iodine or bromine is liberated. After cooling, the residual liquid is 
nearly neutralised with aqueous potash, a small quantity of tartaric 
acid is added, and the neutralisation completed with an excess of 
potassium hydrogen carbonate. Excess of standard iodine is then 
added, and after remaining for half an hour in a closed bottle, the 
free iodine left is estimated by means of a solution of arsenious oxide. 

One mol. of iodine represents 1 mol. of vanadic acid. L. de K. 

Estimation of Bismuth. By Wilhelm Muthmann and E. 
Mawrow (Zeits. aaot'g. Cheat 1896, 13, 209—210).—The faintly acid 
solution of the bismuth salt is treated with an excess of 
hypophosphorous add, and warmed on the water bath until the 
supernatant liquid is clear and a further addition of hot 
hypophosphorous acid does not cause any coloration. The reddish- 
grey precipitate of metal thus obtained is easily collected] after 
being washed with hot water, and with absolute alcohol, it is dried at 
105°, and weighed either on a tared filtered paper or in a Gooch's 
crucible. The results are very accurate. The method is especially 
useful for the separation of bismuth from those metals which are not 
precipitated by hypophosphorous acid, such as zinc and cadmium. 

E. 0. II. 

Plati num Amalgam and its Application in Analysis. By N. 
Tarugi ( Gcnzetta , 1896, 26, i, 425—431).—Magnesium precipitates the 
whole of the mercury and platinum, from a solution con taining both 
mercuric and platinic chlorides, as a black precipitate in which, even 
when it contains only 1 per cent, of platinum, no metallic mercury can 
be detected under the microscope. Further, the precipitate is always 
readily soluble in concentrated nitric acid, even if it only contains 
1 per cent, of mercury, but if precipitated mercury and platinum be 
mixed, nitric acid dissolves mercury alone from the mixture : the 
sorabuify of the amalgam is therefore not due to the retention of 
chlorine by the precipitated metals. 
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The author proposes to apply these facts to the qualitative analysis 
of solutions which may contain gold, mercury, and platinum. The 
gold is first precipitated by oxalic acid, and, after separating it, 
magnesium is added to the filtrate; a grey precipitate can only be 
mercury, a black precipitate insoluble in nitric acid is platinum, 
whilst a black precipitate soluble in nitric acid shows that both 
platinum and mercury are present. W. J. P. 

Separation of Palladium from Platinum. By Paul Cohn and 
Fbanz Eleissneb ( Monatsh ., 1890, 17, 361—364).—The solution of 
the two metals in aqua regia is repeatedly evaporated with water in 
order to eliminate nitric acid, and again with about 10 c.c. of a 10 per 
cent, solution of ammonium chloride. The residue is then warmed with a 
few drops of water, and covered with a 30 per cent, solution of ammonium 
chloride, when ammonium platinochloride is gradually precipitated, 
this is separated by filtration, and washed, first with a solution of 
ammonium chloride and then with alcohol, and is finally transferred 
to a platinum crucible and heated to redness. The palladium chloride 
present in the filtrate is mixed with fairly strong nitric acid, and the 
whole evaporated on the water bath, when a beautifully crystalline red 
precipitate is formed ; this is collected, and washed with a strong solu¬ 
tion of ammonium chloride to which a few drops of nitric acid have 
been added. The precipitate consists of ammonium palladiochloride , 
Pd(hTH 4 ) 2 01 6 ; if insufficient nitric acid has been used, a brown basic 
salt is obtained instead. 

The red ammonium palladiochloride is sparingly soluble in cold 
water, and is decomposed by warm water, with production of 
ammonium palladious chloride, (NH 4 ) 3 Pd01 t ; even in the cold so¬ 
lution, a slow decomposition takes place. It may be used for the 
estimation of 'palladium, being decomposed when heated in an atmo¬ 
sphere of coal-gas, leaving a residue of palladium. A series of ex¬ 
periments have served to show that, by observing the above conditions, 
the amounts of platinum and palladium in a mixture of their chlorides 
may be accurately estimated. A L. 

Technical Analysis of Asphaltum. By Laura A. Linton (J. 
Anter. Cliem. Soc.. 1896, 18, 275—279).—The author gives a few more 
instructions as to the assay of asphaltum (Abstr., 1895, ii, 333). In 
estimating the moisture, the temperature should not exceed 50", and 
the drying is best effected by heating the sample in a current of dry 
air; the dried sample is then tested as directed. 

It is now recommended to fraction the asphaltene by estimating the 
portion soluble in boiling turpentine and that soluble in chloroform 
only. After removing the petrolene, the residue on the filter is 
digested in boiling turpentine until the filtrate is colourless; the filter 
is then washed with alcohol and dried at 100°. If a black semi-liquid 
substance separates from the mass, the extraction with turpentine 
should be repeated; the residue on the filter is finally exhausted with 
chloroform to remove the portion undissolved by the turpentine. 
“ Aged ” varieties of asphaltum contain a larger proportion of asphal- 
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tone, but the fraction soluble in turpentine is smaller, whilst that 
soluble in chloroform is larger. L. be K. 

Estimation of Glucose in Urine. By B. A. tan Ketel (Zeit. 
physiol. Chem. 9 1896, 22, 278—280).—The method originally used in 
the estimation of sugar in milk may also be used for the estimation of 
sugar in urine which is also rich in uric acid, or contains proteid or 
blood. To 50 c.c. of the liquid, 4 c.c. of liquid phenol and 10 c.c. of 
a 10 per cent, aqueous solution of lead acetate are added, and the 
mixture shaken and filtered. The filtrate, to which are added the 
washings of the filter, the whole being brought up to 100 c.c., can 
then be examined for sugar by the polarimeter, or after removal of 
the lead, and dilution, by means of Fehling’s solution. Osazone 
crystals can also be prepared. W. D. H. 

Estimation of Sugar in Blood. By Frederick W. Pavy (Proc. 
Physiol. Soc. 9 1896, 7—10.)—The importance of the estimation of 
sugar in blood correctly is obvious. The difficulties of the analysis 
are great, because the proteids present must first be got rid of by pre¬ 
cipitation in a form that lends itself to thorough washing. The 
author’s alcohol method still holds ; but the last traces of proteid in 
the alcoholic extract are best got rid of by boiling with hydrated 
alumina. W. T>. H. 

Polarimetrio Estimation of Milk Sugar in Human Milk. By 
Paul Thibault (J. Phann ., 1896 [6], 4, 5—10.)—In the analysis of 
cows’ milk, acetates of lead or mercury, or sodium metaphosphate may 
be used to precipitate the proteids and fat. In dealing with human 
milk, however, these reagents do not give a liquid clear enough for 
optical examination. The author finds that a solution, containing, in 
1 litre, 10 grams of picric acid and 25 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, 
when added to an equal volume of human milk gives, after filtration, 
a perfectly dear liquid, in which the milk sugar can be easily esti¬ 
mated by the optical method. A method is also given for the deter¬ 
mination of the volume occupied by the fats, &c., previously separated. 
(Compare Wiley and Ewell, Abstr., 1896, ii, 628.) M, W, T. 

Gravimetric Estimation of Sugars, especially of Maltose, by- 
means of Folding’s Solution. By Hartog Elion (Pec. Trao. 
Chim., 1896, 15, 116—122).—In the estimation of sugars byFehling’s 
solution, it is always advisable to oxidise the cuprous oxide to cupric 
before reducing it in a current of hydrogen. (Compare Abstr., 1891, 
368.) 

Another error in the estimation is caused by the action of the alkali 
on the asbestos filter; this error may be eliminated to a large extent 
by taking the mean weight of the filter before and after the experi¬ 
ment. 

A third error, due to a secondary decomposition of the Fehling 
solution, may be el imina ted by making a blank experiment, using an 
equal quantity of water instead of the sugar solution. 
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The author finds that in the case of maltose the Feliling’s solution 
is reduced at the end of 2 mins., so that longer boiling is unnecessary. 

J. J. S. 

Bapid Process for the Detection of Formaldehyde in Milk. 
By Geokges Denig&s (J. Pharm., 1896, [6], 4, 193—195).—Ten c.c. of 
milk is diluted with water and, after the addition of two or three drops 
of acetic acid and some potassio-mercuric iodide, the solution is filtered. 
One c.c. of Schifi’s reagent (magenta decolorised by sulphurous acid) 
is then added, and, after 10 mins., 2 c.c. of hydrochloric acid. The 
amount of formaldehyde present is indicated by the depth of the violet 
colour produced. M. W. T. 

Estimation of Hydrocyanic Acid in Officinal Waters. By 
Gael Glucksmann (Chem . Centr., 1696, i, 329; from Pharm. Post, 28, 
569—570).—The author has not succeeded in getting trustworthy 
results by Mohr’s copper sulphate process, the end reaction being very 
uncertain. Other investigators also condemn the method. 

L. be 3L 

Faimarosa Oil. By Eduaed Gildemeistee and Kael Stephan 
{Arcli. Pharm,, 1896, 234, 321—330).—See this vol., i, 81. 

Estimation of the Constituents of a Mixture of Primary, 
Secondary and Tertiary Amines of the same Badicle. By 
Cbaeles Gassmann (Compt. rend,, 1896, 123, 313—315).—The method 
described was worked out with special reference to the ethylenediamines. 
The dried mixture is dissolved in a definite quantity of water, and an 
aliquot part is titrated with normal hydrochloric acid, using phenol- 
phthalein as indicator. An equal volume is then mixed with one and 
a half times the volume of normal hydrochloric acid indicated by the 
first experiment, diluted with twice its volume of alcohol, cooled with 
ice, and titrated with normal sodium nitrite solution, using starch 
pahte and potassium iodide as indicator. 

If Mx, My, and Mz are the respective molecular weights of the 
mono-, di- and tri-aminos, A the weight of the mixture taken, B the 
number of ec*. of uonnal acid, and 0 the number of c.c. of normal 
nitrite solution icquirod by A, then x, y, aud z, the respective quanti¬ 
ties of the mono, di-, and Ui-aiiimes present in A are given by the 
equations. 

.** [(My - Mz)G + (BMz - 10<K)A)]Mx 
1000(My - Mx) 

*j - [1000A - BMz + 0(Mz - Mx)]My 
1000(My Mx)" 

* - (B - G)Mz. 

1U00 

For the ethylenediamines Mx — 59*56, My — 85*90 and Mz « 111*84 
and tho equations become 

von. Lxxir. ii. 


6 
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a- = 0-12706B - (2*27216A + 0*029470) 
v = 3 3114A - 0*18317B + 0*08590 
* = 0*05592(B - 0). 

The results are accurate to 0*33 to 0*5 per cent. 0. H. B. 

Qualitative Examination of Ace tanili de. By Charles Platt 
(J. Anter. Chenu Soc ., 1896, 18, 142—146).—The following tests are 
recommended : strong cold nitric acid gives a colourless solution which 
on gentle heating turns first yellow and then brownish-red, evolving 
oxides of nitrogen. The cold solution also gradually assumes a brown 
colour, and deposits red, acicular crystals having an odour of nitro¬ 
benzene. If the nitric acid solution is rapidly evaporated to dryness, 
an oily residue of decided odour is left, but on slow evaporation a 
crystalline residue of slight odour is obtained. Dilute nitric acid 
dissolves the acetanilide in the cold with separation of oily globules ; 
and this solution, on slow evaporation, gives a brown residue with 
slight purplish tint. "When boiled with the dilute acid, a colourless 
solution is obtained, and pungent fumes are evolved. 

Strong sulphuric acid dissolves the compound yielding a colourless 
liquid which is not affected by boiling. The cold solution gradually 
acquires a pink or even brown colour, gradually changing to oran/ 3 
when viewed by reflected light ; subsequently, tufts of delicate acicul r 
crystals appear, and the liquid becomes colourless. 

Sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate give a dark green solution. 
If the solution of the compound in strong sulphuric acid is diluted 
before adding the chromate, no reaction is at first obtained, but 
gradually a reddish-brown colour is developed, changing to a dark 
olive-green. 

Hydrochloric acid, alone or in conjunction with potassium dichro¬ 
mate, gives no marked reaction, but if the compound is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and then mixed with a weak solution of chromic 
acid a dark green coloration is finally observed. Aqueous potash 
produces a blue precipitate in this solution. 

Bromine water added to the hydrochloric acid solution yiolds a 
heavy yellowish precipitate of bromaniline ; chlorine water, or a solu¬ 
tion of bleaching powder, yields, however, no precipitate but gives a 
dark blue coloration which soon fades. If, before adding the bleaching 
powder, a few c.c. of a saturated solution of phenol is added, a brownish 
red colour is produced which turns blue on adding ammonia. 

Aqueous potash liberates aniline, and if chloroform is also added, the 
mixture on heating gives the characteristic isonitrile reaction. 

Sulphuric acid and sodium nitrite produce a fine red colouration. 

Ferric chloride gives no xeaction. Zinc chloride at a temperature of 
270° causes the formation of a small quantity of flavaniline, a yellow 
substance with a green fluorescence. AJfter acetanilide has been boiled 
with dilute nitric acid and potassium nitrite, the liquid turns deep 
red on boiling it with Plugge’s reagent (a solution of mercurous 
nitrate containing nitrous acid). By means of these tests, acetanilide 
may be distinguished from antipyrine and phenacetine. Antypyrine 
also differs from acetanilide in being precipitated by mercuric chloride. 

L. de K. 
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Estimation of Caffeine. By Moses Gomberg (J. Amei\ Chew. 
Soc., 1896, 18, 331—342).—See this vol., i, 129. 

Estimation of Caffeine. By Georges (■/. Pharm 1896 [6], 4, 
58—59).—0*5 gram of the finely powdered sample is mixed with fine 
sand, and thoroughly extracted with a 1 per cent, solution of sodium 
salicylate. The liquid is evaporated to about 50 c.c., and then shaken 
with chloroform; on evaporating the chloroform, the caffeine is left 
in a state of purity. M. W. T. 

Estimation of Caffeine in Tea. By Marius L. Q. van Ledden 
Hulsebosch (Chem. Centr ., 1896, i, 332; from Phcwm. Centr 30, 
742).—Five grams of dry powdered tea is mixed with 1 gram ot 
calcium hydroxide and heated with 100 c.c. of wafer on the water bath 
for 3 hours. After restoring the loss caused by the evaporation, 
the liquid is filtered and 50 c.c. of it is mixed with 0'5 gram of sodium 
carbonate. After filtering and evaporating the liquid to about 15 c.c., 
it is introduced into an extractor and submitted to the action of ether 
for 3 hours ; the ethereal solution on evaporation leaves pure caffeine. 
The author thinks the process may be applied to coffee, cocoa and kola. 

L. be K. 

Testing Quinine. By Melchoir Kubli {Chem. Centr., 1896, i, 
224—225 ; from Pharm. Zeit. Russ ., 34).—The author (compare Abstr., 
1896, ii, 550) proposes another test for the purity of quinine sulphate, 
based on the following interesting reaction. When a neutral solution 
of quinine sulphate is precipitated by means of sodium carbonate, the 
liquid becomes clear again on adding solution of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate; but on passing a current of carbonic anhydride, the quinine 
is precipitated as normal carbonate, the volume of which may be 
measured in a graduated tube. 

The presence of the salts of other cinchona alkaloids (hydroquinine 
excepted) exercises a remarkable influence on the volume of the pre¬ 
cipitate, also on its appearance. Several examples are given. 

L. DE K. 

Estimation of Quinine Salts by Means of Sodium Nitro- 
prusside. By I. G. Kramers {llec. Trav . Chim. 9 1896,15, 138—147).— 
On the addition of a solution of sodium nitroprusside to a solution of 
a neutral salt of quinine, small tarry drops separate, which collect on 
the sides and bottom of the vessel, and then gradually change to 
salmon-coloured needles. A dilute solution of quinine (1 in 100), when 
heated to 80° and then treated with the nitroprusside, yields no 
permanent precipitate at first, but on keeping at the same temperature 
for some time the salmon-coloured needles separate, and on cooling 
more crystals are formed, but no tarry matter. These needles have 
the composition (C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 ) 4 , Fe 2 (CK) 10 (NO) 2 H^+H 3 O. They are 
insoluble in ether and benzene, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, more 
readily in hot. They melt and decompose at 177—185% and at the 
same time become blue. The moist crystals also turn blue when 
exposed to bright sunlight or when heated above 105°, and they are 
only slightly hygroscopic. 
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The only other alkaloid which gives a similar sparingly soluble 
compound with sodium nitroprusside is hydroquinine. 

1*07 ‘wiilHgm .rn of cinchonidine, 1*62 of quinidine, 2*68 of cinchonine* 
and 5*74 of homocinchonidine in 1 c.c. solution yield no crystalline 
precipitates. The method can therefore be made use of for testing the 
purity of quinine salts. The quinine is precipitated by means of the 
nitroprusside* and a few drops of ammonia are added to the filtrate* 
when* if the salt is pure, no precipitate will be formed. J*. J. S. 

Estimation of the Alkaloids in Nux Vomica. By C. 0. Keller 
(Chew. Centr., 1896, i, 228; from Schweitz. Woch. Ghem . PJtarm., 33* 
452).—Twelve grams of the powdered beans is introduced into a 200 c.c. 
flask and 80 grams of ether and 40 grams of chloroform are added; after 
half an hour 10 c.c. of 10 per cent, ammonia is added* and the whole 
is shaken at intervals for half an hour. After adding 15—20 c.c. of 
water and thoroughly shaking, 100 c.c. of the ethereal mixture is 
poured off into a separating funnel and shaken with 50 c.c. of 0*5 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid, the shaking being repeated with another 
25 c.c. The acid liquid is drawn off, and after adding excess of ammonia* 
it is agitated thrice with 30 c.c. of chloroform mixed with 10 c.c. of 
ether. This, on evaporation, yields the alkaloids from 10 grams of 
the beans. L. de K. 

Separation of the Proteids of Milk. By A. Schlossmann {Zeit. 
pltysiok Gkem., 1896, 22, 197—226).—See this vol., ii, 62. 

Estimation of Albumin in Urine. By Georges (J. PJumn. 9 
1896 [6], 4, 108—110).—Mercier (J. Pkarm [6], 515) has shown 
that in order to obtain accurate results the urine should be diluted 
with water, so that the quantity taken for analysis does not contain 
more than 0*1 gram of albumin. When much water has been added*, 
the albumin shows a tendency to redissolve; this the author proves 
experimentally to be due to the dilution of the salts present in the 
urine. 

He suggests a method of analysis in which a saturated solution of 
magnesium sulphate is used as a precipitant. M. W. T. 

New Process for Estimating 1 Albumin: in Urine. By E. 
Riegler (C/i&m. Centr., 1895* i.* 332 ; from Wim. Med. PL, 1895, 
761).—Ten grams of asaprol is dissolved in 100 e.e. of water, and 10 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid and 5 c.c. of this solution are added bo 50 c.c. of 
urine, and the whole heated to 60°. The precipitate is collected, 
washed with about 150 c.c. of water, pressed dry between filter-paper, 
and finally dissolved in 25 c.c. of N/10 potash. The difference in the 
refractive index of this solution and that of the potash by itself serves 
as a measure for the estimation of the albumin. Divided by 540, the 
amount of albumin in 50 c.c. of urine is obtained. If the urine js rich 
in albumin, a smaller quantity must be taken; if poor, a larger 
amount. (Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 542.) L. de K, 
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Refraction and Density. By Isldob Tbactbe (Ber., 1896, 28, 
2732—2742).—The expression Y m — mjd = %nO + Cov — ^nC + 
25*9 (see Abstr., 1896, ii, 235) was termed by Kopp the apparent 
molecular volume, but the author prefers to call it the molecular 
vibration volume; it is composed of the true molecular volume 
which the author terms the atomic nucleus volume, and the molecular 
covolume Cov. The values of Y m are obtained from density determi¬ 
nation, whilst an expression for the value of 2w(7 is given by the 
Clausius-Mosotti theory of dielectrica; if v is the actual volume occu¬ 
pied by spherical molecules, k the dielectricity constant, and p the 
refractive index for infinite wave-length, 

• - (* - l)/(* + 2) = <ji* - 1 ),V + 2), 
the fracfion of unit space actually occupied by a molecule is 2 nCjV m9 
and it should be proportional to (p, 2 - 1 + 2) if the argument 

be valid. The values of 2 nC (/ 1 , 2 + 2)/V m (p, 2 - 1) have been cal¬ 
culated for a long series of saturated organic compounds, and are con¬ 
stant within very narrow limits, the mean values being 3*53 for 
Cauchy’s constant A, 3*44 for the D line, and 3*460 for H tt ; the values 
of 2w(7 are calculated from the atomic nucleus volumes C — 9*99, H = 3*1, 
and 0 = 5*5. Consequently, the vibration volumes of the atoms calcu¬ 
lated from molecular weight and density are equal to the atomic nucleus 
volumes or atomic refractions multiplied by constants which vary 
within narrow limits with the wave-length of the light. 

The quantity ft-1 is the “loss of time ” experienced by a ray in 
traversing a thickness of the substance, instead of an equally wide 
vacuous space which is traversed in unit time. The loss of time is 
also very strictly proportional to that fraction of the space filled by a 
substance which represents the molecular nucleus volume, so that 
2wCyV w (fi -1) is practically constant ; this quantity has the mean 
values 2*086 for H a , and 2*073 for D, and knowing the density of a 
given substance, it is possible to calculate with fair approximation the 
refractive indices for these rays. It is evident that the two above 
expressions involving 2 nC, Y m and functions of are independent of 
the temperature. 

On dividing the atomic vibration volumes stated above by 2*086 or 
3*460, the atomic refractions for H 0 of the corresponding atoms for 
the Gladstone, or the Lorenz and Lorentz, formula respectively are 
obtained ; the numbers thus got for the simple formula agree more 
closely with the numbers in use than do those for the theoretical 
formula. By applying the formula 2 nC + 2)jY m {p?‘ - 1) to unsatu¬ 
rated compounds, it is possible to calculate the increments of mole¬ 
cular refraction due to double linkings between the carbon atoms with 
very fair approximation. W. J. P. 

Action of Light on Dyed Colours. Report of British Asso¬ 
ciation Committee, Section B, Liverpool, 1896 {Ch$m. News, 1896, *74, 
vol. ixxn. ii. 7 
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205—207, 218).—The report refers to blue and green colouring matters 
on wool and silk exposed to light under glass with free access of air 
and moisture, and examined by comparison with standards at various 
intervals; a very large number of samples were examined and the 
general results are tabulated under five classes:—I, Very Fugitive ; 
II, Fugitive; III, Moderately Fast; IV, Fast, and V, Very Fast 
Colours. Interesting comments and notes are also given. D. A. L. 

Cadmium Standard Cell By Wilhelm Jaeger and R. Wachs- 
mtjth (Ann. Phys . Ghem ., 1896, [2], 59, 575—591).—The use of cad¬ 
mium in place of zinc for the construction of standard cells of the 
Clark type has been proposed on account of the reduction that is thus 
attained in the temperature coefficient of the cell. The authors have 
submitted this point to further investigation, and have also ascertained 
the ratio of the E.M.F. of the cadmium cell to that of the Clark cell, 
and the influence of impurities and of time on the constancy of the 
cadmium cell. The cell is best made of the usual H pattern, with 
electrolytically amalgamated platinum electrodes sealed through the 
glass. In place of pure cadmium, an amalgam of 1 part by weight of 
cadmium to 6 parts of mercury is used (m, p. 60°). The mercurous 
sulphate is mixed with crystals and a concentrated solution of cad¬ 
mium sulphate and some mercury to a thick paste, and this paste 
is placed over the mercury of the positive pole. The negative' pole 
(lCd: 6Hg) is covered with a layer of cadmium sulphate crystals, 
and the rest of the cell is then filled with a concentrated solution of 
cadmium sulphate. The E.M.F. of this cell at 20° is 1*019 volt. 
The change in E.M.F. with change in temperature between 5° and 
25° is expressed by the equation 

E* = E 20 - 3*8 x 10-5 _ 20) - 0*065 x 10“ 5 (t - 20) 2 , 

and is, therefore, for 1°, only about xtrto P er cent - I n the effect of the 
influence of impurities and in durability, the cadmium cell was found 
to be in no way inferior to the Clark cell. H. C. 

Heat of Formation of Lithium Hydride. By Antoine Guntz 
(i Qompt . rend ., 1896, 123, 694—696. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 359). 
—The heat of formation of lithium hydride was calculated from tho 
heats of dissolution of the hydride and of the metal itself in water. 

Heat of dissolution of lithium hydride in water at 18°= +31*6 Cal. 

Heat of dissolution of lithium in water at 18°= +53*2 Cal. 

Therefore, Li solid+ H gas — LiH solid = +21 6 Cal., a number 
which explains the stability of the compound. 

The fact that the above value for the heat of dissolution of lithium 
in water is much greater than that obtained by Thomsen, namely, 
+ 49‘08 Cal., is attributed by the author to the much greater purity of 
the metal used by him. The heats of formation of lithium compounds 
deduced from Thomsen’s number are accordingly too low. Lithium 
hydride melts at 680°, at which temperature its tension of dissociation 
is about 27 mm. At ordinary temperatures, dry chlorine has no 
action on it; when heated in a current of that gas to a dull red heat, 
it bums, giving lithium chloride and hydrogen chloride. At a red 
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heat, hydrogen chloride acts on it, forming lithium chloride and 
hydrogen. 

It reacts slowly with absolute alcohol, but is without action on dry 
benzene, toluene, or petroleum, at ordinary temperatures. Lithium 
hydride differs markedly in its properties from the hydrides of sodium 
and potassium. A. C. C. 

Thermochemistry of Cyanamide. By Paul Lemoult (i Compt . 
rend., 1896, 123, 559—562).—The cyanamide used was prepared by 
the action of mercuric oxide on thiocarbamide, and its molecular 
weight was determined by cryometric observations on its solution in 
acetic acid. Combustion in the calorimetric bomb gives 4090 Cal. as 
the heat of combustion of 1 gram ; the molecular heat of combustion 
is, therefore, 171*78 Cal. at const, vol., and 171*5 Cal. at const, 
pressure, the heats of formation from its elements being - 8*4 Cal. and 
-8*2 Cal. respectively. Its heat of dissolution in water is —3*59 
Cal., and hence its heat of formation in solution is — 12*0 Cal., a result 
which explains the greater stability of the compound when in the 
solid state. 

From these data, it follows that the action of mercuric oxide on 
thiocarbamide develops +25*2 Cal., whilst the conversion of cyanamide 
in dilute solution into carbamide would develop + 20*2 Cal. 

The addition of dilute acids to solutions of cyanamide causes no 
thermal disturbance, but the heat of neutralisation by potassium hy¬ 
droxide (one molecular proportion) is +3*79 Cal., and by sodium hy¬ 
droxide + 3*6 Cal. In either case, the addition of a second molecular 
proportion of alkali causes a slight development of heat, but a third 
proportion has no effect. The heat of neutralisation by ammonia is 
+1*38 Cal. It follows that in aqueous solution cyanamide behaves as 
an acid, the energy of the acidic function being comparable with that 
of hydrocyanic acid. It would seem also that there is a difference 
between the functions of the two replaceable atoms of hydrogen. 

C. H. B. 

Thermochemistry of Hexamethylenetetramine and its Ni- 
troso-derivatives. By Marcel Del&pine {Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 
650—653).—The heat of combustion of pure hexamethylenetetramine, 
determined by burning in the calorimetric bomb, is 1006*53 Cal. 
(const, press.), and its heat of formation from its elements - 26*73 Cal. 

Its heat of dissolution in water at 15° (1 mol. in 1*5 to 2*5 litres of 
water) is 4*8 Cal., from which the heat of formation of dissolved hexa- 
methyleneamine is - 21*93 Cal. In order to verify the accuracy of the 
latter number, it was employed in calculating the heat of formation of 
hexamethylenetetramine dinitrate, and the result, 92*3 Cal., compared 
with that obtained by direct experiment +92*94 Cal. 

It is incidentally remarked that hexamethylenetetramine dinitrate 
(47*37 per cent. HNOJ gives, on combustion, very little nitric acid. 

First Nitooso-derimtive, (CH 2 ) 6 (hTO) 2 N 4 .—Heat of combustion (const, 
press.) — 872*28 Gal., from which its heat of formation (cryst.) is found 
to be —55*78 Cal. 

Second Mtroso-derivative, (OH 2 ) 4 (NO) 4 N’ 4 (compare Abstr., 1889,33). 

7—2 
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—Heat of combustion (const, press.) = 745*96 CaL, from which its heat 
of formation is found to be - 91*76 Cal. 

The replacement, therefore, of CH 2 by (NO) 2 diminishes consider¬ 
ably the heat of formation of these substances, and renders it strongly 
endothermic, the second* substitution producing a greater diminution 
than the first. The nitroso-derivatives are much less stable than the 
base itself. A. C. C. 

Dependence of the Dissociation of some Acids on Tem¬ 
perature and the Heat of Dissociation. By Hans Euler (Zeits. 
phy&ifod Chem 1896, 21, 257—271).—Determinations of the con¬ 
ductivity were made by Kohlrausch’s method in the case of benzoic, 
toluic, salicylic, metahydroxybenzoic, oitho- and meta-nitrobenzoic, and 
dichloraeetic acids, at various temperatures between 10° and 50°, and 
at various dilutions. Interpolation formulas were calculated which, 
in almost all cases, except with the sodium salts, were of the form 
\ = a + bt - ct p indicating the occurrence of a maximum (compare Jahn 
and Schroder, Abstr., 1895, ii, 203). From these values, the dissocia¬ 
tion constants are calculated at the different dilutions and temperatures, 
the values from the different dilutions agreeing satisfactorily with one 
another, except in the case of orthonitrobenzoic acid and dichloraeetic 
acid, where, however, the value at 0° was undoubtedly higher than 
that at 25°, results not in accord with those of Wildermann. In all 
cases, the dissociation constant is a function of the temperature, a 
maximum occurring for benzoic acid at about 35°, and for metahydroxy¬ 
benzoic acid at about 28°. For orthotoluic acid, the values decrease 
continuously as the temperature rises, but increase for salicylic and 
metanitrobenzoic acids. Calculation of the heat of dissociation of the 
acids proved it to invariably increase with rise of temperature. In most 
cases, it is at first negative, the temperature at which zero is reached 
being thatof the maximum dissociation, a relation indicated by the expres¬ 
sion Q = 0-50804 T 2 . 1 hdkjdt. from which the values are calculated. 

L. M. J. 

The Determination of Molecular Weights. IV. By Ernst O. 
Beckmann (Zeits. physical. Chem., 1896, 21, 239—256).—The paper 
contains further details of the apparatus and methods employed by the 
author. An electromagnetic stirrer is described, for use in freezing 
point determinations, whereby the apparatus can be kept completely 
closed and the entrance of moist air avoided, an important precaution 
when phenol or acetic acid are employed as solvents. A form of boiling 
point apparatus is described, small tetrahedra of platinum foil being 
recommended for the prevention of bumping; and the author states 
that in the Beckmann thermometers a conical junction of the capillary 
tube to the reservoir is necessary. Experiments are recorded in dicating 
the availability of the apparatus as described, aniline, water, chloro¬ 
form, ether, ethylic alcohol, and benzene being employed as solvents 
(comp. Abstr., 1895, ii, 154, 382; 1896, ii, 236). L. M. J. 

Exact Cryometry: Application to Sodium Chloride Solu¬ 
tions, By Francis M. Raoult ( Compt . rend., 1896,123,475—478). 
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—The author has made several series of determinations of the freezing 
points of solutions of sodium chloride, using the apparatus previously 
described ( Compt . rend., 1896, 122), but employing ether instead of car¬ 
bon bisulphide. It was found that the temperature could be kept constant 
to 0*1° at any point between -16° and the surrounding temperature 
for several hours. In the following table, P is the weight of salt in 
100 grams of water; 0, the apparent reduction when the converging 
temperature is 3 5° below the freezing point: C 0 , the real reduction 
when the converging temperature and the freezing point coincide. 


p 

Qi 

C 0 

Qr-Co 

O 0 x 0*002 

5*850 

3*4435 

3*4381 

0.0054 

0*0068 

2*859 

1*6880 

1*6839 

0*0041 

0*0034 

1*400 

0*8286 

0*8267 

0*0019 

0*0017 

0*690 

0*4132 

0*4111 

0*0021 

0*0008 

0*341 

0*2107 

0*2093 

0*0014 

0*0004 

0*176 

0*1113 

0*1111 

0*0002 

0*0002 


C 0 x 0*002 and C 1 —C 0 are practically identical, and hence C T — 
O 0 = C 0 x 0*002 or C x = C 0 (l + 0*002), and the general expression 
Ci = C 0 (l + q) previously arrived at (q having always a very small 
value) is experimentally verified for sodium chloride solutions. 

The real and apparent molecular reductions can be calculated from 
the figures in the table; the limiting value is 38*05 for the former and 
37*88 for the latter. The curves, with the observed reductions for 
abscissae and molecular reductions for ordinates, are very similar in 
the two cases, and cut the axis of the ordinates at practically the same 
point, which corresponds with the limiting molecular reduction. The 
experiments with sodium chloride, therefore, confirm the author’s pre¬ 
vious conclusion that the temperature of the surroundings has no 
influence on the laws relating to the reductions of the freezing point 
of different solutions of the same substance. 

The real molecular reductions given in the table correspond to a 
superfusion of 0*5°, and the absolute values, when the concentration is 
not altered by freezing, are obtained by multiplying the figures by 
0*994. The limit molecular reduction for sodium chloride is then 
found to bo 37*82, which is identical with that requiring complete 
ionisation. 

The different results obtained by Ponsot (Abstv., 1896, ii, 411, 
636) are attributable to insufficient agitation of the liquid, especially 
in a vertical direction. O. H. B. 

Exact Cryometry : A Correction. By Francois M. Baotjlt 
(Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 631—632).—After some reference to an 
earlier paper (preceding abstract), it is remarked that, in the deter¬ 
mination of the true depression of the freezing point, absence of radia¬ 
tion is not theoretically necessary, which is fortunate, since that 
condition is absolutely incapable of realisation, owing to the develop¬ 
ment of heat produced by the agitation of the liquid. A. C. 0. 

Expansion during the Dissolution of Ammonium Salts and 
of Sodium Thiosulphate. By Hugo Schiff and XT. Monsacchi 
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(Zeits. pkysikal, Chem. 9 1896, 21, 277—296).—The expansion occurring 
during the dissolution of ammoniacal salts was first determined, 
pyknometers of 25 c.c. and 50 c.c. capacity being employed. In the 
case of ammonium nitrate, the expansion (throughout referred to 100 
parts of the mixed constituents) was found to vary from 4-0 for a 63 
per cent, solution to 0*179 for a 4 per cent., with a minimum of 0*119 
at 7 per cent. As the expansion may be due to a dissociation into 
ammonia and nitric acid, the effect of dissolution in dilute nitric acid 
was determined, but the expansion was found to be even greater than 
in aqueous solution, a result also obtained by dissolution in potassium 
nitrate and ammonium chloride solutions. The expansion may be 
fairly well calculated by assuming that a saturated solution of the 
ammonium nitrate is first formed, and then mixed with a solution 
containing the other salt and the remaining water. In methylic 
alcohol, however, a contraction of about 0 86 occurs for the saturated 
solution (14 per cent.). Ammonium chloride gave an expansion of 
2*6 at 30 per cent, and 0*46 at 10 per cent., that of ammonium bromide 
being in each case slightly lower. In the case of ammonium iodide, 
however, contraction occurs, varying from 1*4 at 60 per cent, to 0*035 
at 3 per cent., and is greater in alcohol than in water. Hydroxy lamine 
hydrochloride gave an anomalous result, contraction first occurring 
reaching a maximum at from 10 to 15 per cent, with normal volume at 
28 per cent., after which expansion occurs, whilst in the case of hydra¬ 
zine hydrochloride a perfectly regular contraction obtains. Sodium 
thiosulphate gave results very similar to that of the hydroxylamine 
salt, the maximum contraction occurring at 40 per cent, and zero at 78 
per cent., after which expansion occurs, the values being not quite 
concordant with those of Boisbaudran (Abstr, 1895, ii, 486), partly 
owing to the latter using a higher sp. gr. for the solid salt (1*752) 
than that obtained by the authors (1*734). L. M. J. 

Laws of Irreversible Processes. By Ladislaus Natanson (Zeils. 
physiLal. Chew., 1896, 21, 193—217).—A mathematical paper, unsuit¬ 
able for abstraction, in which the author deduces expressions for tho 
velocity of various irreversible processes, such as diffusion, heat con¬ 
ductivity, dissipation of electrical energy. L. M. J. 

Relationship of the Rate of Diffusion to the Initial Concen¬ 
tration of Dilute Solutions. By W. Kawalki (Ann. phys. Cheat ., 
1896, [2], 59, 637—651).—Nernst has shown, as a consequence of the 
dissociation theory, that the rate of diffusion of dissolved substances 
should alter very little with the concentration when the solutions 
reach a certain degree of concentration. In former experiments 
(Abstr., 1894, ii, 345), the author found that with very small initial 
concentrations the values calculated for the diffusion coefficient X* do 
not correspond with one another, and it was pointed out that the be¬ 
haviour was probably due to convection currents. Careful experiments 
with dilute solutions of sodium acetate and carbamide have since 
served to confirm this view and support Nernst’s conclusions. The 
diffusion coefficient, for dilute alcoholic solutions was also deter¬ 
mined, and the ratio % found for sodium acetate = 2*19, and for 
carbamide = 1*79. H. C. 
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Determination of Isosmotio Concentrations. By Sven G. 
Hedin ( Zeits . physikal . Chem., 1896, 21, 272—276).—Chiefly a contro¬ 
versial paper and a criticism of Koppe’s results (Abstr., 1895, ii, 208). 
The author considers that errors occur in Koppe’s work owing to (1) 
the use of salts which directly affect the blood corpuscles, (2) the use 
of standard solutions which are not actually isosmotio, whilst, further, 
he considers it necessary to defibrinate the blood employed. 

L. M. J. 


Explosive Properties of Acetylene. By Marcellin P. E. 
Berthelot and Paul Vieille (Gompt. rend., 1896, 123, 523—530).— 
When acetylene under ordinary pressure is subjected to the action of an 
electric spark, a red-hot wire, or a discharge of fulminate, the decom¬ 
position of the gas does not extend beyond the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the source of decomposition, but under pressure the results are 
different, and when the pressure exceeds two atmospheres the gas 
shows the ordinary properties of explosive mixtures. Under these 
conditions, if decomposition is produced at any point by one of the 
methods indicated, it very rapidly spreads through the whole mass of 
the gas, which is thereby resolved into hydrogen and bulky pulverulent 
carbon. Under an initial pressure of 21 kilos, per square cm., the 
pressure developed by the decomposition is 10 times as great, and the 
change is complete in 0*018 of a second. The ratio of the final to the 
initial pressure decreases, and the time required for complete decom¬ 
position increases, the lower the pressure. Even with an initial pies- 
sure of 21 kilos, per square cm., the rate of propagation of the change 
is much below the velocity of the explosive wave m the oxyhydrogen 
mixture. The calculated temperature of decomposition is 2750°, and 
the calculated pressure 11 times as great as the initial pressure. The 
observed pressure agrees fairly well with the calculated. 

Liquefied acetylene decomposes in the same way as the gas; with 18 
grams* of the liquid in a bomb of 48*96 c.c. capacity, the final pressure 
was 5,5C4 kilos per square cm., and under these conditions the explo¬ 
sive force is nearly equal to that of guncotton. The decomposition of 
the liquid is, however, relatively slow when excited by simple ignition. 
When the bomb contains both liquid and gas, there is a change in the 
curve of pressure which indicates two distinct phases of the explosion, 
one most probably corresponding with the decomposition of the gaseous 
part, and the other, which lasts longer and raises the pressure much 
higher, to the decomposition of the liquid portion. 

Mere shock, such as is caused by a fall from a considerable height, 
seems incapable of causing the explosion of either compressed or 
liquefied acetylene. If the vessel breaks there is still no explosion in 
the case of the compressed gas; but if the vessel contains liquid acety¬ 
lene, the fracture is followed after a short interval by an explosion. 
The latter, moieover, differs essentially from the explosive decomposi¬ 
tion of the gas, and is not accompanied by the separation of free 
carbon j it results from the admixture of air with the acetylene, and 
the ignition of this mixture by sparks that result from the friction of 
the breaking metal. 

If, however, liquid acetylene is decomposed by the discharge of a 
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small quantity of fulminate contained in the same vessel, violent deto¬ 
nation takes place, and the fragments of the vessel have the appearance 
of those produced by a true explosion. All the fragments are covered 
with the carbon liberated from the gas. 

In the action of small quantities of water on excess of calcium car¬ 
bide in a closed vessel, there may be sufficient local elevation of tem¬ 
perature to initiate the decomposition of the whole of the compressed 
gas. This local elevation of temperature may also produce polymerides, 
which are themselves endothermic. Other causes of dangerous local 
heating are too rapid compression, or the local pressure that arises 
when the gas is allowed to escape very suddenly from a vessel in which 
it is highly compressed. The precautions needed to prevent accidents 
arising from these causes are obvious. C. H. B. 

Influence of Pressure on the Inversion Constants of some 
Acids. By O. Steen { Ann . Phys. Chem ., 1896, [2], 50, 652—663).— 
The change in the conductivity of electrolytes with an increase in the 
external pressure has been accounted for on the supposition that the 
rise in pressure produced an increase in the electrolytic dissociation. 
Bontgen found, however, that an increase in the pressure does not 
accelerate, but retards, the rate of inversion of cane sugar by hydro¬ 
chloric add. The author has extended Rontgen’s observations, and finds 
that the rate of inversion of solutions containing 23 grams of cane 
sugar per 100 c.c., and varying amounts of hydrochloric, sulphuric, or 
oxalic acid, is always reduced when the external pressure is increased 
from 1 to 500 atmospheres. The influence of the pressure on the rate 
of inversion is smaller, the smaller the amount of acid added. If the 
inversion is brought about by phosphoric or acetic add, the reverse is 
true, as pressure here increases the rate of inversion, and this increase 
is the greater, the greater the amount of acid added. The rate of 
inversion decreases somewhat as the concentration of the sugar 
solutions is decreased, but the change in the rate of inversion with tho 
pressure remains about the same. A rise in temperature of about 10° 
produces a very marked increase in the rate of inversion, but here, 
again, the effect of an increase of pressure remains about the same. 

H. C. 

Crystal Symmetry. By Viktor \on Lang (£eits. physika/. 
Chem., 1896, 21, 218—224).—The author draws attention to the 
simple method which he used many years ago in his Lelirbuch der 
Krystallographie (Wien, 1866) for deducing the thirty-two possible 
types of crystal symmetry from fundamental crystallographic laws ; 
the argument is restated and its simplicity urged in favour of its more 
general use. A system of nomenclature for the thirty-two crystal 
systems is proposed, which has the advantage over many others that 
the names indicate immediately the prominent characteristics of the 
types of symmetry they are intended to describe. W. J. P. 

Atomic Weights of the Elements. By Delauney (Compt. rend., 
1896, 123, 600—603).—The author arranges the elements in four 
groups, according as their atomic weights, expressed by the nearest 
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whole numbers, are 0 + a multiple of 4, 1 + a multiple of 4, 2 + a 
multiple of 4, or 3 + a multiple of 4. The first group is the largest, 
and the elements in it can be arranged in three columns, the successive 
members in each of which differ from the element at the top (0 (12), 
Ce (92), or x (172) by 4, 8, 4, 4, 8, 4, 4, 4, 4, 24. There are gaps due 
to undiscovered elements or to inaccurate determinations of known 
elements. The next largest class contains elements whose atomic 
weights are 3 + a multiple of 4, and here there are two columns, the 
successive members of which differ from the first in the same way as 
in the first group, but only three known elements are contained in the 
second column. On the other hand, several elements that properly 
belong to this group do not fit into the columnar arrangement. The 
gro-ip 2 + a multiple of 4 contains eight elements which, starting from the 
first, helium, increase by 12, 56, 20, 1C, 20, 56, 12, whilst the three 
elements in the groups 1 + a multiple of 4 increase after the first (Be) 
by 56 and 20. A. certain number of the less known elements do not 
fit into any of these groups. 0. H. B. 

Hypothesis of the Atomic Motion of the Elements and 
their Genesis. By Flavian Flawitzky (Zeits. anorg. Chem., 1896, 
12, 182—187).—The author advances the hypothesis that the atoms 
of an element move in curves which lie in planes parallel to one 
another. The atoms of different elements move in planes which are 
inclined at certain definite angles to one another. The orientation of 
the motion determines the character of the element, and can be 
regarded as due to the influence of some selective dualistic force, such 
as electricity, in the formation of the element. H. C. 

A Hew Form of Turbine for Use in Laboratories. By 
George F. Jaubebt (Bull. Soc. Ghim ., 1896, [3], 15, 9—10).—The 
author describes a new form of turbine for use in laboratories supplied 
with water under high pressure. The turbine is designed for carrying 
out operations on a moderate scale. Ho details are given with regard 
to construction. M. W. T. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Slow Oxidation of Hydrogen and Carbon. By H. Hirtz and 
Victor Meyer (Ber., 1896, 29, 2828—2831. Compare this vol., ii, 
19).—It is improbable that ozone was formed in the earlier experi¬ 
ments, (foe. cit.)y as the gas evolved when dilute sulphuric acid acts on 
potassium permanganate is quite inert, and ozone appears to be pro¬ 
duced only when the concentrated acid is employed. 

Morse, Hopkins, and Walker have shown (Absir., 1896, ii, 475) 
that, under certain conditions, finely divided manganese dioxide effects 
the reduction of potassium permanganate, oxygen being liberated. 
These conditions, however, were not those employed in the above 
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experiments, and again only in the acidified permanganate was any 
appreciable residue observable. Later experiments have shown that 
acidified permanganate solutions in contact with manganese dioxide 
yield only 12*5 per cent, of the volume of gas obtained when hydrogen 
is present. 

The difference in volume between the amount of oxygen obtained 
when the permanganate solution is quiescent, and when it is strongly 
agitated, has suggested the idea that the action is a reversible one; 
experiments made with the object of observing any absorption of 
oxygen under the conditions employed have given negative results, 
thus rendering the suggestion improbable. A. L. 

Purification of Water by Distillation. By George A. Hulett 
(Zeits. physihal. Ohem 1896, 21, 297—301).—The author recommends 
the use ot a condenser containing an inner tube of platinum, narrowed 
slightly at the lower end, and with the upper end projecting about 
15 cm. into the neck of the retort employed for the distillation. The 
space between the platinum tube and the neck of the retort is packed 
with asbestos, and by this means only the water actually condensed in 
the platinum tube is collected. Ordinary distilled water which had 
been allowed to remain over potassium permanganate or potassium 
dichromate and sulphuric acid, when distilled over barium hydroxide 
in this apparatus, gave a distillate of speedily diminishing conductivity, 
the value 0*76 x 10 -10 being reached before one-fourth of the water 
had distilled. No barium hydroxide appears to be carried over, but, if 
it is not employed, sulphuric add may occur in the distillate. 

L. M. J. 

Nitrites in the Air. By George Defren ( Chem . Kews, 1896, 
74, 230—231).—Re-distilled water, free from ammonia, nitrites, and 
nitrates, was exposed to the air in well-ventilated rooms, in porcelain 
evaporating dishes 15 cm. in diameter; each dish contained 100 c.c. of 
the water, the superficial area exposed being 95 sq.cm. The water was ex¬ 
amined at intervals for nitrites, the quantity being computed by com¬ 
parison with a standard solution of potassium nitrite containing, per 
c.c., 0*0000001 gram of nitrogen as nitrite, the conditions as regards 
burning gas jets and lamps being noted. Under varying conditions, 
the quantity of nitrite, in terms of c.c. of standard, found, after one 
hour, was 2*5, 3*5 and 8; after two hours, 3*5, 8*5 and 13*5; after seven¬ 
teen hours, in the last instance, 84*2; and after nineteen hours, in the 
first and second instance, respectively 57*2 and 72*7. The results show 
that, where gas is burning, nitrites exist in the air even in well-ven¬ 
tilated rooms, and that water absorbs these nitrites in quantities in¬ 
creasing with the time of exposure to the polluted air. D. A. L. 

Tetrametaphosphimio Acid. By Henry N. Stokes (Amer. 
Chem, J., 1896, 18, 780—789. Compare this vol. ii, 28.)— Tetrameta- 
phospldniic acid, P 4 N 4 0 8 H 8 4- 2H 2 0, is best prepared by the action 
of water on tetraphosphonitrilic chloride, P 4 3ST 4 C1 8 , dissolved in ether free 
from alcohol. Chlorhydrins are formed sis intermediate products, but 
remain dissolved in the ether, the acid crystallising in needles from 
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the aqueous portion. The oily chlorhydrins, when separated, and 
warmed with dilute hydrochloric acid, yield the acid, crystallising in 
colourless needles. One hundred parts of water at 20° dissolve 0 64 part 
of the crystallised acid; it is somewhat more soluble in boiling water, but 
insoluble in alcohol. Boiling alkaline solutions cause no evolution of 
ammonia, and heating with moderately strong hydrochloric or nitric 
acids brings about but little decomposition. The water of crystallisa¬ 
tion is not given off in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, but when heated 
at 100° the crystallised acid loses weight rapidly, although the 
theoretical loss is never reached owing to intramolecular changes, in 
which a portion of the water takes part. It forms three series of 
salts, P 4 N 4 0 8 H 6 M' 2 , P 4 N 4 0 8 H 4 M' 4 , and P 4 N 4 0 8 M' 8 . 

Dipotassium tetrametaphosphimate , P 4 N 4 0 8 was prepared by 

adding excess of acetic acid to a solution of the acid in cold, dilute 
caustic potash. On warming, the salt is deposited as a heavy, sandy 
powder, consisting of microscopic, thick, rectangular (? quadratic) 
prisms with basal planes; it is very sparingly soluble, even in 
boiling water. The tetrapotassium salt, which is very soluble, forms 
large, flat, obliquely-terminated plates. The tetrasodium salt, 
P 4 N 4 0 8 H 4 Na 4 + 2! 2 (?) H a O, forms obliquely-terminated, flat prisms; 
it is sparingly soluble in cold, but readily in hot water. 

The tetramimonium salt, P 4 N 4 O b H 4 (NH 4 ) 4 + 4H. 2 0, is obtained by 
treating the acid with strong ammonia, and usually forms well-de¬ 
veloped, flat, monoclinic prisms; it dissolves readily in water, but with 
difficulty in strong ammonia. The diammonium salt, P 4 N 4 O s H c (NH 4 ) 2 , 
is precipitated from a solution of the neutral salt on strongly acidify¬ 
ing with acetic acid and warming; it forms four- and six-sided prisms 
(? tetragonal), and is very sparingly soluble, even in boiling water. 
The barium salt, P 4 N 4 0 8 H 4 Ba 3 + 2H 2 0, forms microscopic needles. 
No definite results were obtained in the attempt to prepare a mag¬ 
nesium salt. The mangcmese salt forms characteristic, pink, rectangular 
plates. Ferric chloride when added to a dilute solution of the 
neutral ammonium salt gives, on warming, a white, amorphous precipi¬ 
tate soluble in much warm hydrochloric acid. The tetm-silver salt, 
P 1 N 4 O h H 4 Ag 1 , is obtained on adding a solution of silver nitrate to one 
of the free acid. When the precipitation takes place in the cold, the 
salt is granular or amorphous, but is crystalline when formed in hot 
solutions. The octo-siloer salt, P 4 N t O s Ag b , is obtained as a yellowish, 
flocculent precipitate when an ainmouiacal solution of the acid is 
added to an excess of silver nitrate; on the other hand, a solution 
of a neutral tetrametaphosphimate added to an ammoni&cal silver 
nitrate solution, produces a white, flocculent precipitate. If a solution 
of the latter in ammonium nitrate is boiled, an orange-yellow, semi¬ 
crystalline precipitate is formed. The white and the yellow com¬ 
pounds give on analysis almost the same numbers, and are regarded as 
tautomeric forms corresponding with the acids [PN(OH) 2 ] 4 and 
(PONE>OH) 4 . The author discusses the probable constitution of 
tetrametaphosphimic acid, and calls attention to the fact that, in 
its general properties, it differs markedly from the trimetaphosphimic 
acid previously described by him. A. 0. C. 
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Uniformity of the Distribution of Argon in the Atmosphere* 
By Th. Schlcesing, jun. (Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 696—697. Compare 
Abstr., 1896, ii, 166 and 219).—The author has made determinations of 
argon in samples of air collected in places widely separated, and taken 
at various distances (a few metres to 2,276 m.) from the earth’s surface. 
His numbers, which are very concordant, show that argon is uniformly 
distributed in the atmosphere, and that every 100 volumes of the mixed 
nitrogen and argon contain 1*192 volumes of the latter gas. This is in 
strict accordance with his previously published number. 

A. 0. C. 

A Method of Preparing Double Silicates of Potassium and 
other Metals. By Andb£ Duboin (Compt. rend., 1896,123, 698— 
700).—By dissolving a mixture of magnesia and silica in fused potas¬ 
sium fluoride and then submitting the product to prolonged fusion with 
potassium chloride, the author has obtained both a double silicate of 
magnesium and potassium, and two compounds containing fluorine in 
addition, 

4KF,Si0 2 4- 3MgO,2K 2 O,10SiO. 2 and 2MgF 2 ,Si0 2 +4(K 2 0,Mg0,3Si0 2 ) 

(i«ee Abstr., 1895, ii, 351). Beryllium oxide dissolves in fused potas¬ 
sium fluoride, and when submitted to the treatment described above, 
gives a crystalline product which appears to be homogeneous, but really 
consists of a mixture of isomorphous compounds. These are not analo¬ 
gous in composition to the double silicates of magnesium and potassium, 
but vary between 2K 2 0,3Be0,7Si0 2 and 2K 2 0,3Be0,5Si0 2 ; moreover, 
no double silicates containing fluorine could "be prepared as in the case 
of magnesium. On adding baryta to fused potassium fluoride contain¬ 
ing dissolved silica, a crystalline double silicate having the formula 
K 2 0,2Ba0,3Si0 2 (sp. gr. = 3*78) was obtained. If this mixture is fused 
with potassium chloride, three compounds are formed, tho principal 
one having the formula K 2 0,7Ba0,8 Si0 2 , but containing a little 
fluorine. Double silicates could not be prepared in the case of calcium, 
the products always containing chlorine or fluorine; mixtures of crys¬ 
talline products were obtained, only one of which, having the formula 
4KF+K,0,5Ca0,6Si0>, could be isolated. A. O. O. 

Rubidium Dioxide. By Hugo Erdmann and Paul Kothner 
(Anaalen, 1896, 294, 55—71).—The authors have investigated the 
inflammable nature of metallic rubidium, in order to ascertain whether 
the spontaneous combustion of this substance on exposure to air, 
observed by Bunsen in 1863, is due to the influence of oxygen or 
of moisture. 

The methods hitherto adopted for the production of me talli c 
rubidium are very unsatisfactory, and the authors describe a convenient 
and safe process by which 85 per cent, of the theoretical quantity of 
the metal may be obtained from rubidium hydroxide. A seamless iron 
tube, of 15 mm. bore, 1 metre in length, having walls 3 mm. thick, is 
bent at an angle of 125° about 15 cm. from one end, fitted at the 
elbow with a loose plug of clean, long, steel shavings, and heated to 
redness while a current of hydrogen is passed through it; 20 grams of 
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freshly fused, anhydrous rubidium hydroxide is rapidly crushed to a 
coarse powder with magnesium filings (10 grams), in a warm mortar, 
and transferred to the long arm of the tube. This is placed in a small 
combustion furnace, with the short arm dipping beneath the surface of 
paraffin oil in a porcelain vessel, a gentle current of hydrogen, free 
from arsenic and dried by means of sulphuric acid and phosphoric 
anhydride, being passed through the tube; the temperature is 
cautiously raised, the application of heat being interrupted as soon as 
the increase in the current of gas indicates that the action has begun. 
When hydrogen is no longer evolved from the rubidium hydroxide, 
the temperature of the tube is raised to a red heat, and after half an 
hour the metal distils over, 14 grams being obtained from the quantity 
of hydroxide mentioned. When obtained in this manner from rubidium 
hydroxide prepared from ferric rubidium alum (Erdmann, Abstr., 1894, 
ii, 351), the metal is in a highly purified condition, and forms a 
convenient source of salts required for physical investigations; it 
melts at 38*5°, and has a sp gr. = 1-5220 at 15°. 

Rubidium dioxide , Rb0 2 , is obtained by the action of dried oxygen 
on the metal at common temperatures. In view of the fact that 
burning rubidium attacks glass, porcelain, platinum, silver, and 
rubidium chloride, it is necessary to allow the metal to fall into an 
aluminium dish which lies in a small glass flask filled with nitrogen ; 
the whole apparatus is then weighed, and when the metal is converted 
into oxide, it is again filled with nitrogen, and weighed. The metal 
quickly melts when a stream of oxygen plays on it, and becomes 
ignited if the current of gas is not checked; when the oxidation 
proceeds in a normal manner, however, the metal preserves for some 
time the appearance of molten gold, but finally swells and becomes 
black, and then ceases to absorb the gas. On raising the temperature 
to 500°, it again begins to absorb oxygen, probably owing to the 
presence of metallic particles previously protected by oxide from the 
action of the gas, the volume becomes reduced, and a viscous, black 
liquid is produced; after this stage has been reached, no more oxygen is 
absorbed, and on cooling the apparatus, the oxide crystallises in dark 
brown plates. The authors have obtained no evidence of the existence 
of other oxides of rubidium, and the dioxide they describe may be 
heated at a high temperature without losing or absorbing oxygen; it 
acts violently on water, however, yielding rubidium hydroxide and 
hydrogen peroxide, oxygen being liberated. When rubidium dioxide is 
gently heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen, rubidium hydroxide, 
water, and oxygen are produced, a result which the authors attribute 
to the intermediate formation of hydrogen peroxide, in accordance 
with the equation 2Rb0 2 + 2H 2 = 2RbOH 4* H 2 0 2 ; if the action 
proceeds at too high a temperature, violet light is - developed, less water 
is formed, and the aluminium dish is corroded, rubidium aluminate, 
RbAlOg, being produced. 

It is convenient to employ an aluminium dish for the preparation of 
rubidium dioxide, because this metal is not wetted by molten rubidium, 
and it also resists the action of the fused dioxide at temperatures below 
500°. M, O- F. 
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Double Salts of Rubidium. By Hugo Erdmann and Paul 
Kothner (Annalen, 1896, 294, 71—79. Compare Abstr., 1894, ii, 
351).—Ferric rubidium, feriic ammonium, and ferric potassium alums 
melt respectively at 53°, 43—44°, and 33°, and comparison of rubidium 
double salts with the analogous ammonium salts reveals the fact that 
ammonium more closely resembles rubidium than it does potassium. 

j Rubidium magnesium phosphate, RbMgP0 4 + 6H 2 0, separates imme¬ 
diately on adding a warm solution of magnesium chloride to a mixture 
of rubidium chloride and disodium phosphate dissolved in water, the 
amorphous precipitate rapidly becoming crystalline; it is decomposed 
by silver nitrate, but resists the action of boiling water. 

Hydrogen, rubidium, magnesium carbonate , HRbMg(C0 3 ) 2 + 4H 2 0, is 
obt ain ed by saturating an aqueous solution of rubidium carbonate 
with carbonic anhydiide, and heating the liquid with magnesium 
carbonate during 5 minutes at 60°, a current of carbonic anhydride 
being passed through the liquid meanwhile; the filtered liquid 
deposits minute, transparent rhombs, having the edges flattened. 
The salt effloresces in a few days when exposed to air, and in this 
respect resembles hydrogen ammonium magnesium carbonate, whilst 
the potassium salt may be preserved for years without undergoing 
change. 

Lead rubidium chloride , PbRb,Cl 0 , is obtained under the conditions 
observed by Friedrich, in preparing the analogous ammonium salt 
(Abstr., 1893, ii, 415); it is a yellow, crystalline powder, which 
closely resembles lead ammonium chloride. Concentrated sulphuric 
acid acts on it, liberating hydrogen chloride, and precipitating lead 
tetrachloride as an oil (compare loc. cit.), whilst the dilute acid con¬ 
verts the metals into sulphates, and liberates chlorine. Rubidium 
chloride may be precipitated almost quantitatively from its solution in 
methylic alcohol saturated with chlorine by adding a solution of lead 
tetrachloride, the precipitate being washed with 80 per cent, alcohol. 
Lead potassium chloride is much less stable than the rubidium salt, 
and evolves chlorine when dried in the air; the same change takes 
place when the rubidium salt is heated, the tetrachloride, PbRb 2 Cl 4 , 
being produced. The rubidium salt is also indifferent towards dilute 
hydrochloiic acid and 96 per cent, alcohol, the potassium salt being 
decomposed by both agents ; the changes produced under the influence 
of water and ammonia are less rapid than those which the potassium 
salt undergoes. In spite of these differences in behaviour, the estima¬ 
tion of rubidium in presence of potassium by means of lead tetra¬ 
chloride is inaccurate ; this agent, however, may be employed for the 
production of purified rubidium chloride from a solution containing 
2 per cent, of potassium chloride. 

Rubidium salts also resemble ammonium salts in respect to their 
volatility, and it is not possible to remove ammonium chloride from 
rubidium chloride by application of heat, without loss of the rubidium 
salt. Traube has shown that the atomic solution volume of rubidium 
is equal to that of ammonium (Abstr., 1895, ii, 70). M. 0. F. 

* Electrolytic Silver Peroxide. By Ottokar $ulc (Zeit anorg. 
Client^ 1896, 12, 180—181).—The author points out that the product 
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of the electrolysis of silver nitrate which he recently described (Abstr., 
1896, ii, 521), and to which the formula Ag« 7 N0 11 was ascribed, may 
be regarded as a compound of silver peroxide and the heptoxide of 
nitrogen, and as being of the composition 7Ag 2 0 2 ,N 2 0 r . The proper¬ 
ties of the compound are consistent with this formula. H. 0. 

Peroxides in their Relationship to the Periodic System 
of the Elements. By Augusto Piccini (Zelt. anorg . Chem., 1896, 
12, 169—179).—The author considers peroxides of the hydrogen 
peroxide type, such as Ba0 2 , TiOg, and S 2 O r , in their relationship to 
the periodic system and to the question of the type of the highest 
oxygen compounds. As a general characteristic of oxides of this class 
may be quoted their reduction in acid solution by such oxidising agents 
as Mn0 2 , Pb0 2 , and KMn0 4 . This distinguishes the peroxides from all 
other classes of oxides, and the peroxides are also distinguished by their 
lack of the acidic character that usually attaches to the higher oxides. 
These and other marked differences between the peroxides and the 
ordinary oxides of the water type lead to the conclusion that the 
peroxides cannot be regarded as compounds typical of the highest 
combining powers of the elements. H. C. 

Double Bromides. By Raoul Yaret (Compt. rend., 1896,123, 
497—500).—The author has measured the heat developed on mixing 
aqueous solutions of mercuric bromide and of other metallic bromides 
capable of forming double salts of the type 2HgBr 2 ,MBr 2 ,nH 2 0, or 
HgBr 2 ,MBr 2 ,wHl 2 (), experiments being made with solutions of different 
degrees of concentration. As a rule, the development of heat is greater 
the more concentrated the solutions, and it is also increased by the 
presence of an excess of the soluble bromide. Similar experiments 
were made with cobalt and manganese bromides, and sodium and 
ammonium bromides. 

The heats of formation in solution of the compounds of mercuric 
bromide with other metallic bromides are of the same order of magni¬ 
tude for a given series of double salts, any differences that are observed 
being due to the unequal thermal effects resulting from dilution in 
different cases. The results lead to the conclusion that these double 
salts are derived from complex acids, such as H 3 Hg 2 Br 0 and H 2 HgBr t . 
The double salts formed by cobalt or manganese bromide with sodium 
or ammonium bromide are dissociated to a large extent on dialysis, 
and the thermal effects produced by mixing dilute solutions of their 
proximate constituents are very slight. 0. H. B. 

Aluminium Amalgam. By Yicroa Biernacki (Ann. Phys. Ghem 
1896, [2], 50, 664—667).—A rod or wire of aluminium can be readily 
amalgamated by connecting it with one pole of a battery the other 
pole of which is connected with mercury, and then dipping the alu¬ 
minium into the mercury and removing it again several times. The 
sparks formed each time at the connecting surfaces serve to heat the 
aluminium sufficiently to induce combination with the mercury. As 
the mercury in the amalgam nppears to play the part of a catalytic 
agent, the smallest quantity of mercury at the end of an aluminium 
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wire will bring about oxidation of very considerable amounts of 
aluminium. H, C. 

The Constitution of Inorganic Compounds. By Alfred 
Werner and Arturo Miolati (Zeit. physikal . Chem ., 1896, 21, 225— 
238).—The authors determined the electrical conductivity of vaiious 
ammoniacal cobalt compounds with a view to the elucidation of their 
constitution. The conductivity of Jorgensen's dinitrotriaminecobalt 
chloride (Abstr., 1895, ii, 48) increased with the time, reaching a 
final constant value consistent with the presence of a univalent cation. 
The chlorine is, therefore, not present originally in the ion state, and 
hence cannot be united to the amine group, as Jorgensen supposed. 
The trinitrotriamine compound, Co(NH 3 ) 3 (N0 2 ) 3 , also contains no ion, 
the value for the conductivity being very low—1*6 at v= 1000, and 
totally different from that of the croceocobaltic nitrite, 

N0 2 -Co(N0 2 ) 2 (NIL) 4 ; 

p = 90 at v = 1024. The nitritochlorotetraminecobalt chloride, 

C1-Co{N0 2 C1(NH 3 ) 4 }, 

originally gave the value //,= 68 (u=240), but after remaining for 70 
minutes at 0°, the value had increased to 104, this being due probably 
to hydrolysis into Co{N0 2 H 2 0(NH 3 ) 4 }01 2 . The praseo-salts appear 
to undergo an analogous hydrolysis, from Co{(NH 3 ) ± Cl 2 }Br into 
Co{(NH 3 ) 4 (H 2 0) 2 }Cl 2 Br, as the conductivity increased in 40 minutes, 
from 116-6 to 332*1 with a final maximum =372 (v = 5J2), the nitrite 
and nitrate exhibiting similar changes. The hydrogen sulphate, how¬ 
ever, only gave an increase of from 373 to 439 (v = 256) so that, in this 
case, the final compound appears to be Co{(NH 3 ) 4 H 2 OCl}S0 4 , the con¬ 
ductivity of which in 1/256 HOI solutionis 439*7. The diaquodichloro- 
diamine salts, Co{(NH 3 ) 2 (H^O) 2 CQ 2 JC1, also gave a marked increase 
after a time, corresponding with the ionisation of the two chlorine atoms. 
The sulphato-pentamine compounds contain the complex ion, 

Co(NH)-S0 4 , 

whilst a rapid increase of conductivity by dilution indicated hydrolysis 
to Co(NH o ) 5 H 2 0. The chloropentamine, aquopentamine, and aquo- 
ehlorotetramme salts weie also examined, and, as in the previous cases, 
the results indicated hydrolysis to aquo-salts, and were in complete 
accord with the author's views of the constitution of these compounds. 
(Abstr., 1894, ii, 407.) L. M. J. 

Nickel Dioxide and its Acid Properties: Barium Nickelite. 
By Em. Dufau (Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 495—497).—When an inti¬ 
mate mixture of nickelic oxide (85 parts) with barium oxide (155 parts) 
or barium carbonate (200 parts) is surrounded by barium oxide and 
heated for 10 minutes in the electric furnace with an arc from 60 volts 
and 300 amperes, a fused, grey mass is obtained with a crystalline frac¬ 
ture. It soon disintegrates when exposed to the air, and when rapidly 
treated with cold water, levigated, and finally washed and levigated 
with alcohol, it vields small, brilliant, dark-coloured crystals, which 
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are greenish-brown when powdered; sp.gr. = 1*6 at 20 ; hardness a 
little above 4. 

The crystals consist of barium dinickelite, BaO,^Ni0 2 , and ai*c 
somewhat unstable. Cold water attacks them slowly and - hot water 
rapidly. Hydrofluoric acid dissolves them with effervescence, and 
hydrochloric acid, with evolution of chlorine; nitric acid and ammonia, 
also dissolve and decompose them. Chlorine, bromine, and iodine attack 
the nickelite at a red heat, with formation of halogen salts of the metals, 
but oxygen has no action at bright redness. Sulphur, a little above 
its melting point, converts the nickelite into sulphides, with incandes¬ 
cence. Hydrogen fluoride and hydrogen chloride decompose it at a red 
heat, but fused neutral oxidising agents are without action on it. 

It follows from these observations that nickel dioxide not only exists 
but has acid properties analogous to those of cobalt and manganese 
dioxides. Since nickelic oxide has no acid properties, it is probable 
that the oxide MO t has the constitution NiO J} 2NiO. C. H. B. 

Diffusion of Sulphides through Steel. By Edward D. Camp¬ 
bell (Amer. Chew. J., 1896, 18, 707—719).—Ferrous sulphide, cuprous 
sulphide, nickel sulphide (Ni^S ), and the product obtained by melting 
together ferrous sulphide and iron (1 subsulphide of iron) are incapable of 
diffusing through steel bars heated to bright redness. When a mixture 
of 400 grams of ferrous sulphide with 13 per cent, of its weight of mag¬ 
netic oxide of iron was melted, a product was obtained which the author 
regards as impure oxysulphide of iron, Fe 2 OS; this was found to 
diffuse readily through red-hot steel bars and to have the property 
when mixed with cuprous sulphide, of carrying this with it. It is 
suggested that Fe/)S, being at the temperature of the experiments an 
extremely mobile liquid (as shown by its rapid passage through the 
walls of the clay crucible used in its preparation), is able to diffuse 
through the steel on account of the porosity of the latter substance at 
a bright red heat. A. C. C. 

Influence of Heat Treatment and of Carbon on tlie Solubility 
of Phosphorus in Steels. By Edward f). Campbell and S. 0. 
Babcock (J mer. Chem. J., 1896, 18, 7L9—723)—The authors have in¬ 
vestigated the influence of the percentage of c;irbon in steel, and of the 
slow or sudden cooling of the latter on the solubility of the contained 
phosphorus. Estimations were mado of the percentages of phosphorus 
(a) soluble in a neutral solution of mercuric chloride, (b) insoluble in 
mercuric chloride but soluble in 4 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and (c) 
insoluble in either of the above two liquids, and the following conclu¬ 
sions are arrived at:—(1) With very low cjtrbon percentages, the rale 
of cooling of the metal has but little effect on the solubility of the 
phosphorus; (2) with increase of carbon, hardening diminishes the 
solubility, and (3) with high carbon percentages the solubility of the 
phosphorus is increased by slow cooling. It is suggested that these 
results point to the probable formation at a high temperature of a 
difficultly soluble compound of iron with carbon and phosphorus, which 
passes on slow cooling into an easily soluble one. A. U. O. 

'VOL, lxxii. ii. 8 
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Bismuth Oxyiodide. By T. R. Blyth (Chem. News, 1896, 74, 
200).—The residue from the distillation of the double iodide of methyl- 
amine and bismuth with caustic soda, and the product of boiling bis¬ 
muth oxyiodide, BiOI, with the same reagent, both have a compo¬ 
sition corresponding with the formula Bi^IO*,* = BiI 3 ,8BiO o = 
3BiOI,7Bi 2 O s . It is a light, microscopically crystalline powder, with 
a very slight brown tint, soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, not 
attacked by boiling water or alkalis, but is decomposed by nitric acid 
with liberation of iodine and by hydrogen sulphide with formation 
of sulphide. D. A. L. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Advances in Mineralogical Chemistry. By Bernard J. Har¬ 
rington (Trans. Boy Soc., Canada , 1893, [2], 1, Sect. Ill, 3—17).— 
A presidential addiess, dealing generally with the separation, analysis, 
synthesis, and constitution of minerals. L. J. S. 

Selenium associated with Gold and Bismuth : Graphitic 
Slate, and Water from N.S. Wales. By J. Milne Curran (J. and 
Troc. Boy. Soc. 7 NS. W., 1895, 29, 404—408).—A slate from Mount 
Hope, N.S.W., containing native gold with bismuth oxide and car¬ 
bonate, gave reactions for selenium; no sulphides were detected, but 
originally there was probably present an auriferous selenide or sul¬ 
phide of bismuth. 

A lustrous graphitic slate from Yalcogrin, on analysis, showed 12*5 
per cent, of graphite. 

^The granite of the Wyalong gold-field is decomposed to a depth of 
150 to 190 feet; the water supply from this decomposed rock gave, in 
grains per gallon: SiO„ 37 26S; A1,0.3 052; CaO, 43*510; MgO, 
109*144; Na 2 0, 551*236; K,0, 6*188; SO, 192*430 ; Cl, 924*784; 
water of crystallisation,^ 209*300; Zn, trace; total (less O for 01), 
1868*55.^ Large quantities of soluble organic matter aro present. 
Considering the origin of the water, there is a large amdunt of sodium 
chloride in it. 

Some trachytes and other rocks from Hew South Wales are 
described. £, j y 

Two New Mineral Substances from Broken Hill, N.S.W. 
By Edward F. Pittman (J. and Proc . Boy . Soc, N.S. IV., 1895, 29, 
48—51).—These substances, from the Australian Broken Hill Consols 
mine, are different from anything hitherto described, but they are 
only alteration products and mineral mixtures. 

One of them is an alteration product of dyscrasite, which mineral it 
sometimes envelops; it is massive, and in sections shows a finely 
banded structure; the colour is greyish-brown, and the mineral is 
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see tile } the sp g*. of one specimen ib 4 9. Anal) sis by J 0 H 
Mingaye gave the icsulis undei I, by H P. White those undei II 

Moibtuic Comb 

-it 100° HO Ag SI Cu lb As Au CaO 
I 0 56 4 04 47 46 16 87 Oil 0 62 trace tiace 3 78 

II. 013 4 37 15 87 20 72 0 48 0 31 tiace - 4 25 

Me,0 TeO* Cl Insol 0[diff] 

I 1 17 2 11 13 69 1 01 [8 58] 

II 0 20 0 45 12 27 0 90 [10 05] 

The silvei exists as chlonde and antimomde, the former is neaily all 
dissolved out fiom the powdeied mmeial by stiong ammonia solution 
leaving a residue which gave the following lesults on analysis — 

Ag Au Sb As Pb Cu Ft Ca Mg 
19 71 tiace 35 12 tiace 2 79 0 52 5 18 4 84 017 

Insol Cl HO O Total 

5 20 0 11 6 01 19 69 99 37 

The second substance is an alteiation pioduct of aigentiferous 
gilena , it is daik giey, has a cubical stiuctuie, and is sectile , 
the sp gi of one specimen is 0 38 The following analyses by Mingaye 
and White show that the composition is veiy vanable 


Moi&tuic 

v* 

S 

Cu S 

FtS 

rtso, 

PIS 

Insol 

Total 

i 

0 08 

77 

99 

0 62 

1 42 

19 36 

— 

0 30 

99 

77 

IT 

— 

76 

62 

0 32 

0 45 

19 80 

0 50 

1 60 

99 

73 

III 

on 

13 

25 

1 82 

0 42 

77 60 

2 20 

4 50 

99 

93 

IV 

— 

10 

86 

2 00 

— 

84 61 

0 96 

100 

99 

93 


In II is also 0 14 pei cent of Sb 2 S , and in IY 0 50 per cent, of 
Fe 2 O o Ammonium acetate dissoh es lead sulphate from the polished 
sui face, leaving the sihei sulphide m lelief L J S 


[Antimony Ochre, Celestite, Galena, Graphite, Tetrahedrite, 
Meymacite and Anthraxoht© from Canada] By G Chrishan 
Hoffmann ( inn llepoit (1894) 6 col kuivey, Canada, 1896, N & , 7, 
II, 1—CS )—Antimony othc occuis as an eaithy mciustation, of a 
wine yellow coloui on the stibmte of South Ham, Wolfe Co, Quebec 
Anil)sis gue 

SbO. AsO J IcO, A1 Oj t iO M,0 HO Quut/ Total 

58 86 7 88 2 S2 102 5 71 0 61 9 46 13 39 99 75 

Celestite occuis, sometimes with calcite and gilena, as a vem m crjs 
talhne limestone at Luisdowne, Leeds Co, Ontano ; it is colourless, 
yellowish, oi bluish, and sumtianspaient Anal) sis shows it to be 
neaily puie stiontium sulphite 

S0 2 SiO baO CiO Qotol Sp gi 

43 51 5G31 tiace 011 99 93 3*958 

Galena contlining fiee sulphui, fiom West Kootame, British Colum¬ 
bia, foi ms a coiisely ciystallme aggiogate with blight cleavage sur 
faces, and showing no visible ^igns of alteiation It xeadily takes file, 
and bums with a pile blue flame Fiom the powdeied mmeial, carbon 
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bisulphide extracts sulphur, and ammonium acetate extracts lead sul¬ 
phate. The mean of two very similar analyses is 

S (free). S (comb.;. SO 4 . Pb. Sb. Fe. Zn. Ag Total. 
3*95 7-48 12-61 72 19 0*85 0*29 108 0*72 99*17. 

This amount of S0 4 corresponds with 39*81 per cent. PbSO t . 

Graphite , from Marmora, Hastings Co., Ontario, is very finely 
granular, with uneven fracture, greyish black colour and dull lustre. 
It contains 72*13 per cent, of apparently amorphous graphite. The 
ash contains SiO^, 36*0; A1 2 0 3 , 32*8 ; Fe 2 0 ? , 11'2 ; CaO, 2*0; MgO, 7 6 
per cent 

Plumbiferous UVrahedrite , massive, with indistinct fibrous structure, 
from West Kootanie, British Columbia, gave the following results on 
analysis; sp. gr. 5*082. 

S. Sb. As. Cu. Ag. Pb. Zn. Fe. Quartz. Total. 
20*59 26*81 0*22 21*03 10 64 8*91 5*91 0*88 5*57 100*56. 


Meymacite occurs as a dull to bright yellow ochre with the scheelite 
of Marlow, Beauce Co., Quebec; it is a tungsten oxide with 7 2 per 
cent, of water. All the above analyses are by R. A A Johnston. 

Anthraxolite, from a quartz vein in limestone and bituminous shale 
at Lake Petitsikapau, Cngava district, Labrador Peninsula, has an 
irregular structure, and is intermixed with quartz and other frag¬ 
ments ; it gave on analysis 


ff 2 0 

at 110—115°. 
3*56 


Loss on ignition 
in a closed vessel. 
2 48 


Fixed C. Ash. Total. 
86*83 7*13 100*00. 


The ash consists mainly of silica; another specimen gave 0*31 per cent, 
ash. 

Various other mineralogical notes, chiefly relating to occurrences, 
are given. The report also includes analyses of coals, iron ores, 
nickeliferous pyrrhotite, calcareous marls, and waters, as well as the 
results of numerous gold and silver assays. L. J. S. 


^ _Bauxite and Emery. By A. Liebeich (Zeit. p'dkt. Geol, 1895, 
275—277).—It is pointed out that bauxite occurs in the younger 
rocks, whilst emery occurs in the oldest (gneisses, &e.); and that in 
their chemical composition the only important differences are the much 
larger amount of water in bauxite, and the presence of ferrous oxide 
(in the magnetite; in emery. Analyses of bauxite, calculated without 
the water, compare very closely with analyses of emery. This simi¬ 
larity of composition suggests that the two minerals may have the 
same origin; bauxite has been derived from silicates by decomposition, 
and the same must be true for emery, which has been brought into the 
present state by the action of water under pressure and at a high 
temperature. 


Q-reenoekite from Laurion* By Anastasios O. Christomanos 
(Tsch. Min . Mitth., 1896, 16, 360-—361; and Compt. rend., 123, 62). 
The calamine of Launon, Attica, is very varied in colour and struc- 
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ture; a reddish, amber-yellow variety, which is vitreous and teans- 
lucent, gave the following results on analysis. 

ZnO CdO. FeO. CaO. MgO. AL,0 4 . SiO a . S. C0 2 . Total. 
62-060 2-700 0*592 0-123 0-219 0-020 0 180 0-190 33 895 99-979 

This corresponds with 92*57 per cent., ZnOO ?ti 2*07 ZnO, 2*62 CdCO„ 
and 0 85 CdS. Dusted over the surface, and in cavities, is a bright 
yellow, amorphous powder ;*the following analysis shows this to be 
greenockite. 

Cd. S. Zn. co 3 . 

77*22 22*47 trace trace 

L. J. S. 


Origin of Malachite. By Edcjak Hall (J. and Proc. Roy . So *., 
A..V. IF., 1895, 29, 416—419). —In an abandoned mine, in which the 
ore is cupriferous pyrites, the author has found malachite and azurite, 
and copper and iron sulphates; as the malachite and copper sulphate 
are both sometimes fibrous, it is suggested that the former is pseudo- 
morphous after the latter. In dry seasons, the decomposition of the 
ore would give rise to an efflorescence of sulphates, which in wet 
seasons would be altered to carbonates by the action of carbonate 
solutions. L. J. S. 

Blue Apatite from Montebras. By Adolphe Carnot {Pull. 
jS r oc. from. Min., 1896, 19, 214 — 215). In the tin mine of Montebras, 
Creuse, a darkish violet-blue apatite occurs in a very micaceous granite. 
With the cassiterite of this locality are several other phosphates, namely, 
amblygonite, montebrasite, wavellite, turquoise, and phosphates of iron 
and manganese. The apatite, on analysis, gave 

P 3 0 6 . F. Cl. CaO. MgO. MnO. Fe 2 0 8 . Quartz. Total. 

39*60 3*23 trace 50*45 trace 1*22 0*20 6*35 101-05 

This corresponds with :— 

Ca^PjjOg. Mn 3 PoO s . F»‘POi. CaF a . Quartz. Total. 

84-30 2 03 0*38 6*62 6 35 99*69 

Tbe colour appears to be due to the manganese, which exists, for 
the most part, as manganous phosphate. L. J. S. 

“ Mangankiesel ” from the Harz. By .Friedrich Klockmann 
(Jcthrb. h. Preu88 . geol. Landesanst. u. JBeryalatL, 1895 (1894), 15, 
p. xxxii).—In a quartz-schist on the Steinbergkappe, in the Western 
or Upper Harz, is a band, 1 foot thick, of compact, reddish-white 
to grey “ mangankiesel ” , analysis by Erbrich gave 

MnO. CaO. MgO. C0 o . Si0 3 . ITndeter. Total. 

32*251 0*477 0*910 18-097 49009 0*756 101*500 

This occurrence is very similar to that at Schebenholz, near 
Elbingerode. L. J. S. 

The Genesis of the Talo Deposits of St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 
By Charles H. Smyth, jun. {School of Mines Quart , 1896, 17, 
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333—341).—In the gneissic area of the Adirondacks are large holts of 
crystalline limestones which often contain tremolite and onstatito; 
these mineials sometimes predominate, and the limestones graduate 
into tremolite and enstatite schists. Intimately associated with thoso 
schists, and, in fact, graduating into them, are the talc deposits. The 
talc, being pseudomorphous after these fibrous minerals, is itself fibrous 
in structure, this structure being parallel to the cleavage of the original 
mineral. For a very soft specimen, apparently derived from enstatite, 
the optic axial angle was determined as 56° 36', and for a slightly 
harder piece, 80° 34/; these values are much greater than is usual for 
talc, and they evidently decrease with the progress of alteration of 
the original mineral. With this fibrous talc ( fct agalite ”) is also a 
little of the more usual form of foliated talc in soft, pearly scalos ; this 
is almost optically uniaxial, and, unlike the former, is not pseudomor¬ 
phous in origin but of independent growth. The alterations would 
have been effected by circulating water containing carbonic acid, 
probably under pressure, as shown by the equations 

Enstatite. Talc. 

4MgSiO> + H 2 0 4- C0 2 = H 2 Mg 3 Si 4 0 12 + MgC0 3 

Tremolite. Talc. 

CaMg 3 Si 4 0 12 + HoO + C0 2 = H 2 Mg,Si 4 0 12 + CaCO t . 

This substitution of H 2 for Ca is in agreement with Clarke's acid 
metasilicate formula for talc. The resulting carbonates would he 
carried away by the excess of carbonic acid. These talc deposits have, 
then, been derived from tremolite and enstatite schists, which, in turn, 
have originated by the metamorphism of a siliceous magnesium lime¬ 
stone poor in alumina. L. J. S. 

Minerals of the Gross-Venediger in the Hohe Tauem. By 
Ernst Weinschenk (Zeits. Kryst. Min., 1896, 26, 337—508).— 
The Gross-Venediger of the Austrian Alps consists of a central mass 
of granite surrounded by eclogiies, amphibolites, gneisses, schists, 
phyllites, &c., these containing isolated patches of serpentine. The 
secondary mineral veins occurring in these rocks are of two distinct 
types. One is of general distribution, and is characterised by ilio 
presence of a little titanic acid \ the minerals of constant occurrence 
are quartz, felspar, apatite and calcite, whilst the other minerals 
depend on the kind of rock containing the veins. The other type of 
veins occurs in connection with the serpentines, and is of local distri¬ 
bution ; here quarte and felspar are absent, and the surrounding rocks 
have no influence on the mineral contents of the veins. 

# Detailed descriptions are given of 60 mineral species found in tho 
district, and analyses are given of the following :—I, Pistachio-green 
epidote, occurring with magnetite and diopside in an epidote-rock in 
connection with the serpentine. II, Red garnet. Ill, Massive garnet, 
from a garnet-chlorite-rock, which is an alteration product of serpen¬ 
tine ; the crystals of H rest on this massive garnet, and the two are 
very similar in appearance, but differ in composition. IV, Hyacinth- 
red garnet from an epidote-idocrase-rock. V, Clove-brown garnet 
from a rock containing epidote, diopside and magnetite. VI, Hyacinth- 
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red garnet. VII, Brown garnet. The above analyses of garnet, with 
the exception of III, by Muthmann, are quoted from H. Schnerr 
(Inaug.-Diss., Munich , 1894). YIII, Acicular diopside from crevices 
in a hornblende schist. IX, Light green diopside. X, Albite from 
crevices in amphibolite and]eclogito; it contains also Na t) 0, 11 T9; 
K 2 O,0T9 per cent. 


H a O or 
loss on 



SiO* 

AL5O3. 

FegOg. 

CaO. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

MgO. 

ignition. 

I. 

38-15 

23*51 

14*32 

23*41 

0*18 

— 

— 

1*93 

II. 

36-33 

7*35 

21*64 

32*36 

1*91 

0*48 

— 

0*29 

III. 

38-32 

17*38 

7*56 

31*72 

2*49 

1*50 

0*48 

0*71 

IV. 

37-53 

11*99 

14*79 

33*55 

1*68 

0*28 

— 

0-48 

V. 

35-97 

7*07 

22*51 

31*51 

2*88 

trace 

— 

0*25 

VI. 

37-96 

16*29 

8*73 

31*98 

4*46 

0*57 

— 

— 

VII. 

36-56 

7*44 

20*94 

23*39 

1*17 

trace 

— 

— 

VIII. 

52-08 

1*96 

— 

23*31 

9*21 

0*35 

12*75 

— 

IX. 

5419 

0*07 

— 

22*76 

2*05 

0*43 

20*24 

— 

X. 

67-76 

20*15 

— 

0-77 

— 

— 

— 

— 


L. J. S. 


Disintegration and Decomposition of Diabase. By George 
P. Merrill (Bull. Geol. Soc . Amer 1896, 7, 349—362).—The diabase 
of a large dyke at Medford, Massachusetts, has been extensively 
disintegrated to a reddish-brown, sandy material. The fresh rock is 
quite firm, but contains some calcite, a little zeolite and chlorite, and 
shows a slight kaolinisation of the felspars. Under I, is the bulk 
analysis of the fresh diabase, and under II, that of the portion soluble 
in hydrochloric acid and sodium carbonate solution (1*19 per cent, of the 
silica being soluble in the former). Under III, is that the bulk analysis 
of the disintegrated rock, and IV, is that of the soluble portion (0*85 per 
cent, of the silica being here soluble in hydrochloric acid). These analyses 
show that the disintegration is accompanied by decomposition and a 
leaching out of the more soluble constituents. As would be expected, 
more of the fresh rock is soluble in acid and alkaline solutions than of 
the altered rock. Analysis V, is of the fine silt and clay, which forms 
only 3T7 per cent, of the altered rock. 78*87 per cent, of it is soluble 
in hydrochloric acid and sodium carbonate, and under the microscope 
the material shows felspar and other silicates. 



I 

ir 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

SiO a 

47-28 

10*85 

44-44 

9-50 

36*61 

8-48 

18*03 

Al>0, 

20-22 

4*74 

23-19 

4-861 


0-00 

0*00 

IV) 

Feb 

3-66 \ 
8-89 j 

10*91 

12-70 

10-00 1 

- 40*68 | 

2-42 

18*10 

CaO 

7-09 

3*09 

6-03 

l-50 ; 

3*44 J 

1-83 

25*89 

MgO 

3-17 

2*20 

2-82 

1-84 

4*02 

0-68 

21*70 

MnO 

0-77 

n.d. 

0-52 

n.d. 

n.d. 

0-32 

41*57 

k 2 o 

2-16 

1*21 

1-75 

0-68 

1*82 

0-62 

29*15 

Na s O 

3-94 

0*50 

3-93 

0-17 

2*14 

0-50 

12*83 

p 2 o 5 

0-68 

n.d. 

0-70 

n.d. 

— 

0-08 

11*39 

Ignition 

2-73 

2*73 

3-73 

3-73 

10*97 

0-63 

0*00 

Total 100-59 

36*23 

99-81 

32-28 

99*68 

14-93 

— 
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Column YI gives the percentage loss for the entire rock, as 
calculated from I and III, on the supposition that the total amount 
of alumina has remained unaffected during the alteration of the rock, 
and column VII gives the percentage loss of each constituent, as 
calculated from I and VI. Calculating the results on this basis 
brings out points 'which are not obvious on mere inspection of the 
bulk analyses of the fresh and altered rock ; for example, it is seen 
that calcium, potassium, iron and magnesium have been relatively 
largely removed. The analyses of the granite of the district of 
Columbia (Abstr., 1896, ii., 483) are here recalculated in this manner. 
The assumption that the total amount of alumina remains constant is 
taken from Roth, but it does not always seem to be correct, for in some 
cases ferric oxide is more refractory than the alumina. 

The relative rapidity of rock weathering in high and low latitudes is 
discussed, and it is insisted that the rapid disintegration in warm, 
moist climates has been emphasised too much. Here, decomposition 
follows more closely upon disintegration, whilst in cold regions, where 
the action of frost is a potent factor, disintegration exceeds decom¬ 
position. The term degeneration, to include both disintegration and 
decomposition, is proposed. L. J. S. 

Dust which fell [in Austria-Hungary] in February, 1896. 
By Conrad H. von John {Yerh. kJc . geoL BeichsansL , 1896,259—264). 
—On February 25th. and 26th., 1896, there was a fall of dust and 
snow over a large area in Hungary, mainly about the Flatten See, 
but extending ^ into Austria as far north as Austrian Silesia. The 
dust from different localities is very similar, being dark brown, 
and of extreme fineness. Under the microscope, the principal 
constituent is seen as grains of a grey, transparent, amorphous 
material, which analysis shows to be a clay. There are also black 
particles of organic matter, numerous grains and splinters of quartz, 
and a few fragments of augite, zircon, rutile, etc. Mica and remains 
of organisms were not found. The first four of the following analyses 
are of material from different localities. All contain a little carbonic 
acid and organic matter. The first contains 2*92 and the second 2*48 
per cent, of carbon. 


SiO,. 

-1K<V 

Fe ,<X 

49-29 

15*50 

6 r 17 

52-25 

13-95 

7-10 

52*50 

14*20 

6*10 

55*2$ 

15*24 

6-58 

45‘10 

15-95 

13*25 


CaO. MgO. K 2 0. Na«0. 
4’23 2*46 2 94 1*02 

3*85 2 45 3 05 1*46 

3‘80 2‘45 2-97 1 44 

3‘86 2‘63 [2*57] 

4‘S5 2*64 1*95 0*85 


h 2 o 

Loss on 


L100°). 

ignition. 

Total. 

2*80 

16 09 

100 50 

2-78 

12 96 

99 85 

3*02 

13 80 

100*58 

3 01 

11-03 

100-00 

6*70 

8 84 

100 47 


The great similarity shown in these analyses points to a common 
origin for the dust. The decrease in silica to the north is explained by 
quartz haying fallen before the other constituents. The last of the 
above analyses is of Nile mud (containing also 0*34 SO*, 1 per cent. 0, 
and some C0 2 ), and it is suggested that the dust in question came from 

oH? * 5 f >wever > there no storm at Alexandria from 21st. to 
-6th. of February, it may have come from Servia and S. Hungary. 

h. J. S. 
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The Arlington Iron. By Newton H. Winciiell (Amer. Geologist , 
1896, 18, 267—271).—This iron was found in March, 1894, at 
miles north-east of Arlington, Sibley Co., Minnesota. It is roughly 
heart-shaped, with an average thickness of 1 inch; weight 19^ lbs. 
The convex side is tolerably smooth and has a spotted appearance, 
whilst the opposite, nearly plane, surface is pitted and rough, some of 
the pits almost penetrating the specimen. Three structural directions, 
brought out by etching, are described in detail. Analysis by F. F. 
Sharpless gave: 

Fe. Ni. Co. P. Total. 

90-781 8-605 1-023 0-045 100-454 

Also Or, Cu, and combined carbon in traces; S, Si, and Mn are absent. 
The composition does not appear to be uniform, as four determina¬ 
tions of the iron varied between 90-58 and 91-74; the carbon also 
varies. L. J. ft. 

Discovery of A_rgon in the Gases of a Spring at Perchtolds- 
dorf, near Vienna. By Max Bamberger (Monatsh., 1896, 17, 
604—612). The gas from the same spring was investigated in 1853 by 
Itagsky, who showed that the gas contains 93-8 per cent, of nitrogen. 
The author confirms Bagsky’s analyses, but, also Ends that the 
gas described as nitrogen by Itagsky contains 1*11—1*24 per cent, of 
argon. J. J. S. 

Water from a Mineral Spring in Mitchell Co., Kansas. By 
Ebgar H. S. Bailey and Mary A. JRice {Trans. Kansas Acad . ScL, 
1896 (1893—4), 14, 40—41).—Water from a spring 2 miles east of 
Uawker City and half a mile south-east of the celebrated “ Great Spirit 
Spring,” in Mitchell Co., Kansas, gave in parts per 100,000 : Si0 2 and 
insoluble matter, 1-53; Fe£K and ALO,, 1*66 ; CaO, 38*66; MgO, 
61*48; SO„ 269*50; Kp, 21-20 ; Nap, 753*30 ; Cl, 740*00; Bp^, 
trace; C0 2 (calculated), 35 69. This composition is very similar to 
that of the water of the “ Great Spirit Spring.” L. J. S. 

Thermal Spring at Wiesbaden. By C. Bemigius Fresenius 
and Ernst IIintz {Jahrb. Kansan. Vn\, 1896, Jahrg. 49, 3—23).— 
Tho water of tho Augusta Victoria bath at Wiesbaden has a tempera¬ 
ture of 40°; sp. gr. = 1-006455 at 14Analysis gave, in parts per 
1000: NaCl, 6*644452; KOI, 0-172013; lid, 0 018825; NH.C1 
0-012666 ; Ca<Jl 2 , 0 599187 ; NaBr, 0*004920 ; Nal, 0*000025 ; CaSO ’ 
0-068816 ; SrSO t , 0-024678 ; BaS0 15 0*001381 ; CaH rt (CO.)„ 0 364834 > 
MgH 2 (COj) 2 ,0-248852; FeH 2 (CO,)„ 0-001392; MnEL 2 (C0 3 L 0-001716; 
Oa 2 As 2 O r , 0 000045; Ca J P 2 O s , 6-000081; CaB,0,, 0*002565; Si0 2 ,; 
0*059782; free C0 2 , 0*282091 ; total, 8*508321. Also traces of 
rubidium, caesium, nitric acid, titanic acid, copper, and organic sub¬ 
stances. This composition is very similar to that of other thermal 
waters of Wiesbaden containing sodium chloride; analyses of these 
arc quoted for comparison. Full analytical details are given in the 
paper. L. J. S. 
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Carbonated Water from Seifersdorf (Austrian Silesia). By 
Ernst Ludwig (Tsch. Min . Mitth *, 1896, 16, 133—139).—Water from 
a spring at tlie village of Seifersdorf, in Austrian Silesia, gave, in 
10,000 parts: K,S0 4 , 0*057; m 2 S0 4 , 0*037; Nad, 0 058; Na,(JO t , 
1*775 ; CaCO , 7*171 ; SrCO , 0-021; MgUO , 1*000 ; FcCO,, 0*179 ; 
MnCCh, 0*026 ; A1 2 CK, 0*001; Si0 2 , 0*620; organic matter, 0*040; 
C0 2 in° bicarbonates, 4*499; C0 2 free,. 17*449; total solids, 10*985; 
also traces of lithium and phosphoric acid. Sp. gr. = 1*00163 at 17*2° 
(compared with distilled water at the same temperature). The com¬ 
position of the water remains constant throughout the course of the 
year, and the temperature only varies from 10—12°. The rocks of 
the district are limestones, clayey sandstones, and also some of volcanic 
origin. L. J. $. 

The Constantin-Spring in Grleichenberg (Styria). By Ernst 
Ludwig {Tsch. Min. Mitth ., 1896, 16, 140—149).—The celebrated 
mineral waters of Gleichenberg, Styria, were known to the Homans ; 
analyses of the water of the Constantin-spring have previously been 
made by Schrotter (1834) and Gottlieb (1864). The results of the 
present analysis are, in parts per 10,000 : K 9 S0 4 , 1*023 ; KOI, 0*012 ; 
NaCl, 18*223; Na,B 4 (L, 0*082; ]tfa 2 HP0 4 ,>006; Na 0 COo, 25*060; 
LljCCK, 0*039; Ca0O„ 3*541; SrCO { , 0*054; BaCO a , 0 r 004; MgCO„ 
4*215; EeC0 3 , 0*027°; MnOO,, 0*002; Al 2 Ch, 0*002; Si0 2 ,0*647; 
organic matter, 0*054; C0 2 in bicarbonates, 14*212; C0 2 free, 
20*519; total solids, 52*937; also traces of caesium and rubidium. 
These results agree, in the important constituents, with the older 
analyses, so that there has been no change in the composition of the 
water during the last 60 years. Sp. gr.-=1*0057 at 17*6° (compared 
with distilled water at the same temperature). The temperature of 
the water is 17*3°. The rocks of the district are mainly trachytes, 
together with basalts and Tertiary sands and marls. From the water, 
opal has been deposited in the trachyte, and pebbles and plants have 
been cemented together by a siliceous deposit. L. J. S. 

Deposit from a Chalybeate Water. By E. 0. Case (Tram, 
Kansas Acad. &ci., 1896 (1893—4), 14, 36—37).—Water from a well 
near Lawrence, and close to the bank of the Kansas River, gave, in 
parts per 100,000 : Si0 o and insoluble matter, 4*50; Fe»0 3 and Al.,0.., 
3*45; CaS0 4 , 9*31; 0aCO,, 15*03; MgCCK, 6*72; JNTaCl, 14*43; 
total solids, 53*44; C0 2 (free and in bicarbonates), 25*01. The water 
is at first clear, but, on standing, soon becomes turbid. In the well is 
a homogeneous deposit having the following composition, which 
approaches that of limonite : SiO., and insoluble matter, 19*30; Fe.,0., 
with a little Aip s , 46*95; H*d below 100°, 9*15; H 2 0 at 230°° 
14*40; CaS0 4 , 0*25; CaCO a , 7 - *32; MgCOg, 0*75; NaOl, 0*60 per 
cent.; organic matter, not determined. From this it is seen that the 
silica, has remained in solution to a larger extent than the iron. The 
well is.sunk in gravel containing nodules of limonite, and this has 
been dissolved by the percolating carbonated water; the iron in the 
freshly-drawn water exists in the ferrous state, L. <T. S, 
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Absorption of Dextrose in the Small Intestine, and the 
Effects of Drugs on the Process. By Friedrich yon Scanzoni 
(Zeit. Biol., 1896, 33, 462—474).—Ethereal oils, oil of mustard, 
alcohol, pepper, and orexin have, in certain concentrations, a favour 
able influence on the absorption of dextrose in the intestine, as in the 
stomach.. In the stomach, the absorption may be increased fivefold, 
but this is not nearly so well marked in the intestine; the rise is only 
a few degrees per cent., for the intestine is already, in normal circum¬ 
stances, the ideal place for dextrose absorption. The dose necessary to 
stimulate the intestine is smaller ; for instance, oil of mustard (1 in 
200) has no harmful effect on the stomach and stimulates the 
absorption process thero, but it is harmful to the intestine. 

W. D. H. 

Absorption of Peptone in the Small Intestine, and the 
Effect of Drugs on the Process. By Ernst Faunsteiner (Zeit. 
Biol., 1896, 33, 475—488).—A 1 per cent, aqueous solution of 
peptone was introduced through a fistula into the ileum in a dog, 
and after 15 minutes, 63 per cent., on the average, was absorbed. 

Addition of 5 per cent, alcohol raised this figure to 72—74 ; oil of 
mustard (1 :1500—5000) to 72—73; oil of cinnamon (1:500) to 69. 
The effect of these drugs is not so marked as in the stomach. Bitters 
like quassia have no constant action. Mucilages hinder absorption; 
2 per cent, of starch brings the absorption down to 21—25 per 
cent. W. D. H. 

Changes in Cane Sugar in the Alimentary CanaL By 
Heinrich Kubner {Zeit. Biol, 1896, 33, 404—407).—Inveision of 
cane sugar does not occiu* in the stomach, nor in artificial gastric 
digestion. Tho statement often made to the contrary is owing (1) to 
dextrose boing present from the remains of the previous meal, (2) to 
the ingestion of sugar which had previously been partly inverted; 
and (3) to tho fact that in pathological cases, especially if there is a 
transudation of serum into the stomach, inversion may occur. 

Inversion begins in the small intestine; cane sugar is, however, 
resistant, and may bo found in small amounts quite low down the 
intestine. Absorption of cane sugar occurs most rapidly in the 
stomach and duodenum. W. D. H. 

Iron in the Animal Organism. By Winfield S. Hall (Chem. 
Centr., 1896, i, 970; from Du Bois Beymond’s Archiv, 1896, 49—83).— 
Carniferrin was added to food freo from iron, and given to white mice; 
the tissues being examined microchemically by the ammonium sulphide 
method, and control experiments made on mice that had had no carni- 
f err in. The whole animals were also incinerated, and the iron 
estimated in tho ash. In those fed only on food free from iron, there was 
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a loss of 40 per cent, in the total iron of the body in three weeks. In 
those fed on carniferrin, the red corpuscles increased in number, and 
absorption of the iron was found to occur chiefly in the duodenum, 
and to a less extent in the jejunum. Storage of iron occurred in the 
spleen, and to a less extent in the liver. The liver, large intestine, 
and kidney appear also to excrete iron. W. D. H. 

The Value of Rhamnose in the Normal and Diabetic 
Organism. By Ludwig Lindemann and Richard May (Ckem. Centr., 
1896, i, 932—933 from Deutsch. Arch. Klin. Med L, 66, 283—294).—In 
a healthy man, about 8 per cent, of the rhamnose given was recovered 
in the urine; in a diabetic patient, 11*7 per cent, in the urine and 
4*4 per cent, in the faeces was recovered ; there was a simultaneous 
excretion of dextrose, but the nitrogenous output was diminished from 
17 to 14*8 grams per diem. Rhamnose acts, therefore, as a proteid- 
sparing food. W. D. EL. 

The Proteids of Leucsemic Urine. By Rudolf Kolisch and 
Richard BuriAn ( Chevi. Centr., 1896, i, 972—973, from Kelts. Klin. 
Med., 29, 374—380).—Albumosuria is not a constant feature in 
leucaemia; when present, it probably originates from the decompo¬ 
sition of leucocytes, the increase in alloxuric substances in the urine 
supporting this view. The principal new point made out in the case 
described is the occurrence of Lilienfeld’s histon in the urine. 

W. D. H. 

~ Luciferase, or the Light-producing Enzyme of Animals and 
Plants. By Raphael Dubois ( Compt. Rend., 1896, 123, 653—654). 
—The author is of opinion that the active agent in the production of 
light by certain animals and plants is a substance having the general 
characters of an enzyme, to which he therefore gives the name luci¬ 
ferase, and that it is not the result of slow oxidation. The lumini¬ 
ferous organs of the glow-worm, and the eggs contained in the ovaries 
of the female, give with tinctuie of guaiacum, a fine, blue coloration, 
as does also the luminous mucus from the surface of dead fish after 
treatment with chloroform water and filtration. A. C. 0. 

Analyses of Human, Cows’, and Mares’ Milk. By William 
Camerer and Friedrich Soldner (Zeit. Biol., 1896, 33, *535—568. 
Oompaie Abstr.. 1896, ii, 378).—A veiy large number of analyses of 
human, cows’, and mares’ milk are given; in the case of human milk, 
the different dates of lactation are stated. The paper is chiefly com¬ 
posed of tables of results, which cannot be conveniently shortened, 
and do not appear to show any new points of interest. 

W. D. H. 

Constancy of the Freezing Points of Mill? and other 
Organic Liquids. By J. Winter ( Bull Soc. Chem, ,, 1896, [3], 16, 
162—163).—The author finds that his observations (Abstr., 1896,ii,199) 
have been to some extent anticipated by Beckmann. 
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Excretion of Calcium in Diabetes. By Ernst Tenbaum (Zeit. 
Biol 1896,33, 379—403).—The increased amount, both of liquid and 
solid nutriment taken by diabetics, accounts, in large measure, for the 
increase in the volume of urine and amount of nitrogen excreted. 
When such increase occurs, the quantity of calcium salts in the urine 
increases also in a proportionate way. The large output of calcium 
appears to be dependent solely on the increased nutriment taken. 
Calcium and proteid are so closely associated that this is what would 
be expected. W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Changes which take place in Milk, either Spontaneously, 
or during Culinary Processes. By Antoine B t, champ (Bull. Soc . 
Chhn , 1896. [3], 15, 9G).—An historical sketch of the development of 
the germ theory of fermentation of organic solutions. M. W. T. 

Putrefaction of Albumin. By Oskar Emmerling {Bor., 1896, 
29, 2721—2726).—In these experiments, pure proteids were treated 
with pure cultivations of micro-organisms. 

I. Behaviour of wheat gluten with Proteus vulgaris. Wheat paste 
freed from starch by treatment with malt and repeated washing with 
water, and from fatty substances by washing with alcohol and ether, 
was mixed with calcium carbonate, potassium phosphate, and mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, and placed in the Koch steam steriliser for 3 days, 
it was then mixed with the Proteus and kept in an incubator at 
37 °; after 4 days, gas began to be evolved, which consisted of 46 per 
cent. C0 2 , 38 per cent. JET, and 16 per cent. IN'. After 14 days, the 
process was stopped, and the strongly alkaline liquid distilled in a cur¬ 
rent of steam. The distillate consisted of phenols and vol itile bases, 
from which trimethylaimne was isolated and identified. The residue 
contained the non-volatile bases, and the acids as their calcium salts; 
in the former, betaine was present, and was isolated by means of its 
auiochloride (m. p. 227°). The acids were separated by the frac¬ 
tional precipitation of their silver salts, formic, acetic, and butyric 
acids being identified. 

II. Behaviour of Egg albumin with Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus . 

The decomposition products, isolated in the same way, were found to 
bo, in the distillate , phenol, indole, and scatole, and in the residue, volar 
tile , formic, acetic, propionic, butyric, and traces of higher fatty 
acids; nonrvolatile , oxalic and succinic acids. Betaine and trimethyl- 
amine were also present. J. F. T. 

A New Bacillus which forms Butyric Acid from G-lyceroL 
By Oskar Emmerling (Ber., 1896, 29, 2726—2727).—This bacillus, 
for which the author proposes the name Bacillus boocopricus , is isolated 
from cow-excrement by Fritz's method. It is very similar to B . 
subtilis, and grows well on gelatin. With beef broth, it does not 
form indole. With glycerol, at 36°, in the presence of calcium 
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carbonate, raethylic alcohol, acetic acid, butyric acid, and traces of 
formic and succinic acids are produced; 6 grams of alcohol, 4*5 grams 
of acetic acid, and 7 grams of normal butyric acid being obtained 
from 600 grams of glycerol. From grape sugar, ethylic alcohol and 
lactic acid aie produced. J. F. T. 

The Cause of Poisoning by Curtains containing Arsenic. By 
Oskar Emmerling (Ber., 1896, 29, 2728).—As the result of a large 
number of experiments conducted witli different bacilli and micrococci, 
the author states that in no case is hydrogen arsenide evolved from 
fabrics containing arsenic by their means. It is, therefore, highly 
improbable that poisoning from woollen stuffs containing arsenic is due 
to hydrogen arsenide, evolved by the action of a micro-organism. 

J. F. T. 

Denitrifying Bacteria and the Loss of Nitrogen caused by 
them. By B,. Burri and Albert Sttjtzer (Ann Agron., 1896, 22, 
491—494; from Centr. Bad. Par., 1895, 1, 2 Abt., 257, 350, 392 and 
422).—From horse-dung, two bacteria were isolated, which together, but 
not singly, decomposed nitrites with liberation of free nitrogen. The one 
was identified as Bacterium coli commune , whilst the other is new, and 
is designated B. denitrificans I. Another variety, B. denitrificam II ., 
which alone liberates nitrogen from nitrates and nitrites, was isolated 
from old straw. This micro-organism throve in artificial solutions as 
well as in nitrate-broth, and destroyed the nitrate in the same length of 
time. B. coli with B. denit. L, however, caused no turbidity in the 
artificial solution in a week, and did not decompose the nitrate in the 
least, in absence of complex nitrogen compounds. 

The destruction of nitrates (in both) is checked when the amount of 
nitrate present exceeds 0*5—0*6 per cent. This holds both for B. coli 
with B. denit . I. and for B. denit. II. This has nothing to do with the 
production of nitrite (which is not poisonous, as the author formerly 
supposed), but to excessive alkalinity. 

In the presence of 0*06— 0*07 per cent, of phosphoric acid the 
fermentation produced by B. coli with B. denit. I. was checked, whilst B. 
denit. II. remained active in presence of 0*14 per cent, of phosphoric 
add. 

Quantitative experiments with B. denit. II. in artificial solutions, 
shoved that 22*2, 20*3 and 20*6 per cent, of the nitrogen of the 
nitrates remains, and is probably in the form of proteids. On one 
occasion, 79*5, on another 82*7, per cent, was evolved as gas. Neither 
carbonic anhydride nor nitrous oxide could be detected. 

In the complete absence of oxygen, B. denit. I. with B. coli reduce 
nitrates completely, but without evolution of nitrogen, the nitrate 
being almost entirely converted into nitrite. With very limited access 
of air, B. denit. I. will develop sufficiently to give rise (in conjunction 
with B. coli) to evolution of free nitrogen; whilst with abundant 
aeration the evolution of nitrogen is normal. 

B. denit. II. decomposes nitrates normally in complete absence of 
air, whilst with aeration, the fermentation is hindered or completely 
stopped. N. J3. J. M. 
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Origin of Trimethylamine, and the Spontaneous Develop¬ 
ment of Heat in Hops. By Johannes Behrens (JBied. Cent 1896, 
25, 713—714; from Der Bierbrauer, 1896, 578—579).—Whilst, 
according to Griesmayer and Greshoff, trimethylamine is a constituent 
of hops, the author was unable to detect its presence either in fresh 
hops, or in hops which had been kept in the dry state. In presence of 
water, however, hops acquire a very repulsive odour, in which that of 
trimethylamine can readily be detected. This change, and the rise of 
temperature which accompanies it, is due to a bacterium {Bacillus 
lupuZiperda) which resembles Elugge’s B . fluot'escens putihus both 
morphologically and physiologically. The nitrogenous substances of 
the hops which are utilised by the bacillus are proteids, choline, 
ammonia, and asparagine, whilst malic and citric acids, &c., supply 
carbon. The tannin present in the hops does not seem to be changed 
by the bacillus. The antiseptic nature of hops prevents the develop¬ 
ment of other micro-organisms. IT. H. J. M. 

Action of Phenylquinolines and Phosphines on Lower 
Organisms. By A. J. F. Hermann Tappeiner (Che m . Cent? ., 1896, 
i, 1010—1011; from Deutsche Arch, Klin. Heel., 56, 369—3S0).—Those 
organisms (Infusoria, Amcebse, Turbellarida?) on which quinine works 
strongly are even more readily killed by phenylquinolines and phos¬ 
phines ; those (yeasts, bacteria) on which quinine has but little action 
are less affected by the compounds in question. Of the phenylquino¬ 
lines, the ^-compound acts most strongly, the a-compound least so. 

W. D. H. 

Vegetation in Respired Air. By Louis Mangin (Bied. Centr., 
1896, 25, 689—690; from Jour. Agric. prat., 1896, i, 491—493).— 
Equal quantities of seeds and tubers were placed, with equal amounts 
of water, in each of a series of receivers through which air was drawn 
by means of a pump. The apparatus was so constructed that a small 
quantity of air could be withdrawn for analysis. As the air became 
richer in carbonic anhydride and poorer in oxygen, growth was con¬ 
siderably retarded. Whilst linseed absorbed 3*29 per cent, of oxygen, 
and produced 1*44 per cent, of carbonic anhydride in an atmosphere 
containing 1 to 3 per cent, of carbonic anhydride, the amounts were 
1*45 and 1*04 per cent, when 2 to 5 per cent, of carbonic anhydride 
was present. In the case of peas, the amount of substance produced 
diminished from 53*5 to 42*5 grains when the percentage of carbonic 
anhydride rose from 1—3 to 2—5 per cent. There was, moreover, a 
change in the nature of the oxidation process indicated by an increase 
in the quotients C0. 2 /0 2 . With linseed, for instance, this was 0*51 in 
an atmosphere containing 1 —3 per cent, of carbonic anhydride, and 0*74 
when the percentage was 2—5 IT. H. J. M. 

Production of Vegetable Proteids. By TamAs KosutAny 
(Landw^Versuchs.-Slat., 1896, 48, 13—32). The object of the author’s 
experiments was to throw light on the question whether assimilation, 
and the process of reduction which it involves, influences the produc¬ 
tion of proteids from asparagine. Assuming that amides are formed 
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from proteids as secondary products of oxidation in germinating seeds, 
it seemed likely that, in developed plants, proteids might be formed 
from amides in the process of deoxidation under the influence of light. 

Comparative experiments were made in which the one linlf of a 
number of leaves of Iliparia sauvage were cut during the day (between 2 
and 3 p.m.), the remaining halves being separated from the plants in 
the night, and analysed. 

The percentage of total nitrogen diminished as the season advanced. 
In the 1894 experiments, the difference was about 0*25 per cent, (from 
21st June to the end of August), but in 1895, with a longer interval, 
the percentage diminished from 5*314 (on May 8) to 1*25 at the end of 
October. As regards variations in composition during day and night, 
the total nitrogen was somewhat higher during the night than in the 
day time (102*37:100), but the non-proteid nitrogen is much less by 
night than hy day (45:100). The leaves contain rather more ammonia 
hut less nitric acid in the night than in the day time. Since, in the 
night, oxidation prevails in the plant, it is probable that the conver¬ 
sion of nitrates into proteids is greatest in the night. No asparagine, 
or similar substance, could be detected in the leaves cut off in the night. 
It is concluded that, whilst the crude substances which produce proteids 
are chiefly taken up by the plant in the day time, their actual conver¬ 
sion into proteids takes place more in the night than in the day. 

The leaves contain on the average 1*10 per cent, more water in the 
night than in the day time. Leaves cut in the day time contain the 
most sugar, those cut in the night the most free acids. 

The percentage of ash increased, somewhat irregularly, from 9*43 
on May 8 to 19*93 on October 23. N. H. J. M. 

Effect of Nitrogen on Root Formation. By Hermann Muller 
(Died. Ceuii'., 1896, 25, 595—597 j from Jahresber. Versuchs-stat . 
Wadeti&weil., 1895, 4, 48).—Water-culture experiments were mado in 
which half of the roots of a number of plants were immersed in 
nutritive solutions free from nitrogen, the other half in solutions con¬ 
taining nitrogen. The plants selected were vetches, maize, sunflower, 
and beans, &c. In presence of nitrogen, the root-developmont was 
greatly increased. It is concluded that proteids are formed in the 
roots, and not in the leaves only; otherwise, it must be assumed that 
the proteids migrated to the roots directly supplied with nitrogen, and 
not to those (of the same plants) growing in solutions free fiom 
nitrogen. N. 11. J. M. 

The Physiological Significance of Lecithin in Plants. By 
Julils Stoklasa (JBir.n 1896, 29, 2761—2771). — The important part 
which is played by phosphoric acid in plant physiology has led the 
author to determine the proportion of lecithin occurring in certain 
vegetable organs; the paper forms a summary of the analytical results 
and the conclusions which they suggest. Seeds which are rich in 
albumin contain also a greater proportion of lecithin, whilst oily 
seeds, those, for instance, of Brassica oleracea , Sinapis arvensis , and 
Beta vulgaris, are poor in lecithin; germination of the last-na med is 
not accompanied by decomposition of lecithin, but in the case of Phui 
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sativum this process involves xeauction m the percent i G e of the sub 
stance m question In the iiuit of maize, 74 pei cent of the total 
quantity of lecithin is found in the einbiyo and scutellum, only 26pei 
cent occmiing m the endosperm ; fiom this fact, the authoi concludes 
tnat the lecithin m the scutellum, and especially m the embiyo, undei 
the influence of ladiant eneigy, serves to elaboi ate chloiophyll m the 
eaily stages of plant life Development of the leaf is also associated 
with the pioduction of lecithin, which increases with the multiplication 
of chloiophyll granules , this increase is in some way 1 elated to the 
assimilation of carbonic anhydride, and it appeals piobable to the 
author that lecithin allies in the gianules themselves as a pioduct of 
assimilation Moieovei, analyses show that vine leaves, when allowed 
to glow foi 10 days in daikness, contain only one thud as much leci 
thm as similai, but unprotected, leaves from the same plant collected 
at the same time of d°y (4 o’clock) 

Chloj dietitian is a i amoi phous, gi eenish black subst ance with metallic 
lustre, which has been isolated tiom freshly gatheied, unpie^ed giav* 
leaves , its bchxvioui tow uds baiytx indicates the pieser.ce of choline, 
gly ceiy lpho^plionc acid, and chloiophyll in groups, and, m thisiesj.ect,it 
lcsembles Hoppe fee}lei s chloiophyll m, (hireling fiom that substance, 
howeaei, m the amount of phosphoius pieseut, foi whilst chloiophyll an 
contnns only 1 38 } ei cent, chloiolecithm contains 3 37 pei cent 

Thus the author has tiacecl an intimate connection between lecithin 
and chloiophyll, and maintains that, not only does the former sub 
stance actually occui m chloiophyll gianules, but that phosphorus is a 
constituent of chloiophyll, and that without this element the elaboration 
of chlorophyll and the development of chloiophyll gianules is impossible 

Examin ation of apple blossom has shown that the pedicel is engaged 
m transmitting lecithin fiom the leaf to the flowei The petals aie 
uchest m lecithin pievious to fertilisation, acting as stoi age a e^seK, 
which become lapidly depleted of lecithin when the fiuit is formed 
The pollen contains 6 pei cent of lecithin, and, Each anas hanig 
shown that nuclem o cuis m this pioduct, it is notewoithy th it animal 
speimatozo i ilso contain lecithin and nuclei j MOP 

Coexistence of Laccase and Tyiosinase m certain Fungi 
By Gabuicl Brunt \.nd (Gompt tend, Ib^O, 123, 163—163) — An 
coda act of vanous species of llussula obtained by plismolysis with 
washed chloiofoim oi ethei, has much nioie active oxidising piopeitits 
than extracts pi epaied by the methods pieviously desenbed It also 
icts on tyiosm, m addition to having the oxidising piopeities of laccase, 
and it would seem that both leiments aie present m the extract This 
is continued by the fact that, when the extiact is heated at 70°, the 
power of affecting tyiosm disappears, whilst the extiact still attacks the 
substances that aie oxidised by laccase When an extract of Russula 
dehca m aqueous chlorofoim is mixed withexcess of alcohol, a piecipi 
tate is foimed, and the liquid does not attack tyiosm, but oxidises 
phenols and amines m the same mannei as laccase The piecipit&te, when 
purified by suspension m chloiofoim and repiecipitation by alcohol, yields 

* This is not a cliloimatcd derivative of lecithin, as its name would seem to imply 
—[Emroi s] 

VOL LXXII 11. 9 
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an aqueous solution ■which has practically no action on phenols and 
amines, but rapidly oxidises tyrosin. It follows that laccase and tyro¬ 
sinase coexist in the juice of many species of fungi (compare Abstr., 
1896, ii, 61, 268, 571). U. H. B. 

Nitrogenous Constituents of Beet-Juice. By Edmund O. von 
Lippmann 1896, 29, 2645—2654).—Of the nitrogenous com¬ 

pounds present in beet-juice, the following have been already obtained 
and more or less carefully characterised: asparagine, glutamine, 
betaine and choline, leucine and tyrosine, glutamic or pyroglutamic 
acid, citrazinic acid, lecithin, and legumin. 

The author ha* already pointed out (Abstr., 1888, and Zdt.f. linhen- 
zucL Ind. 9 38, 68) thal, besides lecithin, the cell-substanco contains 
other phosphorus compounds, which may be extracted by means of 
alkalis, and are probably closely related to the nucleins, and, further, 
that their decomposition products, the xanthine-compounds, may be 
obtained from the molasses by fractional precipitation with phosplio- 
tungstic acid. He has now succeeded in isolating a considerable 
number of nitrogenous substances in the following manner. 

The dilute solution of the decomposition products was neutralised and 
precipitated with lead acetate, phosphotungstic acid, or mercuric nitrate, 
and the precipitate* formed were then decomposed, in order to liberate 
the contained bases, which were subsequently fractionally precipitated by 
means of phosphotungstic acid, mercuric nitrate, mercuric chloride, &c. 

The following substances were isolated and completely characterised: 
xanthine, guanine, hypoxanthine, adenine, earnine (rarely observed in 
plants), arginine, guanidine, allantom, and possibly vicin. The investi¬ 
gation is complicated by the occurrence of the decomposition products 
of these substances. 

The recurrence of vicin, a glucoside, in the above product of alkaline 
hydiolysis is not impossible, as would at first sight appear, as l)renk- 
mann has described a glucoside {Zeit f. Eubenzuck. Incl , 46, 478) which 
is only slowly decomposed by strong alkali at high temperatures. 

A. L. 

The Maximum of Plant Production. By Adolf Mayi'k 
( Lau'hc TersucJts.-fttat , 1896,48, 61—76).—The maximum production 
of the various agricultural plants, as grown in ordinary agricultural 
practice, was previously shown (ibid , 1892, 40, 205) to be 7000-—8000 
kilos, per hectare m Northern Europe, although by very heavy manur¬ 
ing twice that amount, or more, could be obtained. 

TVith regard to the question whether the limit of production depends 
on the amount of sunlight or on the amount of carbonic anhydride in 
the air, the results of Deherain’s experiments on sugar beet (Abstr., 
1890, 406), in which a greater yield was obtained under the influence 
of farmyard manure, as compared with minerals, seem to point to the 
production of carbonic anhydride from the organic manure as the cause 
of the increased yield, especially as the soil to which minerals were ap¬ 
plied was shown to be poor in carbonic anhydride. (Deh&rain attributed 
the greater yield on the dung plot to the direct assimilation of organic 
matter.) In 1893 and 1894, the author made experiments with sugar 
beet (on plots of 0*25 are) in which plants received (1) farmyard manure 
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(120,000 kilograms per hectare), (2) minerals,and (3)mineralsinconjunc¬ 
tion with carbonic anhydride (liberated on the spot from 10 per cent, dex¬ 
trose solution and yeast). The results indicated that the highest yield 
of sugar beet can be obtained with exclusively mineral manure, when 
sufficiently watered, as well as with farmyard manure. It is not pos¬ 
sible to explain Dehcram's results, as the plan of the experiments 
is not fully given; but it seems likely that the beneficial effect 
of the farmyard manure must, at any rate, be largely due to the 
increased water-capacity of the soil. IN’. H. J. M. 

Nutritive Value of Horse-chestnuts. By Paul Gay (Ann. 
Agron ., 1896, 22, 401—423).—The horse-chestnuts employed in the 
experiments had the following percentage composition. 

Crude Ether N-fiee Ciude 
Water. protein. extiaet. extract. cellulose. Ash 

38-93 4-81 4-64 4G-19 3 66 1*77 

Two lots of sheep were fed with lucerne (500 grams), peas (500 grams), 
with the addition of mangolds and horse-chestnuts respectively, given 
in such quantity that the amount of dry mailer of each was the same. 
The increase of live weight was much greater in the case of the sheep 
fed with chestnuts than with those fed with roots. On reversing the 
foods, the same result was again obtained. It is concluded that raw 
chostnuts are about three times as nutritive as mangolds. The value 
of chestnuts is considerably increased by cooking. In experiments 
with cows, in which 5 kilos, of chestnuts per head per day were given, 
it was found that no effect was produced either on the taste or compo¬ 
sition of the milk, and the milk had no injurious effect on calves. The 
yield of milk was, however, considerably diminished (from 15 to 12 
kilos, per day). This is ascribed to deficiency of water in the food, in 
which case the remedy would be easy. 

Pigs declined to eat chestnuts in any quantity, and left more than 
half the food with which they were mixed. N. H. J. M. 

Molasses as Pood for Cows. By August Stellwaag (Died. 
Centr., 1896,25, 718—719; from Zeit. landw. TV. Bayern, 1893, 778). 
—Four cows were fed for a week with chaff (two-thirds hay and one- 
third straw, 20 kilos.), fresh brewers grains (20 kilos.), malt germs (2 
kilos.), and crushed barley (1 kilos, per 1000 kilos, live weight). For 
two of the cows, the same feeding was continued four weeks longer ; 
whilst the other two, instead of the barley, had molasses mixed with an 
equal weight of palm cake (3 kilos.). During the next four weeks, the 
food of tho two sets of cows was reversed. The composition of the 
molasses food resembled that of the barley, but contained somewhat less 
carbohydrates and rather more fat. The cows consumed the whole of 
the molasses mixture (which was mixed with the brewers’ grains), and 
did not suffer from indigestion. There was no change, either in the 
amount of milk or in the percentage of fat, during the experiments. 

N. H. J. M. 

Recent Progress in Soil Examination. By Eugene ‘W*. Hilgard 
(Rep. Agiic. E.rj e \ Fiat. Univ. Cal . .for 1894—5, 23—32).—A number 
of Calift rnian and Hawaiian soils were analysed, employing Dyer’s 
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citric acid extraction method, and the icsnlts obtained agreed exceed¬ 
ingly well with vegetation experiments. 

“With legard to the recognition of nitrogen hungei ” in soils, 
the author recommends sepaiation and analysis of the humus. The 
more nitrogenous the humus is, the less carbon ■will be oxidised by the 
limited amount of oxygen pie tent m the soil. It was previously 
concluded that a soil in which the humus contained less than 2*5 per 
cent, of nitrogen would be benefited by nitrogenous manure, notwith¬ 
standing that the soil itself contained as much as 0*17 per cent, of 
nitrogen. This opinion was confirmed by a vegetation experiment, 
which clearly showed that available nitrogen was deficient. The 
amount of lime present in the soil is however, of great impoilance in 
this connection. With a deficiency of lime, soils would show <k nitro¬ 
gen hunger,” even when the humus contained more than 2'5 per 
cent, of nitrogen, whilst in calcaieous soil, alow percentage of nitrogen 
might suffice. 

The author thinks that the examination of humus, in conjunction with 
Dyer’s method for mineial constituents will eventually furnish a mean^ 
of readily ascertaining the wants of soils, although the veget ition tests 
(in pots or in the field) will have the last woid. 27. H. J M. 

Behaviour of Superphosphate and Basic Slag in Soil. By 
St. SitofixwsKi and H. Jacobson (BieJ. Ceutr 1896, 25, 580—58 1 , 
from Blatter f. Zuckerrubenbau, 1896, 3, 193—201).—Basic slag and 
mineral and bone superphosphates respectively (about 1 per cent ) 
were mixed with soil, and the phosphoric acid soluble in water and in 
citrate solution was determined. The soil was then put into beakers, 
moistened with water, and left to dry, being occasionally stiried. The 
phosphoric acid was again determined as before. This wjs repeated 
several times at intervals of 4 to 8 weeks. 

The results indicate that the phosphoric acid originally soluble in 
water is very rapidly converted into the citrate soluble form, but this 
has no effect on its value as manure. The citrate-soluble phosphate 
seems to undergo no further change. The alleged inferiority of basic 
slag is, therefore, unfounded. 

Mineral and bone superphosphates containing the same percentage 
of phosphoric acid have equal value as manures. N, II. J. 3S1. 

Assimilability of Nitric and Ammoniacal Nitrogen by 
Plants. By Amfi Pagnoul (Ana. Agron., 1896, 22,485-190).- 
Mangolds, Cornelian, clover, and oats were giown in sterilised sand, (J) 
without any manure, (2) with sodium phosphate and potassium nitrate, 
and (3) with sodium phosphate, potassium chloride, and ammonium 
sulphate; as compared with nitrate, ammonium sulphate gave two or 
three times as much dry produce in each case. The unmanured plants 
were quite free from nitrates. The plants which received nitrate con¬ 
tained 0*35 to 0*75 per cent, of nitrogen as nitrates (m the dry 
substance), whilst those which received ammonium sulphate con tain ed 
much less, but still quite appreciable amounts (0 017 to 0*150 per 
cent.). Nitrogen in the form of ammonia was found in the plant s 
manured both with nitrate and with ammonium sulphate, but in much 
smaller quantity than nitric nitrogen. The results indicate that, under the 
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conditions of the experiments, nitrogen was directly assimilated in the 
form of ammonia, and in greater quantity than in the form of nitrates. 

Nitrogen as nitrates was determined in the plants as follows: 
After drying the substance at 105 3 , a small quantity (0*2 gram) was 
boiled with a little water, and, when cold, treated with a few drops of 
lead acetate solution, and about a gram of animal charcoal. After an 
hour, it was filtered and diluted to 50 c.c.; of this solution, 5 c.c. was 
evaporated to dryness, well stirred with a few drops of phenol dissolved 
in sulphuric acid (1 : 7), and treated with ammonia. The yellow colour 
thus produced, if nitrates were present, was compared with that of a 
standard solution of ammonium picrate (N= 1 per million), by pouring 
the two solutions into two similar tubes, each holding 50 c.c. and 
divided into c.c. The solution to be tested is diluted until it has the 
same tint as 50 c.c. of the standard solution, and its volume V (in c.c.) 
read. The amount of nitrogen in milligrams per cent. = 

F'10000 
2000 ~ 5r * 

Ammonia was determined by distilling the fresh substance (10 
grains) with water (50 c.c.), magnesia (0 5 gram), paraffin (0*5 gram), 
and a few pieces of pumice, using a spiral condenser; the distillate, 
which is collected in a flask containing a few drops of very dilute 
sulphuric acid, is diluted to 50 c.c. and treated with Nessler solution, 
employing, for comparison, a solution of ammonium sulphate (N — 1 
per million). N. H. J. M. 

The Agricultural Value of Deteriorated Phosphatio Manures. 
By Jules Joffre (Bull. Soc. Ghivi., 1896,-[B], 15, 42—46).—Millot 
has proved that the deterioration of phosphatic manures is due to the 
formation of an insoluble ferric phosphate. To determine the relative 
values of superphosphate, tricalcium phosphate, and the ferric phos¬ 
phate obtained from a sample of manure containing very little 
tricalcium phosphate, from which all the soluble phosphate had been 
removed, crops of mustard were grown in plots which differed only 


with regard to the nature of the phosphate present. 

The results wore as follows. 

Plot without fertiliser. 100 

Plot with forric phosphate from deterio¬ 
rated superphosphate . 167 

Plot with tricalcium phosphate. 280 

Hot with superphosphate . 360 

M. W. T. 
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Methods of Rock]Analysis. By Max Dittrich (Mitth. Badiach . 
geoh Lainhscmst., 1894, 3, 75—105).—The methods are essentially 
those usually adopted, the material being first fused with sodium and 
potassium carbonates j several small variations are described in detail. 

Tj. J. S. 
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Estimation of the Three Halogens, Chlorine, Bromine, and 
Iodine, in Mix tures of their Binary Compounds. By A. A. 
Bennett and L. A. Placeway (J. Amer. CJiem . Soc. } 1896,18, 688—692). 
—Two grams of the mixed salts is dissolved in 150 c.c. of water ; 
50 c.c. of a 20 per cent, solution of iron alum is added, and the iodine 
is expelled by distillation; this, as usual, is condensed in an apparatus 
containing 35 c.c. of 20 per cent, potassium iodide and titrated. 

The bromine is then liberated by adding 35 c.c. of a saturated solution 
of potassium permanganate and distilling, in the usual way, into potas¬ 
sium iodide solution, when it sets free an equivalent quantity of iodine. 

After reducing the excess of permanganate with sulphuric acid and 
ferrous sulphate, the chlorine is precipitated with silver nitrate. 

L. be K. 


Action of Bromine on Metallic Chlorides and a Method for 
the Estimation of both Halogens in the presence of one 
another. By Fritz Bl\u ( Moaatsh 1896, 17, 547—566).—The 
author has taken the expeiimental numbers obtained by Berthelot 
^Abstr., 1881, 342; 1883, 8 ; 1885, 632) in his experiments on 
the amount of chlorine liberated by the action of bromine on different 
chlorides, and from these has calculated the affinity constant K by 

means of the equation K 2 = ^ ~ — where A = the number of 

6 “ 


equivalents of chloiide originally present, B = those of bromine, and G — 
the (necessarily equal) number of equivalents of bromide and chlorine 
produced in the reaction. The results thus obtained are roughly 
of the same magnitude, and differ completely from those based on 
Humpidge’s data (Abstr., 1884, 1245). This divergence can probably 
be accounted for by the inaptitude of the indirect method for the 
estimation of chlorine and bromine when one of these is present 
in a large excess The author has carried out experiments on the 
action of bromine on concentrated sodium chloride solutions. In making 
the experiments, a measured quantity of a solution of pure sodium 
chloride was placed in a stoppered flask, and a weighed quantity of pure 
bromine, contained in a small, thin-walled bulb, dropped in; on shaking, 
the bulb was broken, ami the flask was placed in the dark at a constant 
temperature for several hours. The excess of bromino and the liberated 
chlorine were then quickly removed by a rapid current of air which 
had been filtered through cotton wool, and as soon as the last trace of 
bromine was thus removed, the amounts of sodium bromide and chloride 
in the solution were estimated. Exact analytical results were obtained 
by using a modification of Berglund's method (Abstr., 1885, 836) for the 
estimation of bromide and chloride in the presence of one another. 
For this purpose, the bromine was set free by means of potassium 
permanganate and potassium hydrogen sulphate; and the solution 
distilled in a vacuum at the ordinary temperature in a special appa¬ 
ratus, the bromine being collected in aqueous potash. The hypo 
bromite thus formed was converted into bromide, and the liquid treated 
exactly as before, the bromine in the second distillate being estimated 
by means of iodine. The residues in the two distillation flasks were 
united, and the amount of chloride contained in them estimated. 
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The author finds that at 12—13° Jl = 272*67, and at 10—17 AT— 
246-08. 

Care was taken to show that no secondary actions took place, as 
the solution formed was quite neutral. It was also proved expe¬ 
rimentally that the current of air always removed the two halogens 
in the same proportion, so that the equilibrium was not disturbed. 

J. J. S. 

Jacobsen and Brunn’s Method for the Purification by means 
of Iodine of Hydrogen Sulphide containing Arsenic. By 
Zdenko H. Skraup ( Chem. Centr ., 1896, i, 469; from Zeit. Osterr. 
Apoth.-V. 34, 72—76).—In testing the efficiency of this method 
(Jacobsen, Abstr., 1887,885), which is based on the facts that hydrogen 
frsenide and dry iodine form arsenic tri-iodide, whilst hydrogen sul¬ 
phide and iodine do not react in the absence of water, the gas, after 
washing with water and subsequent drying by means of calcium chlo¬ 
ride, was passed over dry i jdine, then into sodium hydroxide solution (?) 
and then into warm nitric acid. The residue obtained on evaporating 
the nitric acid was treated with sulphuric acid and submitted to 
Marsha test. Slow passage of the gas through the apparatus was 
found to effect either a complete removal of arsenic cr to leave only 
slight traces,but unsatisfactory results were obtained when a more rapid 
current was employed. E. W. \V\ 

Estimation of Sulphur in Pyrites. By Georg Lunge (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc 1896, 18, 685—686).—A final reply to Gladding (Abstr., 

1895, ii, 291, and 1896, ii, 622). Experiments conducted on behalf of 
the author have again shown that, when precipitating a sulphate with 
barium chic ride solution, the latter may be added either quickly and in 
moderate excess, or run in from a burette at the rate of one drop 
per second without any sensible difference in the result. 

L. DE K. 

Estimation of Sulphides in Calcium Carbide. By Frederick 
J. Pope {J. Amer. Chem. A'oc., 1896, 18, 740—741).—A weighed 
quantity of the sample is introduced into a dry Erlenmeyer flask pro¬ 
vided with a stop-cock funnel and a delivery tube leading to a 10 oz. 
wash-bottle, which is in turn connected with a smaller one; both are 
partially filled with a standard solution of lead acetate, the total value 
of which is, of course, accurately known. The calcium carbide is first 
decomposed by water until no more acetylene is evolved, and excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid is then introduced and the mixture boiled; 
hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and precipitates part of the lead as sul¬ 
phide. The excess of load is then estimated by the author’s method 
(this vol., ii, 125). L. de K. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Ores. By J. H. Stansbie {Chem. Xeios, 

1896, 74, 189). Lucien L. de Koninck {ibid., 224).—Stansbie sug¬ 

gests the use of nitric acid and bromine for the oxidation of sulphur in 
ores, whilst de Koninck points to a similar application of the same re¬ 
agents by himself years ago. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Sulphuric Acid or of Barium. By James Edmunds 
{Chem. Neios, 1896, 74, 187—188).—For the proposed method, there 
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are required decinormal and eentinormal .solutions of barium nitrate, 
potassium chromate, silver nitrate, sodium chloride, and potassium 
sulph ite, eentinormal solutions of potassium thiocyanate and calcium 
sulphate, and a decinormal solution of feme sulphate. The latter is 
made by oxidi&ing a solution of ferrous sulphate by boiling with nit lie 
acid, then boiling with a large excess of sulphuric acid to expel the 
nitric acid, and making up to the strength of a decinormal solution 
of iron in about a quinquenormal sulphuric acid. The calcium and 
potassium sulphate solutions seive for tests and controls. In use, 
10 e.c. of the decinormal solutions of barium nitrate, potassium 
chromate, and silver nitrate are added successively to 70 c.c. ol the 
liquid under examination, contained in a tall 200 c.c. stoppered bottle, 
shaking vigorously for one minute after eacli addition. The mixture 
is preferably allowed to subside, or may be filtered, and 20 c.c. of 
the clear liquid is mixed with a measured excess of decinormal sodium 
chloride, and titrated back with eentinormal silver nitrate, using 
potassium chromate as indicator. From the data obtained, the 
content of sulphuric acid is calculated. The liquid tested should have 
the strength of a eentinormal solution ; if stronger, it should be diluted, 
if weaker, concentrated, or the eentinormal reagents employed 
throughout. Moreover, as a preliminary, substances precipitating 
barium or chromates, or i educing the latter, also ammonia, At., must 
be eliminated, and any haloids present must be estimated, for which 
purpose the thiocyanate and ferric sulphate are provided. J n estimating 
barium, the 70 c.c. of liquid under examination being of suitable 
strength, is fir&t shaken with 10 c c. of decinormal potassium sulphate, 
then the excess of sulphuric acid is estimated in the above manner. 

D. A. L. 

[Estimation of Nitric and Ammoniacal Nitrogen in Plants.] 
By Ami Pagxoul (JU/o Ay /., 1896, 22, 4S5—490).—See this vol., 
ii, 120. 

Wet Method for Estimating Carbon and Nitrogen in Organic 
Compounds. By Paul Fhitsch (Annakn, 1800, 294, 79—88).— 
The derivatives of isoquinoliue described by the author (Abstr,, 1895, 
i, 624} were analysed by a new method, which combines Messinger’s 
process for estimating carbon (Abstr., 1889, 80; 1890, 1467) with 
Kruger’s modification of Kjeldahl’s method for determining nitrogen 
(Abatr., 1894, ii, 258). 

The substance to be analysed is oxidised by means of potassium 
diclnomate and concentrated sulphuric acid in a small distilling llask 
through which a current of purified air is passing. The gas producod 
is then passed into a heated combustion tube 36 cm. in length, con¬ 
taining a mixture of granulated copper oxide and lead chromate between 
two copper spirals. After being dried with calcium chloride, the 
carbonic anhydride is absorbed by potash. The residue in the llask is 
transferred to a larger distilling flask, connected with a Liebig’s con¬ 
denser, and the ammonia liberated on treatment with caustic soda is 
determined in the ordinary manner. 

Figures illustrate the form of apparatus employed, and analytical 
details are described in the paper. M. O. F. 
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Analysis of Mortars. By William J. Dibdin and Robelt Gbim- 
wood (Analyst^ 1896, 21, 197—204).—The authors have analysed a 
large number of limestones, bricks, and mortars, and have tabulated 
the results. 

In estimating lime and sandy matter in mortars, it must be remem¬ 
bered that, in practice, the mortars are made by volume and not by 
weight. The best plan, therefore, is to prepare a mortar according to 
the particular specification and to analyse this side by side wPh the 
inspected sample, allowing, of course, for difference in moistuie, &c. 
The authors also give convenient factors for reducing the weights to 
volumes. 

Earthy matter is estimated by treating the sample with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and repeatedly decanting from the heavy sandy 
matter; the earthy matter is then filtered, dried, and weighed. The 
filtrate contains* the soluble silica, calcium, &c., which aie then estimated 
a^> usual. From the amount of the former, a very fair idea as to the 
quantity of added cement may be obtained. L. de JL. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Lead. By Maurice Luca-s {Bull. 
Hoc . Cliim ., 1896, [3], 15, 39— 42). —The author describes a method for 
estimating very small quantities of lead in alloys, etc. The lead and 
copper are separated by electrolysis, using a current of 0 3 ampere 
and 2 volts.; the lead, which is deposited on the positive pole in the form 
ot peroxide, is, after washing, drying, and weighing, redissolved in 1 
c.c. of the nitric acid containing nitrous acid, obtained by the electro¬ 
lysis of nitric acid. The solution is rendered neutral with caustic soda 
and diluted so that 50 c.c. of water contains about 1 milligram of lead; 
five drops of ammonium sulphide is now added, and the colour of the 
liquid compared with that of solutions containing the same quantity 
of sodium nitrate and ammonium sulphide, to which different quantities 
of a standard solution of lead nitrate have been added. 

Sodium carbonate and neutial salts have a considerable effect on 
the colour of the lead sulphide, consequently great care must be taken 
to keep the conditions exactly the same in the diiferent solutions. 

M. W. T. 

Volumetric Estimation of Lead. By Frederick J. Pope 
( J ‘ Amor. Chen). Hoc., 1896, 18, 737—740). — The leid should be in the 
term of acetate. Lead sulphide (galena) is first converted into sul¬ 
phate by the action of mixed nitric and sulphuric acids, and after 
removing the free acid, it is dissolved in ammonium acetate ; the lead 
is now piecipitated by adding an excess of standard solution of 
potassium dichromate, and tbe lead chromate is filtered off. The 
excess of chromate is then estimated by adding an excels of standard 
arsenious acid solution and a little dilute sulphuric acid, stirring until 
the yellow colour has completely disappeared or changed to a faint 
green; after adding a slight excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate, the 
excess of arsenious acid is titrated with standard solution of iodine. 
The calculation will be easily understood. The test analyses are 
remarkably accurate. L. de K. 

Estimation of Iron and Aluminium Oxides in Phosphate 
Rock. By Thomas S. Gladdikg (J. Amer. Chem . Soc. 9 1896, 18, 
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717—721; 721 —721). —Four grams of tlie finely-ground sample is 
heated for half an-liour with 30 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1—1). 
Thi^ will leave any iron pyrites undissolved. After filtering, the iron 
is fully oxidised with nitric acid, and the liquid made up to a definite 
bulk. 

An aliquot part of the solution, representing, say, one gram, is 
neutralised with ammonia and well cooled; more ammonia is then 
added until a permanent precipitate has formed, and this is again 
dissolved by cautiously adding hydrochloric acid. 15 c.c. of ammonium 
acetate (made by neutralising 30 per cent, acetic acid with ammonia) 
and 5 c.c. of acetic acid are placed in a beaker, and the phosphate solu¬ 
tion is slow ly added, with constant stirring. After keeping it at 60° 
for about an hour, the precipitate is collected and washed with a 
10 per cent, ammonium acetate solution, redissolved in a few c.c. oi 
hot hydrochloric acid (1—4), and one gram of ammonium phosphate 
is added. Ammonia is added until the liquid is turbid, then hydro¬ 
chloric acid until the precipitate just redissolves, and the liquid is 
again poured into 15 c.c. of ammonium acetate and 5 c.c. of acetic 
acid. The precipitate formed is treated again in the same way, 
when a product is obtained free from calcium and consisting of 
normal aluminium phosphate with normal iron phosphate. The two 
are weighed together, and the iron phosphate is estimated volumetric- 
ally. 

In another method, the solution is made as detailed above, but 
instead of using ammonium acetate, it is run into a solution of 
potassium hydroxide (500 grams per litre), and heated at 70° for about 
an hour. From the filtrate, the aluminium is recovered by first adding 
ammonium phosphate, then hydrochloric acid in slight excess, and 
precipitating the aluminium phosphate from this solution by means of 
acid ammonium acetate in the way already described. The iron may 
be estimated in the precipitate produced by tlie potash. L. de K. 

Estimation of the Iron in Blood for Clinical Purposes. By 
Adolf Jolles ( Alontash ., 1896, 17, 677—696).—The first method 
described is as follows. A suitable quantity of the blood is evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, the residue strongly ignited, and then dissolved by 
fusing it with perfectly anhydrous potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
about 1 gram of the latter being used for each c.c. of blood originally 
taken; the operation is best conducted in a platinum crucible, but 
one of good Berlin porcelain may be used. The contents of the 
crucible are then rinsed with hot water into a beaker, poured into a 
iiask, treated with dilute sulphuric acid and pure zinc (the amount of 
iron in which has been previously estimated ; about 1 gram of zinc is 
used for every 1—2 c.c. of blood taken), boiled until all the zinc has 
dissolved (the fiask being closed with a Bunsen valve), and the amount 
of iron finally titrated with N/30 or N/100 permanganate. In 10 
samples of the blood of one and the same pig, the amount of iron 
found, per 1,000 grams of the blood, varied from 0'662 to 0*687 ; in 
the blood of eight different pigs, it varied between 0 549 and 0*948. 

A second method is to evaporate the strongly ignited residue from 
3—5 grams of the blood several times with strong hydrochloric acid 
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on the water bath, dissolve the residue in water, and piecipitate in the 
cold with a solution of nitroso-/3-naphthol (1—2 grams of the pure 
crystallised substance in 100 c.c. of 50 per cent, acetic acid), using about 
5 c.c. of the solution per 3 grams of blood taken. The very bulk} 
precipitate is collected, washed with small quantities of 50 per cent 
acetic acid, dried at 100° and finally ignited, the residual fenic 
oxide being weighed. The whole operation requires about 45 minutes, 
and the results agree well with those obtained by the first method. 

A third colorimetric method is recommended for clinical purposes 
It requires two similar Nessler cylinders, graduated up to 15 c.c., and 
furnished with taps near the bottom; also a ferric solution, for pur¬ 
poses of comparison, made by fusing 0*0358 grams of pure ferric 
oxide with 50 grams of anhydrous potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
dissolving the product in water and making up to 500 c.c. 0*05 c.c. 
of blood is measured in a capillary pipette, rinsed out into a crucible, 
and evaporated to dryness; the residue is strongly ignited and fused 
with 0*1 gram of potassium hydrogen sulphate, and the cooled mass is 
rinsed with hot water into one of the cylinders and diluted to the 
10 c.c. mark, whilst in the other cylinder 1 c.c. of the ferric solu¬ 
tion is placed, and diluted to 10 c.c. To each cylinder is then 
added 1 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 :3), and 4 c.c. of ammonium 
thiocyanate solution (7*5 grams per litre), and the liquid is run out from 
the more deeply-coloured solution until the tint is seen to be the 
same on looking down through the two solutions. In this way, the 
amount of iron in the blood can be calculated, the specific gravity of 
the blood being also determined, if required, by Hammerschlag's 
method (Zeitschr. Min . Med., 20, 244), which requires only a single 
drop of blood. The percentage amount varied, in 10 adult men, 
between 0*526 and 0*720 ; in one anaemic man, it was only 0*441, and 
in an anaemic woman, 0*433. The results by this method agree well 
with those obtained by the other two methods, and 10—15 minutes 
suffice for making the experiment. C. F. B. 

Volumetric Estimation of Molybdenum and of Vanadium. 
By Carl Friedheim (Ber., 1896, 29, 2981—2985).—Mainly a reply 
io Gooch and Fairbanks's criticisms (this vol., ii, 76), on the method 
pieviousiy described by the author and Euler (Ahstr., 1895, ii, 535). 
Dm author shows that as good results can be obtained by his simpler 
method (/o<\ cit.) as by Gooch and Fairbanks's more complex one, 
provided the mixture is not heated too rapidly, so that no hydrogen 
iodide may be evolved before the air in the flask has become replaced 
by iodine vapour. The heating need only be continued until the liquid 
becomes clear green; further heating, as recommended by Gooch and 
Fairbanks, is useless. J. J. S. 

Solubility of Bismuth Sulphide in Sodium Sulphide; 
Estimation of Small Amounts of Bismuth in Anti-Friction 
Alloys. By Thomas B. Stillman (J. Amer. Chem< Soc ., 1896, 18, 
683—684).—The author has found that bismuth sulphide is sensibly 
soluble in solution of sodium sulphide (sp. gr. 1*06) at the boiling 
temperature. If, when analysing an alloy containing but a few 
per cent, of bismuth, .the neutralised solution is boiled as usual with 
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75 c.c. of the sodium sulphide, the loss in bismuth will be very great- 
whilst fractions of a per cent, may escape detection altogether. 

L. de K. 

Estimation of Ethylene in the Presence of Benzene Vapour. 
By Fritz Haber and H. Oechelhauser 1896, 29, 2700—2705). 
—Ethylene is completely absorbed by bromine water, as Tread¬ 
well <nd Stokes have stated, although this is denied by Winkler. 
Benzene, too, is almost entirely removed by this treatment, but in a 
purely mechanical manner; no chemical action takes place, for bromine 
vapour mixed with benzene vapour can be exposed to diffused light for 
2 minutes without any loss of bromine occurring. It is thus possible 
to estimate the amount of ewij^ene by absorbing with a measured 
quantity of bromine w? er of known strength, and determining the 
residual bromine; this 'as done by treating the bromine water, while 
still in the burette, w^h potassium iodide, and subsequently titrating 
with thiosulphate. The bromine water was sucked into the (Bunte) 
burette through the lower tap, and its volume measured in the burette 
itself, the volume between the lowest graduation and the stop-cock 
having been previously determined. In this way, the Cailsrulie coal- 
gas was found to contain 3*85 per cent, of ethylene ; the contraction, 
after treatment with bromine water and the addition o: potassium 
iodide, wab 4*4 per cent. ; the difference is, of course, benzene. 

C. F. B. 


Limiting the Explosive Proportions of Acetylene and 
Detecting and Measuring the Gas in the Air. By Frank 
Clowes (Chem. Xeios , 1896, 74, 188).—The author’s determinations 
show that the limits of explosiveness of mixtures of acetylene and 
air are reached with 3 and 82 per cent, of the former gas ; from 22 
per cent, upwards, the burning is accompanied by the separation of 
carbon. The corresponding limits for hydrogen are 5 and 72, foi 
methane, 5 and 13. Even in quantities far below the explosive limit, 
acetylene tinges the author's standard hydrogen flame a yellowish 
green, and gives a well-deflned, pale bluish “cap,” which with a 
hydrogen flame 10 mm. high, attains a height of 17, 19, 28, and 48 
mm. for 0-25, 0*5, 1, and 2 per cent, of acetylene respectively, 
whereas 2*5 and 2*75 per cent, of that gas give caps 56 and 71*_ 
mm., in height over a 5 mm. hydrogen flame. D. A. L. * 
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Stereo-chemical Spectrometric Researches, I. By Julius W. 
Bruhl (Zeit. physihaL Ghem 1896, 21, 385—413 ; JBer , 1896, 29, 
2902—2913).—The author has determined the molecular refraction 
and dispersion in the case of a number of stereoisomeric compounds. 
In the case of those compounds which could not be examined in the 
liquid state, solutions were prepared, and it was observed that, in order 
to obtain the best results, the solvent bhould have a refraction and 
dispersion as nearly as possible equal to those of the compound itself.* 
The compounds examined were : (I) monobromo-i^-butyleue, dimethyl- 
acetylene hydrobromide; a-tolane dichloride, /3-tolane dicliloride; syn- 
anisaldoxime, aw^-anisaldoxime \ a-benzilmonoxime, yS-benzilmonoxime ; 
a-nitroformaldehyde-hydrazone, y3-nitroformaldehyde-hydrazone; and 
(II) cinnamic acid, allocinnamic acid, cinnamylideneacetic acid, allocin- 
namylideneacetic acid; methylic cinnamate, methylic allocinnamate, 
ethylic cinnamate, ethylic allocinnamate ; anti- and syra-metadibromo- 
diazobenzene cyanide. The compounds may be divided into two 
classes, as indicated, in the first of which the refraction and dispersion 
are equal, or nearly so, the differences being usually within the experi¬ 
mental errors ; these compounds include haloids, oximes, and hydra- 
zones. In the second class, which includes acids, ethereal salts, and 
diazo-compounds, the values of the spectro-constants do not agree, 
and in this heterospectric class, it is noteworthy that, in every case, 
the higher melting, less soluble compound has the greater refraction 
and dispersion. In all cases, the observed numbers are considerably 
higher than the values calculated from the chemical composition ; this 
is probably due to the elevating influence of the ethylene-phenyl unions. 
Similar results had been obtained by Walden (Abstr., 1896, ii, 633) 
in the case of the fumarates and maleates, but the author considers 
that further research is necessary before deciding whether the differ¬ 
ences in the heterospectric compounds are due to a real difference o£ 
constitution. L. M. J. 

Changes of Rotation in the Passage from Acid to Lactone. 
By W. Alberda van Ekenstetn, W. P. Jorissen, and L. Theodorus 
Reicher (Zeit physical. Chem., 1896, 21, 383—384).—Theiotations of 
a number of acids and of the corresponding lactones were determined, 
and the numbers obtained are given in the accompanying table, the 
values for the molecular rotation being divided by 10 s . 

* This was observed by Perkin to obtain also in the case of the magnetic rotation. 
(Trans., 1896, 1056.) 

VOL. LXXII. ii. 19 
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Mol. lotatiou of 



Ijn 

Lactone. 

Diff. 

Ribonie . 

-0 2° 

, -3 0° 

s-a* 

Gluconic id) ... 

-1 3 to -rl'S 

1 *r 11° to 12 *1° 

10 8° to 9*2 J 

Mannonie'dand/) 

-r 2*0° 

-9*5° to -9*8 3 

11*7° 

Sacohaiinic. 

-11 

+ 15 2° 

16*3° 

Iso=acchaiinie . . 

-1 1“ 

t 10 *2 3 1 

11 3° 

Nathalie .. 

-2*6 

t7*3° to 8*0 

9*9 i to 10*6° 

Mannosaccharic 

-0 2 

— 35*l r — 35*6 . 

35*2° 

o-Rhamnohevonie 

T 1*3 

+ 16*3° 

15*0 J 

o-Glucoheptonic. . 
Gulonic and l) 

-1*6 

-11*2° 

12*8° 

±2 7 3 

+9*9° 

12*6° 


L. M. J. 

Spectrum of Chlorophyll. By Alexandre L. Etard (i Compt . 
rend., 1896, 123, 824—828).—Knowledge of chlorophyll can only be 
extended by examination of large quantities of a chlorophyll of definite 
chemical composition. As a matter of fact, chlorophylls are compara¬ 
tively stable compounds, and can be treated with ordinary reagents for 
the purpose of elucidating their chemical structure. In spectroscopic 
examinations, it is essential that the chlorophyll be a definite chemical 
species, dissolved in definite proportion in a given solvent, and examined 
in a layer of definite thickness. 

The author gives drawings of the spectra of a-medicagophyll, 
0’ : ,H 4 ,NO a , dissolved in carbon bisulphide and in alcohol of 90°, and 
of a-borragophyll, C^H-.NO^, in the same solvents, the concentrations 
in each case being 1:400, 1:1000, 1 :10000. 

Mere variations in the thickness or concentration of the solution 
examined are sufficient to cause one chlorophyll to be taken for another. 
In solutions of 1:10000, only the principal orange band remains visible. 
In carbon bisulphide, the bands are displaced towards the red as com¬ 
pared with the alcoholic solution, but they are particularly well-defined. 
The spectra of medicagophyll from lucerne and borragophyll from borage 
are distinctly different in the number and position of the bands; tko 
former shows three bands between the general absorption at the red 
and violet ends, the latter five. C. H. B. 

Chemical Action of the Hontgen Rays. By Alexander von 
Hemptinne (Zeit. physikal. Ghem ., 1896, 21, 493—496).—The electric 
conductivities of a number of salt solutions were determined, and no 
alteration was found to occur when the solutions were placed in the 
path of the Rontgen rays. In the case of solutions sensitive to light, 
such as silver nitrate in alcohol, and mercuric chloride with ammonium 
oxalate, the results obtained were doubtful, the effect, if any, of the rays 
being extremely small. The radiation was also found to have no effect 
on the velocity of hydrolysis of ethylic acetate, from which the author 
concludes that the Bontgen rays do not influence ionisation. A mixture 
of hydrogen and chlorine was not affected, and negative results were like- 
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wise obtained with a mixture of chlorine and carbonic oxide, so that 
their chemical activity appears to be very slight- L. M. J. 

Action of Metals and their Salts on Rontgen Rays. By John 
H. Gladstone and Walter Hibbert (Ckem. News, 1896, 74, 235).— 
The authors find that all metals transmit the Rontgen rays more or less, 
lithium being almost absolutely transparent, gold practically opaque, 
and there is every gradation between these two extremes; the order of 
absorption of the rays is that of the atomic weights, but the absorption 
increases more rapidly than the atomic weights. Metallic salts show 
absorption analogous to that of the metal; in fact, the absorption of a 
dry salt is the sum of the absorptions of its constituents. In solutions, 
the absorption seems to be that of the salt itself plus that of the solvent. 

D. A. L. 

Irreversible Cells. By A. E. Taylor (J. Physical Ohem ., 1896, 1, 
1—20 and 81—90).—The author has continued the work of Bancroft 
(Abstr., 1894, ii, 4) on single-liquid polarisable cells, with especial 
reference to the effect of the negative ion on the potential difference 
between an electrode and the electrolyte in which it is immersed. The 
results confirm Bancroft’s conclusion that, with mercury as one pole of 
the combination, the influence of the negative ion of the salt solution 
is appreciable, but concentration has no effect on the electromotive 
force of the cell. It has been shown by Gouy and others, on measuring 
single potential differences by means of the change of the surface 
tension of mercury, that an error might be introduced in some cases 
where there was the possibility of the formation of complex mercury 
salts. If dropping mercury electrodes do not always give correct 
results, the solution pressure of a metal is independent of the nature 
of the negative ion. In every case where the electromotive force of a 
cell appears to vary with the negative ion, the possibility of complex 
salts is present. The author concludes that the potential difference 
between a metal and an electrolyte is not a function of the negative 
ion of the salt solution, and that in certain cases dropping mercury 
electrodes do not give correct values for the single potential differences 
measured by that method. H. 0. 

Hexamethylenetetramine Salts. By Marcel Delepine ( Oompt . 
rend., 1896, 123, 888—891).—The author has determined the heats of 
saturation of hexamethylenetetramine by hydrochloric, sulphuric, 
nitric, and acetic acids, and the heats of dissolution of the hydro¬ 
chloride, of the three sulphates, and of the two nitrates. 

For the heats of saturation (1 mol. each of acid and base in 1 litre), 
the following numbers are given. 


prca 

Cal . 

1*13 

JHNO s 

Cal. 

1-15 

HOI 

2-13 

HNO. 

2-19 

2H01 

2*32 

2HNO, 

2-37 


2*11 

|c 2 h 4 o 2 

0-53 

|h 2 so 4 

3*51 

c„h 4 o 2 

20 a H 4 0 2 

0-81 


4*10 

1-06 


The addition of the second half equivalent of acid, therefore, pro¬ 
duces less heat than the first. The results point to the slight dissocia- 

10—2 
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tion of the neutral salt in solution. The following heats of dissolution 
of the base and its crystallised salts are given. 


C 6 H 17 N 4 cryst. 4 - 4*80 Cal. 
C c H 1 X f H01 -3*94 „ 

c^X^so.-i-eo „ 


O^AMO. - 5-5 Cal. 

C 6 H 1 ^4» 2HN0 3 - 14 * 26 ” 

0X2^4,h 2 so 4 +h 2 o- 4 -ri „ 


from which the following heats of formation are calculated. 


c 6 h 12 f 4 

O c H 12 N 4 

W 4 


solid 4 - KhTOj soHd^C^ 1 ^ 10 ^ 0 * solid4-19*09Cal. 


C 0 H r N 4 J H,S0 4 

CeH.X - 


= C 6 H 12 N 45 2HN0 3 „ 


4 - 2 HNO 3 „ =C 6 H 17 N 45 2HN03 „ 4-34 63 

+ m^O, „ =C 0 H 1 XiH 2 SO 4 4-16-09 
4 - H 2 S0 4 „ +26*11 

H,0 liquid = C 0 H 13 1S[ 4 ,H 2 S0 4 ,H 2 0 + 3*11 
HC1 gas = C c H 12 N 4 ,HC 1 solid + 28*17 


The hydrochloride, nitrate, and sulphate are about equally stable 
in solution, the acetate apparently being more dissociated. 

A. C. C. 


Heat of Formation of Selenic Acid and Selenates. By 
B.en£ Metznteb ( Coiapt . rend., 1896, 123, 998—1000).—The heat of 
neutralisation of selenic acid by sodium hydroxide was found to be 
+ 31*19 Cal., whilst the action of belenic acid on the normal selenate 
absorbs -0*70 Cal. Thomsen found +30*39 Cal. and — 0*86 Cal. 
respectively, and the corresponding numbers obtained by the author 
with potassium hydroxide were + 31 *31 Cal. and — 1 *24 Cal. The heat 
of neutralisation of the acid by barium oxide is +36 92 Cal., by 
lead oxide, +19*81 Cal.; and by silver oxide, +18*35 Cal., these 
values being obtained by double decomposition. 

The hydrate, SeO u ,2H->0, was obtained by concentrating the acid 
under atmospheric pressure at a temperature below 210 °, and puri¬ 
fying the first crystals by melting and recrystallisation; the monhydiate, 
H 2 Se0 4 , was prepared in a similar way, but the evaporation was in 
a vacuum. The calorimetric measurements gave the following results. 
H 2 Se0 4 sol. + Aq = Se0 5 diss. develops +13 35Cal. 

H^SeO, liq.+Aq = Se0 3 „ „ +16*80 „ 

Se0 3 ,2H 2 Osol.+Aq = SeO i „ „ + 7*45 „ 

Se0 3 ,2H 2 0 liq +Aq = SeO a „ „ +12*02 „ 

hence the heat of fusion of H 2 Se0 4 is - 3*45 Cal., and of Se0 2 ,2H 2 0, 
— 4*75 Cal. and H 2 Se 0 4 sol. and H 2 0 sol. = Se0j,2H 2 0 sol. develops 
+ 4*55 Cal. 

Combining these results with Thomsen’s determinations, it follows 


that 

| Se0 2 sol. + O + H«0 = HoSe0 4 diss. develops + 19*86 Cal. 

I So 0 2 „ +0+Hj0 = HgSe 0 4 liq. „ + 3 06 „ 

| Se+Oj+H 2 0 = H 2 Se 0 4 diss. „ + 76-66,, 

l Be+O^ + Hp =H 2 Se0 4 liq. „ + 59-86 „ 

JSe+ 0 . + H 3 = H 2 Se0 4 diss. „ +145-66 ,, 

l Se+0 4 + H 2 = H 2 Se0 4 liq. „ +128 86 ,, 

All the values, except those for hydration, are lower than the 
corresponding values for sulphuric acid. C. H. B. 


Cryoscopic Researches. By Kabl Auwebs and K. Orton (Zeit. 
physikal. Chem., 1896, 21, 337—377) —In order to further attest the 
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validity of the rules deduced by Auwers (Ab^>tr., 1896, ii, 293), the 
authors have determined the cryoscopic behaviour of a large number 
of substituted phenols and also of oxyazo-compounds. The first set of 
experiments was on the effect of ortho-substituents on various para- 
phenolic compounds. The aldehyde-group has the most powerful 
“ abnormalising” influence; the cyanogen and methylic carboxy-groups 
are nearly alike in their effects. Nitro-groups have the strongest 
“ normalising ” effect, whilst of the halogens, iodine has the most 
marked influence. The cryoscopic behaviour of the orthohydroxyazo- 
compounds leads the authors to the conclusion that these compounds 
are not phenols, but hydrazones of orthoquinone. The researches were 
then extended to the derivatives of benzoic acid, but here the influence 
of the substituent is less marked, as almost all the compounds examined 
are abnormal, the variations from normal value increasing with the 
concentration. L. M. J. 

Abnormal Freezing Point Depressions. By Guido Bodlander 
{Zeit. physiJcal. C7iem., 1896,21, 378—382).—In the experiments made 
by Ciamician and Garelli on the formation of solid solutions in the 
case of anthracene and salicylic acid in benzoic acid, the concentration 
of the salicylic acid in the solid solution was compared with that in 
the original solution, whereas the author points out that comparison 
should have been made with the solution with which the crystals were 
in equilibrium; on making this correction, he finds that the ratio 
is not constant, but varies from 0*68 to 1‘08. Similarly, in the experi¬ 
ments with benzene, phenol, and benzil, the ratio of the concentration 
of the phenol in the solid and liquid solutions varies from 0 309 to 
0'198, increasing with dilution. If the molecular weight in the solid 
phase is calculated from these numbers, it is found to be smaller than 
that in the liquid, and on the assumption that the solid contains simple 
molecules, and the liquid simple and double molecules, the author cal¬ 
culates the dissociation of the latter; the results appear to be in 
accordance with the laws of mass action, but the author does not con¬ 
sider that this must necessarily be the true explanation of them. 

L. M. J. 


Compressibility of certain Gases at 0° and under nearly 
Atmospheric Pressure. By Anatole Leduc (Compt. rend., 1896, 
123, 743—745),—The author has determined the compressibility 
of five gases at pressures ranging from 35 cm. to 113 cm. of mercury, 
adopting Mariotte’s method. The apparatus consisted of a manometer 
similar to that used by Regnault in the determination of the expan¬ 
sion of gases at constant pressure, with the addition, however, of a 
third tube, by means of which mercury could be admitted at will with¬ 
out introducing air bubbles. The gas was cooled by immersing the 
apparatus in a bath of ice-cold water, the temperature of which was 
accurately observed. Owing to the flight variations of pressure, the 


author substitutes A(P - P 0 ) for e in Regnault’s expression, 

c ~ PqVq _ i 
PV ’ 


representing the departure of a gas from Mariotte’s law. Expressing 
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the pressure in centimetres, and taking P 0 =76, the follovjing values 
of the coefficient A are given. 

Carbonic anhydride . A =102*10“°, a number which is higher than 
that obtained by Begnault. 

Xitrous oxide . A = 11*10“ 5 (approx.). 

Hydrogen chloride . At 0°, A =120*10“° (between 76 cm. and 
120 cm.). 

At 15°, A = 107*10“° (between 76 cm. and 120 cm.). 

Ammonia. At 0°, A = 243*10“° (between 76 cm. and 130 cm.). 

At 14°, A = 190*10“°. 
idvlphurovs anhydride . A = 323*10“°. 

The follow in g coefficients of expansion of gaseous ammonia between 


0° and 14° are given. 

Const, press, of 115 cm. 0*00404 

Const, press, of 76 cm. 0*00389 

A. C. C. 


Potential Energy and Virial of Molecular Forces. By C. 
Barker {Zeit. physikal. Chem ., 1896, 21, 497—506).—By considera¬ 
tion of the potential energy in a liquid, the author deduces that the 
ratio between the heat of vaporisation and the difference between the 
liquid and gaseous densities is proportional to the square of the 
diameter of the molecules, and hence, under certain conditions, the 
latter may be compared. L. M. J. 

New Method of Determining the Specific Gravity of 
Liquids. By Koman Zaloziecki (Zeit. angw. C7iem. t 1896, 552—556). 
—The principle of the method has already been taken advantage of by 
Boyle and by Babinet to compare the specific gravities of two different 
liquids. The author’s apparatus consists essentially of a long U-tube, 
one of the arms of which is calibrated, whilst a stop-cock, a little 
above the bend, separates it from the bend and the other arm. If the 
sp. gr. of an aqueous solution is required, the uncalibrated limb is filled 
with a liquid of low sp. gr., and immiscible with water, such as light 
petroleum, which answers very well. The aqueous liquid is run into 
the calibrated tube to a fixed height, and, by opening the tap, the two 
liquids are brought into contact. The apparatus is plunged for some 
time in water at 15°, and the difference in the height of the two 
columns is then recorded in mm. For instance, if the column of 
aqueous liquid measures 502 mm. (= 500 mm. + 2 mm. allowance for 
effect of capillarity in a tube 5 mm. broad), its sp. gr. is found by 
multiplying the difference by 2, adding 1000, and multiplying this 
by the sp. gr. of the light petroleum. The apparatus may, of course, be 
used for petroleum, oils, &c.; in this case, water is used in the uncali¬ 
brated limb instead of fight petroleum. L. de K. 

Solution and Fusion. By Wilder D. Bancroft (J. Physical 
Chem.,1898, 1 , 137—148).—The author discusses the question whether 
solubility and fusion curves are always identical, or ever so. It is 
evident that solubility curves cannot in all cases be fusion curves, as the 
temperature of the experiment is above the fusion temperature of either 
of the components in many cases. Even where this is not the case, the 
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author holds that there is a distinction between a fusion curve and a 
solubility curve. The approximation formulae for the change of concen¬ 
tration with the temperature have the same form for both curves ex¬ 
cept that the heat of fusion enters into one, and the heat of dissolution 
into the other. Since these two quantities are not identical, it follows 
that there is a radical distinction between the two curves. The partial 
pressure of the solvent is always less than its vapour pressure as a pure 
liquid at the same temperature ; it is therefore possible for the vapour 
pressure of the dissolved substance (solute) to be greater or less than 
its vapour pressure in the pure state, depending on conditions with 
which we are not yet familiar. Even when two liquids are miscible 
in all proportions (consolute), it appears that each may still have a 
definite solubility one in the other. H. C. 

Some Abnormal Gases of Solubility. By Henri L. Le 
Chatelier (Cornpt. rend ,1896,123, 746—749).—When certain metallic 
sulphates are added in increasing quantities to sodium sulphate, the 
curve representing the melting points of the various mixtures is differ¬ 
ent in character from those plotted by the author for the mixtures of 
salts previously examined (comp. Abstr., 1894, ii, 272, 307). In the 
case of the sulphates of calcium and magnesium, the following numeri¬ 
cal results are given, 875° being the melting point of sodium sulphate. 

Na 2 S0 4 + CaS0 4 — 

Concentration... 0 1 3 5 7‘5 10 20 30 40 

Temperature. 875° 884° 900° 912° 923° 930° 941° 938° 923° 

46 51 54 57 67 75 100 

912° 905° 925° 950° 1040° 1130° (1350°). 

2fogS0 4 + MgS0 4 — 

Concentration... 0 5 15 30 35 42 48 50 55 

Temperature.... 875° 870° 830° 740° 690° 655° 675 = 700° 730 c 

67 70 75 80 100. 

800° 795° 870° 925° 1170°. 

The effect of the addition, therefore, of the first small proportion of 
these two sulphates is either to raise the melting point of the mixture, 
or at least to produce no appreciable lowering. It is probable that this 
abnormal behaviour is due to the isomorphism of sodium sulphate with 
the double sulphates formed. When certain fused mixtures of the 
above sulphates are allowed to solidify, the mass remains transparent 
even to the point of complete solidification, owing to the formation of 
crystals which are all of the same nature. The curves representing the 
melting points of mixtures of sodium sulphate with increasing propor¬ 
tions of the sulphates of calcium, barium, lead, magnesium, and cadmium 
consist of three parts, the first corresponding with the formation of 
isomorphous crystals containing the two constituents in varying propor¬ 
tions, the second to the formation of definite double sulphates, and the 
third to the crystallisation of the added sulphate itself. 

A. C. 0. 

Precipitation of Salts. By H. A. Bathbick (J. Physical Chem*, 
1896, 1, 157—169).—Bancroft has shown that the solubility of salts 
in alcohol can be represented by an equation of the form (x + A) y n = 0 9 
where x and y denote respectively the quantities of alcohol and of salt 
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in a constant quantity of water. The author finds by direct experiment 
that this equation holds for the solubilities of salts in aqueous alcohol 
and in acetone. The factor n is apparently independent of the tempera¬ 
ture. The term A is a function of the salt, the solvent, and the tem¬ 
perature. If x is expressed in reacting weights, the product of A into 
the reacting weight is independent of the nature of the substance de¬ 
noted by cc. 0. 

The Neutrality of Salts and Coloured Indicators. By BLensi 
Lescceur (Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 811—813)—The author discusses 
the precise sig nifi cance of the colour changes of certain indicators. He 
points out that the formation of a blue colour with litmus* indicates the 
presence of excess of alkali, and not neutrality. When an alkali is 
added to a solution of a salt of an insoluble oxide in presence of litmus, 
the change to blue takes place, not when all the free acid has been 
neutralised, but after all the oxide has been precipitated and the alkali 
is in excess. In many cases, the colour of the litmus changes continu¬ 
ously from, red to blue. The behaviour of litmus with alum and other 
salts clearly shows that the red colour indicates neutrality as well as 
acidity. 

In the case of phenolphthalein, the production of the red colour indi¬ 
cates, not the passage from acidity to alkalinity, but from neutrality 
to alkalinity. 

Helianthin (Poirrier’s orange Ho. 3) is colourless in neutral or alka¬ 
line solutions, and red in presence of acids. This indicator, therefore, 
shows the passage from neutrality to acidity. 

The author considers that a really neutral substance is one with 
which phenolphthalein and helianthin both remain colouiless, whilst 
litmus remains red. C. H. B. 

Speed of Etherification, as compared with Theory. By 
Bobert B. Warder (J.Physical Chem., 1896,1,149—156).—The theory 
of mass action is applied to Lichty’s experiments (Abstr., 1896, ii, 
557) on the speed of etherification, in which equivalent weights of 
ethylic alcohol and the several chloracetic acids were made to react for 
definite intervals at 80°. Numbers are given proportional to the co¬ 
efficient of speed, as obtained by integration between the limits of suc¬ 
cessive determinations. They show the same general features for each 
acid; a steady decrease in the early stages is followed by a moderate 
increase, then by a rapid fall. Further experiments are needed to 
determine the cause of the secondary influences indicated before the 
actual constants can be determined and in order to trace the effect of 
successive atoms of chlorine in acetic acid. H. C. 

.Catalytic Hydrolysis by Metals. By Bohuslav Bayman and 
Ottokar Sulc (Zeit pkysikaL Chem., 1896, 21, 481—492).—The effect 
of temperature on the inversion of sugar by pure water was first 
studied, a platinum flask provided with a reflux platinum condenser 
being employed. At 60°, no change occurred in 50 hours ; at 80°, the 
rotation fell from 4-11*56° to +0*31 3 in 58 hours, and at 100° reached 
— 3*42° in 25 hours. .Rotation, fcime curves are constructed in each 
case, from which it is seen that the velocity of inversion is at first 
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small, then increases, and again diminishes towards the close of the 
reaction. In glass vessels, the velocity is considerably less, and the 
effect of metals other than platinum was, therefore, investigated by 
the use of similar copper and silver flasks, when the rate of inversion 
was found to be slightly less than in the platinum vessel and less in 
the copper than in the silver flask. The solution in the copper flask 
became slightly acid and turbid owing to traces of finely-divided copper. 
The effect of finely-divided metals of the platmum group was investi¬ 
gated, hard glass flasks being used, and curves are given as before. 
An increase of velocity was obtained in each case, except that of iridium, 
the accelerative effect of palladium being extraordinarily great. The 
effect is probably due partly to a specific action of the metal and 
partly to acids formed by oxidation. The decomposition of glucose 
and fructose by water was therefore investigated, but found to be of a 
very complicated nature. L. M. J. 

Absorption. Water in Colloids, especially in the Hydro¬ 
gel of Silicic Acid. By Jacobus M. van Bemmelen (Zeit. cinory. 
Chem ., 1896, 13, 233—356).—In continuation of his researches 
on the composition and properties of inorganic oxides in the colloidal 
state (Abstr., 1804, ii, 191), the author has examined the conditions 
under which the absorption and elimination of water by the hydrogel 
of silicic acid take place at constant temperature. The process is a 
gradual and a continuous one, the elimination of water taking place, 
however, with greater difficulty the more nearly the substance ap¬ 
proaches the anhydrous condition. The hydrogel appears to form an 
intermediate stage in the passage from the liquid to the solid condition 
during the separation of a dissolved colloidal substance from a solvent. 
This separation commences with the formation of the hydrosol, the 
solution usually remaining clear, but the dissolved substance exer¬ 
cising little or no influence on the osmotic pressure, boiling point, 
freezing point, or electrical conductivity. Solutions of colloids in this 
condition contain molecular groups which do not follow the laws 
which hold for crystalloids in solution, and determinations of the 
molecular weights of colloids in solution by the customary methods 
are therefore valueless. The formation of the hydrogel is indicated 
by the coagulation that occurs. It may be assumed that the semi- 
liquid particles of the colloid arrange themselves with the water 
molecules to form a cell-like structure of definite form, and that these 
cells hang together at certain points, so forming a network. The 
water is then retained, partly by the cells themselves, and partly in 
the interstices between the cells. The author shows that the general 
behaviour of the hydrogel of silicic acid is in keeping with these 
views. H. C. 

Theory of Corresponding States. By G. Barker (Zeit.pkysiked. 
Chem., 1896, 21, 507—508).—The paper contains a more rigid proof 
of the conclusions obtained in the author’s previous paper (this vol., 
ii, 17) which involved certain tacit assumptions. L. M. J. 

Unit of Atomic Weights. By Karl Seubert (Zeit. anorg . Chem., 
1896, 13, 229—232).—The author regards tlio result of Morley’s 
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determination of the ratio 0:H = 15*879:1 as probably correct to 
within 0*06 per cent. It may, therefore, now be regarded as proven that 
the atomic weight of oxygen (H = 1) is, for practical purposes, about 
15*88. The use of this number, and the retention of the atomic 
weight of hydrogen as the unit, is advocated in place of the practice 
of fixing the atomic weight of oxygen as 16. H. 0. 

The Discovery of New Elements during the last Quarter 
of a Century, and Questions relating thereto. By Clemens 
■Winkler {Ber., 1897, 30, 6 —21).—This paper is the report of a lec¬ 
ture delivered before the German Chemical Society, and traces the 
history of those elements which have been discovered during the last 
quarter of a century. M. 0. F. 

A New Stirrer. By Hermann Schultze ( Ber ., 1896, 29, 2883).— 
This consists of a glass rod, to one end of which two glass balls are 
hung by pieces of platinum-iridium wire. When the rod is rotated by 
a turbine, the balls fly asunder, stirring the liquid in which they are 
immersed. C. F. B. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

Nascent Hydrogen. By E. Franchot (J. Physical Ghem., 1896, 1, 
75—80).—Ferric sulphate was reduced in an electrolytic cell, using 
platinum as the cathode, and pure zinc, cadmium, or copper as the anode. 
As, on analysis, it was found that the reduction at the anode was 
equal to or even greater than that at the cathode, it became evident that 
zinc, cadmium, and copper reduce ferric sulphate directly. This was 
further confirmed by adding zinc, cadmium, and copper, to different 
portions of a carefully neutralised solution of ferric sulphate, when in 
all three cases considerable quantities of ferrous iron were formed. It 
appears, therefore, that, in the reduction of ferric salts in acid solutions 
by metals, there is a direct reduction by the metal and an indirect 
reduction due to the action of the acid on the metal. H. 0. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Iodine and Iodic Acid. By 
Paul Chretien {Compt .. rend 1896, 123, 814—816).—When iodic 
acid is dissolved in sulphuric acid at 200°, there is slight decomposition, 
and the crystals that separate on cooling are yellowish, but if some 
fu min g nitric acid is added to the hot liquid, the crystals are white. 
They regain small quantities of sulphuric acid when dried on porcelain, 
but, if powdered and again dried, they contain 99*6 per cent, of iodic 
anhydride; this has not previously been obtained in a crystalline 
form. 

When the solution of iodic acid in sulphuric acid is heated at 
250—260°, oxygen and iodine are liberated, and a yellow, amorphous 
precipitate is formed which is instantly decomposed by water into 
iodine, iodic acid, and sulphuric acid. With prolonged heating, the 
liquid becomes black, and then, with extreme slowness, it deposits 
yellow crystals, which can also be obtained by dissolving iodine in a 
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hot solution of iodic acid in sulphuric acid. These crystals are decom¬ 
posed by water in the same way as the amorphous products. The 
ratio of iodine to oxygen is 5*291, and of free iodine to iodine present 
as iodic acid 1*506. The crystals seem to have the composition 

2S0,,H 2 0,2I 2 0 3 ; 

they are decomposed by water in accordance with the equations 
3I 2 0 3 + H 2 0 = 2I 2 0r k + 2HI and I 2 0 6 + 10HI = 6I 2 + 5H 2 0, 
the final result being 51 2 0 3 = 3I 2 0 5 -1- 2I 2 . 

Ogier found that the action of ozone on iodine converts it into a 
yellow powder, which is decomposed by water in the same way as the 
compounds described by the author. C. H. B. 

Ozoiie and Phosphorescence. By Marius Otto (Compt. rend., 
1896, 123, 1005—1007).—Whilst ozonised air was being aspirated 
with a water pump, it was observed that the water became luminous, 
and retained its luminosity for five or six seconds. Flasks filled with 
the issuing water were, in fact, distinctly luminous. 

It was found that, when water is shaken with ozonised oxygen, the 
phenomenon of luminescence can be reproduced five or six times and 
then ceases, but is observed again with the same quantity of gas if a 
fresh quantity of water is introduced. Increase or reduction of pres¬ 
sure has no appreciable effect on the luminosity. With alcohol of 90°, 
the luminescence is feebler but more persistent; with benzene, it is 
very feeble, and the ozone is completely absorbed or decomposed. 

Thiophen yields abundant luminous vapours, and is the only com¬ 
pound that showed this peculiar phenomenon. With milk, the phos¬ 
phorescence is much more intense than with ordinary water, and with 
urine, it was more intense than with any other compound examined. 
On the other hand, water carefully freed from organic matter showed 
no phosphorescence, even with highly concentrated ozone, and it 
follows that the phosphorescence observed with ordinary water is due 
to the action of the ozone on the vegetable or animal matter present 
in it. C. H. B. 

Action of some Hydrogen Compounds on Thionyl Chloride. 
By J. Adolphe Besson (Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 884—886).—Alu¬ 
minium bromide reacts vigorously with thionyl chloride, the solution, 
when cooled, depositing crystalline double compounds of aluminium 
chloride and bromide with thionyl chloride ; on distilling this under 
reduced pressure, thionyl bromide, solidifying at - 52°, is obtained, 
but the yield is much smaller than is obtained by the method pre¬ 
viously described by the author (Abstr., 1896, ii, 358). Hydrogen 
iodide reacts vigorously with thionyl chloride, according to the equation 
2S0C1 2 +4HI = 4HC1 + 2I 2 + S0 2 + S, even when cooled by a freezing 
mixture. 

Hydrogen sulphide reacts slowly with thionyl chloride, accord¬ 
ing to the equation 2S0C1 2 + 2H 2 S = 4HC1 + S0 2 + 3S, when cooled in a 
mixture of ice and salt, whilst at higher temperatures the main action 
is represented by the equation 2S0C1 2 + H 2 S = S 2 C1 3 4* S0 2 + 2HC1. 
Gaseous hydrogen phosphide at ordinary temperatures causes an evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen chloride, the liquid, after some time, forming two 
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layers, the upper of which, on distillation under reduced pressure, 
yields, first, thionyl chloride, then phosphoryl chloride, and, finally, 
thiophosphoryl chloride, PSC1 3 ; a syrupy liquid from which no definite 
compound can be obtained remains in the retort. The lower layer 
is viscous, and contains chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, oxygen, and 
hydrogen. It yielded no definite results on analysis. 

A. 0. 0. 


Densities of Nitrogen, Oxygen, and Argon, and the Composi¬ 
tion of Atmospheric Air. By Anatole Leduc {Compt. rend., 1896, 
123, 803—807).—The author’s determination of the density of nitro¬ 
gen prepared by chemical methods gives 0*9671 as compared with air. 
Oxygen obtained by electrolysis of a solution of potassium hydroxide 
gives the number 1*10523, which is slightly lower than that previously 
given. The density of argon calculated from the density of air, and 
the constant proportion (0*0119) of argon in it, is 1*376, or 19*8 with 
reference to hydrogen. 

The weight of a litre of oxygen at 0° and normal atmospheric pres¬ 
sure is 1*4293 grams; of nitrogen, 1*2507 grams; and of argon, 1*780 
grams. 

The composition of air by weight is, nitrogen, 75*5 oxygen, 23*2 ; 
argon, 1*3 ; and, by volume, nitrogen, 78*06 ; oxygen, 21*0 ; and argon, 
0*94. C. H. B. 

Presence of Nitrites in the Air. By George Defben (Chem. 
ITewSi 1896, 74, 240—241).—Continuing these investigations (com¬ 
pare this vol., ii, 94), air tightly corked up for 12 to 24 hours in large 
bottles of over 8 litres capacity along with 100 c.c. of water, and occa¬ 
sionally shaken, yielded up all its nitrites to the water. Determi¬ 
nations made in this way showed that the presence of human beings 
in a room increases the proportion of nitrites in the air, and confirmed 
the similar effect of burning gas already noticed. Air from the lungs 
blown through water gave no evidence of nitrites; this, however, is 
not considered conclusive evidence of the absence of nitrites in expired 
air, inasmuch as air that yields nitrites when exposed over water, does 
not yield them when bubbled through water, this being attributed to 
the oxidation of the nitrites to nitrates by the large preponderance of 
oxygen in the gaseous mixture. Like previous investigators, the 
author finds the proportion of nitrites and nitrates in the air increased 
by thunderstorms, and reduced, by washing out, by r ains tor ms 

D. A. L. 

Transformations of Pyrophosphoric Acid. By Marcellin 

BERTHELOTand Gustave Andre {Compt. reml., 1896,123,776—782)._ 

A solution of pyrophosphoric acid containing 15*6 grams of phosphoric 
anhydride per litre was prepared by the action of hydrogen sulphide on 
lead pyrophosphate, and was allowed to remain at the ordinary tempe¬ 
rature, the proportion of pyrophosphoric acfd being determined from 
tune to time (this vol., ii, 158). Titrations with tropeolin and phenol- 
phthalein showed that the solution contained no metaphosphoric acid, 
and that none ofthe latter was formed during the course of the experi¬ 
ments. One series of the experiments gave the following results. 
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Days . 2 5 10 19 52 89 110 121 

Percentage of pyrophos- 

phoric acid remaining 91 87 83 76*5 69*5 58 49*5 43*1. 

The conversion of pyrophosphoric into orthophosphoric acid pro¬ 
ceeds continuously, but is very much slower than the hydration of 
metaphosphoric acid. Experiments with a solution of half the con¬ 
centration gave similar results, and showed that the rate of change 
increases with the concentration. Similar results were obtained with 
pyrophosphoric acid prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
silver pyrophosphate. 

In order to ascertain whether pyrophosphoric acid can be obtained 
by the direct dehydration of the ortho-acid, some of the latter was 
heated and weighed from time to time, and when the ratio of phos¬ 
phoric anhydride to water was 1 : 1*55, the product contained 56*4 per 
cent, of the phosphorus as pyrophosphoric acid, 29*8 per cent, as the 
ortho-acid, and 13*8 as the meta-acid. It follows that some metaphos¬ 
phoric acid is formed even before all the ortho-acid has been converted 
into the pyro-acid, and, during the heating, a condition of equilibrium 
is established between the three acids. When the heating is carried 
further, the phenomena become very complex, owing to the polymeri¬ 
sation of the meta-acid. During the heating, there is a notable vola¬ 
tilisation of the solid matter, which, however, only becomes distinct 
when the meta-acid begins to form. C. H. B. 

Effect of the Presence of Boric Acid in Glass and Ehamels. 
By L. Grenet (Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 891—893).—When boric acid 
is added to glass and enamels, it increases their toughness and fusibility, 
and modifies their coefficient of expansion, sometimes increasing and at 
other times diminishing it. When increasing quantities of boric acid 
are added to glass, the coefficient of expansion at first diminishes and 
then increases, finally approaching that of boric acid itself. 

Tables are given showing the coefficients of expansion of mixtures of 
the oxides of sodium, lithium, zinc, and lead, as also of white glass 
and bottle glass, with increasing quantities of boric acid. The amount 
of boric acid that can be added to glass without causing devitrification, 
on the one hand, or the separation of the added boric acid, on the other, 
depends on the nature of the metallic oxides and the proportion of silica 
contained in the glass, as well as on the rapidity with which the latter 
is cooled. A. C. 0. 

Combustion of Illuminating Gas on Cooled Surfaces. By 
Fritz Haber and A. Weber {Ber. 9 1896,29, 3000—3006).—According 
to Lewes (Abstr., 1892, 407), appreciable quantities of unburnt gas 
arise from the combustion of illuminating gas on cooled surfaces; the 
authors, however, consider that this result is due to an insufficiency 
of oxygen, and have, therefore, repeated the investigation. They state 
the results of numerous experiments carried out with a Teclu gas-burner 
and with various forms of gas-stove, and appear to arrive at the same 
conclusion as Lewes. An expiation of the presence of unburnt gas 
is put forward in the paper. M. O. F. 
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The Development of the Soda Manufacture and Allied Indus¬ 
tries in the last 25 Years. By Robert W. Ha&excllyer (Ber., 1896, 
29, 2861—2ST7).—This period stretches roughly from the development 
of the amm onia-soda process to the realisation of an electrolytical method 
for the preparation of soda. The paper under review contains very brief 
notices of the more important innovations during this period, and gives 
references to sources where details of the methods introduced may be 
found. 

Sulphvi'ic Acid many fact ure. —Pyrites is still the chief source of the 
sulphur. The German ore, the consumption of which has remained 
fairly constant, contains zinc, and this is lecovered from the roasted 
ore by an electrolytical method. Spanish ore is more and more imported 
into Germany ; 1 ton of it yields 610 kilos, of iron oxides, 34 kilos, of 
copper, 29 \ grams of silver, and -j- gram of gold. Some works are 
erecting blast-furnaces for smelting the iron oxides, which they find a diffi¬ 
culty in selling. A successful method of utilising zinc blende for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid has also been worked out. In the con¬ 
struction of the leaden chambers, of the acid pumps, and of other appa¬ 
ratus, great advances have been made, the chemist having called in the 
engineer to his aid. Lunge, guided by some of his researches, has even 
proposed to substitute earthenware towers with perforated plates for 
the leaden chambers. The chamber acid is still concentrated at first in 
leaden pans, the final concentration being carried out, as a rule, in 
platinum vessels on the Continent, whilst in England glass vessels are 
still largely used. Lunge has patented a method by means of which a 
concentrated acid is made, by cooling it to about —20°, to yield 
crystals of H 2 S0 1 , a weaker acid beng left behind. Sulphuric anhydride 
is now made on the large scale, and cheaply; the best way is to obtain 
a solution of sulphurous anhydride by passing through water the gases 
given off from the furnaces in which pyrites is roasted, to heat this 
solution, and pass a mixture of the evolved gas with air under increased 
pressure over platinised asbestos. 

Hydrochloric Acid and Chlorine .—On the Continent, where the am¬ 
monia-soda process has almost entirely replaced the old Leblanc process, 
the price of hydrochloric acid has risen greatly, and certain branches of 
industry that depended on it have had to be given up. In England, 
however, no great rise in price has taken place, so that, in this country, 
chlorine is still largely made by the Weldon process, although the Deacon 
process has of late begun to find a wider development; the latter process 
is now the one chiefly used on the Continent. One of its defects is, 
that the conversion of the hydrogen chloride is not complete, and a weak 
solution of this gas is obtained as a bye-product; the use of sulphuric 
acid has been introduced to regenerate the gas from this solution. 

The ammonia-soda manufacturers have made many attempts to obtain 
chlorine from the bye-products formed in that process. The only method 
which has been attended with any measure of success is that of Mond, 
who freezes out the ammonium chloride from the solution of it obtained 
in working the ammonia-soda process, volatilises it in vertical cast-iron 
retorts lined with thin tiles, passes the vapour into vertical wrought-iron 
cylinders packed with balls of magnesia (containing a little kaolin and 
calcium chloride) heated to a temperature of 300°, and drives out the 
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ammonia by means of the gases resulting from the calcination of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate; these gases contain no oxygen, and being heated 
by passing first through a regenerator, they raise the temperature of the 
magnesia decomposer to 600°. Air is then passed into the decomposers 
at this temperature, and a gas containing 18—20 per cent, by volume 
of chlorine is obtained; finally, the decomposers are cooled to 350° by a 
current of cold air, and ammonium chloride vapour is then again intro¬ 
duced. As regards the chemical reactions involved, the ammonium 
chloride vapour reacts with the magnesia, yielding magnesium chloride, 
together with ammonia and water, which pass on. The magnesium 
chloride is then decomposed by the oxygen of the air, chlorine being 
formed and magnesia regenerated. Mond is, however, not extending this 
process as rapidly as he would otherwise have done, on account of the in¬ 
troduction of electrolytical methods for the preparation of chlorine. In the 
manufacture of bleaching powder, mechanical methods have been largely 
introduced; lime, fed in at one end of a system of pipes, is made to travel 
through these by an endless screw, meeting a current of chlorine as it does 
so, and is delivered as bleaching powder at the other end of the system. 

Soda —In Germany, France, Austria, and England, 13, 16, 36, and 
50 per cent, respectively of the total output is still manufactured by the 
old Leblanc method; in this method, the chief advance consists in the 
introduction of mechanical furnaces, in place of working the charges 
by hand. Hargreaves has developed a method by which sodium sul¬ 
phate is made directly, without the intervention of sulphuric acid, by 
the action of sulphurous anhydride, steam, and air on salt in iron cylin¬ 
ders ; the products are sodium sulphate and hydrochloric acid. This 
process is worked to some extent in England, and also at one or two 
works in France and Germany. The recovery of the sulphur from the 
waste of the Leblanc process was at one time effected by letting the 
waste stand with water in tanks through which air was blown, and then 
decomposing the resulting extract with hydrochloric acid, when sulphur 
was precipitated. This process, due to Schaffner and Mond, is now less 
used, on account of the rise in price of hydrochloric acid. Chance has 
worked out a process in which the soda waste is treated in cylinders 
with the gases obtained by burning limestone ; hydrogen sulphide is 
formed, and this is burned to sulphur and water in a Claus furnace, 
whilst the calcium carbonate remaining in the cylinders is used for 
making cement. This method is worked in England, but not very 
widely. In the ammonia-soda process, the chief advances have been in 
the increase of the output of an installation, and in diminishing the 
loss of ammonia. C. F. B. 

Lithium Nitride. By Antoine Guntz (Compt. rend., 1896,123, 
995—997). —Lithium combines with nitrogen with incandescence when 
heated in a stream of the gas, but the product is impure, because the 
dish holding the lithium is attacked. Iron, nickel, silver, platinum, 
rock crystal, and graphite are all acted on somewhat readily. A 
much purer product is obtained by heating the lithium very gently in 
an iron dish in a very slow current of nitrogen, but in this case some 
of the lithium may remain uncombined. It is very important to take 
account of impurities in calculating the results of the thermochemical 
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measurements. When this allowance is made, the product has the 
composition Li N, and the reaction Li 3 N + ?iH 2 0 liq. = 3LiOH diss. + 
NH 3 diss. develops 4-131*1 Cal., and hence 3Li sol. + N gas = Li t} lT sol. 
develops+ 49*5 Cal. This value is lower than the heat of combination 
of lithium with hydrogen (+ 21*6 Cal. for Li), and, as a matter of fact, 
the nitride is decomposed somewhat easily when heated in hydrogen. 

On the other hand, the hydride seems to be decomposed when heated 
in nitrogen, but what really happens is that the hydride dissociates 
and the nitrogen then combines with the liberated lithium. 

C. H. B. 

Beryllium Oxide. By Paul Lebeau ( Gompt . rend., 1896, 123, 
818—821) —Pure beryllium oxide, prepared by the method previously 
described (Abstr., 1896, ii, 168), fuses in the electric arc, and, on cool¬ 
ing, forms a white, crystalline mass, slightly harder than rubies. On 
the surface, there are often small, detached hexagons, resulting from 
condensation of vapour of the oxide, which, therefore, is somewhat 
volatile in the arc. The sp. gr. of the oxide dried at 440° is 3*012 at 
0°, and that of the fused oxide 3*025 at 0°; it follows, therefore, that no 
appreciable polymerisation takes place at a high temperature. The fused 
oxide is not attacked by gaseous hydracids at a red heat, but concen¬ 
trated acids dissolve it slowly, and in this respect it differs from alu¬ 
mina. In sulphuric acid, it swells up and yields a dense crystalline 
powder of anhydrous beryllium sulphate, which dissolves very slowly 
m boiling water. 

The oxide dried at 440° is attacked by fluorine when heated, but 
not by other halogens or by members of the sulphur and nitrogen 
groups. In the electric furnace, it is reduced by carbon, silicon, or 
boron and with the latter yields a crystallised boride mixed with 
carbon boride and a beryllium borocarbide. Potassium, sodium, and 
aluminium have no action on the oxide at high temperatuies, and it is 
not reduced bv magnesium, even at the boiling point of this metal. 

0. H. B. 

Barths of the Yttria Group in Monazite Sands. By Paul 
Schutzexberger and O. Boudouard (Gompt. rend., 1896,123,782—788. 
Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 475).—The authors have fractionated the 
earths of the yttria group obtained from monazite sands, by means 
of fractional crystallisations of the sulphates and fractional decompo¬ 
sition of the nitrates. They And that after the former method has 
yielded an oxide of constant molecular weight, the latter allows it to 
be still further fractionated. Details of the fractionations are given ; 
the extremes of the molecular weights of the oxides are 91*25 and 
148, but both the extremes and all the intermediate fractions give the 
same spark spectium, consisting chiefly of two bands at A618—614, 
and X602—595*5, with further bands at A499—497*5 and A481*5—480. 
These spectra seem to be identical with that of yttria, but the high 
equivalent of some of the fractions of oxides show that they are not 
identical with yttria. C. H. B. 

The Alleged New Element, Lucium. By William Crookes; 
(i Ohem . News, 1896, 74, 259).—Careful physical and chemical examina- 
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tions, revealed the fact that P. Barriered lucium was nothing but 
impure yttrium. D. A L. 

Reduction of Permanganic Acid by Manganese Dioxide. By 
Harmon N. Morse (Ber. } 1897, 30, 48—50. Compare Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 475).—The results already described {Joe. cit .) are again enumerated 
(compare Hirtz and Meyer, this vol., ii, 93). In the spontaneous 
liberation of oxygen due to precipitated manganese dioxide, the author 
recognises a tendency to the production of substances forming a 
homologous series Mn0,5Mn0 2 , MnO,10MnO 2 , Mn0,15Mn0 2 , differing 
by 5MnO a . 

In presence of nitric acid, lead peroxide and permanganic acid both 
lose oxygen in accordance with the equation 2HMn0 4 + 3Pb0 0 = H 2 0 4- 
2MnO s + 3PbO + 30 2 . M. O. F. 

The Tempering of Steel in a Solution of Phenol. By Levat 
(Compt. send., 1896, 123, 945).—Steel tempered in a solution of phenol 
possesses greater hardness, elasticity, and flexibility than when tem¬ 
pered in water. A. C. C. 

Absorption of Nitric Oxide by Ferrous Bromide. By Victor 
Thomas (Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 943—945).—The author has deter¬ 
mined the amount of nitric oxide absorbed by known weights of ferrous 
bromide dissolved in known volumes of water at 10°, and at 15—16°. 
At the lower temperature, two experiments gave results agreeing with 
the formation of a compound of the formula 3Fe 2 Br 4 ,4NO. At the 
higher temperature, the absorption corresponded with the formation 
of a compound of the formula Fe 2 Br 4 ,NO. These results are confirma¬ 
tory of those obtained by Gay with ferrous sulphate and chloride, 
who found that, below 12*5°, 3 atoms of iron united with 2 mole¬ 
cules of nitric oxide, whilst above that temperature 2 atoms of the 
metal united with 1 molecule of the gas. In a future communica¬ 
tion, the author will describe a crystalline compound obtained by the 
union of nitric oxide with ferrous bromide in ethereal solution. 

A. C. C. 

Crystallised Magnesium Chromite. By Em. Dupau (i Compt . 
rend., 1896, 123, 886—888).—When a mixture of chromium sesqui- 
oxide (150 grams) and magnesium oxide (40 grams) is heated in the 
electric furnace with an arc of 50 volts and 300 amp&res, normal 
magnesium chromite, MgCr 2 0 4 is formed which can easily be obtained 
as a dark green, crystalline powder. The crystals, which are octa¬ 
hedral, have a sp. gr. =4*6 at 20°, are harder than quartz, and have 
no action on polarised light. They are readily attacked by sulphuric 
acid, slowly by hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids, and are not acted 
on by boiling nitric acid. Chlorine, bromine, iodine, and sulphur have 
no marked action on the compound, and it is oxidised only with great 
difficulty, even when heated to redness in oxygen or when fused with 
potassium chlorate or nitrate. Under the conditions of the experi¬ 
ment, no basic chromites were formed. A. C. C. 

Molybdenum Iodide. By M. Guichard (Compt. rend., 1896, 
123, 821—823).—When molybdenum chloride, obtained by the direct 

von. lxxil ii. 11 
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action of chlorine on the metal, is heated in a current of hydrogen 
iodide, a considerable quantity of iodine is liberated and a brown, 
amorphous di-iodide, MoI 2 , is formed, of sp. gr. 4*3 ; it is insoluble in 
water and alcohol. When heated in a vacuum up to the melting point 
of glass, it is not decomposed, but when heated in air, iodine is liberated 
and an oxide is formed which, at a higher temperature, is converted 
into molybdic anhydride. Hydrogen reduces the iodide at 500°, and 
the change is very rapid at an incipient red heat. Chlorine decom¬ 
poses it below 240°, and bromine behaves similarly. In oxygen at 
350°, there is vigorous incandescence, with liberation of iodine and 
formation of molybdic anhydride. Sulphur readily converts the iodide 
into a black sulphide, but nitrogen is without action at the softening 
point of glass. Water decomposes it very slightly at the ordinary 
temperature, and a little more rapidly at 700°, whilst in superheated 
steam, hydrogen is liberated as well as hydrogen iodide, probably as a 
result of the decomposition of the steam by an oxide, MoO, formed as 
the first product of the action of the steam on the iodide. Hydrogen 
sulphide converts the iodide into sulphide, and sulphuric and nitric 
acids oxidise it slowly in the cold and more rapidly on heating. 
Aqueous potash acts on it slowly at the ordinary temperature. 

C. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Artificial Pirssonite: Simultaneous Production of Northu- 
pite, G-aylussite, and Pirssonite. By August B. be Sohulten 
(Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 1023—1025).—Bright, limpid crystals of the 
new mineral, pirssonite (this vol., ii, 48), have been artificially produced 
by adding excess of calcium chloride to a solution of sodium carbonate 
and heating the mixture on the water hath for 12 hours. The minute 
crystals are orthorhombic, and are tabular parallel to b (010), but do 
not show the hemimorphism which is so characteristic of the natural 
mineral; they have the optical characters of pirssonite. The com¬ 
position is Ca00 1 ,Na 2 C0-,,2Ho0 ,* &p. gr. 2*349. At 100°, there is no 
change, but at 130°, most of the water is lost. When placed in water, 
the crystals soon become dull, and after a time are decomposed into 
calcium and sodium carbonates. 

The new mineral, northupite, has already been artificially prepared 
by the author (Abstr., 1896, ii, 610). Korthupite, pirssonite, and 
gaylussite all occur together at Borax Lake, California, and they 
have been prepared simultaneously by heating for some hours on the 
water bath a mixture of 150 grams of sodium chloride, 50 grams of 
sodium carbonate, 6 grams of calcium chloride, and 10 grams of mag¬ 
nesium chloride in 550 c.c. of water. By this method, octahedra of 
northupite and delicate needles of gaylussite are obtained, and, as the 
solution is concentrated, pirssonite is formed at the expense of the gay¬ 
lussite. Bhombohedral crystals of the double salt MgC0o.Na o C0. 
(Abstr., 1896, ii, 610) are also formed at the same time, and it is 
predicted that this will be found as a natural mineral at Borax Lake. 

L.J.S. 
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Anhydrite in Ontario. By W. N icot, (Canadian Record Set., 
181)6, 7, 61).—Anhydrite occurs in considerable quantity at the 
Foxton phosphate mine, township of Loughborough, Co. Frontenac. 
It is associated with gypsum, calcite, and pyroxene, and resembles pink 
fluorite in appearance. Analysis gave 

Loss on 

CaO. S0 3 . CO a . SiOo. Fe,0 3 . ignition. Total. 

41*71 57*47 0*286 0*151 0*065 0*26 99*942 

L. J. S. 

Valleite, a new Orthorhombic Amphibole. By Giuseppe 
Cesaro (Bull. Acad . Sci. Belg ., 1896, [3], 32, 536—545. Compare 
Abstr., 1896, ii, 481).—This mineral occurs with the violet tremolite 
(hexagonite) of Edwards, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.; it closely resembles 
anthophyllite in appearance, but differs* from it in its optical cha¬ 
racters and in containing only a small amount of iron. The indistinct 
crystals are flattened parallel to (100) and have a perfect lamellar 
cleavage in this direction; other cleavages are (010), (021), and, less 
distinct, (110), (011), (031), and (001). The prism angle is 54° 30'; 
a:b:c = 0*515 :1 : 0*255. The plane of the optic axes is (010), and 
the acute negative bisectrix is perpendicular to (100) * 2E = 90° 28'. 
H = 4*5 ; sp. gr. 2*88. It is easily fusible to a white, nearly opaque, 
bead. Analysis by Renard gave 

Si0 2 . MgO. CaO. Fe 2 O s . MnO. K,0. H.,0. Total. 

58*02 27*99 5*04 1*28 2*88 0*89 3*l3 99*23 

This agrees with the metasilicate formula, RO,Si0 2 . L. J. S. 

The Garnet Group. By H. Schnerr (Zeit. Kryst. Min,, 1896, 
27, 431—432; from Imtug-Diss., Miinchen, 1894).—Several analyses 
are given of the lime-garnets associated with the serpentine masses of 
the Eastern Alps; some of these have been quoted by Weinschenk 
(this vol., ii, 106). The following are of garnets from the Bothenkopf, 
Zillerthal, Tyrol: I, light red; II, cherry-red ; III, dark brown. 



RiOj. 

A1,0 3 . 

Fe 2 0 3 . 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

Total. 

I. 

37-18 

14*03 

13*73 

2.54 

trace 

32*73 

100 21 

II. 

36-75 

6 90 

21*38 

2*17 

trace 

32 55 

99*75 

III. 

37-52 

13*29 

13*01 

1*71 

0*54 

34*01 

100*08 


As in the garnets of the Gross-Yenediger, the dark brown shows the 
more mai*ked optical anomalies, whilst the cherry-red is almost iso¬ 
tropic. From the analyses, it is seen that there is no connection 
between colour and chemical composition, and that the darker garnets 
(aplome) are not richer in ferric oxide than the lighter (essonite), as is 
sometimes supposed. * L. j. S. 

[Action of Hydrochloric Acid on Titaniferous Augite.] By 
E. Lord (Zeits. Kryst. Min., 1896, 27, 431 ; from Inaug.-Diss., Heidel¬ 
berg, 1894).—In a dissertation on the basalts of the Fichtelgebirge the 
following analyses of the zoned titaniferous augite from the limburgite 
of the Kaiserstuhl, Baden, are given; these were made with the object 
of seeing whether, by the action of hydrochloric acid, a separation into 
parts containing titanium and free from titanium could be effected. 
The bulk analysis of the augite is given under I; II gives the com- 

11—2 
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position of the portion (57 per cent of the whole) which went into 
solution when the powdered mineral was digested for 12 hours with 
hot, concentrated hydrochloric acid \ and III gives the composition of 
the insoluble portion. 

SiO,. TiO„ A1,0 3 . Fe,0 FcO. MgO CaO. Xa 2 0 K 9 0. Total. 

I. 43*85 3*14 6 19 6 99 3*70 11*89 22*44 1.50 0*50 100*20 

n. 43*41 3*19 6*92 7*04 3 38 11*64 22*54 1*50 0*50 100*12 

III. 44*30 3 09 5*46 6*85 4*04 12*75 22*34 [1*17] 100*00 

After digesting for 4 days, 82*44 per cent, was dissolved; and with 
dilute acid (1 :1), 43 77 was dissolved after 12 hours. In both these 
cases, the composition of the soluble and insoluble poitions is, as 
before, much the same as that of the original augite, so that no separa¬ 
tion can be effected by these means. L J. S. 

Endomorphic Alterations of Granitic Magma in Contact 
with Limestone By Alfred Lacroix ( Compt . rend., 1896, 123, 
1021—1023).—At the peak of Braceil, in Orlu, Arifcge, the granite of 
Qu4rigut is in contact with a thick, sedimentary series consisting of 
schists Tilth taick hands of limestone. Fragments of the schist and 
limestone are enclosed in the granite, and these rocks have been largely 
absorbed by the granitic magma. The granite in contact with the ex¬ 
tensively corroded limestone has undergone considerable alterations; 
it becomes progressively more basic, by loss of quartz and felspar, and 
development of hornblende and mica, and lastly olivine, and passes to 
hornblende granite, quartz-diorite, mica-diorite, hornblendite, and, 
finally, to homblende-peridotite, this being an almost complete series 
of granular eruptive rocks. Sometimes enstatite is developed, and 
norites, with or without olivine, result The plagioclases, oligoclase to 
anorthite, are zoned and much corroded, indicating great variations 
in the composition of the magma. L. J. S. 

Gas from the Mineral Waters of Bagnoles de l’Ome. By 
Cm. Bouchard and Alexandre Be&gsez (Cmipt. rend., 1896, 123, 
969—97o) —The gas from the mineral waters of Bagnoles de l’Orne 
contains carbonic anhydride, 5*0 ; nitrogen, 90 5 ; argon, 4 5 ; helium, 
traces. = 100 00. Ko carbonic anhydride is found in the mineral 
waters of Oau^erets C. H. B. 

Mineral Water of Kralitz. By Fr. Faktor (Verb, naturf. Ver , 
JSrutiii. 1896 (1895), 34, 366—368).—The baths of ICralitz, near Pross- 
nitz, in Moravia, have been known since 1825. The water has a tem- 
peratuxe of S' 1 ; gp. gr. = 100544 at 16*5° ; on standing, it becomes 
turbid, and deposits ferric oxide, silica, and organic matter. Analysis 
gave, in 1,000,000 parts :—FeO, 18*526 ; GaO, 158*400 ; MgO, 41*656 : 
K 2 0. 32*118 ; Na 2 0, 44*961 ; SiO„ 15*600; SO s , 36*382 , P,O-,0 260 ; 
Cl, 50*763; C0 2 , in bicarbonates, 330*110; <JO„ free, 9*073: total 
solids (dried at 1S0°), 562 029. - L. J. S. 
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Physiological Chemistry. 


Mercury Air Pump for the Estimation of Blood-Gases. By 
Friedrich Neesen (Zeit. j physiol . Chem 1896,22, 478—482). — This is 
a modification of the mercurial air pump, the details of which are fully 
explained, and illustrated by a diagram. The special advantage 
claimed for it is rapidity of action. W. D. H. 

Gastric Digestion. By Ferdinand Klcjg (Pfliiger’s Arckiv 1896, 
65, 330—342).—A large number of albuminous substances were sub¬ 
jected to the action of gastric juice prepared from the dog, pig, and ox, 
and the results compared. Differences between the three juices occur; 
but the main result is that alkali-albumin and casein are be«t digested , 
after these follow serum-albumin, syntonic, serum-globulin, fibrin 
and legumin; whilst boiled egg-albumin and dry meat powder are the 
least easily digestible. The yield of anti-albumose is greatest with 
alkali-albumin and plant-casein; then follow serum-globulin, synton- 
in, serum-albumin, and casein. The yield of hemi-albumose is greatest 
with casein, both animal and vegetable; serum-albumin, syntonin, 
gluten, and gluten-fibrin also yield a relatively large amount of hemi- 
albumose ; serum-globulin, fibrin, boiled egg-white, legumin, and raw 
flesh yield relatively little. On the other hand, serum-globulin and 
syntonin yield the most peptone; egg-albumin, casein, serum-albu¬ 
min, and fibrin follow in the order named. 

Another series of tables gives the effects of different acids. The 
absolutely greatest quantity of proteid is dissolved by pepsin in the 
presence of hydrochloric and lactic acids; phosphoric, nitric, acetic 
acids follow, and then, at a distance, sulphuric and citric acids. The 
optimum concentration differs with the different acids ; thus it is 0*6 for 
hydrochloric, 8*0 for lactic, 6*0 for phosphoric and acetic, 0*8 for 
nitric, 0*6 for sulphuric, and 8*0 for citric acid. The relative propor¬ 
tion of hemi- and anti-products differs considerably with the various 
acids, a fact which is against the supposition that the hemi- and anti¬ 
group exist preformed in the albuminous molecule. TV. D. H. 

The Blood of New-born Animals. By Hugo TYinternitz (Zeit 
pysiol. Chem 1896, 22, 449—477).—The blood of the foetus, and of 
the new-born animal, is much richer in haemoglobin and total solids 
than that of the adult animal, but shortly after birth this large pro¬ 
portion begins to diminish. The experiments recorded were made on 
dogs, cats, and rabbits, the haemoglobin being estimated by the Hoppe- 
Seyler double pipette. W. D. H. 

A New Enzyme in the Blood. By Maurice Harriot (Compt. 
rend., 1896, 123, 753—755. Compare Abstr., 1892, 742).—The ob¬ 
ject of this investigation was to determine the manner in which 
reserve fat passes into the circulation and is utilised by the organism. 
In his experiments, the author, instead of employing the natural fats, 
makes use of an aqueous emulsion of monobutyrin as a test for the pre¬ 
sence of a hydrolysing enzyme, on account of the greater ease with which 
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it is capable of undergoing saponification. Monobutyrin is readily 
saponified by blood serum in neutral or slightly alkaline solutions, but 
the action is considerably retarded by the presence of the liberated 
acid if this be left unneutralised. Using equal quantities of butyrin, 
the acidity in a given time is directly proportional to the amount of 
serum employed; moreover, the activity of the latter is destroyed 
when it is heated to 90 3 , it being then unable to produce butyric acid 
in the test solution. The amount of saponification taking place with 
various proportions of butyrin and serum in different times was 
determined by observing the quantity of a standard solution of sodium 
carbonate necessary to neutralise the liberated butyric acid; and the 
results are given in a table. The active enzyme, for which the name 
lipase is suggested, is also capable of acting, though much more slowly, 
on the natural oils and fats. Lipase is very stable, and appears to be 
as active in the serum at the end of eight days as at the beginning. 
In a future communication, the author proposes to show the invariable 
presence of lipase, both in plants and animals, whenever there is a 
reserve of fat to be utilised. A. 0. O. 

Fat in the Blood during Hunger. By Fa. N. Schulz (PJlugw’s 
Archie** 1896, 65, 299—307).—The experiments were made on rabbits, 
pigeons, and dogs. The fat was estimated by extraction with ether 
after preliminary artificial gastric digestion. Inanition was found to 
cause a rise of from 30 to 100 per cent, in the amount of fat in the 
blood, as compared with that in normal animals. W. D. H. 

Absorption of Fats. By B. Moore and D. P. Rockwoop («/. 
Physio?., 1897, 21, 58—84).—The emulsibility of free fatty acids, and 
their solubility in bile, have been known for many years, but the 
extent of such solubility has not been ascertained, and the bearing of 
these facts on fat absorption has not attracted much attention. The 
present research attacks both these points. In connection with the 
first, the solubility determinations show: (1) that palmitic and stearic 
acids are practically insoluble iD ox bile at 38—40% whilst 4 per cent, 
of oleic acid is easily soluble at that temperature. Hence the solu¬ 
bility of mixed fatty acids is probably due to an action of oleic acid 
in aiding the solution of the others. (2) Of the mixed fatty acids of 
lard, beef suet, and mutton suet, lard acids are most, and mutton suet 
acids least, soluble, the solubilities for the three sets being 3*5, 2*5, 
and 2 per cent, respectively in ox bile, 5, 5, and 1 in pig’s bile ; and 
6, 5 "5, and 2 in dog’s bile. (3) The solubility of the fatty acids in 
bile is only in part due to bile-salts. Strong solutions of the bile-salts 
dissolve fatty acids much more feebly than the bile itself. Mere 
removal of the pseudomucin from bile diminishes its solvent action. 
A solution of pseudomucin alone, however, does not dissolve fatty acids. 
(4) On cooling the solution of fatty acids in bile below 40°, much of 
the dissolved acids separates out. The power of the bile to dissolve 
fatty adds is not impaired by repeating the process; the formation of 
a true emulsion was never observed. 

The intestinal contents of the dog dissolve fatty acids in a way 
very similar to bile. Pancreatic juice and bile together decompose 
and dissolve fat; pancreatic juice alone decomposes, but does not 
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dissolve it, whilst bile alone has no action. A large number of experi¬ 
ments were made on the reaction of the intestinal contents in different 
animals, and the results and conclusions drawn therefrom may be 
summarised as follows. 

The way in which fat is absorbed varies in different species of 
animals, and certainly it is not always absorbed as dissolved fatty acids. 
Most, however, if not all, of the fat is absorbed in soluble form by the 
epithelial cells, either as fatty acid or soap. When fatty acids are 
dissolved in bile or the mixed intestinal juices, the reaction of the 
solution is acid. Intestinal contents, therefore, which are alkaline 
to litmus cannot contain free fatty acids in solution. In white rats, 
the reaction is alkaline to litmus along nearly the whole small 
intestine, and usually the whole way, and, in the dog, the same is 
usually the case for the lower part of the ileum. Yet lacteals filled 
with white emulsion are seen proceeding from these parts. Here, 
probably, the fat is absorbed as soap. 

In the greater part of the dog’s small intestine, the reaction is acid 
to litmus, but alkaline to methyl-orange. The acidity to litmus is 
due to organic, probably dissolved fatty, acids, but the alkalinity to 
methyl-orange indicates that there is an excess of alkali above that 
required to combine with inorganic acids, and that this excess is com¬ 
bined with weak acids, probably with fatty acids in the form of soaps. 

Munk objected to the view that any considerable amount of fat is 
absorbed as soap, on two grounds: (1) the acid reaction of the 
intestinal contents; (2) the enormous quantity of alkali which would 
be necessary to saponify all the fat in even an ordinary meal. The 
first objection falls to the ground when one considers that the acidity 
is due to organic acids; and the second may be met by the suggestion 
that a small amount of alkali could act as the mere carrier of an 
indefinitely large quantity of fat, provided that, in the splitting up of 
soap into fatty acid and alkali which occurs in the epithelial cells, the 
alkali makes its way, as is probable, back to the intestine, rather than 
into the blood-stream. 

Histologists are unanimous that fat does not enter the epithelium 
in the particulate form of an emulsion; fat granules have never been 
observed in the striated border of these cells. Emulsification usually 
occurs, it is true, and this is obviously useful for the exposure of a 
large surface of fat to the action of the intestinal fluids; but fat 
absorption, as shown by the lacteals, proceeds alike whether any piece 
of gut contains emulsion or clear fluid. W. D. H. 

The Fat of Flesh. By E. Bogdanoff (Pfl&ger's Arohiv 1896, 65, 
81—89).—Dormeyer’s discovery (Abstr., 1895, ii, 540), that simple 
extraction of muscular tissue with ether is not sufficient to remove all 
the fat, is confirmed. By prolonged extraction with ether after the 
removal of the fat which is easily removable, a fat is obtained charac¬ 
terised, like butter fat, by a high percentage of volatile fatty acids. 
From the if suit of microscopical examination of the muscular tissue, 
which had been treated with osmic acid at different stages after ether 
extraction, the conclusion is drawn that the second fat is a constituent 
of the muscle-plasma. W. D. H. 
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Chemistry of Anim al Pats. By Carl Ahthor and Julius 
Zink (Zeit. anal. Cl tern., 1897,36,1—17).— The authors, having special 
facilities for obtaining genuine specimens of the fat of various wild 
and domesticated animals, have made numerous estimations of specific 
gravity, melting and solidifying points, iodine and saponification 
numbers, both of the fats themselves and of the fatty acids, as well as 
the Hehner and Reichert values, the acetyl number (accoiding to 
Benedikt and TJlzer), and the free acidity when fresh and after a lapse of 
time. The animals selected were the elk, red deer, fallow deer, chamois, 
roebuck, badger, wild boar, dog, fox, wild and domestic cat, pine 
marten, pole cat, hare, tame and wild rabbit, tame and wild duck 
and goose, and the last, after two years' captivity, domestic fowl, 
turkey, black cock, dove, and starling. The first five are distinguished 
from the others by high specific gravity and low iodine number, the 
iodine number of chamois fat being the lowest yet recorded. The fat 
of the wild boar, bare, wild rabbit, and black cock exhibits the pro¬ 
perty of drying to a varnish when exposed to the air in a thin layer ; 
the fat of the domestic pig and rabbit does not dry. Comparing the 
fat of wild with that of domestic animals, the former always shows a 
higher iodine absorption and generally a higher acidity in the fresh 
state , in the case of the wild goose kept in captivity for two years, 
the iodine number had fallen to that of the domestic goose. Besides 
the above numerical values, observations of colour, consistency, odour, 
&c., are recorded. M. J. S. 

Muscular Work and Glycogen. By Friedrich Sghenck (Pfluger's 
Amiriv., 1896, 65, 326—328).—A further criticism of Seegen’s woik. 
(Comp Abstr., 1896, ii, 48). W. D. H. 

Oxidation in the Tissues. By Ax. Med\edeff (Pfluger's Archiv ., 
1896, 65, 249— 277). —The principal experiments recorded were made 
with salicylaldehyde and extracts of animal organs. Under certain 
circumstances, the amount of oxidation is proportional to the square of 
the concentration of the oxidation ferment (or active proteid), and 
inversely proportional to the square root of the concentration of the 
salicylaldehyde. Physiological oxidation processes belong to the class 
of what Schmiedeberg terms * synthetic oxidations.' W. D. TT . 

Influence of Calcium Salts on Fibrin Formation. By Olof 
H am mar s ten (Zeit. physiol. Chem 1896, 22, 333—395).—A very com¬ 
plete and critical article on the recent theories that have been advanced 
concerning the part played by calcium salts in the process of blood- 
coagulation, the points of difference between the theoiists being 
tested by carefully-devised experiments. The view of Alex. Schmidt, 
that calcium salts do not qualitatively act differently from other 
neutral salts like sodium chloride, is not correct. Schmidt admits that 
the calcium salts are quantitatively more active than other salts, but 
Arthus and Pages are undoubtedly right in attributing to calci um 
salts a specific action \ and the removal of such salts by the addition 
of alkali oxalates inhibits coagulation, because the plasma is 
thereby decalcified. The use of the term decalcification is not abso- 
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lutely correct, for the calcium which is in intimate union with 
fibrinogen is not influenced by the oxalate. 

The question then arises what is the specific action of calcium salts ? 
Are they of use in the formation of fibrin ferment, or do they act, as 
m the formation of casein in milk, by precipitating the proteid which 
has been subjected to the action of the ferment ? The analogy drawn 
by Arthus between casein formation and fibrin formation only holds 
good in part, for calcium salts are not essential for the fermentative 
change of fibrinogen into fibrin ; provided fibrin ferment is present in 
sufficient amount, fibrin is formed typically and abundantly from solu¬ 
tions of fibrinogen, whether calcium salts have been removed by an 
oxalate or not. 

Pekelharing is right when he assumes that the specific action of 
calcium salts is in the genesis of fibrin ferment, or, to adopt a new 
nomenclature, in the change of prothrombin (zymogen or percursor of 
fibrin ferment) into thrombin (the ferment itself). Fibrin is certainly 
not a calcium compound of fibrinogen ; both contain the same amount 
of calcium. 

Lilienfeld’s thrombin, a substance he considered he had split off 
from fibrinogen by the action of acids like acetic or nucleic acid, and 
which he further supposed combined with calcium to form fibrin, does 
not exist. It is nothing but fibrinogen itself partially precipitated by 
the acid employed. W. D. H. 

Note by Abstractor. —No reference is made in this paper to a 
preliminary note by E. A. Schafer (Proc. physiol. Soc., 1895, 18), who 
arrived at much the same results on most points. Ringer (Practi¬ 
tioner, 24, 81) has also shown, in connection with cardiac muscle, that 
soluble oxalates do not produce absolute decalcification. 

Fate of Cholesterol in the Animal Organism. By Stanislas 
Bondzynski and Y. Humnicki (Zeit.physiol. Ghem., 1896,22, 396—410). 
—In man, the cholesterol of the bile leaves the body in the fteces as 
a new substance cop'osterol ; this has the formula C 2 rH 4S 0, and from 
an examination of its derivatives (see this vol., i, 183), appears to be di- 
hydrocholesterol. In dogs, cholesterol is found in the faeces as such. 
In horses, the material found is named Mppocop'osterol , C o wH h 0, or 
C 2 T H- c O. \V. D. H. 

Behaviour of Formanilide in the Animal Organism. By 
Friedrich Karl Kleine (Zeit. physiol . Ghem., 1896, 22, 327—332).— 
The urine of animals fed on a diet mixed with formanilide was exam¬ 
ined ; in dogs, small doses of the drug are almost entirely destroyed 
in the metabolic process ; large doses lead to the appearance of ortho- 
hydroxycarbanil in the urine. This same substance was found by 
JafCe after the administration of acetanilide. It is produced by oxida¬ 
tion and a subsequent loss of water, 

c 0 h 5 -nh-ooh+ o 2 =oh-c 0 h 4 -nh-cooh=o 0 h 4 <£>ooh+h 2 o. 

In rabbits, the substance found in the urine is amidophenol. 

W. D. H. 

Ingestion and Excretion of Iron in Health. By Ralph Stockman 
and E. D. W. Greig (J. Physiol, 1897, 21, 55—57).—The Iron meta- 
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bolism of the body, so far as regards intake and output, is extremely 
small, an examination of the ingesta and egesta in four series of 
observations made on three healthy adults showing in the first and 
fourth observations that the intake and output were almost equal, 
amounting to 6*2 and 6*3 milligrams in one case, and 3*5 and 3*7 
milligrams in the other. In the other two series, the iron excreted on 
the three days of the analysis was much greater than the amount 
ingested, but at other times the balance must be reversed, or the 
equilibrium of health would not be maintained. 

Concerning internal iron-metabolism, w hich must be considerable if 
blood coipubdes are broken down in such large numbers as is commonly 
supposed, little or nothing is known. The greater part of the iron is 
apparently not excreted, but retained in store by the liver for future 
use. W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Alcoholic Fermentation without Yeast Cells. By Eduard 
Buchner (Ber., 1897, 30, 117—124).—When brewery yeast, to which 
no starch has been added, is ground with quartz sand and kieselguhr, 
moistened with water and pressed, the liquid which is obtained has 
the power of producing the fermentation of sugar, although it appears 
to he quite free from yeast cells. It has a sp. gr. of 1-0416, contains 
about 10 per cent, of residue, and gelatinises when boiled. This liquid 
produces alcoholic fermentation in solutions of cane-sugar, maltose, 
glucose, and fructose, but does not ferment either lactose or mannitol. 
Fermentation continued in many cases for two weeks, even at the tem¬ 
perature of 0°, and was not stopped by filtration of the liquid through 
a Berkefeldt filter. Plate cultures showed that in some cases small 
numbers of micro-organisms were present, but yeast cells were in no 
case detected. The author gives the name zymase to the substance 
which produces the fermentation. This appears to be a proteid, since 
the fermentative power of the solution is practically destroyed when 
it is heated for an hour at 40—50° and the coagulated albumin filtered 
off. The dried precipitate produced by alcohol does not yield any 
ferment to water. A. H. 

Effect of Ammonium Nitrate on Aspergillus niger. By 
Charles Tanret (Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 948—950).—When Asp&i'- 
gillus niger is sown in Baulin's solution, the spores germinate in less 
than 24 hours, forming a mycelium which soon produces black conidia. 
When, however, the ammonium nitrate in the nutrient solution is in¬ 
creased from 0-25 per cent, to 0*5 or 0*75 per cent., the spores, at a 
temperature of 30—40° produce a mycelium, which grows rapidly 
but does not fructify. At a temperature of 20—22°, even 1 gram of 
ammonium nitrate per 100 c.c. of solution does not prevent the forma¬ 
tion of conidia. During the growth of the aspergillus in the mycelial 
state, both citric acid and nitric acid are formed in the solution, an d 
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starch appears in the tissue of the mould. When grown in Haulin’& 
solution, no starch is elaborated. A. C. C. 

Behaviour of Bacteria towards Chemical Re-agents. By 
Theodor Paul and Bernhard Kronig (Zeit. physikal. Chem., 1896,21, 
414—450).—In order to determine quantitatively the effects of various 
acids, bases, oxidising agents, and metallic salts on bacteria, the num¬ 
bers of colonies were counted after similarly-prepared cultivations were 
treated with the respective compounds. The bacteria employed in the 
experiments were Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus , and the spores of the 
anthrax germ, Bacillus anthracis, and numerous experiments were per¬ 
formed with each compound examined. The authors obtained the 
following results. The salts of mercury, gold, and silver exert a 
specific poisonous effect, strongest in the case of the mercury com¬ 
pounds ; platinum salts have little action, if any. In metallic salt 
solutions in which the metal is present as a complex ion, the disinfect¬ 
ing action is extremely small; it is, however, not only dependent on 
the number of the metallic ions, but also on the anion and the non-dis- 
sociated part. The effect of mercuric chloride is greatly decreased by 
the addition of sodium chloride, or other chlorides, but is not affected 
by other salts, such as sodium nitrate. The acids only act as disin¬ 
fectants in concentrations of the gram molecular weight per litre, and 
exhibit a specific action which is not proportional to the concentration 
of the hydrogen ions. The weak organic acids, however, appear to act 
according to the degree of dissociation. Lithium, sodium, and potassium 
hydroxides have almost equal effects, but the action of ammonium 
hydroxide is very slight. Of the oxidising agents, nitric acid, chromic 
acid, chloric acid, and permanganic acid act in the order stated, which 
is also that of their oxidising powers as determined electrically (Abstr., 
1893, ii, 58). The halogens have also a specific action, which is most 
powerful in the case of chlorine. Phenol acts better in a 5 per cent, 
solution than at higher concentrations, and the effect is increased by 
the addition of metallic salts, most noticeably sodium chloride ; it is, 
however, diminished by dissolution in alcohol, and in the most favour¬ 
able conditions is not nearly as great as that of mercuric chloride, which 
appears to be the strongest disinfectant examined. In absolute alcohol, 
however, even this compound, like other salts, has little or no effect, 
but acts best in a solution containing water and alcohol in proportions 
which vary with the different compounds. L. M. 3 . 

Chemistry of the Membranes of Lichens and of Fungi. By 
F. Escombe (Zeit physiol. Chem., 1896, 22, 288—306. Compare Win- 
terstein, Abstr., 1894, ii, 425 ; 1895, i, 80, 199, 323,493). The hyphen- 
membranes of Cetraria hla/ndiea , after the extraction of fats, oils, 
colouring matter, astringent substances, lichenin, <fcc., consists mainly 
of an insoluble anhydride of galactose, which the author terms parar 
galactcm; on oxidation, it yields mucic acid, Lichenin on hydrolysis 
yields, apparently, only galactose (compare E. Fischer), and is, there¬ 
fore, probably a galactan. No chitin, or related substance, and no 
cellulose could be detected. The membrane of FeLtigwa canina contains 
no cellulose, but apparently a small amount of chitin. Evefrma pru- 
nastre was also investigated, the algae cells contain cellulose, and the 
hyphen-membrane a substance which, on treatment with potassium 
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hydroxide, becomes gelatinous. A substance was obtained from the 
scUrotium of Claviceps purpurea which could not be identified. 

J. J. S. 

Crystalline Nitrogenous Compounds in Seedlings By Ernst 
Schulze (Zeit. physiol . Chem ., 1896, 22, 411—434. Compare Ab&tr., 
1895, ii, 84).—Complete details for the isolation of the different amido- 
acids are given. Seedlings of Picea excelsa, grown in sand in a dark 
room, contain asparagine with a little glutamine, whilst in the open, in 
good soil, no asparagine, but a considerable amount of glutamine, can 
be obtained. 

Etiolated seedlings of Lupinus albas , of 2\ weeks* growth, yielded 
phenylalanine, amidovaleric acid, and asparagine, but apparently no 
leucine. Arginine could not be isolated from the cotyledons of the 
same seedlings. Normal green seedlings gave a quantity of leucine 
and amidovaleric acid, but only a little asparagine, and apparently no 
phenylalanine. Green seedlings of Lupinus luteus gave leucine, a small 
quantity of asparagine, and a fair amount of arganine. 

Etiolated seedlings of Lupinus angustifolius L. yielded leucine and 
amidovaleric acid, and the presence of small quantities of phenyl¬ 
alanine and arginine was also indicated. J . J. S. 


Nitrogenous Compounds derived from the Proteid Sub¬ 
stances of certain Conifers. By Ernst Schulze (Zeit. physiol. 
Chem., 1896, 22, 435—448. Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 84).—Etiolated 
seedlings of Picea excelsa contain arginine, together with smaller quan¬ 
tities of asparagine and glutamine j normal green seedlings, however, 
contain arginine and glutamine, but no asparagine. The seedlings of 
Abies pectinata contain even more arginine, but little or no glutamine 
and asparagine. Seedlings of Pinas sylvestris contain arginine and 
asparagine, with a little glutamine. J. J. S. 


Analyses of the Juice of Different Varieties of Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, and Strawberries. By Albert Einecke 
•• VeTsucIls '- Stat ’ 1896, 48, 131—160. Compare Abstr., 1895, 

ii, 366.) The analyses include invert and cane-sugar, acid, extract, 
nitrogenous matter, crude ash, phosphoric acid, and potash. The sp. 
gr. of the juice was also determined. The results are given in per¬ 
centages in the berries. 

var ^ a ^ ons I 31 the amounts of important constituents in the 
different varieties are, as a rule, not considerable, and it is not at 
present possible to ascertain by analysis to what variety a sample 
““M* Co “P ari ?g tbe produce of 1894 and of the dry season of 
1 co < xl WaS * oun< * ^kat, whilst gooseberries were richer in juice in 
Ib94, the currants contained more juice in 1895. The juice of both 
fruits was richer in constituents in 1895 than in 1894 (except nitrogen 
m currants). With regard to the influence of manures on the com¬ 
position of the juice, no effect was observed in the case of goose¬ 
berries and currants. In the case of strawberries, there was an 
mcrease of valuable constituents under the influence of manure, whilst 
P^ c ® nta f e , of Bingen was lowered; of ash constituents the 
K?*," P° fcash wa ? creased, whilst that of phosphoric acid was 
dunimshed, by manuring. H J M 
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Estimation of Sulphur in the G-ases Produced by the Com¬ 
bustion of Petroleum. By Richard Kissling (i Chem . Zeit., 1896, 
20, 199).—A small lamp, with a reservoir capable of holding about 
100 grams of oil, is fitted with a lamp-glass made of hardened glass 
the top of which is drawn out and bent so that it may be connected 
with a series of absorbing tubes. 

By means of a current of air, the products of combustion are first 
passed through a U-tube 200 mm. long filled with glass beads moistened 
with a 5 per cent, solution of potassium permanganate. The gases 
then again pass through a nitrogen bulb also filled with permanganate 
solution, and finally through an empty bulb. When the combustion is 
over, the tubes are rinsed, the liquid cleared by boiling with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the sulphuric acid estimated with barium chloride in 
the usual manner. The air in the room should, of course, be free from 
any sulphurous vapours. L. de K. 

Estimation of Ammoniaoal Nitrogen in Artificial Manures. 
By O. Bottcher ( Chem . Zeit., 1896, 20, 151—152).—The author has 
proved by a large number of experiments that ammoniacal salts con¬ 
tained in manures are completely decomposed by boiling with water 
and calcined magnesia. Boiling with aqueous soda is, therefore, un¬ 
necessary, and is often the cause of finding too high a percentage of 
ammonia, due to decomposition of the nitrogenous organic matter. 

The magnesia should, however, be free from carbonate—if not, the 
results will be untrustworthy. L. de K. 

A New Method of Estimating Phosphorus in Phosphor- 
Bronze. By Felix Oettel ( Chem . Zeit., 1896, 20, 19—20).—From 
3 to 10 grams of the sample in turnings or filings is digested with 
nitric acid, and the oxide of tin collected, slightly washed, dried, and 
ignited in a porcelain crucible; it is then mixed with about thrice its 
weight of potassium cyanide and fused for a few minutes at a red 
heat. In this way, the oxide is reduced to metallic tin, and the melt con¬ 
tains, besides potassium cyanide and cyanate, all the phosphorus as 
potassium phosphate. The melt is boiled with water, filtered, the 
cyanogen compounds removed by boiling with hydrochloric acid, and 
the traces of tin or copper which have again passed into solution are 
precipitated by a current of hydrogen sulphide and the whole filtered. 
The filtrate is concentrated to a small bulk, the last traces of the 
hydrogen sulphide are decomposed by adding a little bromine water, 
and the phosphoric acid is finally precipitated by adding ammonia 
magnesium mixture. The test-analyses are satisfactory \ the presence 
of arsenic does not interfere. L. de K. 

Critical Examination of Methods for the Estimation of 
Phosphoric Acid. By 0. Meineke {Chem. Zeit. 9 1896,20,108—113). 
—The author has long ago proposed to ignite the yellow phospho- 
molybdate precipitate before weighing it; the latest investigation 
shows that it contains 3*944 per cent, of phosphoric anhydride. 

The precipitation of phosphoric acid by means of molybdate solu- 
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tion is not influenced by the presence of an excess of ammonium 
chloride. 

The magnesium pyrophosphate obtained when the magnesium 
method of precipitating phosphoric acid is employed, is not the stable 
compound which it was formerly believed to be, but contains what 
may be regarded as free phosphoric acid, which volatilises at a very 
high temperature. The author thinks the precipitate should be first 
ignited in the ordinary way and then at a much stronger heat; the 
loss then observed represents the free acid. L. de K. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Coal Ash. By Louis (Jampredon 
(Comjut rend., 1896, 123, 1000—1003).—'When very finely-powdered 
coal-ash is heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid for 15 or 20 
hours, the whole of the phosphorus does not dissolve, and the propor¬ 
tion that remains in the residue is greater the higher the temperature 
to which the ash has been heated. It often amounts to 10 per cont., 
and may amount to as much as 25 per cent, of the total phosphorus 
present. 

In order to get the whole of the phosphorus into solution, the ash 
must be heated with five times its weight of a mixture of equal parts 
of potassium and sodium carbonates. C. H, B. 

Estimation of Readily-Soluble Phosphoric Acid in Basic 
Slags. By Max Gerlach and Max Passon (Chem. Zeit 1896, 20, 
87—88).—The authors have shown that the active ingredient of 
Wagner’s solution is the free citric acid, and that the largo amount of 
ammonium citrate may be safely reduced to one-tenth. At a tempera¬ 
ture of 17*5°,a 3 hours’ treatment does not yield more soluble phosphoric 
acid than half-an-hour’s extraction. This does not, however, imply 
that the undissolved phosphate is really insoluble; treatment with 
fresh quantities of solution will gradually dissolve it completely. 

L. m K. 

Phosphoric Acid: Estimation of Pyrophosphoric Acid. By 
Marcellin P. E. Berthelot and Gustave Andjr(<' ( Oonipt . rend ., 189(5, 
123, 773—776).—The method described is available in proaonoo of 
orthophosphoxic ncid, but is not generally applicable in presence of 
metaphosphoric acid. The solution is precipitated with a mixture of 
magnesium chloride and ammonium chloride and acetate in prosonco 
of a considerable excess of acetic acid, and the liquid is heated on a 
water bath for 3 to 4 hours, in order to ensure complete precipitation. 
The pyrophosphate thus obtained contains a somewhat variable pro¬ 
portion of magnesium, and therefore it is washed, dissolved in dilute 
nitric acid, boiled for about an hour, and the orthophosphate into 
which it is converted is then precipitated in the usual way. 

The magnesium pyrophosphate is comparatively stable, even when 
boiled with dilute acetic acid, but it is obvious that the boiling should 
not be too prolonged. 

When orthophosphoric acid is also present, the filtrate from the 
precipitated pyrophosphate is concentrated and mixed with ammonia, 
which precipitates the phosphoric acid in the usual form. 

0. II. B. 
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Volumetric Estimation of Arsenic. By Emerich Szarvasy 
{Ber., 1896, 29, 2900—2902).—The arsenic is precipitated in the usual 
way as sulphide, the precipitate being collected by iiltration through a 
plug of asbestos placed in a combustion tube. After being washed 
with alcohol and ether, and carefully dried in a current of warm air, 
it is heated in a stream of oxygen. The arseuious anhydride which 
condenses in the cold part of tho tube is dissolved in aqueous soda, and 
estimated by means of iodine solution. A. H. 

Volumetric Estimation of Boric Acid. By Max Honig and 
Gustav Spitz (Zeit. angw. Gheni ., 1896, 549—552).—The authors 
titrate the free acid with standard alkali in the presence of a sufficiency 
of glycerol, using phenolphthalein as indicator. As soon as the liquid 
turns red, more glycerol is added, and should this destroy the colour, 
more soda is run in. When dealing with borates or mixtures of the 
same with alkali carbonates, a little methyl-orange is first added and 
thon a slight excess of hydrochloric acid. After boiling, using a reflux 
condenser, tho liquid is cooled, carefully neutralised, and the boric acid 
estimated as directed above. Insoluble borates are boiled with excess 
of normal acid and then treated in the same way. 

When the acid has to be ostimated in the presence of silica—for 
instance, in enamels—tho sample is fused with potassium sodium carbon¬ 
ate, the melt boiled with water, and the liquid mixed with ammonium 
chloride in quantity sufficient to nearly neutralise the alkali used. 
After boiling for some time, an ammoniacal solution of zinc oxide is 
added to complete the precipitation of the silica, and whon the 
ammonia has been entirely driven off, the liquid is filtered and tho 
precipitate washed with bob water. A drop of methyl-orange is next 
added to the lilirato, then a slight excess of normal hydrochloric acid, 
and after boiling the mixture is treated as before. 

Another process worked out by the authors is based on tho follow¬ 
ing principles. Native insoluble borates, whon made into an impalpable 
powder, are completely decomposed by boiling with solution of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, passing carbonic anhydrido through tho boiling 
liquid. The solution, which thou contains sodium tetraborate, and, 
of course, also alkali carbonate, is mixed with ammonium nitrate, and 
the carbonic acid quantitatively precipitated by silver nitrate, without 
throwing down any boric acid. Whon tho liquid is now mixed with 
excess of ammonium chloride and distilled in a current of steam, the 
distillate contains an amount of free ammonia equivalent to tho sodium 
in the tetraborate. From the amount of soda, the quantity of boric 
acid can w&dily be calculated. The results obtained by the second 
method agree fairly well with those obtained by the first process. 

L. de K. 

[Note by Abstractor.] —The titration of boric acid by means of 
glycerol, alkali, and phenolphthaloin has been described by Thomson 
(Abstr., 1894, ii, 28); 30 per cent, of glycerol by volume was found 
to be always sufficient. 

Estimation of Sodium Carbonato, Silicate, and Borato in 
Soap. l>y Wm. Waltke (Chew. J % dt . 9 1896, SO, 20—21). Kiom 
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5 to 10 grams of the soap, previously cut up small, is treatod with 
boiling alcohol, and the insoluble portion is dissolved in hot water, 
filtered, evaporated to dryness, and the residuo dried until tho weight 
is constant. In an aliquot part of this residue, the carbonic anhydrido 
is estimated in a Geissler’s apparatus, and from the result tho amount 
of sodium carbonate is calculated. The remainder is then treated 
with hydrochloric acid and tho silica separated in the usual manner; 
in the filtrate from the silica, the whole of the sodium is present as 
chloride. This is now estimated volumetrically, and from tho total 
thus found, the amount corresponding with the silicate and carbonate 
of sodium is subtracted; from the difference, tho amount of sodium 
present as borate can be calculated. 

When the salts are present in fair proportions, the results obtained 
by the process are quite satisfactory. 1 j. i>k K. 

New Method of Estimating Potassium. By Paul Losuhk 
(Chem. Zeit, 1896,20, 38—39. Reply by H. Hakfcke, ibid., 88—89).— 
This process is intended for the analysis of crude potassium compounds 
containing an approximately known amount of potassium. Fifty 
grams of the sample is boiled with 150 c.c. of water and 10 c.c, of 
strong hydrochloric acid, and, when cold, diluted to 200 c.c.; 10 e.c. of 
the filtrate is then mixed with a sufficiency of platinic chloride 
solution, evaporated to dryness, and the residue broken up and 
repeatedly extracted with 96 per cent, alcohol to remove any 
sodium platinochloride. The insoluble matter is collected on a 
weighed filter, dried at 120°, and then washed with a 10 per cent, 
solution of ammonium chloride at 30° to remove the sulphates ; the 
ammonium chloride in turn is removed from the insoluble residue of 
potassium platinochloride by washing with alcohol, and the filter and 
constants dried at 120—130°. The test-analyses are satisfactory. 

Haefcke sharply criticises the process, and does not hesitate to 
reject the method as being quite untrustworthy. L. dm K. 

Estimation of Potassium at the Stassfurt Works. 
Albert Attebberg (Chem. Zeil., 1896, 20, 131. By Rudolf Ruhr, 
ibid., 270, and by Emil Bauer, ibid., 270 ).— Attehbbrg states that 
the chemists at the Stassfurt potash works use a process which gives 
results sometimes 2 per cent, in excess of the truth, and attributes 
this to the incomplete washing of the precipitated platinochloride. 
This should not be put on to the filter until completely exhausted with 
alcohol in the dish, and should be well broken up with a glass rod. 

Buer also complains about the process giving results which am too 
high, amounting to about a per cent., and proposes to lower tho 
factor 0*3056 to 0*304 so as to counterbalance the error. 

Bauer prefers to avoid the weighing on a filter, and to redissolve 
the precipitate in boiling water. The liquid is then evaporated in a 
weighed platinum, dish, and the residue dried at 120°. L. ns K. 

Estimation of Potassium at the Works at Leopoldshall, 
Stassfurt. ByTiETjENs and Apel (Chem. Zeit., 1896, 20, 202—203). 
—The authors, in reply to Atterberg (preceding abstracts), suggest 
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t hat the difference in the percentage of potassium found may possibly bo 
duo to the samples having absoibod moisture. L. de K. 

Estimation of Potassium as Potassium Platinochloride. tty 
Uiiinkk u Piimciit {('hem. Zell., 189(>, 20, 209). — A reply to Attorherg 
(preceding abstracts). The author recommends treating the platino- 
chlorido residue with commercial absolute alcohol instead of spirits of 
wino ; contrary to theory, the sodium platinochloride is more readily 
soluble in tho former liquid, whilst the potassium salt is practically 
insoluble. L. re K. 

Analysis of Commercial Copper by Electrolysis. By A. 
Hollaed (6 lomyt. reru!., 1890, 123, 1003—1005).—Ten grams of the 
t opper is placed in water and 15 c.t\ of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and 40 c.c. of nitric acid of 3G J 13 is added. Towards the close of 
the reaction, the liquid is gently heated. Antimony sometimes 
separates, lmf, if tho quantity is small, it does not interfere with the 
estimation of tho copper; if large, it is separated by filtration, dis¬ 
solved in aqua regia containing a high proportion of nitric acid, 
evaporated to dryness, dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid containing 
tartaric acid, and added subsequently to the liquid from which the 
copper has been removed, and in which tho antimony is to be estimated. 

The copper solution is diluted to about 350 c.c., Luckow’s electrodes 
(cone and spiral) are introduced, tho base of the spiral being about 
fi mm. below the baeo of the cone, which should be completely covered 
by the liquid, and a current of about 0*3 ampere is allowed to pass 
until all the copper is precipitated. The firmly adherent deposit on the 
cone contains the copper and the silver. Part, but not all, of any lead 
that may be present will be deposited on the spiral as peroxide. 

When more or less than 30 grams of copper is taken, the best 
quantities of sulphuric and nitric acid respectively are, for 1 gram, 
1 c.c. and 30 c.c.; for 3 grams, 6 c.c. and 33 c.c. j for 5 grams, 10 c.c. 
and 35 c.c.; for 20 grams, 20 c.c. and 60 c.c. 

Tho estimations of the other constituents of tho copper will bo 
described subsequently. C. 11. 13. 

Nesslor’w Reaction as a Tost for Mercury or Iodides. By 
G Holtons DiomuLs {iJhnn. Zeit,, 1890, 20, 70).— Detection of Ifercim/, 
The solution, measuring about 2 c.c., is mixed with 2 c.c. of ammonia, 
and potassium iodide is added in quantity just sufficient to rodissolvo 
(he precipitate. On adding aqueous potash, the characteristic brown 
colour will appear. 

Detection of Iodine .—Tho solution is, if necessary, precipitated with 
ammonium sulphide, and tho filtrate boiled to expel tho excess of the 
reagent. Ammonia and aqueous soda are first addod to it, and then a 
solution of mercuric chloride, when the woll-known coloration will bo 
produced. L. de K. 

Estimation of Mercury Salts by means of Sodium Dioxide. 
By M. C. ScrruYTEN (Uheni. Zeit,, 1896,20, 239).—The procoss is based 
on tho remarkable fact that sodium dioxide, which possesses such 
strong oxidising properties, is yet capable of reducing mercury com¬ 
pounds to the metallic state. 

VOL. lx xxi, if. 12 
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The mercury compound, soluble or insoluble, is mixed with a sufficiency 
of water contained in a porcelain basin fitted witli an invertod funnel , 
the stem of which is bent at right angles. Sodium dioxide is intro 
duced in small portions at a time, as long as a precipitate is formed 
and after putting on the funnel the whole is gently heated until vapours 
begin to condense in the neck of the funnel. When cold, the funnel 
is rinsed, and the metallic mercury is collected on a weighed filter, 
and dried in a desiccator. The process is not applicable to the native 
sulphide. L. i>r< K. 

Estimation of Thorium in Thorite. By Ernst Hintz and 
Hermann Weber (Zeit. anal. Chem ., 1897, 36, 27—31).—The separa¬ 
tion of thoria from the oxides of the cerium and yttrium metals is 
based on the solubility of thorium oxalate in ammonium oxalate, and 
its reprecipitation from this solution on the addition of hydrochloric acid. 
In opposition to Glaser (Chem. Zeit 1896,20,613), the authors find that 
thorium oxalate dissolved in a hot concentrated solution of ammonium 
oxalate is not precipitated on diluting and cooling. The hydrochloric 
acid solution of 1 gram of the substance, freed from silica by evapora¬ 
tion, and from heavy metals by hydrogen sulphide, is diluted to 200 c.c. 
and precipitated hot by 1 gram of oxalic acid. After remaining for two 
days, the precipitate is collected, washed, and digested for several hours 
on the water bath with 60 c.c. of a solution (saturated cold) of ammo¬ 
nium oxalate. The mixture is diluted to 300 c.c., and allowed to remain 
cold for two days, then filtered, and the filtrate heated with 5 c c. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, whereby the thorium oxalate is com¬ 
pletely precipitated. The residue left undisaolved by the ammonium 
oxalate is repeatedly digested with fresh portions of oxalate solution, 
and the filtrates treated as before. The thorium oxala te is then washed 
and ignited. It is, however, not yet quite free from cerium and yttrium. 
It is therefore redissolved, either by boiling with hydrochloric acid or 
by fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate, precipitated with ammo 
nia, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and, after evaporation to expel 
excess of acid, its feebly acidified solution (diluted to 300 c.c.) is boiled 
with 3—4 grams of thiosulphate. The filtrate is precipitated by am 
monia, the washed precipitate dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the 
solution evaporated, then taken up with a little water, and the boiling 
solution treated with a hot concentrated solution of ammonium oxalate. 
Water is added, and the mixture allowed to remain long in tho cold. 
The precipitate consists of the oxalates of the cerium and yttrium 
metals, and the weight of the oxides is deducted from that of the im 
pure thoria. 

In some cases of very impure thorites, it is necessary to ignite tho 
oxalates left undissolved by ammonium oxalate, and, after bringing 
them into solution as chlorides in feebly acidified water, toapply the thio¬ 
sulphate method for the precipitation of the thoria present ; but as tho 
precipitation of thoria by this means is imperfect, the filtrate also 
requires to be treated by the ammonium oxalate separation method. 
(Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 677.) M. J. S. 

Use of Nitroso-jS-Naphthol in Inorganic Analysis. By Robert 
Burgass (Zeit. anefw. Gh&ffi., 1896,596—*601).—This reagent, first intro- 
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duced by von TCnorre fox' the separation of cobalt and nickel (Abstr., 
1893, ii, 500), has been tried by the author for the separation of othor 
metals. He finds that copper, cobalt, and iron are completely precipi¬ 
tated; silvei’, tin, bismuth but partially, and these should, therefore, bo 
removed before adding the nitrosonaphthol. Mercury, nickel, chro¬ 
mium, manganese, lead, zinc, aluminium, cadmium, magnesium, calcium, 
beryllium, antimony, and arsenic remain in solution. 

In presence of excess of iron, any phosphoric acid will also be carried 
down; molybdic or titanic acid interferes with tho accurate estimation 
of the cobalt or copper. L. de K. 

Assay of Chrome Yellow and Chrome Bed. By Hugo Amsel 
(Zeit. angio. Cheni 1896, 613—618).—The author thinks that, if the 
sample is free from the carbonates and sulphates of barium, calcium, and 
lead, it may be passed as commercially pure. If a quantitative analysis 
has to be made, the best plan is to boil about 0*5 gram of the compound 
with a 10 per cont. solution of aqueous potash for some time; hydrochloric 
or nitric acid is then added in slight excess, and any insoluble matter, 
such as barium sulphate, is colloctod and weighed. 

The filtrate is mixed with excess of sodium carbonate, and heated, 
with addition of bromino; tho precipitate contains calcium carbonate 
and lead caihonatc (tho latter being partially converted into dioxide), 
whilst the Ultruto contains sodium chromato and sulphate. Tho details 
present no novel features. L. de 1C. 

Separation of Tungsten and Titanium. By Er>. Defacqz 
(CoaijJt. ren<L, 1896, 123, 823—824).—A mixture of 8 parts of potas¬ 
sium nitrate and 2 parts of potassium carbonate, heated at its melting 
point, completely dissolves tungstic anhydride in 8 or 10 minutes, 
whether tho anhydride has previously been strongly heated or not. 
Metallic tungsten is likewise dissolved. On the othor hand, the fused 
mixture does not dissolve either titanium oxide or metallic titanium. 

Tho substance to bo analysed is heated fco dull redness for 20 to 30 
minutes with 7 to 8 times its weight of the mixture of nitrate and car 
bonato sptviiiod, and, alVr cooling, the product is treated with water and 
evaporated to dryness. The residue is first extracted with water and 
then washed with water containing ammonium nitrate, in order to pre- 
\ out the titanium oxide from passing through tho filter. Tho insoluble 
icddue ii dried, strongly heated, and afterwards fused with potassium 
hydrogen sulphate, tho titanium being estimated in the usual way. 

Tho tungsten in the solution is precipitated as mercurous tungstato. 

O. H. l>. 

Commercial Pinxssian Blue. By Krnkst 3. Parry and John 
Henry Hostu (Aitnh/bt, 1896, 21, 225—230).—The authors have 
examined a huge number of samples of commercial Pxussian blue, 
and tabulated the results. 

The chief point in tho analysis is the estimation of the total iron, 
and the nitrogen; the latter by Ivjoldahl’s process. Tho factors for 
converting these into Prussian blue are respectively 3*03 and 4*4. 
In properly manufactured samples, tho results obtained from these 
estimations ought to agree, but there may bo occasionally either 
excess of iron or of nitrogen in tho form of alkali or oven of aluminium 
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ferrocyamde Commeicial blue may be p issed as sullicieni]} pme if li 
contains 30 per cent of total non and 20 pei cent ot niliogcn 
When boiled with sulphunc acid, it should become colomlcss m i 
few minutes without any chuung L di K 

Analysis of “Cap Composition ” By F W Joni s and F A 
Willgox (Cheni New ?, 1890,74,283) — The method is based on the soln 
bihty of meicuiy fulminate in acetone satuiated with gxseous xmmom i 
A tired filtei piper is placed nt a funnel io the neck of which Ins 
been fitted a piece of mbbei tubing piovided with a clip The 
pipei is moistened with a solution of ammonia in acetone , the finely 
powdoied cap composition is weighed o/l dncrtly on to tlie filtt i pipci, 
coveied with the solution of unmomi m icetono, aiul the whole 
allowed to lemam for 3 oi 4 horns It is then w ishccl lepe d< dly with 
the same solution until the washings give no coloi ition with muno 
nium sulphide, and aftei waids washed with acetono until the w xshmgs 
gi\e no lesidue on evaporation, it is then dned, and weighed , tho loss 
gives the amount of meicuiy fulminate Tho papei and contc nts aie 
again put m the funnel, washed with water until fieo from potassium 
chlorate, dried, and weighed, the fuifclioi loss in weight gnes the 
amount of potassium chloxate, and by deducting the woiglit of tlie 
filter papei from the last weighing, the amount ol tho uitmioiiy sul 
plude is obtained. 1) A L 

Molybdio Acid, a Reagent for Alcohol By C 11 m vmii Mi im k 
(Chen Zeit, 1896, 20, 22b)—By means of molybdic tcul, if is possible 
to detect the piesence of 0 2 pei cent of methylic alcohol oi 0 03 
pei cent of ethylic alcoho 1 , m the absence, ol cotuse, ol my oignm 
mattei capable of mteifeimg with tho test This is best c mud out 
by dissolving molybdic acid in sulphunc icul it 60 , mil pinning Liu 
hot solution gently into the liquid to be tested, when i blue ling will 
foimatthe suiface of contact On sinking, tho tolaui disipjn us, but 
i etui ns on adding moie of the io agent 

h m K 

Estimation of Alcohol by Means of the Ebullioscopo, In¬ 
fluence of Extractive Matters By Fkvn/ Fitm it (Zut <utt/ti, 
i'/um, 1896, 654—659)—The pnnuplo ot the mstiummt (oi which 
theie aie seveial vaneties) is bised on the dilloumco hotwmi tho 
boiling point of puie water and that of the spmt to bo tolul, i t tblo 
is then refened to for the alcoholic stiongth of the sauiplo 

The authoi points out that m the piesence ol much c\li tctivi 
mattei the lesults aie untiustwoithy,as the alcohol m ly then bo found 
seveial pei cents too high. A new table allowing foi ovti u tive m it 1 11 
is given L im K 

Detection of Caramel in Wine, and its Possible Confusion 
with Coal-tar Colours. By A J da Cruz Maqalhals (Conpt und , 
1896, 123, 896—897)—A sample of poit wine examined by tho 
author gave reactions pointing to the piesence of a coal tai colouring 
matter, although it was known that only caramel made fiom cam - 
sugar had been added. Fuither exenments showed that c uamol pi < 
pared from cane-sugar differs considerably from earamol made fiom 
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glucose, in that it behaves with certain reagents exactly liko a coal-tar 
colour. Tims, when treated with basic load acetate and then shaken 
with amylic alcohol, the former caramel communicated an orange-yellow 
colour to the solvent, whilst with the glucose caramel no coloration 
occurred. Ether, when shaken with a solution of the former, acquired 
an orange yellow colour, whilst with the lattor no colour was ex¬ 
tracted. Mordanted wool was dyed orange by the former, yellow by 
the tatter. Ctenuino wine, to whieli no caramel had been added, did 
not give these reactions. A. 0. C. 

Simple and Convenient Extraction Apparatus for the 
Analysis of Food Stuffs. By J. L. Beeson («/. liner. Chem. ftoc. t 
189G, 18, 74*1—745).—A modification of the Johnston extractor. The 
extraction tube, which is rather short, lias a funnol stopper, and is so 
constructed that the sample may be weighed and dried in the same 
before extraction. After placing tlio tube in a Rtutzer tube, the 
extraction with other, «$re., proceeds as usual, tlio returning drops of 
liquid being allowed to fall through iho funnel tube on to the centre of 
the sample, so as to avoid lo*s of the hitter. L i>e K. 

Reformation of tho Prosent Methods of Analysis of Food 
Stuffs. By b\ Josef Ivoniu ( Versuchs.-rttat., 189b, 48, 81—110). 
—-()wing to 1 hopiobabledifference in nutritive value of the pontosans 
and hexosaus, it is desirable, if possible, to estimate separately tho 
amounts of these two groups in food stuffs. 

Experiments were first made in which ryo grain and straw, and pea 
corn and straw, wore treated with 1*25 per cent, sulphuric acid and 
1’26 per cent, caustic potash. Both solutions dissolved more or less 
of the pontosans, and even 0-3 per cent, potash dissolved some, but in 
no ease was the solution complete. 

Superheated water dissolved the pentosans in ryo flour and straw 
almost completely as well as tho starch. When, therefore, starch is 
estimated by first dissolving with superheated water and subsequent 
inversion, results are obtained which are more or less too high, since 
tlio dissolved pentosans reduce Kohlmg’s solution as well as the hoxosos. 
To obtain more correct results for starch, it is therefore proposed (when 
superheated water is employed) to ferment the inverted solution with 
beer-yon?.I, and to estimate the carbonic anhydride ortho alcohol produced. 
Tho method is, however, not perfect, owing to the production of hoxosos 
Irom tho eel 1-membrane. Pontosans seem to accompany tho hexosans 
in all parts of plants. Tho following amounts of pontosans wero found 
in starch from different sources : polato-starcli, 1*135 ; maize-starch, 
li'Ol ; rice-starch, 1**10, and wheat-starch, 1*05 per cent. 

Estimation of starch as mnltoso after treatment with diastase gave 
results which wero too high, although less of the pentosans was dis¬ 
solved than when superheated water was employed. The fermentation 
method would give hotter results. 

The usual process of food stuff analysis has two faults, the use 
of too dilute acid and the use of too strong alkali. The acid is not 
strong enough to dissolve all tlio homicellulose, whilst tlio alkali dis¬ 
solves, besides fat and protoids, lignin, which should bo cither determined 
along with cellulose or else separately. With regard to alkali, it was 
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found that 0*5 per cent, soda solution dissolved almost the whole of 
the nitrogenous matter of the food, leaving a residue of crude fibre 
containing much the same amount of nitrogen as when 1*25 per cent, 
potash was used. The use of the more dilute alkali has the advantage 
that the lignin present is less attacked, and may therefore bo estimated 
separately. 

Experiments with different strengths of acid are still in progress* 
hut the results so far obtained indicate that, whilst loss than 12 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid is insufficient to dissolve the whole of the pento¬ 
sans, better results may be obtained by heating under pressure witli 
more dilute acid. N. II. J. M. 

Formaldehyde as a Reducing Agent. Estimation of 
Formaldehyde. By Bruno Giujtznejr (Arch. Pharm 1890, 234, 
034—640).—To estimate potassium chlorate, the aqueous solution 
(about 2 per cent.) may be mixed with formalin (05 per cent, aqueous 
solution of formaldehyde—5 grams) nitric acid (5 c.t\ ; strength 
not named) and excess of silver nitrate solution. The mixture is 
heated on the water bath for half-an-hour, and the precipitated 
silver chloride then estimated by any of the usual methods. 

Potassium bromate may be estimated on precisely similar lines, 
save that the heating must be continued for 2— 2[ hours in order 
to complete the action, lodates are not reduced by this method, 
and perchlorates only partially ; periodates are reduced to iodates. 

By mixing a measured volume of a formalin solution with an 
excess of potassium chlorate, adding a measured excess of N/10 silvw 
nitrate solution, heating the mixture in the water bath until furthei 
heating produces no turbidity in the clear liquid above lho settled 
precipitate, and titrating the excess of silver nitrate solution with 
potassium thiocyanate in the usual manner, the strength of the 
formalin solution may be determined. One molecule of silver nitrate 
corresponds with three of formaldehyde. A. G. B. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde. By Gvsiirut Homijn (Zt It . tnwf . 
Client., 1897, 36, 18—21).—Besides reviewing the methods of Login 
(Abstr., 1883,1035) and of Biochet and Cambier (Abstr., 1895, i, 325\ 
the author proposes two new ones, the first depending on oxidation by 
iodine in alkaline solution, and the second on the combination of form 
aldehyde with potassium cyanide, and he has studied their suitability 
for estimating formaldehyde both when occurring alone and when mixed 
with other substances of an aldehydie character, such as acetaldehyde, 
acetone, and benzaldehyde. A solution of formalin was used for the 
experiments. With the pine substance, all four methods gave* prat* 
tically identical results (37*38—37*9 percent.), but owing to the want 
of sensitiveness of litmus in solutions containing hexamethylenetetra¬ 
mine, Legler’s method requires the use of much stronger solutions than 
the other three, and is altogether of inferior accuracy. 

The operations in the new methods are as follows. To a quantity 
of the solution containing about 15 milligrams of formaldehyde, them 
is added 23 c.c. of a N/10 iodine solution, and so much strong soda 
solution that the mixture becomes pale yellow. After 10 minutes, a 
'-‘diexcefs of hydrochloric acid is added* and the free iodine is titrated 
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with thiosulphate. Two atoms of iodine tire consumed by 1 molecule 
of formaldehyde. With the pure substance, tlio results are pcifeetly 
concordant, and the great convenience of the method renders it the 
most advantageous of the four. It cannot, however, bo used in the 
presence of the other aldehydes, and in the case of acetone, which, as 
shown by Kramer and Messinger, forms iodoform with quantitative 
completeness, the two substances are estimated jointly. 

Tho reaction with potassium cyanide consists in the combination of 
the two substances in molecular proportion. Somewhat more than 
this amount of cyanide (in a solution containing about 6 grams per 
litre) is therefore added, and the mixture is poured into an excess of 
a N/10 solution of silver nitrate containing so much free nitric acid that 
the mixture remains acid. The excess of cyanide separates as silver 
cyanide, and the unprecipitated silver is titrated with ammonium 
thiocyanate (Volhard’s process). In tho presence of acetaldehyde, tho 
aldehydecyanide mixture must be immediately added to tho silver nitrate 
or the results obtained will be too high, but acetone and benzaldehydo 
are without iiilluenco, even if half-an-hour elapses at this stage. Leglcr’s 
method seems not to bo affected by the presence of the above three foreign 
substances, but tho hydroxylamine method cannot be used in pre¬ 
sence of any of them. M. J. S. 

Polarimetric Estimation of Tartaric Acid. By Albert 
Colson (Bull. (Ihinu Boo. [ 3 J, 15,158).—The author experimented with 
solutions of tartaric acid of different strengths, made just alkaline with 
ethylenediamine. In the absence of impurities, and for solutions 
containing not more than 100 grams of tartaric acid per litre, the con¬ 
centration could be directly determined from the observed rotation. 
In the presence of a substance such as citric acid, it was found that 
an error was introduced which increased with tho amount of the 
second substance present. The observations could, however, be 
corrected by means of an empirical equation involving the density of 
a solution containing the same amount of ethylenodiamine tartaralc, 
and tho density of tho solution under observation. M. W. T. 

Estimation of Pat in Milk, By IIkiniuch Fhesknius (£W7. untth 
<7 ktu,, 1807,36, 31- 33)—Tho author, having made numerous com¬ 
parisons of tho methods of Gerber and Babcock (Absfcr., 1801, 508) with 
t he gravimetric process of extracting the milk, previously dried on sand, 
by other, and weighing the residue obtained from the ethereal extract, 
finds that tho lesults of the three methods agree satisfactorily. Gerber’s 
pioeess consists in mixing 10 c.o. of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1'82—1*83) 
with 1 c.c. of amylic alcohol and adding 11 c.c. of the milk. The flask is 
1 hen closed by a caoutchouc stopper, well shaken, and then revolved 
for 3 minutes in Gerber’s centrifugal machine. The fat collects in a 
graduated portion of tho special-shaped vessel, and the reading gives 
the percentage at once. M. J. 3. 

Method of Establishing the Purity of Butter by Deter¬ 
mining the Specific Gravity. By Baoul BrolliS (Bled. Cento., 
1806, 25, 638; from MildiieiL, 1896, 297, and Jotirn. Agric., 7 March, 
1896).—Tho failure of sp. gr. determinations of butter fat as a means 
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of ascertaining the purity of butter, is attributed to the presence o 
water, colouring matter, &e. The following method is recommended 
for obtaining the fat in a pure state. The butter (100—500 grams) is 
melted, the fat separated as tar as possible, violently shaken for some 
minutes with finely powdered calcium chlorido (5—6 per cent.) and 
powdered animal charcoal (1 per cent.), and filtered. The fat, which 
is now colourless and quite dry, has a sp. gr. of 0*8655 at 100’, whilst 
oleomargarin lias a sp. gr. ■= 0*8600, and the addition of 10 per cent, 
of margarin lowers the sp. gr. of butter fat by 0*00055. 

N. il. J. M. 

Separation of Trimethylamine from Ammonia. By Hermann 
Fleck (J. Am&r . Chem. Hoc., 1896, 18, 670—672).—The mixed hydro¬ 
chlorides are repeatedly extracted with boiling absolute alcohol, liioh 
is then distilled oif in a 750 c.c. distilling llask. Excess of aqueous soda 
is added to the residue, and the gases given off on boiling are passed into 
a large volume of water; litmus is added, and the liquid is neutra¬ 
lised exactly with dilute sulphuric acid. The whole is now evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue extracted with 1 litre of cold, absolute 
alcohol, which dissolves the trimethylamine sulphate, leaving tho 
ammonium compound undissolved. The alcohol is distilled off, and tho 
residue transferred to a weighed dish and dried until tho woight is 
constant. L. r>n JR. 

Colour Reactions of Brucine ; Detection of Nitrites in 
Presence of Sulphites. By P. Pichard (Cornet, rend., 1896, 123, 
590—592).—Brucine in presence of hydrochloric acid and a trace of a 
nitrite yields, in 5 minutes or less a vermilion red coloration 
which changes to pale yellow; this reaction is capable of detecting 
1 part of nitrous acid in 640,000 parts of water. A nitrate under 
the same conditions gives no coloration. Chlorine and hypoehlorous 
acid give no coloration with free brucine, but an intense vermilion 
coloration with the nitrate, chlorido, acetate, and sulphate, ospoeially 
the latter. 

The presence of sulphites or sulphurous acid very materially reduce* 
the sensitiveness and accuracy of tho ordinary reactions for the 
detection and estimation of nitrous acid, and honco they cannot well 
be applied to soils which have been treated with calcium sulphate, 
and may-in consequence contain lower sulphur compounds; Ihi* 
applies also, of course, to water that has percolated through such 
soils/ On the other hand, tho presonee of 1 pait of sulphurous acid 
in 2060 parts of water reduces the sensitiveness of blio brucine test 
only to one-half, so that 1 part of nitrous acid in 829,000 parts of 
water can still be detected. This reaction should bo used for the 
detection of nitrites in soils or drainage waters which may also contain 
sulphites. In either case, sulphides must first bo removed if they an 
present; this is best done by agitating the solution with finoly divided 
lead sulphate. * C. II. B. 

Testing Quinine Sulphate. By Melchior Kubli (Arch. 1'hann., 
1896, 234, 570—585).—A reply to O. Hesse (Ahstr., 1896, ii, 550). 

A. O. B. 
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Optical Activity of Aspartic Acid in Aqueous Solutions. By 
Ellen P. Cook ( Ber 1897, 30, 294—297).—It is well known that 
aspartic acid is dextrorotatory in all solutions to which acids have been 
added, but hcvorotatory in those which contain alkalis. Investigators, 
however, differ as to the rotation of aqueous solutions of the pure acid. 
The author finds that a solution of the acid containing 1*872 parts of 
aspartic acid in 100 is dextrorotatory below 75°, but laevorotatory above 
that temperature. The addition of a single drop of aqueous caustic soda 
renders the solution laworofcatory, even at 20 J . 

The following are the values obtained. 


(hams ol Asputit Au<l 
in 100 (.o ot Solution 

T«*m|» 

20 1 

Spocilu Hotation 
Md 

0*531 

+ 4*36 

1*880 

32 

4-3*78 

1*875 

40 

4-3*04 

1*873 

50 

4-1*55 

1*857 

60 

+ 1*22 

1*838 

75 

0 

1*835 

77 

-0*61 

1*830 

80 

-0*76 

1*825 

90 

-1*86 


A. H. 

Selenic Anhydride. By Uene Metzner ( Compt . rend ., 1896, 
123, 1001 —1063).—In a previous paper (this vol., ii, 132), tho author 
has shown that tho heats of combination of hydrogen selonato with 
one molecule of water ( + 9*1 (Jal.) and of dissolution of the same acid 
(4*10*8 (Jnl.) wore approximately equal to tho corresponding numbers 
lov hydrogen sulpha to. Assuming that the analogy holds good for the 
heats of combination of the anhydrides with one moloculo of water, this 
number would bo -!-19*0 Gal. for selenic acid, from which +42*1 Cal. 
is deduced as the heat of formation of selenic anhydride, a number which 
is smaller than the heat of formation of solenious anhydride from its 
oleuionts. Tho ondothormie nature of tho formation of selenic anhy¬ 
dride from selenious anhydride and oxygon explains the failure of the 
attempts made hitherto to isolate it, as woll as the ready formation of 
solenious anhydride and oxygon, when hydrogen selonate is heated with 
phosphoric anhydride under reduced pressure at 210—220°. This is also 
confirmed by a comparison of the two following thermic equations. 

SoO, + O +11,0 = II >Se0 4 liq. + 3*06 Cal. 

SOj+O + HO-ILrsOi „ 4*56*4 „ 

A. 0. C. 

Automatic Cut-off of Gas on Stoppage of the Water 
Supply.. By 11 uuo Mu jiaulis ( Her ., 1897, SO, 282—284).—The author 
vol. lxxji. ii. 13 
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describes a simple apparatus by means of which the gas supply to burners 
which aie employed for heating water baths, (fee., may bo automatically 
shut off when the water supply is by any accident stopped. A tap is in- 
seited in the gas supply pipe, and is attached to a balanced lever, one 
arm of which tanies a funnel through which the water supply has to 
pass. So long as this funnel is full, or oveiflowing, the lever remains 
horizontal and the gas tap is open, but as soon as the water supply ceases, 
the funnel empties itself thiough a small hole at the apex, the counter¬ 
poise falls, and the gas tap is closed. A. II. 

Apparatus for Filtering and Drying Substances Unstable 
in presence of Air. By Tassilly {Bull. tioc. Chun ., 1896, [3 J, 15, 
274—275).—The apparatus consists mainly of two filtering lunnels, 
ground to fit tightly one on the other. Hydrogen, or some other in¬ 
active gas, is passed into the apparatus thiougli the tube of the top 
funnel. M. W. T. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Structural Isomerism in Inorganic Compounds By 
Alexander P. Sabaneeff (JJer., 1897,30, 285—287 ).—Hydroxyl am'we 
hypophosphite , NH s 0,H 3 P0 2 can be obtained by the action of hydroxyl- 
amine sulphate on baiium hypophosphite in au atmosphere of carbonic 
anhydride. Decomposition occurs when the solution is lioatod on the 
water bath, but, on spontaneous evapoiation, needle-shaped crystals of 
the salt are deposited. It is hygroscopic, and melts at about 92°, oc 
casionally exploding when heated. In dilute solution, it appears to he 
largely dissociated into its ions. This salt is isomeric (motammie) with 
ammonium dihydrogen phosphite (Amat, Abstr., 1888, 107), which 
melts at 123° and forms monosymmetric crystals. 

The author claims this as the first woll-doilned instance of structural 
isomerism among inorganic compounds, and proposes to further in 
vestigate the metameric salts of the niitogen bases. A. II. 

Note .—The isomeric sodium potassium sulphiics(Kohiig, J.pr. Vhm n 
[2], 37, 23 7) and thiosulphates (Bchwicker, Abstr., 1889, 942) are also 
instances of structurally isomeric inorganic compounds. A. Jl. 

Combustion of Coal Q-as in G-as Engines. By Fritz Harks. 
and A. Webi:r (Ber., 1897, 30, 145—L51).—The authors have ex 
amined the spent gases obtained from two varieties of gas engine. 
When working at full pressure, no appreciable amount of inllammablo 
gas escapes, the product consisting, for the most part, of carbonic an¬ 
hydride ; at half-pressure, however, a considerable amount of an in¬ 
flammable gas is evolved, consisting largely of carbonic oxide. 

J. F. T. 

The Artificial Colouring of Crystals of the Haloid Salts of 
the Alkali Metals by means of Sodium and Pota s si um vapour. 
By Fritz Gtesel. (Ber., 1897,30,156—158).—The similaiity between 
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the colour of blue rock will and tliat produced by the action of the 
cathode rays on crystals of sodium chloride, seemed to suggest the 
possibility of coloming those crystals by purely chemical moans and 
this is, in fact, leadily olfoctod by healing them in a closed tube with 
sodium or potassium vapour, the colour piodueod being independent of 
the metal usod. 

Under these conditions, potassium bromido and iodide aro coloured 
deep blue; potassium chloride, dark heliotrope, and sodium chloride, 
yellow to brown, the colour appearing to pervade the whole crystal 
and not merely to reside on tho surface; it is stable in the air, and 
even in water is retained as long as the crystal remains undissolved, 
the solution, however, is colourless, and a colourless salt is obtained 
on evaporating it. At high temperatures, tho colour is discharged. 

The behaviour of the yellowish-brown sodium chloride is remark¬ 
able. On heating, the colour passes gradually fiom yellow through 
rod to bluish violet, ultimately becoming colouilo&s, but any shade of 
colour can bo retained by cooling at the moment of its production. It 
is possible, tlioiefoio, to obtain a blue sliado identical with that of tho 
natuially oeciming blue rock salt. 

Tho blue colour of sodium chloride crystals obtained by the action of 
the cathode rays, and also that of blue rock *aJt, can bo changed into 
yellow or lod under the same conditions, tho only difference being that, 
in the latter, a rod fluorescence is always apparent. J. F. T. 

Metallic Precipitation. By Jean 13. Sbnjuuimns (Jht/l. A'oc. C/ihn, 7 
189(5, [ 4 ], 15, 208—221. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 106).—Tho author 
shows experimentally that when ono metal is precipitated from a solu¬ 
tion of its nitrate by another metal, tho amount of the second metal 
which goes into solution is more than can bo accounted for by the re¬ 
action 1V'(N0 3 ), + ML" - + H". 

In the case of copper or cobalt in contact with solutions of silver 
nitrate, the oxcoss is vciy slight, and becomes negligablo when air 
is oxcludod from tho apparatus during the experiment. In most cases, 
howovoi, tho metal becomes oxidised at tho ox pens© of tho nitric acid 
present, forming a hydroxide or basic nitrate. M. W. T. 

Nickolo-nickolic Hydroxide. By William L. Duulky (J. 
Amu\ Chun, AV., 1896, 18, 901—903).—JSfickelo-uickelic hydroxide, 
Ni p,,2H.,<), is obtained by fusing sodium peioxide with metallic nickel 
in a nickel crucible, at a choivy-rod heat. The action is nearly complete 
at the end of an hour; when cold, tho mass is oxtiaetod with water, and 
the crystals which remain aro washed several limes with boiling water. 
Tho last traces of alkali arc only removed alter some 50 hours’ washing 
with water in a Soxhlot extraction apparatus. Metallic nickel may be 
removed by moans of a magnet. It is uncertain whether the water is 
derived from sodium hydroxide in the sodium peroxide, or is taken up 
during the extraction with water. The crystals are lustrous, and almost 
black, with a slight brownish-bronze hue. They aro soft, and dissolve in 
acids, forming nickelous salts. Water and alkalis have no action. Tho 
up. gr. of the compound is 3*4115 at 32°. When boated to 140°, it begins 
to lose weight; at 240° the weight romaius constant; but at a ml heat 

13—2 
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further loss is sustained, and nickelous oxide is formed. The compound 
made in an ordinary nickel crucible usually contains a small amount 
of cobalt. J. J. S. 

Sulphides of Cobalt and Nickel. By Gabriel Uhesneau ( Oompt . 
rend., 1896, 123, 1068—1071. Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 228, 247).— 
When sodium monosulphide is added to a solution of cobaltous chloride, 
the precipitated sulphide is completely insoluble in an excess of tho pre¬ 
cipitant. If, however, a solution of the monosulphido saturated with 
sulphur at the ordinary temperature (containing about 3*7 eq. of sulphur 
for 1 eq. of sodium) is employed, a black precipitate is obtained, which, 
although quite insoluble in sodium monosulpliide, dissolves in tho poly¬ 
sulphide solution to the extent of 6 grams of coball per litre at tho 
ordinary temperature. In sodium polysulphide solutions which are not 
saturated with sulphur, the solubility of tho cobalt sulphide very rapidly 
diminishes. Cobaltous sulphide itself only dissolves in tho polysulpliido 
solution to the extent of 0*35 gram of cobalt per litre, the greater solu¬ 
bility of the above-mentioned precipitate being due to the fact that it 
consists of a persulphide of cobalt probably having tho formula Go 2 S 7 . 
On evaporating the solution of cobalt persulphide in sodium polysulphide 
in a vacuum, black, crystalline plates separate, which arc deliquescent 
and soluble in water and absolute alcohol, but which were not analysed. 

When sodium poly sulphide is added to a solution of a nickel salt, a 
black persulphide is obtained, apparently corresponding with tho cobalt 
compound ; this, however, differs from it in being appreciably soluble 
in the monosulphide and practically insoluble in tho polysulpliido solu¬ 
tion. A. C. C. 

Sulphochromic Acid, a New Acid containing Chromium. 
By Albert Recoura (Bull, Soc . Chim., 1896, [3], 15, 315—321).—Com¬ 
pounds of chromium sulphate with 1, 2, or 3 molecules of sulphuric 
acid have already been described (Abstr., 1893, ii, 470). By evapo¬ 
rating a solution containing 1 molecule of chromium sulphate to 3, 
4, or 5 molecules of sulphuric acid, and boating tho product for a 
day or two at 115°, tho following substances separated in crystals- - 
Cr^SO^, 4IL>SO t , OtJ}3Q % ) p 511 2 S0 4 , Cr 3 (S<>,)„, 6 \lJAO r (Compare 
Abstr., 1893, ii, 528.) On heating the solutions of those subs tan cos in 
water, or leaving them for some days, they deposit a ilocculont pro 
cipitate of a greenish colour ; tho addition also of a salt of any metal, 
even of sodium or potassium, to tho original solution, produces a pre¬ 
cipitate. 

As, from thorn properties, the throo compounds appoared to contain 
the same central group, the compound Cr^SO,)^4 ll^BO, was taken for 
investigation. On adding a molecular equivalent of cupric chloride to a 
solution containing a known quantity of this compound, a whitish- 
green precipitate was formedhaving the composition Cr 3 O tP CuO,4BO.,,bui 
evidently differing from copper chromium sulphate, which is a soluble 
salt. The compound, when boiled with 8 equivalents of sodium hydroxide, 
gave sodium sulphate and copper chromite, Cr a O.„ Cut). This may bo 
taken as indicating that, in tho compound Ci\>0 { ,Cu0,4S() !t , tho copper is 
directly united to the chromium, and not to" the 30 t , group. As to the 
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manner in which I ho remaining molecules of sulphuric acid, which are 
left in solution on nddingn metallic salt to a solution of ( r ,(80,) , 111 ,80, 
arc combined, nothing has boon ascertained. 

Potassium salts behave in tho same manner as copper salts, forming 
a compound Or a O ,,K ,(>, ISO . To those compounds the authoi has given 
tho name sulpliochroinitos. 

Snlphochromic arid (compare Absbr,, 1890, ii, 27).—When heated to 
140—150°, the compound (Jrj(SO t ) ,41T 2 SO t loses 3 molecules of sul¬ 
phuric acid, and sulphochromic acid, (SO J^Jr/X/OlT) is formed; this is 
a grey, amorphous substance, soluble in water,"and giving a precipitate 
(SOj^jCr/),,!)M" with metallic salts. Its lieat of neutralisation is higher 
than that of sulphuric acid, 

(SOJ.OisO^OLL), diss. + N’a>S0 1 diss. ^(SO^.Cr.O^ONa), diss. 

+upo l d^s.:..+r>- l cai., 

the presence of tho SO, groups in tho compound having a poweiful 
influence on the nature of the hydroxyl gioups. 

The paper concludes with a note on tho isomciism of tho sulphochro- 
mites and the compounds derived from hydrogen cluomlum sulphate, 
and a short note on the preparation of chromites. M. W. T. 

The SiUcotungstntes. By Gitixioi kk K. Wyrubokp {Ball, Hoc. 
franc, min., 1896, 19, 219—351).—Tho fact that valuable information 
of a purely chemical nature, as opposed to information of a physico¬ 
chemical character, respecting tho valency of the metals can ho ob¬ 
tained by a biudy of tho crystallographieal properties of thoir salts, 
lias led the author to make an exhaustive examination of tho silico- 
tungstatos. In order to determine tho valency of a motal, crystallo- 
graphical ©videnco of a positive kind must bo obtained; it is not 
legitimate to conclude that a metallic oxide is not a sosquioxidc bo- 
causo its sulphate does not form an alum with the alkali sulphates, 
neither is cadmium to be regarded as not a member of the magnesium 
group because its sulphate yields none of tho hydrates characteristic 
of the group ; and since the author lias found that the metals display 
their distinctive properties most fully in thoir more complex compounds, 
ho has studied tho salts of silicotungstic acid, which havo high 
molecular weights, crystallise well, and are very stable, in ordor to 
extend our knowledge of valency. 

Silicotungstic acid is host prepared from commercial sodium tung¬ 
state by a modilication of Mangnao’s process (Jwi#. c/tim. phi/*., 1864, 

( 4- |, 3, 5); nitric acid is added to tho con cent lated aqueous solution of 
tho salt until tho precipitate first formod is just dissolved, and aftor 
adding excess of gelatinous silica, tho liquid is heated, being kopt 
acid by occasionally adding nitric acid, until a test sample is no longer 
precipitatod by hydrochloric or nitric acid; if the heating be too 
prolonged, silicodecitungstic acid is formed. A fier filtration, mercurous 
nitrate, froo from mercuric salt, is added, and tho pi ecipitaio is washed 
by decantation and decomposed by hot hydrochloric acid ; tho filtered 
solution yields pure silicotungstic acid on evaporating to dryness. 

Marignac considered silicotungstic acid to bo octolwisic, having the 
composition 1 2'WO.},Si0 2 ,411 2 0, because of its behaviour towards car¬ 
bonates; the author finds, however, that its salts containing 2R 4) () only 
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decompose the carbonates of the alkalis, alkaline earths, and magnesium, 
and also that, until the acid attains the composition 12WO ,8iO„2rr/> 
or U^jSiO,,, (at 870 J ) it preset vc* all its pioportios , the acid must 
theiefore havo the latter composition and be teirabaric. It decomposes 
nitrates and chlorides, and is only paitialiy decomposed by piolonged 
boiling with sulphuric acid, it is, however, very readily oxidised by proto- 
salts; it forms salts with all the uni-, bi-, and tri-valent motals, but not 
with the tetrad metals. The normal and acid salts usually crystallise well 
and are extiemely soluble in water, alcohol or ethor, forming with the 
last two solvents stable compounds which have not yet been examined. 

Silicotungstic acid crystallises below 40° in largo, efflorescent 
tetragonal octahedra [« :r~ 1 :1 01171 of the composition I r,W, ,Ki(> 10 1 
31H,0 ; this hydrate is analogous m composition to the cubic silico 
tungstates of the trivalcnt metals, and morphotTopically closely re¬ 
lated to them in that it is very nculy cubic and almost iootiopic. 
Above 40°, or from a hydrochloric or nitric acid solution, rhombo- 
hedral crystals [a : 1 : 2*4719] of a hydrate containing 2411/) are 

obtained ; they are isomorphous with the silico tungstates of tho 
alkaline earths containing 24H,0. 

The silicotungstates of the univalent metals are not isomorphous 
amongst themselves, but differ in degiee of hydiation and othor 
properties; the solubility both of the normal, acid, and basic salts 
diminishes rapidly as the atomic weight of tho motal inci cases. Tho 
hydrates of the three classes of salts contain loss water than the sails 
of the bi- or tri-valent metals; the silicotungstates of the univalent 
metals never crystallise with more than 2011,0, tlioso of tho alkaline 
earths never crystallise with more than 2111,0, ilioso of the nmq 
nesium group never combine with more than 2711,0, whilst the siheo- 
tungstates of thetrivalent metals do not crystallise with more than 
31H/X It is consequently concluded that, if an oxide lit) having a 
molecular weight greater than 100 forms sparingly soluble silico lung 
states containing not more than 2011/), tho metnl is univalent. 

Ammonium forms two colourless, amorphous silicotungstnlos of the 
composition (NrT|) l W l /tiO 10 +811,0 nn<l (NH^WpHiO^INIl ,•< >11 l 
14H 2 0, but yields no acid salt, Tlio minutely crystalline baric ‘•odium 
salt/dried at 100°,has the composition NiijW, ,Hit) m ,INaflO | f> 11,0. 
The normal salt, 20ILO, isdimoiphous, crystallising m 

a stable anorthic form [a : b ic- 1*0320 :1:0*0092. a -91 2', ft 
93°32\ y—88°21] and in an unstable anorthic form \aib:r 
0*8056 :*1 s 1-1221. a-93°14'. /3=-103°29\ y HH W|; it readily 

changes into a third anorthic hydrate containing 1411,0 \aJ>w 
1*6083 :1: 0*5542, a-OO^'. /5 =-95 22'. y 83°34'[, which also 

crystallises at 35°. Above 40°, or in prcsonco of hydrochloric or 
nitric acid, an anorthic hydrate of the composition Nn.W,uHiO m | 
18H 2 0 crystallises [a : h : c = 1*0932 :1: 0*9102. a - 88T> 1'. ' 95 '18'. 

y=86°37\] On crystallising the salt from a feebly acid solution at 
25—30°, beautiful anorthic plates of the composition JNaJl.W. ,8i() s 
16H 2 0 are deposited [a : 5 : c —1*0748 :1: 0*9521, 1*0718:1:0*9521. 

€L ^ == S9°6. ft = 95°50\ y — 85° 17']. The double salt oC tho composi¬ 
tion 3Na l W 12 Si0 lft ,4!NaN0 } + 45II,0 is also anorthic \axh :o 
1*0057:1:0*8562. a = 89°35. £-*90°20'. y-9r0'|. 
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The double potassium salt, K l W v> SiO 40 ,4KHO + 1211 ^O, is soluble in 
10 parts of water at 18° and is only indistinctly crystalline. The 
hexagonal |a : <;= l : 0*5500] hydrate, K 4 W 12 SiO 10 + 1811^0, lose* I211 a 0 
in tho air and becomes anhydrous at 105°; the crystal > are circularly 
polarising and are always dextrorotatory, a u - 14 M\ A nitric acid 
solution at temperaturos above «*>()“, deposits a mouosymmetric 
[a:b:c~ I'4715 :1 :1 -0030. /?- 77%' | hydrate, It < W lt! HiO t0 +150,0 
aud a sulphuric acid solution at 30— 34° deposits a monosymmetno 
[a : b :c- 3*2148 :1: 0*8480. ft -77°44'] double salt of the composi¬ 
tion K 4 W J2 SiO 40 ,KJi 2 W 12 SiO <(0 + 2011,0. 

The acid rubidium salt, Kb 4 W lej Si0 1()1 Hb 2 H 2 W 12 SiO, J0 + 22H a O is ob¬ 
tained as an amorphous, white powder, and on treating it with nitric 
acid and washing with water an amorphous salt, Ilb 2 lL 2 W l2 SiO 40 + 

51 L a O is obtained. Tho thallium salt, Tl J H 2 W 1! ,SiO l0 +0H,O, is also 
amorphous; the silvor salt, Ag 4 W V2 Hi0 1 ~ + 9HLO, is very - sparingly 
solublo and loses 41 r,() at 105°. The mercurous salt, 

Hg, W I „Hi() |l „2Lrg 5 ,()+5U„0 

is quite insoluble. 

r riie author considers lithium to be a bivalent metal of atomic woight 
14 for the following reasons. Tis chloride, nitiuto and thiosulphate 
only are isomorphous with tho corresponding sodium salts, and it does 
not displace the alkali metals from their combinations but readily 
forms donblo salts with them ; the simple reactions of lithium are also 
very similar to those of the alkaline earths and very different from those 
of the alkali metals. Further indication of tho bivaloncy of lithium 
is found in its affinity for nitrogen, tho impossibility of roducing its 
hydroxide by metals like iron, the sparing solubility of its hydroxide 
in alcohol and water, the non-existence of a bicarbonate, the instability 
of its acid sulphate, tho ready decomposition of its nitrate by heat, 
the solubility in alcohol and sparing solubility in nitric acid of its 
nitrate, the insolubility and decomposition by heat of its carbonate and 
the insolubility of its fluoride, phosphate, and silicate ; the bivalency of 
lithium is contrary to Delong and Petit’s law and to tho periodic law, 
hut to these the author attaches little woight. It is now shown that 
lithium siHcolunystate, LioW 1( ,tti() 40 , is an extremely soluble salt iso¬ 
morphous with the silieotungstatos of barium and calcium ; it crystallises 
in the rbombohodral system [u : r 1 : 2*6180] as a hydrate containing 
2 J1 l.jO which is isomorphous with and crystallises in ail proportions with 
tho add. On crystallisation at 40—45 ’ from a nitric acid solution, an 
anorthie hydrate [a:b:c - 1 *1642 :1 : 0*9681. a - 90°. /} *-* 94°20'. 

y *80 n 26'| containing 14H a O is deposited ; it is isomorphous with tho 
hydrate of tho sodium salt’containing 13JJ y O. 

Tho very solublo acid calcium salt was unsuitable for examination, 
but tho normal salt, Oa 2 W r2 SiO 40 , crystallises at ordinary temperatures 
in largo psoudohoxagonal, mouosymmetric crystals [a: c = 1: 2*6419] 
containing 2711 s O; in prosonee of nitric or sulphuric acid, a hydrate 
containing 24H 2 0 separates in hexagonal crystals [a : c — 1 : 2*5045] 
whilst at 30°, in presence of nitric acid, an anorthie hydrate [ a : b ~ 
0*4228:1. a=87°40\ /3 = 90°30\ y-BW] containing 18H s O is 
deposited. The double salt, Ca 2 W-}oSi0 4() ,(Ja(iSi 0 3 ) a , crystallises with 
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15H 2 0 in monosymmetric prisms [ a : b : c =* 0*9036 :1: 1*1820, 0 — 

85°8'J and with 13H>0 in anorthic crystals; it is decomposed by water. 

The strontium salt, Sr 2 \V I2 SiO 40 , crystallises below 30 with 27H M () 
in rhombohedra \a: c = 1 : 2*5933] and at 30 in presence of nitric acid, 
in anorthic crystals [« : 5 : c — 1 *0212 :1 :0 5947. a —92 r M0\ /?=91°1G\ 
y = 95°18'] containing 23H 2 <_), and also in monosymmetric crystals 
[a:5:c=l*3001:1 :1*0058. “^ = 8314'] containing L7JT 2 0; above 50° 
a monosymmetric hydrate [a : b : c ■= 1 *8452 : J : 1 *5095. 0- 75°2 J'] con¬ 
taining 16H 2 0 is obtained. 

The basic barium salt contains 4 JBaO; the normal salt Ri 2 W 12 SiO 10 , 
crystallises at 30° in hexagonal prisms [a :c- L: 2*6813j contain¬ 
ing 24H0 2 and above 30° in monosymmetric crystals \tt : b : c - 
1*7987:1: 1*5440. ft — 76°7 / ] containing J GILO. The 2 >otasbinm barium 
salt, K 2 Ba 2 W 1? SiO 40 -f 17H 0 0, crystallises in monosymmetric plates 
[a: b : c = 0*6471:1: 0*6050.“ 0 » 81°15']. 

The normal silicotungstates of cerium, lanthanum, and didymium 
crystallise with 27H a O, and are completely isomorphous with the cor¬ 
responding hydrate of the calcium salt; all are monosymmetric aud 
pseudorhombohedral. It follows that these throe rare metals aro 


bivalent and constitute a family very similar to that of the alkaline 
earths. Thorium silicotungstate also crystallises with 2711^0 as a 
pseudorhombohedral monosymmetric hydrate, and is, therefore, also 
bivalent; in the following formulae, the atomic weights Co — 93, 
La = 92, Di (USTd and Pr) = 96, and TJi —116 are consequently chosen. 
Many other arguments, both chemical and crystal J ographical, aro 
quoted in favour of the bivalvency of these metals. 

Cerosoceric hydroxide, Ce ,0 4 ,3H 2 0, is not soluble in silicotungstic 
acid, but dissolves on adding nitric acid givinga cerous silicotungstate; 
basic cerous silicofacngstate , obtained by the action of a cerous salt on 
the basic sodium salt, is an insoluble, gelatinous, yellow precipitate. 
Cerous silicotungstate , Ce 2 W 12 SiO 40 , crystallises below J 5° with 27 FLO 
in colourless, monosymmetric “plates [a : h : c = 1*7090 : I ; 2*6558. 0* 
89*40 ], whilst at 35° the same hydrate is obtained in rhombohedra 
[a :c = l; 2*6820] which become monosymmetric on cooling. The 
acid salt, Ce 2 W 12 SiO 10 ,CeH 2 W ia SiO, 0 + 341F,,p, crystallises below 35° 
from a nitric acid solution in yellow, anorthic crystals \a:b:o 
0*3922:1:0*4195. a-90°4.V. £^92 n 20\ y Hlwj. 

The normal lanthanum salt, La^W, ,Wi() l0 , crystallises with 2711,0 in 
colourless, efflorescent rhombohedra f« :c — I : 2*6392 1; the mono 
symmetric form could not be isolated. The acid salt, 
La 2 W ]2 feiO 40 ,LalT„W la Si() -P 3411„(), 
forms greenish, anorthic crystals [a : b :c«0*4081 :1 : 0*1420. « 
89°43'. j8~93°8' y = 84°29']. 

The normal didymium salt, pLW l2 SiO i0 , like tho cerium salt, crys¬ 
tallises with 27HgO below 20° in amethyst-red, monosymmetric plates 
[a: 5: c = 1 *7000:1: 2*6325. 0 —89°46'] and also in an unstable rhom- 
* orm [«:o-l: 2*6660] j above 20°, a hydrate containing 
26H 2 Oi*obtained in rhombohedral plates [a : c = 1: 1*66361. Tho acid 

34H g O, is of darker colour [a : b; c *- 
0*4003:1: 0*4262. a » 89°58'. 0 * 92°48\ y « SS^O']. L 
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Tlie basic thorium salt is insoluble, but the normal salt, Th,W 11 Hi() l0l 
is very soluble aiul crystallises with 2711 ,(.) like the preceding salts ; 
the rhombokedral 1‘onn only was measured [<y:c-1 : 2*0053]. The 
acid salt, Th^Wj ,SiO l0 ,2Il,WpHiO |m crystallises with 4511,0 in small, 
anorthic prisms ( a ; b : c - 1 *0731 : l : 1 * U03. a --- 95“47'. ft — 00 6'. 
y-90°16'1. 

A mixture of yttria earths from monazite liaving the molecular 
weight 110 = 88*6, and consisting mainly of yttria and erbia with a 
little terbia, was used for preparing the following two salts. The 
normal salt, (Y,Er) 2 W J2 SiO 10 + 26H 2 O, crystallises in rose-coloured 
rhombohedra [a : o : = 1: 1*7282] and on crystallising its solution at 30° 
with nitric acid, anorthic twin crystals [a : h = 0*9760 :1 :0*9967. 
a ■= 92°23'. ft = 91°50'. y - 88°22 / ] of the acid salt , 

(Y,Er) J W I2 SiO 40 ,(Y,Er)H 2 W 12 SiO 40 + 5013 3 0, 
are obtained. 

The metals of the magnesium group are characterised by forming 
normal salts crystallising with 2711/) in the rhombohedral system and 
by not forming sesqui-acid salts; most of thorn also yield anorthic 
hydrates containing 18-TJoO ; the axial ratios for both those hydrates 
are given in the appended tablo. The rhombohodral salts are very 
efflorescent, and are obtained at a lower temperature than the anorthic 
ones. 


R 

R a \V tJ SiO l0 1 2711./) 

R, a W ls KiO„, 1 18H 2 0. 

a :r 

a : h : c 

os 

fi 

7 

Mg 

1 : 2*6600 

0*4068:1 : 0*4021 

80 50' 

90" 35' 

90° ir 

Mn 

1 : 2*6549 

0-4018:1 :0-4088 

87 0 

90 11 


(*0 

1 : 2*6760 

0*1067 :1 : 0-4055 

87 9 

91 8 

89 23 

Ni 

I : 2*6392 

o-ioni :1 :0 1106 

86 18 

91 0 

89 32 

(’u 

1 : 2*6706 

- 

1— 

- 

— 

Ku 

1 : 2*6279 

0-4031 :1 :0 3911 

86 6 

91 26 

91 5 

<M 

1 : 2*6123 


-*— 




A very efflorescent cupric salt containing 29 11/) is obtained below 
10°; from 10 - 40°, the 2711/) hydrate is obtained,aiul above 30° the hy¬ 
drate with 18H ,»0. I n like manner, the zinc salt crystallises with 29 1 !.*(> 
at 10°, with 27H, jOat 10- 25°, and with 381 1,0 above 25°. The cadmium 
salt is obtained'as an anorthic hydrate [n :h : c = 0*3784 : 1 : 0*3207. 
a -88 r 7' ft- 96 £, 9'. -y-=-89°3r] containing 23Ih>0 by evaporating its 
nitric acid solution at 30°; a salt of the composition 
2Cd 3 W r2 SiO 40 ,n 4 W 12 8iO 10 + 42ir 2 0 
was also prepared. 

Tho mercuric salt, Tlg 2 W 12 SiO 40 , is extremely soluble and crystallises 
at 25° in anorthic prisms [a ~b :c- 0 9818 :1 : 1*0191. a —97°40\ ft — 
94°22'. y — 90°40'] containing 1511/); its solution decomposes on 
boiling, giving an insoluble basic salt and silicotungstic acid. The 
lead salt, Pb 2 W J2 SiO ]0 + 21U 2 0, is obtained under certain conditions 
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and forms monosymmetric crystals. [a : 6 : r — 1 *790.3 :1:1 ‘1203. /3 

81°35']. The basic wit, Pb,W, ,8iO 10J 2PbO +2011,0, is n sparingly 
soluble, amorphous powder. 

Tho normal silicotungstatos of tho trivalent metals give a cubic 
hydrate with 3111,0 at ordinary temperatures, and at 30—35° a hydrate 
containing 29 Kp isomorphous with the 2711/) hydrates of the mag¬ 
nesium series; at higher temperatures, a monosymmetric hydrato with 
20H 2 O is usually obtained. The trivalent metals do not form sesqui- 
acid "tungstates, but they give extremely soluble, uncry btallisabl© basic 
salts. On adding ammonia to the solution, a precipitate is obtained 
soluble in excess of the reagent. The author shows that beryllium 
possesses the properties charaeloiUiir of tho trivalent metals, and 
therefore concludes that, in spite of the chemical evidence, borylli.i 
has the composition Pep.. 

Beryllium silieotimgsiatc , Be^W^WiO^) , crystallises below 45 ’ as 
a cubic hydrate containing 9311/), and above 45° as a vliombohodvai 
hydrate [a : c = 1: 2*4282] containing 87H 2 0; in presence of nitric acid 
at 30°, a hydrate containing 45Hp is obtained. Aluminium yields a 
cubic hydrate with 93H 2 0, and a rhombohedral hydrate [_<v ; r - 1; 2*6G551 
with 87H 2 0, whilst the nitric acid solution deposits a monosymmetric 
hydrate [a : b : c = 0*8521:1:1 *0894. ft - 73°20'] containing 60ilp at 
35°. Chromium silicotungstate, Cr.(W-jjSiO 40 ) 5 , gives tho 93 IT >0 
hydrate below 25° and the rhombohedral hydrate [«:c-l : 2*5354 | 
with 87H 2 0 above 25°, whilst the monosymmetric hydiate [a : h :c 
0*8658:1:1*0798. /? = 73°44'] with CJEE 2 0 is deposited by the nitric 

acid solution at 30°. Feme silicotimgstate yields tho cubic hydrato 
with 93H 2 0 and the monosymmetric hydrate [a :b:c — 0*8165 :1:1 *0«897. 
^8 = 73°20 r ] with 60Hp, but the hydrate with 8711,0 could only be 
obtained as an isomorphous mixture with tho corresponding aluminium 
salt. Gallium silicotungslate, Ga/W^KiO^) , gives the cubic hydrate 
with 93HP, the rhombohedral salt [a : c 1: 2*G34(i| with 87II..O, 
and the monosymmetric hydrate \a: h :c — 0 9057: 1 : 1*1585. II 
74^20'] with 60Hp. 

The behaviour of the uranium silicotungstates mahes it probable 
that uranic oxide has tho composition lTp § and that the medal has an 
atomic weight of 120. On heating silicotungslie acid solution with 
different quantities of uranic nitrate, evaporating off tho nitric acid, 
and crystallising, a seiies of crystalline cubic salts of tho following 
compositions (U -120) was obtained. 

CT t (W 12 SiO t0 ) 3 + 87Hp,2U 2 JJ (> (W, 2 Si() Jw ) { + 1741 Ip. 

U 4 ( W la SiO 10 ). t + 871V ),U 2 H 0 (W u aiO 10 )3 + 8711,0. 
2U 4 (W 12 SiO 40 3 + + 8711 ,<). 

U 1 (W 12 SiO l() ) 3 + 87np. 

U 4 (W 13 SiO 10 ), + 87n 2 O,U 2 O 3 ,H o 0 + 8711,0. 

U^W^SiOy,), + 87H,0,3TJ,,0 o) 3H„0 + 26111,0. 

U 4 (W 13 SiO 40 ) 8 + 87Hp,iU 2 0 3> 4H 2 0 + 348TI ,0. 

W. J. 1\ 

Antimonic Tungstates. By L. A. Hallopeau (Oonipf. mu!., 1800, 
123, 1065—1068).—When an excess of antimonio acid is boiled for 
several hours with a solution of potassium pnratungstnto, it dissolves, 
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ami, on filtering, crystals of potassium nntimoniotungstate are deposited 
having the composition 3WO ,3KSl>0 f 811,0, and differing from the 
unlimoniotungstate described by (Ubbs. Thw compound forms small 
botryoidal masses, composed of a very largo number of prismatic, 
twinned crystals, which are highly refractive and act powerfully on 
polarised light. They are permanent in the air, loso Gil/) at 100°, 
and, on ignition, yield potassium tungstate, tungstic" acid, and 
autimonic acid. When fused with an excess of sodium carbonate, 
carbonic anhydride is evolved and sodium tungstate, potassium tung¬ 
state and trisodium antimonato are formed. On treating the fused 
mass with water, a crystalline sodium antimonate, Sb 2 0,.,Na 2 0 + 611/), 
is left. Potassium antimonioiungsiato is decomposed L>y hydro¬ 
chloric, sulphuric, and nitric acids with formation of tungstic acid, and 
by hydrogen sulphide with precipitation of antimony and tungsten. 
When well-washed silver antimoniotungsintio is treated with the 
theoretical quantity of hydrochloric acid, and the solution evaporated 
in a vacuum, a transparent, vitreous, residue of acid, 

4 WO,,3Sb,()/111 ,0 + 811,(), remains, which docs not lo-^o weight 
at 1(10 \ A. C'.O. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Heavy Liquids for the Separation of Minerals. By Jan W. 
Ueturrs (Juhrh.f. i/m,, 1890, ii, 183—195. Compare this vol., ii, 45). 
—The author gives tlm results of experiments made with the object of 
finding amongst tho nitrates and double nitrates of the heavy metals 
(silver, mercury, lead and thallium) a heavy liquid suitable for the 
separation of minerals, especially sulphides. Ln many cases, these are 
unsuitable, owing, usually, to their easy decomposition. Those found 
to bo tho more suitable are tho following. 

Mercurous nitrate, HgNOj-t- II,(), melts at 7<P to a clear, mobile 
liquid of sp.gr. 4*3; it is misciblo with water, and is much loss 
expensive than tho other salts; basic nitrates, however, separate on 
heating. 

Thallium nitrate (in. p. 305sp. gr. 5*3) does not mix with water, 
and, like the thallium silver nitrate (m. p. 70°, sp. gr. 4*8), it acts on 
sulphides. Thallium mercuric nitrate (m. p, 110°, sp. gr. 5*0) does not 
act on sulphides, but the liquid is cloudy. 

Thallium mercurous nitrate (m. p. 70% sp. gr. 5*3) gives a clear, 
mobile liquid, which is misciblo with water and does not act on sul¬ 
phides ; this is the most convenient liquid described, and ought to bo 
very useful in tho separation of mineral sulphides, which so often 
enclose impurities, L. J. 

Occurrence of Rubies in Burma. By Max Bauer (Jafirb. /. 
J/m., 1896, ii, 197—338),—Matorial from tho Sagyin (Sadscliijin) 
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Hills, "which are about 20 miles north of Mandalay, is described. 
Here ruby occurs in a white, crystalline marble with spinel, cliondro 
dite apatite, phlogopito, hornbloiule, pyritos, pyrrhotito and graphite. 
The marble is usually dolomitic, although at times magnesium is 
absent; the mean of two analyses is 

CO,. CaO. M<?0 Iusol. Total. (UCO,. 

44-5 48-65 G*4 0-2 99*75 86jj 

The well-developed crystals of ruby have rounded edges and show etch 
figures, but are not surroundod by alteration products : a detailed 
crystallographic desciiption is given ; lamellar twinning on c(111) and 
r(100) is rare ; t\l 10} is given as a now form. The chondtodile ocelli'* 
plentifully as irregular grains ; analysis of fresh material of a greenish 
yellow colour gave 

Si0 2 . MgO. FeO. AhO,. <\iO. F. IK). Tot il. Hp gi. 

37-41 47-90 7-40 2-60 0-90 1 15 1-23 98-59 3-197 

The sp. gr. of dull, weathered material is 3*175, and of whito material 
still more weathered 3*138. 

According to the observations of Nootling, the limestone is of organic 
origin, and is of wide distribution in .Burma; it lias bocomo crystalline, 
and the various minerals have boon developed in it, by t he action of 
contact metamorphism. This mode of origin of the limestone ami 
rubies is quite different from that put forward by Brown and Judd 
(Abstr., 1896, ii, 32) in their description of the adjoining JVIogok 
district. 

In a general review of the modes of occurrence of ruby and sapphire, 
it is pointed out that these two varieties of corundum do not, as a rule, 
occur together : ruby usually occurs in crystallino limestone with spinel, 
whilst sapphire is more characteristic of granites and crystalline schists 
and is not associated with spinel. The sapphires found in volcanic 
rocks are probably foreign enclosures derived from granites, drc. 

L J. H. 

Chemical Nature of Vesuvian [Idocraso], By Uari< F. 
Rammelsberu (Jahrb.f. if in., 1896, ii, 157—16 !■),— U educing the bases 
to the equivalent JR/, the mean ratios deduced from 4 i published 
analyses are It': Si = 4*44 :1 and R"' : 11" — 2:1, individual analyses 
showing, as a rule, only small variations from those moans; the ratio 
Bf : IT, however, varies from 1: 1*9 to L: 11 *0. Assuming It': Hi - 4 *5 :1, 
the formula for idocraso becomes R' ls Ki,0 17 « JJl'jHiO,, R'„Hi() r ,, or in 
detail H'i S Si 1 O l7 , yi(4R%Si 1 O l7 , 3Jt'" () Si 1 0, r ), wliero n is J, J*5, 2, or 4. 
In the calculations, the titanium is taken with tho silica j II' - II, K, Na ; 
Xt'«Ca, Mg, Fe, Mn ; R"' = A1, B, Fe, Mn ; and fluorine has boon nog 
lected, being considered to form a fluosilicate of the same composition 
as the oxysxlicate. Yarious anomalous analyses are discussod in del ail, 
and are brought into agreement with the above formula. Tf tho 
titanium be calculated as Ti 2 0 3 , some FeO must be omitted, as Ti ,0 3 
+ Fe 2 0 3 = 2Ti0 2 + 2FeO : the amount of FeO found in tho analysis 
gives a basis for calculating the relative amounts of TiU 2 and Ti tJ () t . 

Ij. J. H. 

Theory of Plagioclase mixing. By Carl F. Rammklsmsiki { Jnhrh . 
/. Min., 1896, ii, 165—181).—If Tscliermak’s theory, that tho plugin« 
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clastic felspars are isomorphous mixtures of albite (NaAlSi ;t O & ) and 
anorthite (CaALSiA,), bo true, then for every ratio of Na : (Ja there 
must be a certain fixod ratio of A1: Si. This was pointed out by the 
author in 187:3, and in tho present paper he gives the ratios, calculated 
from numerous published analyses, of labradorite, andesitic, and oligo- 
clase, and finds that for 80 per cent, there is an agreement with theory. 
The cases of disagreement are to bo explained by imperfect analyses 
and impure material; these usually show an excess of sodium over that 
calculated from the ratio A1: Si. These exceptions also do not agree 
with the theory of Sartorius von Waltershausen, that the plagioclases 
are mixtures of 9^N'a lJ Al ;i Si G Oj 0 + ?iCaAl 2 SLO 10 with m0aAl 2 Si 2 O 8 
+■ wNa 2 Al,SioO b . The simplest and most frequent mixtures are: 
labradorite, Ab 1 An 8 , Ab l An,; andesine, Ab < An 4 , AbjAn-p Ab^An^ 
oligocln.se, AbjAn^AboAn,, Ab,An r L. J. S. 

Relation between Dynamometamorphism and Molecular 
Volume. By I^junnnuui Bkcke {Juhrh. /. Min., 1896, ii, 182—183). 

- Comparing certain massive rocks with their dynamomotamorphic 
representatives, it is seen that tho two contain different minerals com¬ 
posed of the same demon is; for example, porphyries with orthoclase 
are altered to soricite-schists. Another change can bo expressed as 
follows 

:«(Na A18i .O b ) -h 4(OaAl 2 Si 2 O b ) + KAlSi. { O b + 2H 2 0 
Plagioclabt*. " ** Ortlioclasc, 

- ?c(NaAlSi 8 0 8 ) + 2(HCa 2 Al 8 Si,0 L] ) + tr 2 KAl 3 Si..0 12 + 2Si0 2 . 

Albite. Zoisiti*. Muscovite. - Quartz. 

Neglecting the albite molecules, the sum of the molecular volumes on 
the loft hand side of this equation is 547-1, and on the right hand side 
462-5. In the altered rock, therefore, the elements form minerals 
occupying the least possible space. This explains the frequent occur¬ 
rence of garnot, mica, epidoto, and other minerals of high specific 
gravity in the crystalline schists. Tho case of hornblende taking the 
place of augitc and olivine seems to be an exception, but later analyses 
show tho presonco of water in this hornblende, which may thou liavo a 
lower molocular volume than the corresponding augitc + water. 

L. J.U. 

AnalyniB of Water from a new Iodine Spring. By Andreas 
(/&/*., 1897,80,309- 312).—The water of tho Marion spring, 
situated in tho parish of Seog in Bavaria, is colourless, and lias a tern- 
poratuvo of from 7 —8° at all seasons, and a sp. gr. of 1*00216 at 17”. 
Jt has a feebly alkaline reaction, and becomes slightly brown in con¬ 
tact with tho air, owing to the separation of small quantities of free 
iodine. Its composition is as follows, in grams per litre—1, 0*01487 ; 
Br, 0-01178; 01, 1-45660 ; SiO M , 0-0065; 3STa, 0*914 ; OaO, 0-1605 ; 
MgO, 0-0615 ; Fo 2 O t} , 0*00250; C0 2 , combined 0*15691, fiee or half 
combined, 0*185. J. F. T. 
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Physiological Chemistry. 


Influence of Atmospheric Oxygen on Metabolism. By Paul 
von Terray ( Pjliiger's Archiv, 1896, 65, 393 — 440^.—The total meta¬ 
bolic changes in dogs and rabbits are independent, within wide limits, 
of the composition of the inspired air; even when the oxygen was 
only present to the extent of 10*5 per cent., although the respirations 
become deeper, the nitrogen and carbonic anhydride secretion showed 
practically no change. The only difference at the higher limit (87 per 
cent, of oxygen) was an increase in the excreliou of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride. 

Below 10-5 per cent, of oxygen, the compensatory power of the body 
is lost, and the lack of oxygon is felt; the amount of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride is greatly, and of nitrogen slightly, increased. The rise in the 
output of carbonic anhydride cannot be explained by increase of muscu¬ 
lar work, but is due to the entrance into the blood of organic acids; 
the urine contains lactic and oxalic acids, and sometimes albumin. 

W. D. H. 

Influence on Metabolism of dividing the Nutriment into 
several Meals. By Franz von Gebhardt (PJluger'tt Archiv, 1896, 
65, 611—626).—In as pure proteid nutrition as possible, the animal 
becomes thinner ; this is due to loss of fat, and of water. Nitrogen- 
apposition can be considerable, even when the loss of body weight 
occurs. 

By dividing the nutriment into several meals daily, the organism re¬ 
tains more nitrogen than if all the food for the day is given in one 
dose. This occurs even when the digestive and absorptive powers of the 
alimentary tract are not unduly taxed by the single largo meal. It is, 
therefore, advisable to divide the nutriment into several meals. 

W. I). II. 


Changes of the Fat of Chyle in the Blood, lly Wilhelm 
Ooiinstein and Hctgo Mtouaklis (PjHtyer'iArt'h'u 1,1896,65, 473-*491). 
—The blood has the property of causing the disappearance of the fat 
of the chyle, introduced either in the natural way or by artificial 
injection. This dopends on the presence of oxygen, and is associated 
with the corpuscles of the blood. The rod corpuscles contain a sub¬ 
stance which has this lipolytic function; the fat is changed into a 
substance insoluble in ether; this substance is not gaseous, but solid ; 
water and carbonic anhydride were not found in oxporimonls hi vitro. 
The change the fat undergoes is probably saponification ; but further 
work is in hand on the question. W.T>. II. 

Course of Excretion of Nitrogen in Man. By Uitijolp Hose 
mann (PjlugePs Archiv , 1896, 65, 343—392).—The nitrogen in the 
urine was estimated by Kjeldahl’s metliod in successive portions during 
the course of the day, the maximum occurring between 9 and I i a.m., 
the minimum from 1 to 3 p.m. The influence of meals, hunger, 
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exercise, and other factors was also investigated, and the rebultb are 
given in numerous tables. W. D. H. 

Occurrence and Detection of Nucleohiston in Urine. By 
Adolf Jollks (tier., 1897, 30, 172—174).—A sample of urine iu a 
case of pbeu,do7em<Bnna was found to yield a voluminous precipitate 
with acetic acid, the relatively strong phosphorous leaction of this on 
the one hand, and the absence of a precipitate on saturation with 
magnesium sulphate on the other, seemed to indicate the presence of 
nucleohiston ; this was isolated, and purified by dissolving it in sodium 
hydroxide and reprecipitating with acetic acid, the process being re¬ 
peated twice. From 600 c.c. of urine, 0*1936 giam of the compound 
was obtained in this way, 3*14 per cent, of phosphorus being found in 
it by the ammonium molybdate method A second experiment, using 
a larger quantity of urine, yielded a substance containing 3*25 per 
cent, of phosphorus \ these results agree with the 3*025 per cent, ob- 
bervod by Lilicnfeld in nucleohiston. 

On treating the precipitate with dilute hydrochloric acid for homo 
hours, and filtering, a solution was obiainod which, on the one hand, 
gave a ilocculent precipitate with ammonia, a reaction characteristic of 
liiston, and, on the other, the biuret reaction with sodium hydroxide 
and copper sulphate. Finally, the coagulability of the proteid was 
determined, the resulting coagulum being soluble in mineral acids. 

It is therefore highly probable that the precipitate produced by 
acetic acid in this sample of uiino is identical with nucleohiston. 

J. F. T. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Changes which take place in Milk, either spontaneously 
or during Culinary Procosses. By Antoine Bft hamp {Bull. Hoc. 
CfiiuLi 1896, [4 *], 18, 218 272. See this vol., ii, 113).—A continuation 
of n hibloiicai roviow of the subject. M. W. T. 

Detection and Distribution of Clucase, the Enzyme of 
Maltose. By Martinos W. Bhyehinck (ttied. Oentr , 1896, 26, 
753 757 ; from Centr. Baht. Bar., 1, 2 Abt., 221, 265, and 329).— 
Ln this paper, the term amylase has boon adopted for all the starch- 
decompobing enzymes, whilst those which simultaneously produce mal¬ 
tose and achroodextrin from starch are termed granulabeb. 

The following methods, employed for the detection of these sub¬ 
stances, depend on their power of diffusion. To detect the two amylases 
in barley, for instance, thin sections are placed on the surface of a 
solidified mixture of 3 0 per cent, gelatin solution with about 0*5 per 
cent, of potato starch; the maltase aud granula&o diffuse into the 
gelatin, producing, by amylolytic action, a visible circular field of 
diffusion. To determine the nature of the enzymes, the gelatin plate 
is treated with potassium iodide, when the diffusion field shows an inner, 
colourless zone, and an outer, reddish-violet zone, the rebt of the gelatin 
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being blue. Maltose diffuses more quickly than granulaso, and as the 
former produces (besides maltose) ery throdextrin, and the latter achroo- 
dextrin, the appearance of the gelatin plate as described is explained. 

Another method is given which depends on the fact that microbes 
are very selective as regards certain nutritive substances, especially 
sugars. By means of a suitable substratum used in plato cultivations, 
the production of a particular sugar in consequence of amylolytic 
action is at once indicated by the growth of previously inoculated 
microbes. Sacch . spiculatus was found to be suitable, since it assimi¬ 
lates glucose but not maltose and dextrin. 

According to Wysman, malt amylase consists of maltase and <lox- 
trinase. The latter is now shown to be a product of the action of heat 
on malt amylase. It is proposed to name the second enzyme, which 
occurs naturally in bailey, granulase. The progressive destruction of 
the starch molecule is shown in the following table, in which the signs 
-f and - indicate respectively that the substance in question is pro¬ 
duced, or not produced, by the action of the amylase. 

From staicli gianuloso Fiom eiythiodextnn Fioui inaltodoxtim Fioni 

_-'-. ^ ‘ -—— -- Maltose* 

Eiytluo- Malto- 

dextnn dextrin Maltose Glucose dcxtini Maltose Glut osc Maltoso Glucose. 

1. Glucase - +' + + +*+ f +* + + 

2 Maltase +*- + - - + 

3. Grianulase - +* + - + + - + 

Only the products formed in the breaking up of starch granulose are 
included in the table, as the other substances formed are not suitable 
for characterising the amylases. 

Glucase does not seem to be widely distributed in plants and 
animals; sorghum contains a good deal, rice less, bailey, wheat and 
rye only traces. It was not found in ordinary grass, but coidd readily 
be detected in maize loaves. Most seeds with mealy ondosperm, belong¬ 
ing to the dicotyledons, contain maltase and glycaso, whilst granulase 
is only produced during germination. As regards animal juices and 
organs, the liver alone was found to contain much glycaso. i t wonts, 
however, to be widely distributed among the mould fungi. 

N. H. J. M, 

Enzyme Action. By G. Harris Morris (</. Fed. htsL Hwwhiy, 1896, 

2, 350—361).—A brief historical account of the various onzymos at pre¬ 
sent known and their mode of action is given, after which tho author 
describes in detail his experiments on the hydrolytic action of yeast on 
maltose (Proc., 1895, 4.6). Tho recently published results of Fischer 
(Absir., 1895, 441) are confirmed, and tho following additional observa¬ 
tions are recorded. No conversion of maltose into dextrose occurred in 
the presence of an alcoholic solution of thymol, 25 per cent, alcohol, or a 
half-saturated aqueous solution of ether. The hydrolysis of maltose by 
moist yeast is now known, therefore, to take place in tho presence of 
toluene, thymol, or a saturated aqueous solution of ether, but not in tho 
presence of the first-mentioned series of substances or of chloroform, or 
when the digestion is effected in the absence of any antiseptic. It is ox- 

* Inteimediale pioducts which undtigo luithc* change. 
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tromely probable that the fei mentation of maltose is accompanied by its 
hydrolysis, the two changes taking place practically simultaneously. 
The author fails to Jind any evidence of the existence of a maltose¬ 
hydrolysing enzyme in malt. A. 0. 0. 

Transpiration of the Potato. By Poljanlc (Bied. Cenfr., 1896, 
25, 786, from 0 ester r. hot . JZeit., 1895).—The daily transpiration of 
unpeeled potatoes as compared with tubers which had been half-peeled 
(that is, freed from dead periderm), and with tubers which had been com¬ 
pletely peeled, was found to be as 1:4:200. The results show tho 
great power of the periderm in checking transpiration, and also that the 
suberised cells, especially of newer organs, allow the passage of water 
vapour. The numbers given do not apply generally, as transpiration 
is influenced by variety. N. R. J. M. 

Fruit of Myroxolon Pereirae and of White Peru Balsam. By 
IT. Gekmann (Arch, Pft arm., 1896, 234, 641—617).—The seedb of My- 
ro colon Pereira! often exhibit on their surface well-developed crystals of 
conmaiin, which apparently does not occur in the interior of the seed. 
Tho fats which aro present consist of palnutin, steal in, and olein. 
The finely powdered shells of the seeds were extracted first with hot 
alcohol, and then with ether \ the hot alcoholic solution, on cooling, 
yielded myroxocercin , (J 12 H 20 O, a reddish powder of indifferent nature. 
The alcoholic solution, on distillation, left a residue from which boiling 
water extracted a tannin and glucose. Part of the residue insoluble in 
water dissolved in 1 per cent, potash, but was precipitated again on the 
addition of concentrated potash. After several recrystallisalions from 
alcohol, a pure compound myroxoJVaorin, C 42 H t)1 O i0 , was obtained. 

Myroxol, C 40 H 08 O l0 , a substance of alcoholic nature, and myroocoresm , 
(C 7 H 10 O) n , were also isolated ; the latter is not decomposed by fusion 
with potash, and after prolonged treatment with concentrated nitric acid 
yields picric acid. 

The ethereal extract yielded a substance myroAin, C 23 JE£j C 0. 

The author has also investigated two specimens of balsam from tho 
fruits of Peru balsam trees. J. J. S. 

The Tannin of Hops. By John Heron (J, Fed. TnsU firemng, 
1896, 2, 162—180).—Tho author considers LdwouthaVs method by 
far the most accurate for 1 he estimation of tannin in hops. Experiments 
ore recorded showing the disappearance of tannin which occurs during 
the storage of hops. One sample, which in 18ti3',contained 6*2 per cent, 
of tannin, in 1891 contained only 1*3 per cent. In some cases, after 
tho lapse of four years tho tannin had entirely disappeared. 

It is probable that plilobaphen (the condensation product of hop tan¬ 
nin described by Etti) is first formed, and that this undoi’goes oxidation 
to some substance allied to gallic acid, and that finally compounds are 
formed which are not acted on by the potassium permanganate solution 
employed in the determination. The greater part of the change takes 
place during the first year of storage. Hops which have been sulphured 
on the poles do not deteriorate so rapidly in this respect as those which 
have not been so treated. Tho author finds that, contrary to general 
opinion, the hop tannin does not cause the precipitation of protoid sub- 

YOL. LXXII. ii, 14 
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stances from the wort during the boiling in the copper, but is of opinion 
that combination between certain nitrogenous constituents of the wort 
and the tannin occurs, resulting in the formation of a solublo substance, 
tanno-peptone, which is readily soluble in solutions of organic acids, and 
which resembles peptone in its general properties. Samples of hops rich 
in tannin were also found to be rich in those resins and bitter sub¬ 
stances which are of value to the brewer. A. 0. C. 

Occurrence of Cytisine in different Papilionacese. By Pietkb 
C. Plugge and A. Rauwerda {Arch Pham., 1896, 234, 685—097. 
Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 61.)—The authors have examined the seeds 
of the plants previously enumerated, together with a number of others, 
for cytisine. The alkaloid was tested for by the method recommended 
by Van de Moer, by means of ferric chloride (5 per cent, solution) and 
hydrogen peroxide (0-05 per cent, solution). Cytisine has been found in 
the following 23 species belonging to ibis order, in addition to those al¬ 
ready mentioned (loc. cit .). Gylisus Attleanus , (7. candicans (Lam.), 6 V . 
foi'mosissimms, C. monspessulcmus (L.), G. pontims , C. ruthenicus (Fisch.), 
C.scoparius (Link.), Ulexhibemicus (G. Don.), 27. Jussicei (Webb), U.par- 
viflorus (Pourr.), Genista epkedroides (D. C.), G.Jlw'ida, G. monosperma , 
Sophora Jlavescens , S. sericea, S. angusti/olia , Baptism alba , B. bracteata, 
B. excdata, B, leucantha, B. minor, B. perfoliata , and B. versicolor. 

Cytisin, however, could not be identified in Gy turns ceolims (Cuss.), G . 
canescens, G. Everestianus (Carr), G.falcatus (Waldst and Kit.), G. pvlln- 
lans (Kit.), G.pw'pureus (Scop.), G . racemosus (Hort), G. ramosissinvus , G. 
Rochelii (Wiersb.), G. s&i'otinus (Kit.), G. sessilijtoo'us (Poir.), G. trijlorns 
(rHerit.), Genista Andreana,G. canarietisis, Sophora alata, £. alopeenroides, 
Baptism Uucophcea , GoromLla Emerus, G. glxmca, Robmia psendacacta 
(L.), Wistaria sinensis (Nutt.), Albizzia stipulata , Amorphafmcticosa ( U), 
Anthyllis W^aphylla (L.), Arthrolobium scorpoides, Caragana, arborcscens, 
Desmodium canescens (D. 0.), Gleditschia sinensis , G. triacanthos, Kennedy a 
rubicunda, Psoralia capztata , and Teiragonolob as piny ureas, J, J. S. 

Phosphoric Acid in Barley and Malt. By Aug. Fernbaoii {J. 
Fed. Inst. Brewing , 1896, 2, 128—140).—The author has made estima¬ 
tions of the percentages of soluble and insoluble phosphoric acid in a 
number of samples of barley, and in the molts prepared from them, with 
the object of ascertaining the nature of the changos taking place in the 
phosphates of the grain during the malting process. He finds that, in 
eight samples out of nine, a considerable proportion of the insolublo 
phosphates is rendered soluble, and that the percentages of soluble phos¬ 
phoric add (calculated on the total phosphoric acid) are mtich more 
uniform in the malts than in the barleys. At the same time, tho per¬ 
centage of total phosphoric acid is reduced. In the ninth sample experi¬ 
mented with, there was a diminution of the solublo phosphates, due to 
the fact that the original barley contained almost the whole of its phos¬ 
phoric acid in the soluble state, and that a very hard water was employed 
for steeping, the phosphoric acid being therefore precipitated, as insolu¬ 
ble phosphates. It is suggested that organic adds produced during 
germination react with the insoluble dibasic and tribasic phosphates, con¬ 
verting them into soluble acid phosphates. Malt infusions always require 
the addition of small quantities of acid in order to render thorn neutral 
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to methyl-orange, and of small quantities of alkali to render them neu¬ 
tral to phenolphthaloin, from which it is inferred that such infusions con¬ 
tain no free acids, but only acid salts, chiefly phosphates. A table is 
given showing the results of such titrations in the case of twelve 
samples of malt. Free acid is found to exercise a distinctly retarding 
effect on the saccharification of starch by diastase, whilst the acid 
phosphates exert no such unfavourable action. A. 0. 0. 

[Note by Abstractor.] —Brown and Morris have found that small 
quantities of lactic and other free acids distinctly favour the action of 
diastase on starch. 

Swedish Fodder Plants. By A. G. Kellgren and Lars F. Nilson 
(Died. Cento* 1896, 25, 732—736 ; from Kgl. landth'vks-al'ad No. 31 
1895, 1—93 ; comp. Died. Cent }*., 1894, 23, 249, and Abatr., 1893, ii, 
592).—The plants examined were all collected near the river Lule at 
the arctic circle. The vegetation was strongest close to the river, where 
Carex acut<(, and especially C . aqaat'dis, which grow to tho height of 
about 5 feet, wore found. At some distance from the liver, the pre¬ 
dominant vegetation consisted of C. amputlacea Goodeenovii and 
vesicwt'ia, besides some varieties of Eriophorum and Juncvs, whilst the 
marshy land beyond is covered with herbage, including those varieties 
already mentioned and a number of others besides. 

The following average results are given (per cent, of dry substance). 
1. GrctMiimre. 2. Ci/peracece. 3, Juncacece. 4. Miscellaneous herbage. 
5. Trees and bushes (Arctosbcvplnjlns alpiwa, Detula odonta, Dcdix 
herbacea). 6. Eqnisetacece. 7. Lichens (Alectoria juhata). 


Total 

nitrogen. 

Etlier 

extract. 

Collulose. 

N free 
extract. 

Digestibility 
co-efficient 
of nitrogen. 

Amide 

nitrogen. 

Ash. 

1 . 

1-54 

1-86 

34-02 

48*67 

77*0 

0-27 

5*85 

2. 

2-27 

2*28 

26*68 

50*59 

59*8 

0-39 

6*27 

3. 

1-72 

1*99 

26*25 

55*73 

57*5 

0-27 

5*29 

4.' 

2-41 

2*47 

22*37 

50*84 

76*7 

0-32 

9*25 

5. 

2-70 

4*41 

12-10 

63-62 

56*9 

0-17 

3*97 

G. 

2-07 

2*29 

17*17 

47*77 

82*6 

0-53 

16*10 

7. 

0-75 

0*99 

1*17 

91*54 

29*4 

0-13 

1*49 


The much greater food value found for the Gypemcm (2) as compared 
with the Grain tnece (1), is in accordance with the preference shown by 
the inhabitants for tho former. With regard to trees and bushes (5), 
largo quantities of leaves (especially birch leaves) are used in many 
parts of the country, and the plants examined probably form an 
essential portion of the winter food of reindeer. Equisetnm jluviatih, 
as green fodder, is said to be favourable to milk production; it is also 
made into hay. E. palustre and E. arvense are used for feeding horses 
and cows respectively. N. H. J. M. 

Analyses of Norwegian Hay. By Fr. W erenskxold ( Died. Gentry 
1896, 25, 736—737 ; from Tidmhr. Nm*sk. Lmtdb* 1896, 3, 328—332. 
Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 324).—The results of new experiments show 
that the composition and digestibility of different samples of the same 
plant vary considerably. There seoms, however, to bo a distinct 

14—2 
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difference between Legnmmosm and grasses. The following percentage 
results were obtained with different kinds of hay. 


Ciude 

pioteids. 

Trifolium prcitense 11*38 
„ hybridum 11*38 
A nth yllis vuhieraria 11 *3 2 


19 Grasses j Min 


6*10 
3 08 


Diges¬ 
tible 
pioteids 
2*28 
2*55 
4*03 
2*75 
0 87 


Coefficient of digestibility 


Indiges¬ 

tible 

motcids 

5*04 
4*21 
3 15 
2*69 
0*44 


Amides 
4*06 
4*62 
4 34 
2*57 
0*62 


of crude 
niolcids. 

55*7 

63*0 

72*7 

79*4 

55*9 


ol 

piolt ids. 

31*1 

36*2 

56*2 


A sample of Astragalus Oroboules (collected 13th July) furnished hay 
containing 24*38 per cent, of ciudo proteids ; the digestibility co¬ 
efficient was 86*5. The peicentage of indigestible proteids was 3*30, 
digestible proteids 10*04, and amides 11*04. N. II. J. M. 


Examination of Linseed Meal. By Fritz W. A. Worn, (Ann. 
Rep. Agr. JS.rp. Stat. Wisconsin for 1895, 12, 64—85).—Linseed cake 
prepared by the old method, in which the moistened seeds were heated 
to about 70—80° and pressed, contained 6—7 per cent, of fat. In the 
new method, the crushed and heated scedb are extracted about 12 times 
with light petroleum, and the seeds, after being steamed to remove the 
light petroleum, are dried and ground. The meal so obtained contains 
fat (3 2 per cent.) and proteids (37'9 per cent.), whilst by the old method 
it contained 7*2 and 35*9 per cent, of fat and proteids respectively. The 
proteids are abnormally high owing to the climatic conditions of 1894. 
The lower digestibility of the residues extracted with light petroleum 
is attributed to the steaming. 

The two kinds of meal can be distinguished by moans of the 
u swelling test ” in the following manner. The meal (5 grams) is 
mixed with boiling water (50 c.c.) in a graduated cylinder and loft for 
2 hours, and the amount of clear liquid read off. Whilst meals pre¬ 
pared by the old process absorb the whole of the water added, those 
obtained after extraction with light petroleum only absorbed from 4*1 
to 6*3 parts. As regards the feeding value of the meal, the percentage 
of fat and proteids are, of course, more important than the absorptive 
power for water. The method is, however, very useful for ascertaining 
the process by which the meal was made. N, II. J. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 

Table of Factors. By Edmund H. Miller and J. A. Mathews 
(J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1896, 18, 903—904).—A convenient table for the 
conversion of the weights of precipitates of constant composition into 
the corresponding metal or oxide, or acid radicle. The logarithm is 
given in each case. L. de K. 

Convenient form of Measuring-flask. By Wilhelm Wisliomnus 
{Ber„ 1897, 30, 278. Compare this vol., ii, 70).—The flask described 
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by the author (Log. cit .) has boon already introduced by Biltz (Abstr., 
1896, ii, 671) and by Clilcs (Abstr., 1894, ii, 251). M. O. F. 

Some Extensions of the Plaster of Paris Method in Blowpipe 
Analysis. By W. W. Andrews («/. Anter. Client . tioc., 1896, 18, 
849—869).—The author has improved this well-known process by intio- 
ducing a set of new reagents and by improving the material. A solu¬ 
tion of iodine in potassium thiocyanate is now used to produce volatile 
iodides in place of hydriodic acid, whilst a mixture of potassium bro¬ 
mide and potassium hydrogen sulphate or phosphate is substituted for 
fuming hydrobromic acid. A mixture of potassium chloride, iodide, or 
fluoride with metaphosphoric acid is also found to be a useful reagent. 
To dissolve the films, the author now employs potassium cyanide solu¬ 
tion rendered more stable by the addition of a little free alkali, whilst 
a solution prepared by boiling aqueous potash with excess of floweis 
of sulphur is substituted for yellow ammonium sulphide in ordor to 
dissolve the films and produce sulphide spots. 

In order lo produce coloured fluxes on the tablets, the material must 
bo made more resistant to the dissolving ollect of the metaphosphoric 
acid and of the alkali in the borax. The author advbes adding a tea- 
spoonful of boric acid to every quart of water used in making the 
plaster tablets. 

The great delicacy of the plaster blowpipe assay is again proved by 
numerous instances. L. be K. 

Effect of an Excess of Reagent in the^Precipitation of Barium 
Sulphate. By 0. \V. Foulk (./l Anter. Chem. £oc., 1896, 18, 
798—807).—Tim .author lias made a huge number of experiments on the 
best way of precipitating barium sulphate, and tabulated the results. 

It appears that when a barium salt is precipitated by sulphuric acid 
in the jiresence of hydrochloric acid, a largo excess of the reagent is 
required, especially if the quantity of hydrochloric acid is very largo. 
If the precipitate lias It) be collected at once, a vory largo excess of 
sulphuric acid should bo added, as otherwise it would bo necessary to 
loavo the mixtuto for home time, stirring at intervals. 

Barium sulphate obtained by the use of excess of sulphuric acid in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid is coarse and crystalline; that ob¬ 
tained by adding excess of barium chloride is finely divided and liable 
to run through the filter. The precipitation is not complete unless an 
excess of the reagent is added, particularly so if there is much hydro¬ 
chloric acid present. The precipitate always contains occluded barium 
chloride which no amount of washing can remove; it may, however, bo 
extracted from tho procipitalo after ignition by repeated treatment 
with boiling water and re-ignition. If the moist filter containing the 
precipitate is put into a platinum crucible, precipitate end up, and then 
gradually burnt, no reduction to sulphide takes place. JL. be K. 

Elementary Analysis under pressure in a Closed Vessel. By 
Waltiieb Hum tel (Iter., 1897, 30, 202--21I).—The author proposes 
to carry out combustions of organic substances in compressed oxygon 
(25 kilos, to tho square cm.) in a modified form of the Berthelot calovi- 
motiic bomb, vWneh is made of Mich dimensions that it can be accurately 
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weighed (250 grains). After the combustion, which is carried out 
as in thermochemical determinations, the gases are allowed to escape 
slowly through the absorption tubes, and the bomb is then twice filled 
with puie air, and pumped out through the absorption tubes by means 
of a water pump. The amount of nitrous acid formed is determined 
by washing out the bomb (after it has been treated as above and 
weighed), with water, and titrating with cenlinormal alkali. Sulphur, 
if present, is entirely converted into sulphuric acid, which is esti¬ 
mated in the usual way. Tho amount of water formed is given by 
the increase in weighs of the calcium chloride and sulphuric acid 
tubes which are used pho& the increase in weight of the autoclave, minus 
the weight of acids formed. As the apparatus has to be exhausted, 
soda lime tubes are used for absoibing the carbonic anhydride. 

A. 11. 

Estimation of Arsenic, Ajitimony, and Foreign Metals in 
Commercial Copper by Electrolytic Methods. By A. Hollarh 
(Compt. vend., 1896, 123, 1063—1065).—When hydrogen sulphide is 
passed through the liquid from which the copper has been electvolyti- 
cally removed, the precipitate may contain arsonic, antimony, load, and 
perhaps traces of copper, whilst iron, nickel, and cobalt maybe present 
in the filtrate. The sulphides of arsenic and antimony are separated 
from the other sulphides by solution in ammonium sulphide, tho arsenic 
being eventually precipitated as magnesium ammonium arsenate, and 
the antimony reprecipitated as sulphide, the latter being dissolved in 
concentrated sodium sulphide solution, and the antimony deposiicd by 
electrolysis. From the filtrate from the hydrogen sulphide precipi¬ 
tate, the iron is removed as hydroxide, the nickel and cobalt being 
deposited electrolytically from an ammoniacal solution containing 
ammonium sulphate. 

Estimation of Silver .—If tho copper is lich in silver, tho whole of 
the latter will be deposited with the copper, but if tho amount of 
silver is but small, then the silver, in from i 0 to 50 grams of tho 
metal, is precipitated as chloride, dissolved in 2 per cont. potassium 
cyanide solution, and submitted to a curront of 0*025 to 0*035 amp. 

Lead may be estimated by electrolysing a nitric acid solution of tho 
copper, the platinum cone being connected with tho positive, and tho 
spiral with the negative pole. At the end of 12 hours, the lotul is en¬ 
tirely deposited on tho cone as hydrated peroxide. The inionsily of 
the current should bo 0*3 amp. A. C. C. 

Estimation of Thoria. Analysis of Monazite Sand. By 
Charles Glaser (J. Amer. Chun . Soc , 1896, 18, 782—793).—Two 
grams of the finely pulverised mineral is heated with strong sulphuric 
acid, or fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate; on treating tho 
fused mass with cold water, silica and tantalic acid are left undis¬ 
solved, but must be freed from tiaces of thoria by repeated treatment 
with hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids ; the thoria solution is thon added 
to tho main liquid. _ This is freed from titanium, <fcc., by treatment 
with hydiogen sulphide, first at the boiling heat and thon in the cold. 
After filtering, the liquid is boiled to expel the gas, any excess of acid 
is neutralised with ammonia, and the thoria, together with other 
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metals of the cerium group, is precipitated by adding 100 c.c. of a 
saturated solution of ammonium oxalate previously heated to boiling. 

The oxalates are next reduced to oxides by ignition, converted into 
sulphates, the greater part of the acid neutralised with ammonia, the 
solution heated to boiling, and hot ammonium oxalate solution added 
in excess; after a little while, a few c.c. of ammonium acetate is added. 
On cooling, the metals of the cerium group are precipitated as oxalates, 
leaving the ihoria in solution ; the latter can then be precipitated with 
ammonia, washed, ignited, and weighed. 

The author also gives a detailed account of the estimation of titanic 
acid, tantalic acid, glucina, zirconia, and yttria, lanthanum and didy- 
mium oxides, cerium oxide, ferric oxide, lime, alumina, lead, silica, and 
phosphoric acid, all of which occur in the monazite sand. 

L. de K. 

Estimation of Aluminium in Phosphates. By Henri Lasne 
(Bull. Soc. ('him., 1896, |dj,15, 237—248).—The author has studied 
sources of error in the different methods of analysing phosphates contain¬ 
ing alumina. Methods involving the precipitation of alumina as phos¬ 
phate iu presence of ammonium acetate give erroneous results, 
on account of the variation of the composition of the precipitate and 
of the solubility of tho alumina. The latter increases with the amount 
of acetic acid present, and vanishes when the solution is slightly 
ammoniacal. The amount of phosphoric acid in the precipitate in¬ 
creases with the quantity presont in the solution. 

In tho case of aluminium phosphate precipitated in tho presence of 
ammonium thiosulphate, it was found that the quantity of phosphoric 
acid in tho precipitate increased with the quantity presont in the solu¬ 
tion up to a certain point, and then became fairly constant. A 
correction could be made for the loss of alumina due to solubility if 
the conditions were kept constant. 

A sample of known composition was analysed by several different 
methods, of which tho oxalic acid method alone gave satisfactory 
results. M. W. T. 

Analysis of Aluminium. Ily .James O. Handy (/. Amer. Chem. 
B hoc., 1896,18, 766 782).—The best solvent for commercial aluminium 

is a mixture of 100 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 3 '42, 300 c.c. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid of sp. gr. I *20, and 600 c.c, of 25 per cent, sulphuric 
acid. One gram of aluminium borings is dissolved in 30 c.c. of 
tho acid mixtxiro, and the solution evaporated until dense fumes of 
sulphuric acid begin Lo appear ; after cooling slightly, the residue is 
boiled with 100 c.e. of water and 10 c.c. of weak sulphuric acid, 1 
gram of metallic zinc is added, and tho whole hoated for some time to 
precipitate tho copper and reduce the iron to the ferrous state. The 
latter is then titrated with pormanganato, whilst the copper, mixed 
with silica, is dissolved in dilute (15 per cent.) nitric acid, and titrated 
with potassium cyanide, after the addition of a slight excess of sodium 
carbonate. Tho undissolved silicon and silica are first fused with sodium 
carbonate, and afterwards recovered by ovaporating with sulphuric acid ; 
the icsult is finally calculated to silicon. Graphitic or crystalline silicon 
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may be estimated by dissolving 1 gram of the metal in 80 c.c. of dilute 
hydrochloric acid (1 : 2) in a platinum dish, and adding to the solution 
2 c.c. of hydrofluoric acid, which dissolves the non-crystalline silicon, but 
does not attack the graphitic variety; after filtering, for which a 
funnel coated with paraffin must be used, the residue is ignited and 
fused with sodium carbonate and the silica estimated as directed 
above. 

To estimate any sodium, 1 gram of the borings is dissolved in 
50 c.c. of nitric acid with a sufficiency of hydrochloric acid; the solu¬ 
tion ia» boiled to expel chlorine, evaporated in a platinum dish, and 
Anally heated until no more nitric fumes are given off. The residue is 
then powdered, and treated as if it were an estimation of alkalis in a 
silicate, namely, by fusing with 1 gram of ammonium chloride and 
8 grams of pure calcium carbonate, &c. Carbon and nitrogen are 
estimated by Moissan’s method, slightly modified. 

If it is desired to make a direct estimation of the aluminium, the 
following process is recommended. One gram of the sample is dis¬ 
solved in 30 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue boiled with 10 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid and 75 c.c. 
of water. - After diluting to 250 c.c., hydrogen sulphide is passed 
through the solution, which is filtered, and the excess of hydrogen 
sulphide boiled off, the last traces being removed by adding 1 c.c. of 
strong nitric acid, and boiling for 10 minutes. When cold, tho liquid 
is made up to 500 c.c., 50 c.c. is pipetted off, diluted to 250 c.c., heated 
to boiling, and a slight excess of ammonia added, the boiling being 
continued for 20 minutes. The alumina is collected, washed with 
boiling water, ignited, and weighed as quickly as possible, as, according 
to the author’s experience, the precipitate is exceedingly hygroscopic. 

The rest of the paper is devoted to the analysis of alloys of aluminium 
with copper, nickel, manganese, chromium, tungsten, titanium, ainc, 
tin, and phosphorus; also to the analysis of crude hydrated alumina 
and of bauxite, but, although containing useful details, the processes 
used, on the whole, present no novel features. L. be K. 

Analytical Methods involving the Use of Hydrogen Per¬ 
oxide. By B. B. Boss (J. Amer. Chem. JSfoc, 9 1896, 18, 918—923).— 
Baumann has used hydrogen peroxide for the estimation of chromic acid 
and chromates ; the latter, when mixed with a sufficiency of sulphuric 
acid and an excess of hydrogen peroxide, gives off 8 atoms of oxygon 
for every molecule of chromic acid, or 445*3 c.c. of oxygen for 1 gram 
of the acid. 

The author, having repeated Baumann’s experiments, has successfully 
applied the process to the indirect estimation of iron. After reducing 
the ferric compound to the ferrous state, an excess of standardised solu¬ 
tion of potassium dichromate is added, and the undecomposed chromic 
acid is then estimated by means of hydrogen peroxide. 

The author has tried to apply the process in sugar analysis. For this 
purpose, the sugar is inverted, and then boiled with alkaline copper tar¬ 
trate solution; and the precipitated cuprous oxide, after being well 
washed, is boiled with dilute sulphuric acid and a known quantity 
of potassium dichromate, the excess of which is then estimated by the 
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liydrogon peroxide process. Although free from objection in theory, the 
practical results have, as yet, not boon altogether satisfactory. 

L. de K. 

Reducing Action of Chloroform on Fehling’s Solution. By 
Charles (L Matthews ( J, Fed, Inst. Bracing, 1896, 2, 333—334).— 
It is known that chloroform reduces Fehling’s solution, and the author 
has made determinations of the amount of cupiic oxide obtained by the 
ordinary gravimetric method, corresponding with known weights of 
chloroform. It is found that 1 c.c. of that substance gives 1*72 gram 
of cupric oxide, or that 1 gram gives 1*15 gram of cupric oxide. When, 
therefore, as is often the case, chloroform is added to a sugar solution 
which is to be analysed, it should be either expelled by boiling before 
the estimation of the sugar is undertaken, or its cupric-reducing power 
should be taken into account and a correction made. A. C. C. 

Estimation of Alcohol. By IT. Droop Richmond (J. Fed . hist. 
Brewing, 1896, 2, 529—535).—Tn estimating the percentage of alcohol 
in a liquid indirectly, from the sp. gr. of tho liquid itself and that of the 
non-volatiio portion (extract) remaining after distillation, the sp. gr. of 
the distilled alcohol can be obtained, according to Tabarie, by dividing 
the sp. gr. of tho liquid by that of the extract. It was subsequently 
pointed out by Blunt that more correct results were obtained if the sp.gr. 
of the extract (water =1) were subtracted from that of the original 
liquid +1. In this communication, the author demonstrates the theo¬ 
retical accuracy of Blunt’s method. A. C. 0. 

A New. Method for the Estimation of Glycerol, By FrId 
Bobdas and Sig. de Raczkowski (Cwnpt. rend., 1896,123,1071—1072). 
—The authors employ a slight modification of the process suggested by 
Nicloux for the estimation of small quantities of alcohol. A solution 
of potassium dichromate (48 grams per litre) is added to 5 c.c. of a 
dilute solution of glycerol containing 2 c.c. of sulphuric acid, until the 
dichromate is completely reduced, a very slight excess of the latter 
changing tho colour of the liquid from a bluish-green to a yellowish- 
green. Tho glycorol solutions must not contain less than 0*1 gram 
or more than 2 grams per litre, sinco tho colours arc then cither too 
faint or too intense. Every 1 c.c. of tho above dichromaie solution 
corresponds with 0*005 gram of glycorol. A. (J. 0. 

Estimation of Reducing Sugars in Terms of Copper Oxide. 
By George Devrkn (J. Amer. Ghem . tioc., 1896, 18, 749—766).—The 
author has reinvestigated the relation between copper oxide and anhy¬ 
drous dextrose, maltose, and lactose, and has tabulated the results, 
the method employed being the same as that recommended by O'Sullivan 
(this Journal, 1876, ii, 130). The dextrose equivalent varied from 
0*4401 to 0*4511; that of maltose from 0*7240 to 0*7433 and that of 
lactose from 0*6289 to 0*6430. 

These differences are due to the influence of dilution, the equivalent 
becoming greater as the solution employed is more concentrated. The 
author has constructed a very useful and complete table for the benefit 
of sugar analysts, giving tho empirical relation between percentage of 
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copper o xi de obtained and the corresponding dextrose, maltose, and 
lactose. !*• P® K* 

Estimation of the Ready-formed Sugars of Malt. By C. 
Harris Morris (J. Fed. Inst . Brewing, 1896, 2, 224—237).—Tho 
method usually employed for the estimation of the ready-formed sugars 
of mal t, consists in making a cold water extract of the malt, and thon 
estimating the amount of total dissolved solid matter. From this 
n um ber, the sum of the percentages of the soluble uncoagulable proteids, 
the ash, and the acid is subtracted, the difference being taken as re¬ 
presenting the ready-formed sugars. The author has endeavoured to 
determine these sugars directly, both by fermentation and by ascer¬ 
taining their cupric oxide reducing power, and expressing the results 
in terms of dextrose. He finds, however, that both of these methods 
give inaccurate results, and that the older method yields numbers 
which bear a fairly constant relation to the true sugars, as determined 
by the alcohol extraction method of C. O’Sullivan (Trans., 1886, 58). 
The following conclusions bearing on the above method are recorded. 
When ground malt is digested with water at 60°F., no diastatic action 
takes place during the first 3 hours. After this period, the search 
granules are acted on, maltose being formed. At higher tempera¬ 
tures, diastatic action is more marked, although not very considerable, 
between 60°F. and 70°F. The more tender the malt, the greator is 
effect of temperature on this action. A. O. 0. 

Invert-Sugar, I, II. By John Heron (J. Fed . Inst. Brewing , 1896, 
2, 440—452, 457—482).—In Part I of this communication, a detailed 
account is given of the manufacture of invert-sugar, together with 
typical analyses of raw cane-sugar, and of invert-sugar. 

In the second part, methods for the analysis of the commercial pro¬ 
ducts are described which are considered by the author to give the 
most accurate results. A 1 per cent, solution of the mineral matter 
contained in such samples has, approximately, a sp. gr. = 1*008, In 
the estimation of the total organic solid matter in samples of sugar by 
the use of the 3*86 divisor, it is necessary, therefore, to estimate the 
amount of ash, and then to correct for its influence on tho specific 
gravity of the solution. A. 0. 0. 

Composition and Fermentability of Fruit-sugar. By Ku l- 
hofer ( Bied . Cento'., 1896, 25, 760—761 ; from Jahresber. Veo'suclis- 
Stat. Wadensweil, 1895, 4, 93).—The original preparation known as 
fruit-sugar was a yellowish syrup containing 75 per cent, of sugar 
(dextrose and levulose), and therefore a suitable substitute for natural 
fruit-sugar. A substance similar in appearance to this, and con taini ng 
the same amount of sugar, is now made, but the sugar consists of, for 
example, 39*45 percent, of invert-sugarand 34*75 percent, of cane-gugar. 
The more recent preparation, apart from being in the form of a syrup, 
has no advantage, when its greater cost is considered, over cane-sugar, 
either for effervescent liquids, food for bees, or as regards ferment- 
BhUitj. II. J. M. 

Acidity of Milk increased by Boric Acid. By E. H. Farrington 
(J, Amer. Cham. Soc., 1896, 18, 847).—The author has found that a 
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solution of boric acid in milk, shows about 4 times as much acidity as 
when the same amount of the acid is dissolved in water. 

If, therefore, milk shows a high acidity, and is still fairly neutral to 
the taste, it may bo safely assumed to contain boric acid. 

L. BE K.. 

Behaviour of the Resin Acids of Shellac in G-ladding’s and 
TwitchelTs Processes for separating Patty and Resin Acids.— 
By Ferdinand Ulzer and Rudolf Defris {Zeit. anal . Chem., 1897,36, 
24—27).—The resin acids of shellac behave, in Gladding’s process 
(Ab&tr., 1882, 663), more like fatty acids than like those of pine resin, 
their silver salts being for the most part insoluble in ether. A dark 
sample of shellac, with the acid number 65*43, saponification number 
204*78, and only 0*05 per cent, of unsaponifiable constituents, fur¬ 
nished 12*9 per cent, of “resin acid” by this method. Twitchell’s 
process (Abstr., 1892, 389) consists in passing gaseous hydrogen chloride 
into an alcoholic solution of the acids, when fatty acids are converted 
into their ethylic salts, whilst resin acids remain free. After removal 
of the alcoholic hydrogen chloride by washing with water, the ethereal 
layer is dissolved in light petroleum and this solution shaken with soda, 
when the resin acids saponify. Tho above sample of shellac treated 
by this method yielded 66*56 per cent, of <( resin acid,” but at the same 
time a certain amount of an ethereal salt was produced having the 
saponification number 199*5. A second specimen yielded 72*89 per 
cent, of ** resin acid.” M. J. S. 

Estimation of Fats, Soaps, and Patty Acids in Animal 
Organs. By Carl Bormeyer. (Pfluger’s Archiv, 1896,65, 90—108. 
Compare, Abstr., 1895, ii, 540).—Renewed experiments confirm the 
author’s previous conclusion that simple extraction of animal organs 
with ether is useless as a trustworthy method of estimating fats, soaps, 
fatty acids, or cholesterol. Even after a month’s extraction, much fat 
remains undissolved. But after preliminary artificial gastric diges¬ 
tion, an additional amount of fat is extractable, averaging 8*5 per cent, 
of the total quantity. W. JD. 11. 

Estimation of Free Pat in Soap. By Wm. Walter {Cham. Zeit., 
1896, 20, 38).—Ten grams of the thoroughly dried sample is powdered 
in a mortar, introduced into a graduated 200 c.c. tube, and shaken with 
100 c.c. of light petroleum free from moisture and non-volatile matters. 
Tho liquid is then poured off from the deposit through a filter, and 
50 c.c. of the filtrate is evaporated in a weighed platinum dish, the 
residue boing finally dried at 110°. The fat, should the least trace of 
moisture have been present, may contain some soap; to ascertain 
whether this is the case, it must be dissolved in a little light petroleum, 
when, if free from soap, it will yield a perfectly clear solution, 

L. de K. 

Estimation of the Percentage of Alkali and Patty Acids 
in Soap. By Wm. Walter {Chem. Zeit., 1896, 20, 240).—A solu¬ 
tion of 20 grams of the sample in about 100 c.c. of water, contained 
in a porcelain basin, is mixed with 70 c.c. of normal sulphuric add, 
and heated until the fatty acids have completely melted. The 
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mixture is then cooled a little and rinsed by means of light petro¬ 
leum into a 300 c.c. cylinder graduated to 0‘25 c c., and provided with 
a ground stopper, and a tap at the bottom. The aqueous layer should 
not occupy more than 200 c.c., and the petroleum layer not more than 
100 c.c. After thoroughly shaking, the exact volumes of the two 
layers are carefully noted, and one-half of the top layer is pipetted olf; 
after distilling off the light petroleum, the fatty acids are dried at 
110° and weighed. The aqueous layer is now run off and the excess of 
acid titrated with normal soda. The amount of alkali in the soap is 
then easily calculated. 

In some cases, where the use of light petroleum is inconvenient, on 
account of an emulsion being formed, the author employs either 
chloroform or carbon bisulphide; the aqueous layer then, of course, 
floats on the top. L. dr K. 

Estimation of Fibrin in Blood, By A. Kossler and F. W. 
Theodor C. Pfeiffer (Zeit. anal. Ghem , 1897,36, 70—71 ; from 
Centr. inn . Med ., 1896, 8.)—The method depends on the estimation 
of the nitrogen in equal volumes of the uncoagulated plasma and the 
deflbrinated serum. The blood as it flows from the vein is mixed with 
about x yth of its volume of a 4 per cent, potassium oxalate solution, and 
is then freed from blood corpuscles by centrifugal action. The nitro¬ 
gen is estimated m a measured volume by Kjeldahl’s process; another 
portion (20 c.c.) is caused to coagulate by the addition of 5 c.c. of a 2 
per cent, calcium chloride solution. After some hours, the serum is 
pressed out from the clot with a glass rod, and when, by remaining 
liquid, it indicates that coagulation has ceased, it also is submitted to 
KjeldahTs process. The result is multiplied by 25/20, to compensate 
for the dilution by the calcium chloride, and the difference between the 
two nitrogen determinations gives the fibrin nitrogen of the oxalate 
plasma. That of the original plasma is ascertained by Bleibtreu’s 
method (Abstr., 1893, ii, 331 ; 1895, ii, 122). M. J. S. 

Detection of Glucase, the Enzyme of Maltose. By Martinits 
W. Beyerinck {Bled. Centr., 1896,25, 753—757).—See this vol, ii, 183. 

Estimation of the Diastatic Capacity of Malt. By Arthur 
It. Ling {J. Fed . Inst. Brewing, 1896, 2, 335—343). The method 
proposed by the author is a modification of Lintner’s well-known 
method. Those tubes in the series in which the reduction is nearly 
complete are taken, and the amount of unreduced copper is deter¬ 
mined by titration with a standard solution of dextrose containing 2 
grams per litre. The exact number representing the diastatic capacity 
of the malt is thus more easily obtained than by making a second 
series of experiments with smaller quantities of the cold-water extract 
of malt. Satisfactory test-determinations are given. A. O. 0. 
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Change of the Refractive Index by the Neutralisation, the 
Formation, and the Dilution of Solutions. By Gustav Tammann 
(ZeiL physilaL Ghem 1896, 21, 537—544).—The author endeavoured 
to determine whether the changes in the refractive index during the 
neutralisation of solutions are due to the changes in internal pressure, 
as it had been already proved that changes in volume and specific heat 
can bo so explained (Abstr, 1895, ii, 204; 1896, ii, 289). The author 
deduces first the relation An/Av = — (n — 1), where n is the index of 
refraction, and An and Av are the refraction and volume changes result¬ 
ing from alteration of pressure. This relation is in accordance with 
the determinations of Hallwachs for changes in n due to concentration 
changes, and with those of Pulfrichs on the formation of solutions. 
Electrolytic dissociation does not, however, as a rulo, cause any change 
in the refractive index, except in the case of compounds containing 
hydrogen or hydroxyl ions. In these, the equivalent refraction of 
hydrogen increases by 1*8 on ionisation, and that of hydroxyl by 0*7, 
whilst the formation of ammonium from ammonia and a hydrogen ion 
is attended by an increase of 3*2 in the equivalent refraction. 

L. M. J. 

Atomic Refraotions of Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, and the 
Halogens. By Isidor Traube (Her., 1897, 30, 39—42).—The atomic 
refractions calculated by Bruhl for the (p? - 1 )/(/* 2 + 2) formula are all 
higher than the true values, as no regard was paid to the influence of 
association of the molecules in the case of certain liquids, this influence 
being more especially marked in the case of the first members of the 
different series of homologous compounds. Omitting all cases in which 
association is known or suspected to occur, and recalculating Bi uhl's 
values, the numbers obtained are found to agree closely with those 
calculated by the author flora the molecular volumes (this vol., ii, p. 85). 
In the following table, the atomic refractions foi* the D line are given, 
the numbers in the first column boing those obtained from the mole¬ 
cular volumos, and those in the second column BriihVs corrected 
numbers. 


0 

2*88 

2-70 - 

a 

611 

6*04 

n 

0*905 

0-99 

Br 

8-85 

8*84 

O' 

1*60 

1-52 

I 

13-84 

13*82 

0" 

*» 

1-97 

F 

1-41 

1*50 

0, 

9f 

1-08 

P 

1-60 

1*83 


The corresponding numbers for the - 1 formula may be obtained by 
multiplying the above by 1*659. H. 0. 

Atomic Refractions of Nitrogen. By Isidor Traube 1897, 
30, 43—47). — The author, in continuation of bis work on the atomic 
refractions of the elements (see preceding abstract), has calculated from 
the molecular volume formula the atomic iefraction of nitrogen in a largo 
vol. lxxii. ii, 15 
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number of nitrogen compounds. The atomic refraction of trivalent nitro¬ 
gen in the amines, nitriles, and similar compounds is always the same, tlio 
mean value for the D line being 2*65. Nitrogen in the nitro-, nitroso-, 
azo-, oximido-, isocyanic, and ammonium compounds has a much highor 
atomic refraction, the mean value being 3*77. As the pentad nitrogen 
atom has a greater refraction than trivalent nitrogen, it may be that in 
these latter compounds the nitrogen is in every instance quinquivalent. 


Spectrometric Determinations. By Julius W. Biitim 
1897, 30, 158—162).—The author has directly determined the refrac¬ 
tions of several organic compounds, and gives the following values for 
the molecular refractions for tho H a and Na lines calculated from 
the (n 2 -1 )J(n 2 + 2) formula, and for the molecular dispersions H y - l[ a . 


Ethylic ether, Et 2 0 . 

Methylal, CH 2 (OEt) 2 . 

Ethylic orthoformate, OH(OEt),. 

Ethylic orthocarbonate, C(OEt) 4 . 

Hydrazine, NH 2 -NH 2 . 

Dimethylhydrazine, NMe 2 *NH 2 . 

Butylmethylamine, NHMe*CjH 9 . 

Butylmethylhydrazine, NH 3 -NMe’C 4 H 0 


Ha 

Na 

Hy-JT, 

22-31 

22-41 

0*53 

19-08 

1916 

0*43 

39-14 

39-30 

0*89 

49-69 

49-89 

1-09 

8-82 

8-87 

0-27 

18-68 

18-68 

0-60 

28-61 

28-76 

0*76 

32-32 

32-60 

0*92 



H . C . 


Hydrazine, Hydrogen Peroxide, Water. By Julius W. Bjiuitl 
(Z?e?\, 1897, 30, 162—172).—Tho author has in a form or paper (Abstr., 
1896, ii, 162) advanced the view that oxygen in hydrogen peroxide and 
water is quadrivalent, and that the former compound has tho constitu¬ 
tion HO:OH. It is here shown that compounds of the type R a N , ’N FT, 
and R a N* OH, in which R may be any radicle or hydrogen, do not 
behave like hydrogen poroxide. Tho molecular infractions of compounds 
of this type are found to be equal to the sum of tho refractions of their 
constituents, whereas in tho case of hydrogen peroxide this is not so, 
the observed refraction being much greater than that calculated. 

H. (J. 

Normal Rotatory Dispersions. By Philippe A. Guye and P. A* 
Melikian (Comjpt. rend,, 1896, 128, 1291—1293).—The authors have 
determined the rotatory dispersions of a number of carbon compounds ; 
the specific rotatory powers for the line D, and the specific rota¬ 
tory dispersions, are given in the following table. With the possible 
exception of methyi ic lactate, all the liquids are composed of simplo 
molecules, and all have normal rotatory dispersion. 


Propylene oxide . 

Sp. gr. 

t 

Md 

[«]v—z 

. .. 0-820 

23-5°+1-10 

+ 1*02 

Propylic /3-methyladipate . 

.... 0-978 

16-5 

+ 2-19 

+ 2-39 

Ethylic jS-methyladipate . 

.... 0-986 

18 

+ 2-25 

+ 2-70 

Isobutylic /3-methyladipate . 

.... 0-960 

18 

+ 3-01 

+ 3-73 

Secondary amylic chloride . 

.... 0-851 

23 

+ 3-13 

+ 3-32 

Phenylamylic oxide . 

.... 0-924 

21 

+ 3-02 

+ 4-14 
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Hp. gr. 

t 

l«]o 

[o]\_ z 

Methylic /?-methyladipate. 

1-050 

17 

* +3*64 

+ 3-16 

Methylic 2:6-methyl-3-ocianonate. 

0-950 

16 

+ 3*83 

J 9 

Isopropylic /3-methyladipate. 

1-034 

16 

+ 6-51 

+ 4-99 

Methylic lactate. 

1-080 

16 

-7-95 

-4-33 

Methylic butyryllactate . 

1-019 

20 

- 38-68 

- 28-05 

Methylic acetyllactate . 

1-080 

15 

-48 60 

- 36-97 

Although the specific rotatory dispersions 

are 

of the same order of 


magnitude as the specific rotatory powers, they are not proportional tc 
them. C. H. I>. 


Spectra of Argon. By John Trowbridge and Theodore W. Richards 
(Amer. J. & fci., 1897, [iv], 3, 15—20; also Phil. Mag., 43, 77—83).— 
The present paper is preliminary to a more exhaustive study of the dis¬ 
charges of electricity through rarefied gases, by means of a stoiago 
battery of 10,000 cells, which will give an electromotive force of about 
20,000 volts. The rod glow of argon is readily obtained with a voltago 
of about 2,000, but not with much less ; Crookes’ estimate of 27,600 
volts is evidently excessive. The introduction of a condenser between the 
terminals of tho Gcisslcr tube made no difference in the red glow as long 
as the connections were good and the condenser quiet. As soon as a 
spark gap was introduced, or the condenser began to omit the humming 
sound peculiar to it, the beautiful blue glow so characteristic of argon 
immediately appeared. If this light is examined by a revolving mirror, 
it is seen to consist of intermittent dischai-ges. Tho battery charges 
the condenser to the potential necessary to produce a spark botween the 
terminals of the spark gap; the discharge of this accumulated electricity 
is produced in the tube, and then the operation is repeated. Tho 
potential required certainly cannot be greater than 2,000 volts, the 
E.M.F. of the battery which will easily produce tho blue glow. 

The oscillatory discharge of the condenser is an important factor in 
producing the blue spectrum of argon, and tho effect of the oscillatory 
discharge in producing the blue spectrum can also be shown by tho use 
of an electrical machine. If the terminals of the tube containing argon 
aro connected with tho terminals of an oloctrical machine, tho pure red 
spectrum is obtained. If a spark gap is interposed in such a manner 
that a condenser charged by tho machine can discharge through tho 
tube, tho blue discharge immediately occurs; the condonsor discharge 
oscillates through the gas. 

When the tube containing argon at a suitable pressure is brought 
near a Hertz oscillator, giving a rate of about 115,000,000 oscillations 
per second, it immediately shows tho blue colour. Tho unusual sensi¬ 
tiveness of an argon tube to oscillatory discharges indicates that it will 
be of great use in the study of wave-motions of electricity. Tho change 
of colour in the tube from red to blue is so marked that an argon tube 
reveals what is not shown in a conspicuous manner by obhor gases. 
The authors propose to call an argon tube fitted for the study of elec¬ 
trical waves a talantoscope. H. 0. 

Multiple Spectra of Gases. By John Trowbridge and Theodore 
W. Richards (Amer. J. Scl, 1897, [iv], 3, 117-120; also Phil. Mag,, 
43, 135—139).—Having shown (preceding abstract) that the con* 

15—2 
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tinuous discharge of a high tension accumulator through argon produces 
the red spectrum, whilst the oscillatory dischargo of a condenser pro¬ 
duces the blue spectrum, the authors proceeded to determine whether 
the different spectra noticed in the case of other gasos are primarily de¬ 
pendent on the electrical conditions which cause the gas to glow. With 
nitrogen, the two different spectra were obtained by varying suitably the 
electrical conditions of the discharge. With the continuous discharge, 
the channelled spectrum was obtained, but when the condenser was in¬ 
troduced, the channelled spectrum gave place to bright lines, already well 
known and mapped. This line spectrum corresponds with the blue spec¬ 
trum of argon. Hydrogen under the influence of the continuous 
discharge gives a multitude of sharp lines, among which the four usual 
hydrogen lines, although present, are by no means especially prominent. 
A large capacity is required to change this spectrum into tlio familiar 
four-line spectrum which is comparable with the blue spectrum of 
argon. Each of the halogens gives two spectra, one with and one 
without the condenser. Helium gave a brilliant yellow glow under 
the influence of the continuous discharge, and a brilliant blue with the 
condenser discharge, but since the bright helium lines remained in 
each, and every other impoitant line in the blue spectrum proved to be 
an argon line, it is evident that the oscillations produced no consider¬ 
able effect on the helium. H. 0. 

Potential Differences between Metals and Electrolytes. By 
Otto Wiedeburg (Ann. Phys. Ghem 1896, [ii], 59, 742—749).—A 
theoretical paper dealing with the determination of contact differences 
of potential between metals and electrolytes, and in answer to objec¬ 
tions to the Lippmann-Helmholtz theory of capillary electrical pheno¬ 
mena. H. C. 

Experimental Investigations on the Electrolysis of Water. 
By Alexei P. Sokoloff (Ann. Phy ». Ghem., 1896, [ii], 59,802—804).— 
Corrections to some of the tables in the author's former communica¬ 
tion on this subject (Ab&tr., 1896, ii, 510). ]J. O. 

Mectrolytic Behaviour of Solutions of some Salts and Acids 
in Methylic Alcohol. By Giacomo Carrara (Zvii. phy&ihtl. Ghem*, 
1896, 21, 680).—In the communication by Zelinsky and Krapiwin 
(this vol., ii, 5) on the above subject, reference was omitted to the 
author's work on many of the compounds investigated (Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 511). L. M. J. 

Specific Heats of Gaseous Elements and their Atomic 
Constitution. By Marcellin P. E. Berthelot (Gompt. rend., 1897, 
124, 119—125).—The author summarises the known facts with re¬ 
spect to the specific heats of the gaseous elements. He points out that 
there are four distinct cases, (1) where the ratio of the two specific heats 
is 1*66, and the molecules are generally believed to be monatomic ; 
(2) where the ratio is 1*41, and the molecules behave as if they were 
diatomic and show no signs of dissociation into monatomic moloculos, 
although at high temperatures there are indications that such dis¬ 
sociation is beginning to take place] (3) where the ratio is 1*30 
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(eliloi ine, bromine, and iodine) and the diatomic molecules dissociate 
more or less completely at high temporal ures. In these cases, the ratio 
indicates that a considerable amount of internal work is done when 
the temperature of the gas is raised between ordinary limits; (4) 
where the ratio is 1 175 and the molecule is tetratomic, but becomes 
diatomic at high temperatures. The specific heats at constant volume 
are in the four cases 3 0, 4-8, 6-6, and 11*4, and the ratios of the three 
chief numbers are not far removed from 1:2:4. There is, therefore, 
some ground for supposing that the specific heats of elementary gases 
at constant volume are proportional to the number of atoms in their 
molecules. C. JET. B. 

Variation of Melting Points with the Pressure. By 11. 
Demerliac ( Compt . rend., 1897, 124, 75—77).—Between 1 atmos- 
pheio and 10 atmospheres, the variations in the melting points with 
variations in tho pressui o aro, in the case's of p iratoluidine and a-naph- 
thylaminepractically identical with those calculated by means of Olapoy- 
ron’b formula. The author has also made experiments with a view of 
ascertaining whether this formula holds good at high pressures. In the 
case of benzene, observations were made between 10 and 450 atmos¬ 
pheres, and when the results are plotted with the rise in molting point 
for ordinates and the pressures for abscissa?, tho curve is concave to¬ 
wards the axfs of the pressures. Tho curve is a hyperbola, and beyond 
330 atmospheres it becomes approximately parallel with the axis of the 
pressures, or, in other words, dTjdp tends towards zero. In the case of 
paratoluidino, the curve is also a hyperbola, and dl'jdp tends towards 
0 when p increases beyond 180 atmospheres. a-Naphthylamine gives a 
curve of the same kind, and dTjdp tends towards zero wkenp exceeds 
150 atmospheres. C. H. B. 

Thermochemioal Method for the Determination of tho 
Equivalents of Acids and Bases. By Marcellin P. E. Her hi clot 
{Ami. Chun. Phy s., 1890, [vii], 7, 283—288).—The author describes a 
thermochemical method by which tho equivalent of an acid or a base 
may bo determined, even if the composition of tho compound is un¬ 
known. A given woight, p, of tho acid is made up with distilled 
water to a given volume, say two litres; n known quantity of this 
solution, say 500 c.c., is then taken, 100 c.c. of potash of known 
strength (K.OU — 2 litros) is added, and the heat evolved, q v is mea¬ 
sured. A second 100 c.c. of the potash solution is added, and tho 
heat evolved, q>, is also measured, the operation being repeated until, on 
the addition of fresh alkali, no more heat is developed. The total heat 

of combination thus measured {q Y + .+ q, L ) is one-quarter of that 

which the given weight, p, of the acid would evolve. The equivalent, 

E, of the acid can then be obtained by the equation *^ 5= — 

and is approximate to l/y*th. 

It is necessary that the amount of alkali added in the first instance 
should be insufficient to neutralise all the acid taken, otherwise^, p ti 
«tec., become 0. In order to determine the equivalent more accurately, 
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the experiments must be repeated, using the same strength of acid, 
but the potash only ^th as strong; by this means the equivalent 
will be approximate to : t l 0 w. The approximation can be made even 
closer by using more dilute solutions of potash. 

In the case of monobasic acids, the numbers q y) q 21 drc., aro equal 
among themselves; in the case of many poly basic acids, however, these 
numbers differ considerably, decreasing, as a rule, with each fresh 
addition of alkali. 

The same rules apply for the determination of the equivalent of a 
base, but in all cases the rules only apply to soluble acids or bases 
yielding soluble salts. Special precautions aro necessary in the caso 
of an insoluble acid, an insoluble base, or an insoluble salt icsulting 
from a soluble acid and base. J. J. S. 

Thermochemical Relations between the different Modifica¬ 
tions of Ordinary Glucose. By Mabcellin P. E. Bebthelot (Atm. 
Ckim. Pht/8., 1896, [vii], 7, 51—57. Compare Bechamp, Abstr., 1894, 
ii, 2; Tanret, Abstr., 1895, i, 490).—The author gives the following 
thermochemical data at 20°. 

D. N . 1) l N. 

Solution. Heat evolved by 
the action of 
5/2 NaOII on the 
Solutions. 

Cal. Cal. Oal. 

tt-Grlucose (a D = 106°) . . -2*15 +3*75 +1*45 

0-Glucose (ax> = 52*5°) . ... -0*96 +3-96 +3*00 

y-Glucose (ajD = 22*5°) .... -1*42 +3*75 +2*33 

It is therefore to be inferred that 

(1) The change of a glucose into 0-glucose absorbs - 1*55 Calories. 

(2) The ,, „ y-glucose ,, ,, „ — 0*67 „ 

The differences are even less for the compounds in solution, in fact 
they fall within the limits of experimental error. J. J. S. 

Pressure Differences produced by Isothermal Distillation. 
By Max Reinganum (Ann. Phys. Chew., 1896, [ii], 60, 764—767).— 
Experiments of Askenasy are described in which a tube about 
1 metre long was closed at one end (previously somewhat enlarged 
and funnel-shaped) with a plug of plaster of Paris, filled with water 
saturated with gypsum, and then placed in a vessel of mercury, tlio 
closed end uppermost. Evaporation of the water through the plaster 
plug took place, this being hastened as far as possible by keeping the 
surrounding atmosphere dry, and the mercury rose in the tube to heights 
(893 mm. I) which were greater than those of the barometer at the 
time. The author shows that, in cases of this kind, if p is the vapour 
pressure of water at the surface level of the mercury, p' the vapour 
pressure at the level of the plaster plug, so that p-p' is the hydrostatic 
pressure of a column of water vapour of the height of the tube, tlio 
mercury should then rise to the height W = (p-p')/(j> + p') x a < 
691*6 T cm., where s is the specific gravity of mercury, and T tho 
absolute temperature at the time of the experiment. 1L. O. 
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Vapour Pressure of Compounds of Calcium Chloride with 
Water. I3y Wilhelm Muller-Eiizbacii (Zeit. physihd. Ghem 1896, 
21, 54.5—555).—The vapour pressures wove estimated by the method 
previously adopted (Abslr., 1896, ii, 295), and the following results 
were obtained. 


Compound. 


Temp. 

Yap. Fivs. 

y ii / v.r. ot 

V ' 1 V Water. 

CaCl 3 +4 — 6II a O. 


15*5° 

— 

0-192 


16-7 





28‘0 


0*2 3 

CaCI 2 +2—4lJ a O. 


15*0 

1-47 

0*116 



33'0 

5*9S 

0*30 



13*0 

1-57 

0*135 

CaCl 2 +l — 2II a O. 


15*0 

0*01 

0*05 


The results agree fairly well with lloozeboom’s determinations, but 
the author does not, find l wo modifications of the compound (J.iCl 2 + 4IL 2 0, 
which are stated by lloozoboom to exist. Tho capability ot forming 
a plastic mass, possessed by some salts, such as calcium chloride, 
tho author considers to be due partly to the absorption of moisture 
from the atmosphere, but more particularly to inherent plasticity of 
tho .salt. The redetormination of the vapour pressure of sulphuric 
acid gave results in accordance with those of Kegnault, oxcept in 
tho case of a strong acid, the value 0*061 being obtained, in place 
of 0*074 for acid of sp. gr. 1*614 at 15°. L. M. J*. 

Internal Friction of Mercury Vapour. By Arthur A. Foyfs 
and H. M. Goodwin (ZeiL physihd. Ghem., 1896, 21, 671—679).—The 
internal friction of a gas is dependent on the mass and volume of the 
molecule, the mean velocity and the mean free path, and if the values 
for different gases are eomparod, the relation obtained is y L : y 2 — 
w \ c \fa\: wfylq j* where y is the eooflioiout of friction m tlic mass of the 
molooulo, c the moan velocity, and q the cross section of the molecule 
or ils sphere of action. At equal temperature s, ho wever, w?jc, 2 —w? 2 c a 2 , 
so that the relation reduces to q t ; q.> -y»]y { ' Jm Jw*, and comparisons 
of q may ho made. JExporimonts wore made with~mercury, carbonic 
anhydride, and hydrogen, under similar conditions and with tho same 
apparatus, and tho results obtained were: ^IIg/i?0O 2 - 2*17; 9jHg/qGO s = 
2*08; ylig/yll^ = 4*04. From these results, the ratios ?Hg/ffOO a «1*02 
and gHg/^llj2~2*48 are obtained, so that the cross section, and hence 
probably the volume, of the monatomic mercury molocule is practically 
identical with that of the complex carbonic anhydride molecule, a fact 
which appears to indicate that in molecules the interatomic spaces are 
very small. The density of the mercury molecule is about 4*5 times 
greater than that of carbonic anhydride. L. M. J. 

Some Peculiarities of Solubility Curves. By Henri L. Lb 
Chatelier (Zeit. physikaL Gh&ui., 1896, 21, 557—560.) — If curves be 
constructed with melting points as ordinates and equivalent composi- 
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tion of the melted portion as abscissae, maxima usually occur in the 
neighbourhood of points where the composition is that of a definite 
compound, whilst in certain cases, for instance, a mixture of lithium 
and potassium carbonates, the maximum is reduced to a point. Curves 
of this nature are given for this mixture and for alloys of aluminium- 
copper, tin-copper, and antimony-copper. Theoretical investigations 
show that, in general, the composition of the melted partjis different 
from that of the mixture, and that points occur as maxima when the 
compound formed is not dissociated in the solution. L. M. J. 


Law of Contraction on Dissolving Sugar in Water. By 
Alfred Wohl (Ber. } 1897, 30, 455—460).—The contraction dv of a 
solution of x grams of cane-sugar in a volume of water V is best repre¬ 
sented by the equation 


dv 

V 

dv = 


x(l - oc) 
~V*~ 
x(l - x) 

dv'Y 


x{l - x) 

The most probable value of the constant a being 0*00303. 

It is possible therefore with sufficient accuracy to determine the con¬ 
traction by means of the formula 

dv = 0-00303 

1 — ovt? 

whence 

o- = 0-36965 = l- 1 

8 

and therefore the specific gravity of the solution 

. _ _ 

(1 - <rxf- 0-00303 M- x)' 

J. V. T. 


Rate of Reduction of Chromic Acid by Phosphorous Acid* 
By Georges Yiard {Compt rend., 1897,124, 148—151).—The author 
has determined the rate of interaction of chromic acid and phosphorous 
acid in solutions of various degrees of concentration. The change can 
be approximately represented by the equation dxfdt — TL^ A — &•)*, where 
A is the' initial quantity of chromic acid and x the quantity reduced 
in the time t. It follows that t = JKA 3 xi 3 —(A-®) 3 /(A — a?)*\ and if 
C — 3KA 8 , (A -») 3 =A 3 /(l +Oi). 

The value of C increases with the concentration of the solution ; it 
also varies with the time in one and the same solution, and reaches a 
maximum when about half the chromic acid is reduced, afterwards 
diminishing regularly. In dilute solutions, the variations with tho 
time are much less, and the observed and calculated values of x agree 
much more closely. Curves plotted with t as abscissse and O as 
ordinates show the influence of dilution on the reaction, and if tho 
curves are continued until they cut the axis of C, an initial value of C 
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is obtainocl, which differs from the initial velocity, KA 1 , by a constant 
only. It can thou be proved that the initial velocity varies according 
to a power of the concentration, the exponent being 1*4. 

0. 1L B. 

Classification of Chemical Elements. By J\ E. Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran (Gompt. rend., 1897, 124, 127—130).—In the table pre¬ 
viously given (Abstr., 1895, ii, 440), it is not necessary to place hydro¬ 
gen at the bottom of each column. It may be placed below lithium 
only, but in the particular arrangement this would imply the existence 
of an unknown element below beryllium, and of negative elements 
below the other families. The latter are, in reality, represented by the 
three elements of high atomic weights, Bi, Pb, Tl. The changes in 
tho atomic weights of Be, Li, (? /?)" and («a)' show that if the elements 
were below NT, C, and B, they would have negative atomic weights, 
which is inadmissible. 

Tho author denotes by the term “ bascule/* the difference between 
tho atomic woights of a pair of odd and even elements and their mean 
atomic weight, and he shows, amongst other things, that these bascules 
aie at a minimum at tho nodes (Joe. cit.) This would not bo the case 
if J\lg - Na wero placed on the same level as Si - Al and S - P. 

The bascule, Te - Sb, is greater than that of Sn - In, and tho bascule 
(? £)" -1, seems to bo greater than that of Ba — Cs. It follows that 
iodine occurs at the base of a high bascule and tellurium at the summit 
of another high bascule, and consequently the atomic weight of tellu¬ 
rium may be higher than that of iodine, although the moan of 
Te + Sb (124*25) may be lower than the mean of (?£) + I (129*95). 
Tho rule as to the progressive increase in atomic weights must be 
applied to tho means of pairs of odd and even elements, and not to 
isolated elements. C. H. B. 


Methods of Determining the Molecular Weights of Homo¬ 
geneous Liquids. By Isibor Tracjbjs (Bc >\ 9 1897, 30, 2G5—277).— 
The author gives a summary of all the mothods at present available 
for tho purpose of detoimining tho molecular complexity of liquids 
(comparo Bamsay, Abstr., 1895, ii, 10, and Liuobargov, Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 9). Ln former papers, it has boon shown that the molecular eo- 
voluino for non-associated liquids is 25 9 at 15”. Eor the double 
molocule, the co-volume is 12*95, and, generally, if the co-volumo lias 
any value y, between 12*95 and 25*9, the association factor will bo 

given by a;~l4- This is tho simplest of all methods for de¬ 

termining the value of the factor of association, as it is thus found 
from a single determination of the specific gravity. Tho author gives 
tables of the values of x thus found and of tho values obtained by 
other mothods, showing tho general agreement in tho different cases. 

H. 0. 


A Simple Automatic Sprongol Pump. By B. B. Boltwood 
(Amei\ Cft&m .»/., 1897, 19, 76- 78).— In this pump (see the accompany¬ 
ing cut), tlio funnel of the ordinary Sprengol is roplaccd by a globe, 
A, provided with a tap, II, and a tube, I, which is connected with 
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a good water pump. Tlio mercury, 
after passing 0, falls down tho vor¬ 
tical tube, and is swept up the 
left-hand branch by air, which is 
admitted at D, and in this way is 
returned to tho globe, A, tho action 
being thus rendered continuous. 

A. II. 

Inorganic Chemistry. 

Conversion of Hypochlorites 
into Chlorates. l>y l\oTmmrsiiAN 
IhiADUiti (Zeit. tiHorg. C/iem. 9 1897, 
13, 385—4100).— Whon solutions 

of sodium hydroxide, of concentra¬ 
tions vaiying from 1*5 to 25 per 
cent., aio treated with chloiino at 
25—33°, very little chlorate is 
formed. The conversion of hypo¬ 
chlorite into chlorate is evident in 
solutions of 10 per cent., and in 
solutions above 20 per cent, the 
duration of the experiment has a 
great influence on the decomposition. 
Strongly alkaline solutions of sodium 
hypochlorite, if allowed to remain 
in the dark at 25—28 J for sotuo 
time, slowly decompose, yielding 
chlorate, sodium chloride, ami 
oxygon j the decomposition is more 
pronounced whon the solution is 
exposed to red light, and still more 
so when exposed to yellow light. 

A solution of sodium hydroxide (5 per 
cent.) was saturated with chlorine, 
the excess of chlorine removed by 
a current of dry air freo from car¬ 
bonic anhydride, and an alkaline 
solution of sodium hypochloiito then 
gradually added until freo chlorine 
was no longer present. This solu¬ 
tion was very unstable, and in the 
course of an hour its titration fact or 


altered greatly. After remaining in a closed flask in tho dark for 3 
hours, it was found that free chloiine was evolved, but on slinking the 
flask, this was again absorbed. It therefoie appeal’s that, under some 
conditions, sodium hypochlorite decomposes into chlorine and alkali. 

When a solution of sodium hypochlorite is kept under diminished 
pressure, a regular evolution of oxygen takes place. 
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When solutions of sodium hypochlorite of various strengths are 
heated at J00° in sealed tubes in the dark for various peiiods of lime, 
tho percentage decomposition, in solutions in which the relative quan¬ 
tities of alkali, chloride, chlorate, and hypochlorite are the same, 
decreases with tho dilution until a minimum is reached, and thou, on 
further dilution, again increases; this point is reached when 1 *6 per cent, 
of sodium hypochlorite is present. An aqueous solution of sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite is most stable, therefore, when the number of salt molecules in 
the solution is about 0*4 per cent. The amount of oxygen evolved after 
one hour is about i to J the amount in the chlorate which is formed. 
On further heating, the amount of free oxygen increases, but is never 
more than that contained in the chlorate. The relative amount of free 
oxygen increases with the dilution of the solution, and decreases with 
the rapidity with which the solution is heated. E. C. 11. 

Hypoiodous Acid and Hypoiodites. By Hubert L. Taylor 
(Cfiein. News, 1897, 75, 97).—The author confirms and extends Sclibn- 
bein’s observation. Aqueous solutions of iodine yield, in the presence 
of an alkali, a solution of potassium iodide and hypoiodito; whilst 
with silver salts and mercuric oxide, hypoiodous acid is formed; 
stronger solutions can bo obtained by tho use of iodino water with 
iodine in suspension. The solution from the alkali bleaches indigo 
strongly, but not litmus, that from the silver salts bleaches to a less 
extent, and that from the mercury only very feebly ; but the latter can 
be rendered strongly bleaching by adding a small quantity of alkali. 
All the solutions are completely decomposed by boiling. D. A. L, 

Absorption of Hydrogen Sulphide by Melted Sulphur. By 
H. Pelabon (Conypt. rend., 1897, 124, 35—37).—When sulphur and 
hydrogen are heated together in sealed tubes at 440°, hydrogen sul¬ 
phide is formed and is absorbed by the molten sulphur, hut is liberated 
as tho latter solidifies, the phenomena being analogous to tho ‘‘spitting” 
of silver. Hydrogen is not absorbed by liquid sulphur. 

When hydrogen sulphide and sulphur are heated together, there is 
distinct absorption at 170°, but tho quantity absorbed is much loss 
than at A 10*, and, in fact, between those limits it is higher tho higher 
the temperature. Even boiling sulphur at ordinary pressure absorbs 
considerable quantities of the gas. Tho phenomena are very differ out 
from those of ordinary solution; at 410°, in a vacuum, the sulphur 
retains the whole of the absorbed gas, and only liberates it during 
solidification. 

Hydrogen and sulphur begin to combine at 250°, but between this 
point and 350° combination is not complete. O. H. B. 

Density of Ozone. By Marius Otto (ContpL rend., 1897, 124, 
78—81).—A glass ilask was filled with oxygen and weighed, and after¬ 
wards filled with ozonised oxygon and again weighed. The ozone was 
next estimated by absorbing it in potassium iodido solution acidified 
with sulphuric acid. The result of two concordant experiments is 
that tho density of ozone is half as high again as that of oxygen, or 
1*6584. C. H. B. 
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Action of Ammonia on Tellurium Tetrachloride: Tellurium 
Nitride. By R,en£ Metznbr (Compt. rend., 1807, 124, 32—35).— 
Tellurium tetrachloride is completely reduced by dry ammonia at 
200—250°, with formation of ammonium chloride and liberation of 
nitrogen. At 0°, the chloride combines with the ammonia to form a 
yellowish compound, Te01 4 ,3NH 3 , which loses ammonia at the ordinary 
temperature, is decomposed by water with formation of tellurous acid, 
and by aqueous potash with evolution of ammonia. When heated, it 
blackens, gives off ammonia, and then a dark mixture of ammonium 
chloride and tellurous chloride volatilises. 

If carefully dried ammonia is allowed to act on the chloride in a 
specially constructed apparatus, and the product is treated with liquid 
ammonia, washed repeatedly with this liquid, and finally with water, 
tellurium nitride, TeN, is obtained as an amorphous, friable, lemon- 
yellow compound. It detonates with great violence under percussion, 
or when heated to about 200°. It is not, however, decomposed by 
water nor by dilute acetic acid, but aqueous potash liberates all the 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia. O. H. B. 

Action of Hydrogen Sulphide and Hydrogen Selenide on 
Phosphorus Oxychloride. By J. Adolphe Besson {Compi. vend., 
1897, 124, 151—153).—When hydrogen sulphide is dissolved in phos¬ 
phorus oxychloride at 0°, and the solution is allowed to remain in a 
closed vessel, a yellowish-white, amorphous precipitate forms in about 
24 hours, and after many weeks small, acicular crystals also separate. 
The amorphous product and the crystals have the composition 
and the former can be crystallised by dissolving it in phosphorus 
oxychloride in a closed vessel at 150°. When heated at 150°, the 
oxysulphide yields a sublimate of pentasulphide, and if heated in a 
vacuum at 200° for several hours, it completely decomposes into pent- 
oxide and pentasulphide. It is slowly decomposed by water and moist 
air with liberation of hydrogen sulphide, bums in air or oxygen, and 
is violently oxidised by nitric acid. 

If the solution of hydrogen sulphide in phosphorus oxychloride is 
heated at 100°, or, better, if the oxychloride is heated in a cloned 
vessel with an open tube containing hydrogen persulphide, all the 
hydrogen sulphide is replaced by hydrogen chloride and the thio- 
oxychloride, P 2 OjSCI it is formed. It is a colourless liquid with a 
peculiar odour, and is slowly decomposed by water; it boils at 104° 
under a pressure of 10 mm. and at 119° under a pressure of 30 mm., 
and does not solidify at — 30°. When heated in a vacuum at 
300—350°, it yields a sublimate of phosphorus pentasulphide followed 
by one of the penloxide, whilst a vitreous residue is left containing 
phosphorus, sulphur, and chlorine. 

Hydrogen selenide has no action on the oxychloride at the ordinary 
temperature, but acts slowly at 100°, the products being brown phos¬ 
phorus pentaselenide and metaphosphoryl chloride, PO a Cl. The re¬ 
action is represented by the equation, 4POCL + 5H. > Se = 1011Cl + l\ > Se f 
+ 2P0 2 C1. " o. II. ii. ‘ 

Action of Chlorine and Steam on Red-hot Carbon. By 
Alexander Nauaiann and F. G. Mudived (Z>V., 1897, 30, 317—351) 
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—The primary reaction w represented by the equation 201 2 + 2H 2 0 + 
(J = 4HCJ1 + C0 2 , and not, as Lorenz suites (Abstr., 1896,'ii, 17), by 
OI a + IT 2 0 + C —2IIC1 + 00. Some carbonic oxide is undoubtedly 
formed, but this is due to a secondary action of carbon on the carbonic 
anhydride first formed, as is proved by the fact that the amount of 
carbonic oxide is increased when the layer of carbon is made longer, or 
the gases are passed more slowly through tho heated tube. In the 
presence of excess of chlorine, a certain amount of carbonic oxide is 
oxidised to anhydride: CJ1 3 -j- H 2 0 + CO — 2HC1 + C0 2 . 

In the presence of excess of steam, no chlorine passes over unchanged, 
but some hydrogen is formed, and more of it in proportion as the 
temperature is higher, and the contact of the gases with the carbon of 
longer duration. 

Lastly, it is pointed out that all these processes, resulting in the 
formation of hydrogen chloride, are exothermic, and that in conse¬ 
quence, when once the action is started, no further supply of external 
heat should bo necessary; this is important from the point of view of 
a possible technical application of the processes. 0. "F. T>. 

Helium. By Marcellin P. E. Beutiielot { Compt . vend ., 1897, 124, 
113—119).—-Tho author has repeated his experiments on the action of 
a silent discharge on argon in presence of benzene, and confirms his 
earlier statements (Abstr., 1895, i, 412). 

When helium is treated in the same way, there is not at first 
any luminous phenomenon visible by daylight, but after 11 or 12 
hours’ action of the discharge a characteristic orange luminescence 
appears and gradually increases in intensity. Its spectrum under 
atmospheric pressure shows the lines 587*5, 516*0 and 500*0 of helium, 
the line 546 of mercury, and the hydrocarbon band at about 426. 
After 17 hours’ action of the discharge, with successive additions of 
small quantities of benzene, 13*7 per cent, of helium was absorbed, 
and this was increased to 16 per cent, in 39 hours. The product is a 
resinous solid similar to that obtained with argon. 

Under similar conditions, but in presence of carbon bisulphide in 
place of benzene, helium is absorbed in the same way as argon. There 
is, however, no continuous luminescence, but only a “rain of firo” at 
live surface of contact of tho gas and tho mercury; some of tho holium 
linos aro shown, however. After 182 hours’ action 55*5 per cent, of the 
helium was absorbed, and this was raised to 68*4 por cent, after 210 
hours. 

When the product is heated in a vacuum, helium is liberated, and 
after removal of carbon bisulphide and a trace of carbonic oxide (result¬ 
ing from action on the glass), it again behaves in exactly the same 
way when subjected to the action of the discharge in presence of 
benzene. 

The gas not absorbed in the first experiments even after prolonged 
action of the discharge, if brought in contact with fresh benzene and 
mercury and again subjected to the discharge, shows the characteristic 
luminescence, and is gradually absorbed. 

Helium, like argon, is not affected by the action of the discharge in 
presence of mercury only, t\ IL. B, 
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AT 4.ifln.mi Colouring of Crystals of the Haloid Salts of the 
AiTrg.il Metals by means of Sodium and Potassium Vapour. 
By Felix KRnuTz(2?e?\, 1897,30, 403. Compare Giesel,this vol., ii, 170). 
—A claim to priority. (See Kreutz, Anz. Akad. Jffss., Krakow , 
April, 1892). M. O. F. 

Alkali Trihaloids. By Charles H. Herty and Homer V. Black 
(Amer. Chem. J., 1896, 18, 847—849. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 
474 ).—An investigation to determine whether the mixed trihaloids of 
the alkali metals are isomorphous mixtures or true chemical compounds. 
The results obtained with rubidium dibromiodide confirm the latter 
supposition, the successive crops of crystals obtained from a solution of 
the ingredients in the requisite proportions being identical in compo¬ 
sition. , A. W. 0. 

Action of Halogen Hydracids on Solutions of the correspond¬ 
ing Alkali Salts. By Alfred Ditte ( Corrupt. rend., 1896, 123, 
1281—1283).—When hydrofluoric acid is added to a saturated solution 
of potassium fluoride, the solubility of the latter rapidly diminishes from 
963 grams per 1000 grams of water to 324*6 grams per 1000 when 
40*3 grams of hydrogen fluoride are present. From this point the 
solubility decreases very slowly with addition of more acid, roaches a 
minimum of 295*7 grams in 1000 when 113*6 grams of acid are present, 
and then increases somewhat rapidly as the proportion of acid increases. 
With sodium fluoride, the phenomena are similar, and the two curves 
have the same general character, although the actual quantity of salt 
dissolved is very much less. The minimum of 22 5 grams in 1000 is 
reached when 45*8 grams of acid is present. Analogous phenomena 
are observed with bromides and iodides, and they will be described in 
detail in a subsequent memoir. The numbers agree with Berthelot’s 
calorimetric determinations which indicate the existence of more or less 
completely dissociated compounds of the salt and hydracid. 

0. H. B. 

Action of Alkali Hydroxides on Solutions of the correspond¬ 
ing Halogen Salts. By Alfred Ditte (CompL rend., 1897, 124, 
29—32).—When potassium hydroxide is added to a solution of potas¬ 
sium bromide, the solubility of the latter decreases as tho proportion 
of the former increases. At fir&t the curve is practically rectilinear, 
but afterwards the weight of bromide precipitated by a given weight 
of hydroxide diminishes as the total quantity of hydroxide present 
increases. 

With sodium bromide, which can form a hydrate, the phenomena 
are different. The solubility of tho bromide at first diminishes rapidly 
as the proportion of hydioxide increases, and then the rate of diminution 
becomes much slower, and between ceitain limits the total quantity of 
solid matter in solution remains constant. Finally, precipitation of 
the bromide again begins, and the solubility diminishes rapidly as the 
proportion of hydi oxide increases. The curve seems to bo formed of 
two distinct branches, one of which corresponds with a hydrated and 
the other with the anhydrous bromide. 

Potassium chloride and iodide and sodium chloride, which do not form 
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hydrates, behave like potassium bromide. Sodium iodide and potassium 
fluoride, which do form hydrates, behave like sodium bromide, and give 
a curve with two parts. The intermediate section of tho curve probably 
represents a condition of complex equilibrium in liquids containing both 
the hydrated and anhydrous salts. Even in solutions containing a large 
proportion of hydroxide, the curves give no indication of the formation 
of a compound of the hydroxide and the salt. C. H. B. 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride on Alkali Sulphates. By Albert 
Colson (CompL rend*, 1896,128,1286—1288).—Contrary to the general 
belief, sodium sulphate dried at 150° is attacked by dry hydrogen 
chloride at the ordinary temperature. When a large quantity of the 
sulphate is in contact with a small quantity of the gas, which cor¬ 
responds with the maximum development of heat, the pressure of the 
gas after equilibrium has boon established is independent of its mass. 
With 10 grams of the salt and 93 c.c., and 180 c.c., of gas, tho pressures 
observed were 

t 10° 100° 120° 175° 120° 

p. 2 15 23 77 24 mm. 

If the tomperature is suddenly raised, tho pressure developed is at first 
considerably higher than that properly corresponding with the tem¬ 
perature, but gradually returns to its normal value. This result is 
most probably due to the co-existence of several phases of the reaction 
and the superposition of one phase on another. The co-existence of 
several phases is duo to the slowness with which equilibrium is reached 
and differentiates dissociation in multiple phases from dissociation in 
successive periods such as that observed by Isambert with ammonio- 
,silver chloride. 

With excess of sodium chloride in place of sodium sulphate (2*8 grams 
of sodium chloride and 1 *8 grams of sulphuric acid), the pressures were 
also independent of the mass of hydrogen chloride present, and were 
as follows: 

t 0° 8*2° 37° 100° 

p. 128 135 163 262—320 mm. 

With the system NallHO t +IKfl-Tr^Oj+NaCl, tho maximum 
pressure at 0° excoods 2(550 mm. I n addition to this system, tho phases 
in which tho author imagines tho reactions to take place and which 
correspond respectively to tho pressures given above .are, Na Q SO.+ 
2II0UJt 2 S0 1 + 2Na(Jlawd 2Na a 8G 1 + 2JTC1 - 2HNaS<> t + 2NaCl. A 
fourth phase may result from the combination of sulphuric acid with 
the sodium hydrogen sulphate. O. H. B. 

Decomposition of Metallic Sulphates by Hydrochloric Acid. 
By Albert Colson (Gompl>renot, 9 1897, 124,81—84).—When excess of 
dry lead sulphate is brought in contact with dry hydrogen chloride, the 
pressure, of tho hydrogen chloride depends on the temperature, and is in¬ 
dependent of the mass of the gas present. If (he solid is afterwards 
treated with alcohol, sulphuric acid is dissolved, and hence it would seem 
that this acid is partially displaced by hydrogen chloride. It is possible, 
however, that tho alcohol disturbs the conditions of equilibrium. 

( Whon dry hydrogen chloride comes in contact with dry cupric sul- 
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phate, the latter changes from white to yellow-brown. The pressure of 
the gas depends on the temperature, and not on the mass of gas present. 

If lead sulphate is placed in a vessel of porous earthenware and 
treated with hydrogen chloride at 0°, and the salt is afterwards com¬ 
pletely removed, it is found that the earthenware has absorbed a 
considerable quantity of sulphuric acid, which must therefore have 
been liberated. Similar results are obtained if the lead sulphate, after 
treatment with the gas, is squeezed between asbestos paper; the latter 
absorbs a considerable quantity of free sulphuric acid. 

On the other hand, sulphuric acid does not decompose lead chloride 
at 15° in an atmosphere of hydrogen chloride. The tension of dissocia¬ 
tion at 15° is less than half an atmosphere, and decomposition does not 
take place until the pressure is reduced. 

The displacement of a volatile by a non-volatile acid of the same energy 
is not determined solely by the volatility of the displaceable acid, and, 
as a rule, heat or alteration of pressure is necessary in order to pro¬ 
duce a change. The displacements is analogous to heterogeneous 
dissociations, and the maximum pressure at the ordinary temperature 
is usually less than one atmosphere. 

In reversible chemical phenomena, as for saturated vapours, the heat 
developed, L, is connected with the absolute temperature, T, and the 
pressure, p, by the relation L = T/A26 (u - u) dpjdT, u' being the volume 
of 1 kilogram of the substance when completely volatilised, and u the 
volume of the same mass condensed. 0. H. B. 

Action' of Lithium on Carbon and certain Carbon Com¬ 
pounds. By Antoine Guntz ( Compt . rend., 1896,123, 1273— 1275). 
—Lithium carbide, CoLi 2 , is formed when lithium is heated to redness 
in a vacuum with carbon, or when it is heated in a current of carbonic 
oxide or carbonic anhydride. In the latter case, the current of gas 
must be'slow, so that the temperature does not rise above a dull rod 
heat; at a bright red heat, very little carbide is formed. When the 
metal is heated in ethylene or acetylene, a mixture of carbide and 
hydride is formed, but methane has practically no action. If tho nitride, 
instead of the metal, is heated with carbon, the carbido is mixed with a 
large proportion of cyanide, and the cyanide is also formed in con¬ 
siderable quantity when the metal is heated in a carbon dish in a current 
of nitrogen for the preparation of the nitride. 0. H. B. 

Silver Hydride. &y Edwin J. Bartlett and William E. Brow 
{Amer. Chem, 1897, 19, 49—52).—When hypophosphorous acid is 
added to silver nitrate solution, the mixture becomes wine-red, then 
black, and finally deposits a black, flocculent precipitate. If the pre¬ 
cipitate is left in the solution, it is converted into metallic silver, but, 
on the other hand, if it is collected, washed, and dried at 60°, it con¬ 
sists of silver hydride ; it loses 0*7 per cent, when ignited, metallic 
silver being left. The authors do not experimentally prove that tho 
loss on ignition is due to hydrogen. A. H. 

Calcium Carbide; a new Reducing Agent. By Henry N. 
Warren {Chem. News,. 1897, 75, 2—3).—The oxides of load, copper, 
tin, iron, manganese, nickel, cobalt, chromium, molybdenum, and tung- 
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ston yield calcium alloys when heated with calcium carbide. The alloy 
in the case of lead is brittle and sonorous when struck, it molts at a 
lower temperature than pure lead, and acts less energetically towards 
water than lead alloys with the alkali metals. The presence of the 
calcium renders copper cold-short, and iron brittle and very oxidisable 
in contact with water. D. A. L. 

Action of Boron on Iron and Steel, and Errors in Iron Analy¬ 
sis caused by the Presence of Boron, By Henry 1ST. Warren 
(Chem.News, 1897,75, 91).—“ Boron-eisen” can be obtained by melting 
feme borate under a layer of borax; the compound obtained scratches 
flint; moreover,iron becomes contaminated with boron merely by heat¬ 
ing the cast metal with fusible borates, or by reducing its oxide by 
means of carbon in the presence of a fusible borate ; the amount of 
boron thus entering into combination amounting to from A to 2 per 
cent. IX A. L. 

Action of Dissolved Carbonic Anhydride on Iron. By Paul 
Petit (Compt. rend., 189G, 123, 1278—1280). — When water containing 
638 milligrams of calcium carbonate per litre dissolved in carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, but neutral to phenolphthalein, is brought in contact with finely 
powdered iron, more than half the carbonate is precipitated, and iron is 
dissolved. Water saturated with carbonic anhydride will dissolve as 
much as 500 milligrams of iron per litre, with liberation of an equiva¬ 
lent quantity of hydrogen. The iron is converted into ferrous carbonate, 
and if the solution is exposed to air, ferric oxide is precipitated. 

The water of the Moselle was found to dissolve 3*15 milligrams of 
iron per litre; if previously treated with a current of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride for a few minutes, it dissolved 200*6 milligrams; but if mixed 
with lime-water until slightly alkaline to phenolphthalein, it dissolved 
no iron at all. 

Water containing about 0*1 gram per litre of calcium chloride, sodium 
chloride, potassium sulphate, or calcium nitrate, but no carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, dissolved only minute traces of iron, al though a notable amount 
of iron was oxidised, sodium chloride being most active, and potassium 
sulphate coming next. If the solutions are saturated with carbonic 
anhydride, the quantity <?f iron oxidised but not dissolved remains prac¬ 
tically the same, but the quantity of iron dissolved in each case is con¬ 
siderable, and is decidedly largest with potassium sulphate, the same 
with the sodium chloride solution as with water, less with calcium 
chloride, and considerably less with calcium nitrate. The potassium 
sulphate solution becomes alkaline, and the residue contains iron sul¬ 
phide. With this exception, the action peculiar to* each salt is inde¬ 
pendent of the presence of carbonic anhydride. 

When air has access to the solutions, the quantity of iron dissolved 
remains practically the same, but the quantity of iron oxidised increases 
enormously. 0. H. B. 

Action of Water of the Hubb Coal Mine on Cast Iron. By 
Frank W. Durkee (Avier. (JJmh. J., 1896, 18, 849—858).—Cast iron 
for some time submerged in the water of the mine was found to have 
become changed to a mass resembling graphite, and soft enough to bo 
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easily cut witli a knife. Analyses of the original and of tho trans¬ 
formed cast iron showed that the latter had lost considerably in per* 
centage of iron and gained in oxygen. 

The presence of ferrous sulphate in the water of the mine is accounted 
for by supposing that the iron pyrites in the coal has been acted on by 
moist air, and the sulphuric acid thus formed has attacked the cast 
iron, thus accounting for the loss of iron. 

The oxide of iron found in the transformed cast iron is supposed to 
be due to a secondary chemical action, whereby the oxygen of the air 
dissolved in the water had attacked the original cast iron. 

A. W. C. 

Pur© Carbide of Iron. Dy Edward D. Campbell ( Amer . Cham. «/., 
1896, 18, 836—847).—Carbide of iron prepared by a method differing 
but slightly from that used by Arnold and Head (Trans., 1891, 788) 
was found on analysis to have the formula (JFe^; this carbide is solublo 
in hot, moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid, the gaseous pro¬ 
ducts being hydrogen, butane, and probably ethane, butylene, and di¬ 
butylene. The probability of the existence of a series of ferrocarbons, 
with a general formula C n Fe gll , analogous to the olefine series of hydro¬ 
carbons, is also discussed. A. W. 0. 

Volatility of Ferric Chloride. By Henry P. Talbot {Amer. 
Ghem . J., 1897, 19, 52—59).—When a solution of ferric chloride is 
evaporated to dryness and the residue heated at 130° for 2 hours, no 
perceptible volatilisation of the salt occurs. If, however, an ammonium 
salt is present, or if the iron salt is evaporated with aqua regia, a slight 
loss does occur. A. II. 

Silicide of Chromium. By Guillame J. L. de Cjialmot (Amer. 
Ghem . J., 1897, 19, 69—70).—When chromium sesquioxidc, charcoal, 
and excess of silica are heated in tho electric furnace, a crystalline 
chromium silicide, Si 2 0r, is produced. It occurs in long, grey needles, and 
is attacked by hydrofluoric acid. The product cannot easily bo ob¬ 
tained free from silicon. A. II. 

Reduction of Wolframite by Carbon in the Electric Furnace. 
By Ed. Defacqz (Gompt. rend,, 1896, 123, 1288—1290).—Wolframite 
was mixed with 14 parts of sugar charcoal for 100 parts of tlio mineral 
and heated in an electric furnace for 12 minutes with an arc of from 
950—1000 amperes and 50 to 60 volts. The metallic product contained 
92*59 per cent, of tungsten and 5*08 per cent, of carbon, with some iron 
and silica. The slag consisted chiefly of calcium oxide with 10*75 per 
cent, of tungstic anhydride and some ferric oxide and silica. Noither 
the metal nor the slag contained manganese, although the original 
wolframite contained 15*9 per cent, of this element. 0. H. B. 

Recovery of Uranium from Residues. By A. Gawalowskf 
(Zeit. anal. Chem. 9 1896, 35, 678).—The author has improved his 
method (Abstr,, 1877, i, 345) byreplacing the ammonium carbonate by 
sodium carbonate (commercial ammonia soda), which is both cheaper 
and more efficient as a solvent for uranium phosphate. The bulk of 
the phosphoric acid is removed from the solution by adding ferric 
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chloride, and the remainder by adding magnesia mixture as long as it 
produces turbidity. The filtrate from the magnesia precipitate may 
either be acidified at once with acetic acid, or the uranium can be pre¬ 
cipitated by adding hydrochloric acid, boiling off carbonic anhydride, 
and then adding excess of ammonia. M. J. S. 

Alums of Vanadium Trioxide. By Augusto Piccini (Zeit, anorg . 
Chem., 1897, 13, 4.41—446; also Abstr., 1896, ii, 304). —Potassium 
t miadium alum, K 2 V 2 (S0 1 ) 1 + 24H 2 0, is obtained in a similar manner 
to the alums previously described. It crystallises in transparent, 
greenish-violet crystals belonging to the cubic system. It is very easily 
soluble in water, crystallises only from the syrupy solution when 
cooled to 0—10°, and melts in its water of crystallisation at 20°, 
forming a green liquid; at the ordinary tempoiature, over sulphuric 
acid, it gradually loses part of its water ; at 100°, it loses 35 per cent.; 
and becomes anhydrous at 230°. Sp. gr. — 1 782 at 4°/20°. 

Thallium vanadium rt/w»?,Tl i V J (SO J ) t + 2 nT 2 0, crystallises in pentago¬ 
nal hemihedric or dyakisdodecahedric, reddish-violet crystals belonging 
to the cubic system. It is very easily soluble in warm water, somewhat 
loss so in ihe cold. The crystals gradually alter when exposed to the 
air, and behave like the preceding salt when heated, becoming anhydrous 
at 230°, and leaving a yellowish-green residue. Sp. gr. = 2*342 at 
4°/20°. 

Sodium vcmmdium alum, Na 2 V 2 (S0 4 ) 1 + 24H 2 0, crystallises from its 
syrupy solution at 0° in octahedra, and melts in its water of crystalli¬ 
sation at 9°. 

The author gives a table of the specific gravities and solubilities of 
the vanadium alums and the refractive indices of the crystals. 

E. C. R 

An Experiment with Gold. By M. Carey Lea {Zeit. anorg . 
07iem , 1897,13, 447—448 ; also Am. J . Scl., [iv], 3, 61).—A beautiful 
green solution is obtained when a 10 per cent, solution of sodium 
hypophosphite is mixed with 1 c.c. of a gold chloride solution (10 c.c.~ 
1 gram of gold) and a drop of sulphuric* acid; as soon as the solu¬ 
tion begins to darken, 30 c.c. of water is added. This solution becomes 
gradually turbid, and a bluish-black procipitato of metallic gold is 
deposited. After filtration, the green filtrate again becomes gradually 
turbid, and this phenomenon can bo observed many times. The green 
coloration is duo to the presence of finely divided metallic gold pre¬ 
cipitated in the blue modification ; and if the solution is shaken and 
allowed to remain, a precipitate of gold is obtained on the sides of the 
containing vessel which is yellowish brown by reflected light and bright 
blue by transmitted light. E. O. E. 

Action of Phosphorus on Platinum. By A. Granger {Compu 
rend., 1896, 123, 1284—1285).—When platinum is heated in phos¬ 
phorus vapour in a curront of carbonic anhydride at a temperature 
sufficient to start and maintain the action, the product is a greyish- 
black, lustrous, friable mass of the phosphide Pt,,P 6 described by 
Clarke and Joslin (Abstr., 1884, 400). Contrary, however, to the 
statement of these observers, the author finds that this phosphide is 
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completely soluble in aqua regia if the action is sufficiently prolonged. 
At high temperatures, a product is obtained which approximates in 
composition to PtP, and at a bright red heat the product retains only 
4 per cent, of phosphorus. 

When spongy platinum is used, the action takes place below a red 
heat, and the product is then the diphosphide PtP 2 . Contrary to 
Schrotter’s statement, the author finds that this compound is not com¬ 
pletely soluble in aqua regia, and the part that dissolves has exactly 
the composition Pt.P-. C. II. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Igneous Bocks from Smyrna and Pergamon. By Henry S. 
Washington (Amer. J. Sci., 1897, [iv], 3, 41—50).—Several andesitic 
rocks from near Smyrna and Pergamon, in western Asia Minor, are 
debcribed; analyses are given of the following. I, augite-andesite 
from Mount Pagos, south of Smyrna; the fresh rock is dark grey, 
with numerous phenocrysts of labradorite, augite, and fewer of biotite, 
in a hyalopilitic ground-mass consisting of microlites of labradorite 
and orthoclase and a colourless glass; sp. gr. 2'640. II, augite-ande- 
fcite from Kara Tash, west of Smyrna; this is a very dark, compact 
rock with numerous small labradorite, and few augite and biotite, pheno¬ 
crysts in an almost black, highly vitreous ground-mass; sp. gr. 2-601. 
Ill, biotite-dacite from Pergamon; when fresh, this a dark grey 
rock with numerous phenocrysts of labradorite, biotite, hornblende, 
and some of sanidine, in a fine-grained or vitreous ground-mass; sp. gr. 
2*525 ; here, although no quartz is present, the silica is high enough 
for the rock to be called a dacite. 

Si0 2 . A1 3 0 3 . Fe>0 3 . FeO. MgO. CaO. Na«0. K a O. II 2 0. Total, 

I. 60-68 16-19 5*37 1-58 2-96 5*88 3-11 3*95 0-98 100-70 

II. 61-93 18-47 1-93 2-23 2*66 4*31 2-92 3*92 2*28 100*65 

III. 63*17 17*15 2*84 1-31 2*17 4*17 3*08 4*19 2*51 100*59 

The rocks are compared with other volcanic rocks from western 
Asia Minor. L. J. S. 

Missourite, a new Leucite Bock from Montana. By Walter 
H. Weed and Louis V. Pibsson (Amer. J. tici., 1896, [iv], 2, 315—323)* 
—The Highland Mountain consists of an extinct group of greatly 
eroded volcanoes rising out of the plains of central Montana. The 
granular rock here described forms the irregular core or stock, 2 \ 
miles long, of one of these denuded volcanic centres; it is situated at 
the head of Shonkin Creek, on the north side of the mountains. The 
freshest and coarsest-grained rock is dark grey, with a mottled appear¬ 
ance, much resembling a coarse-grained gabbro; it has the following 
percentage mineralogical composition : 

Iron ore. Augite. Olivine. Biotite. Leucite. Analcile. Zeolites. 

5 50 15 6 16 4 4 
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The structure is granular, but is wholly allotiiomorphic; iron ore, 
apatite, and olivine have been first formod, whilst the leucite and augite 
have crystallised contemporaneously. 

Leucite, separated from the powdered rock by means of a heavy 
liquid, gave analysis I, this agrees with the usual formula KAl(SiO^)-,; 
average sp. gr. 2*44. 

Analcite and a new zeolite have been formed by the altera¬ 
tion of the leucite. The small portion of the powdered rock which 
floated in liquid of sp. gr. 2*30 gave analysis II; it consists of a minute 
intergrowth of two minerals, one isotropic and probably analcite, the 
other with weak double refraction which, as shown by the analysis, is 
probably a potassium zeolite of the natrolite type. Deducting from II 
the constituents of analcite, the figures under III are obtained; these 
agree approximately with the formula (K 2 ,Ca)Al 2 Si 5 O 10 + 2H 2 0, which 
is like that of natrolite, but with potassium and calcium in place of 
sodium; a potassium zeolite would be the expected result of the 
alteration of leucite. 



SiOj. 

Al/),. 

Fep,. 

MgO. 

GaO. 

K„0. 

Nap. 

lip. 

Total. 

I. 

54-16 

22-24 

0-C8 

traco 

o-io 

18-86 

0-70 

2 29 

99*33 

II. 

50-18 

25-07 

trace 

— 

1*70 

8-36 

6*53 

9 02 

100 86 

IIT. 

45-85 

26-07 

— 

— 

3*12 

15-35 

— 

9-61 

100*00 

IV. 

46 06 

10-0L 

3-17 

14*74 

10*55 

5-14 

1*31 

1*44 



Total 
(less O 


FoO. 

TiO a . PjO B . 

MnO. 

BaO. 

SiO. 

SO,. 

a 

for Cl). 

IV.cont. 5-61 

0-73 0-21 

trace 

0*32 

0-20 

0-05 

003 

99-56 


The bulk analysis of the rock by E. B. Hurlburt is given under 
IV; this is compared with analyses of a leucite-basalt, absarokite of 
Iddings, and shonkinite (Abstr,, 1896, ii, 192). Here there is about 
the same silica percentage as in shonkinite, but there is more potas¬ 
sium, so that leucite has been formed instead of orthoclase. Leucite 
has not before been described as a constituent of a granular, plutonic 
rock. L. J. S. 

Composition of Hawaiian Soils and Rocks. By Albert B. 
Lyons (Ahm. J. 8ci., 1890, [iv], 2, 421—429).—Several analyses are 
given of frosh and weathered volcanic rocks, and of the soils derived 
from those. I is the mean of 9 analyses of frosh lavas (the silica 
extremes are 35*86 and 58*06). II the mean of 3 analyses of tufa; 
this consists essentially of fragments of lava, moie or less weathered, 
with also some fragments of coral limestone, <fcc. Ill is the mean of 
3 analyses of “ rotten ” ([weathered) lava. 1Y the mean of 10 analyses 
of soils; here the material was boiled for 2 hours in hydrochloric acid 
of sp. gr. 1*15, and the percentages are calculated from the weight of 
the ignited material. By this method, the insoluble residue consists 
almost wholly of silica and titanic anhydride, but contains some in¬ 
soluble alkali silicates. I a, (fee., are the same analyses calculated on 
the assumption that the Al 2 O s , and all the iron, as Ee 2 0 2 , have re¬ 
mained constant; this shows that there has been a considerable loss of 
silica, as well as of the more soluble constituents. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IY. 

la. 

Ila. 

Ilia. 

IVn. 

Si0 2 

TiO s 

47*86 

3*63 

41*79 

21*32) 
7*33 j 

40*00 

1680 

128 

1393 

320) 
110 J 

800 

ai 3 o 3 

Fe.O s 

15 03 

8*59 

14*02 

11 69 

32*81 

33*92\ 

22*59) 

J 

30*05 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

FeO 

4 46 

1*11 

2*31/ 

156 

37 

35 

not o^t. 

MnO 

0*50 

0*29 

0*30 

0*21 

18 

10 

5 

4 

CaO 

8*62 

10 55 

trace 

1*26 

303 

352 

— 

22 

MgO 

6*08 

10*73 

0*58 

1*19 

213 

858 

9 

20 

lTa.,0 

4*22 

1*99 

0*47 

0*50 

148 

66 

7 

9 

K,0 

1*07 

0*91 

tiace 

0*43 

37 

30 

— 

8 

PriO 

0*19 

0*09 

0*30 

— 

7 

3 

5 

not pst, 

P.O, 

0*63 

0*67 

0*42 

0*68 

23 

23 

6 

12 

Ss&„ 

0*10 

0 13 

0*42 

0*22 

4 

4 

6 

i 

eo 3 

— 

0 29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

ft 

0*11 

““ 

— - 




L. 

•j. s. 


[The Sacramento Mountains Meteorite.] By Warren M. Foote 
(Amer. J. Sri., 1897, [iv], 3, 65—66).—This iroo, which has been found 
in the Sacramento Mountains, Eddy Co., New Mexico, weighs 237 
kilos., and measures 80 x 60 x 20 cm. On the surface are the usual 
characteristic markings and pittings, and the Widmanstatten figures 
are exceptionally regular and distinct. The latter distinguish this iron 
from the El Capitan iron, found in 1893 about 90 miles north of the 
Sacramento range. As there is an entire absence of surface altera¬ 
tion the iron must have fallen at a comparatively recent date, and it is 
probably the meteor seen to fall in 1876. Analysis gave Fe, 91*39; 
M, 7*86; Co, 0*52; Total, 99*77. L. J. S. 

[Water] from Chichan-Kanab, Yucatan. By Jas. Lewis Howe, 
andH. D. Campbell (Amer. J . Sci., 1896, [iv], 2, 413—415)—The 
Chichan-Kanab (little sea) is an almost unknown lake, over 6 leagues 
in length, in the interior of the peninsula of Yucatan. Water fiom 
near the shore of the lake gave analysis I, in grams per litre; that 
from the centre of the lake gave II. 



Ca. 

Mg. 

K. 

Na. 

so 4 . 

01. 

n B s. 

I. 

0*865 

0*313 

0 025 

0*301 

3*361 

0*368 


31. 

0*600 

0*325 

0*019 

0*533 

2*607 

0*362 

0*0495 


The water near the shore is thus richer in calcium sulphate than 
that at the centre of the lake. Samples of material from the shores of 
the lake consist of gypsum. L. JT. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 

The Causes of Absorption of Oxygen by the Lungs. By J. 
Lorrain Smith and John S. Haldane (Proc. physiol. Soc., 1896—1897, 
16).—The normal oxygen tension of arterial blood varies from 35 to 
66 per cent, of an atmosphere in different animals, but is neaily 
always higher than that in the alveoli. It rises and falls with i iso 
and fall of the oxygen tension of the inspired air. It falls with a fall 
of body temperature. When the oxygen supply of the body in in- 
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sufficient, the oxygen tension of the blood leaving the lungs rises 
relatively to that of the alveolar air and may become three or fom 
times as high. Assuming that hemoglobin has the same properties 
inside and outside the body, the symptoms caused by diminished 
atmospheric pressure, or deiiciency of oxygen in the inspired air, are 
not due to the hemoglobin passing through the lungs being insuffi 
ciontly saturated with oxygen. W, 1), IT, 

Elimination of Water and Carbonic Anhydride from tho 
Skin. By Wakelin Barratt («/. Physiol 1897, 21, 192—208; Proc, 
physiol. Soc. 9 1896—1897, 10—12).—The output of carbonic anhydride 
from the skin is small compared with that of water ; the ratio for tho 
upper limb at 35° is 1: 200. There are variations from day to day, 
and from hour to hour. At 35°, the elimination of carbonic anhydride 
is greater than at 25° ; the effect of temperature on the elimination of 
water is not marked. 

The application of a ligature to the limb causes an increase in tho 
carbonic anhydride and a decrease in tho water eliminated. 

W . IX II. 

Influence of Great Altitude on the Formation of Haemoglo¬ 
bin. By J. Wmsy (Zeit. physiol. (Jhem , 1897, 22, 526—527).-Tho 
experiments wore made on rabbits at Andormatt and Pilatus. Control 
experiments were carried out on animals of the same litteis kept at 
Basle. There was an increase in the number of corpuscles (from 
12 —24 per cent.), but none in the haemoglobin. There is no ground 
for attributing a beneficial influence of high altitudes to the assimila¬ 
tion of iron and formation of haemoglobin. W. D. IT. 

Influence of Inanition on the Bones and Teeth. By Huoo 
Weiske (Zeit. physiol. Ch&nx., 1897, 22, 485—499). — The experiments 
wore made on rabbits. Aftor starvation, there is a slight loss of 
weight in tho bones, which falls equally on their organic and inorganic 
constituents. In the teeth, on the other hand, tho loss falls principally 
on their organic constituents W. D. If. 

A Diffusion Apparatus. My E. Wa* mouth Betd ( J. Physiol., 
1897, 21, 85 —100).—Tho apparatus described and figured is for the 
purposo of determining tho relative <li{fusibilities through parchment 
paper of substances (glueoso and peptone) normally absorbed in tho 
intostino under conditions of temperature, pressure, <fcc«, analogous to 
thoso in the body. These experiments were made with a view of com¬ 
paring the numbers with those obtained in the gut of tho living animal. 
The same paper can bo used over again for glucose, but proteid solu¬ 
tions affect its permeability. Griibier’s peptone is twice as diffusible 
as Witte’s, and glucose is 3*74 times more diffusible than Giubhpr’s 
peptone. W. D. II. 

Amount of Nucleon in Human Muscles. By Martin Muller 
(Zeit. physiol. Ohem ., 1897, 22, 561—566).—The amount of nucleon 
(pkosphorcarnic acid) found in the muscles of human adults in thebe 
experiments was 0 11, 0'13, and 0*22 per cent. It is less in the 
muscles of the now born ; in five experiments, the results were: 0*04; 
0*06; 0 02; 0*00; and 0*01 percent. W. 1>. M. 
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Influence of Fat in the Food on Milk. By Henry Wing (Ami. 
Agronom , 1896, 22, 94—95; from Cornell Univ. Agric. JErp.Stat. Bul~ 
let in, 1895).—The addition of fat to the fodder of cows increases neither 
the quantity of milk secreted nor the amount of fat in the milk. 

* W. D. H. 


Amo unt of Nucleon in Cow’s, Human, and Goat’s Milk. By 
Karl Wittmaack (Zeit. physiol. Chem., 1897, 22, 567—574).—In 
cow's milk, the percentage of nucleon (phosphorcarnic acid) averaged 
0*056 ; in human milk, 0*124; in goat's milk, 0*11. W. D. H. 

Phosphorus in Human and Cow's Milk. By Max A. Sieg¬ 
fried (Zeit. physiol. Chain., 1897, 22, 575—578).—In cow's milk, the 
phosphorus of the nucleon accounts for only 6 per cent, of the total 
phosphorus; in human milk, where the nucleon is twice as abundant 
(see Wittmaack, preceding abstract), it accounts for 41*5 per cent, of 
the total phosphorus. The rest of the phosphorus in human milk is in 
the casein; there is practically no inorganic phosphorus. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Acids and Alkalis on the Electrotonic Currents of 
Nerve. By Augustus D. Waller (Proc. physiol. Soc ., 1896—1897, 
6 —9).—The typical effect of acids is to augment the catelectrotonic 
and diminish the anelectrotonic current. Alkalis produce the opposite 
effect. W. D. H. 

Deep and Surface Temperature of the Body after Section 
of the Spinal Cord. By Marcus S. Pembrdy (Proc. physiol. Soc , 
1896—1897, 13—15).—The observations were made on a patient in 
whom the cord had been crushed. The surface temperature of the 
paralysed parts was high, even when the deep temperature was sub¬ 
normal. The paralysed parts were dry compared with the non- 
paralysed portions of the body. W. D. TT. 

Effect of a Meal on the Nitrogen of the Urine. By Otto 
Yeragutt (J. Physiol , 1897, 21, 112—125).—After a meal rich in 
proteids, the output of nitrogen in the urine shows three rises, one im¬ 
mediately, the second 2 to 4 hours, and the third 6 to 7 hours lator. 
If the food is poor in proteids, the thiee rises are still seen, but are 
not so well defined. The first rise is the most constant. Residence at 
1000 metres above sea-level makes no difference in the result. 

w. d. rr. 

The Yellow Pigment of Urine. By Archibald E. Garrod (J. 
Physiol 1897, 21, 190—191).—Riva and Chiodera have stated that 
the action of potassium permanganate on urobilin is to conveit it 
partially into a substance which has the characters of the yellow 
pigment of urine. 

Conversely, in the present paper it is shown that the action of pure 
aldehyde on the yellow pigment (in neutral alcoholic solution) is to 
convert it very largely into a substance with the characters of 
urobilin. 

The yellow pigment does not necessarily come, however, ultimately 
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from the bile pigment; hut also, and perhaps primarily, from the blood 
pigment, urobilin being in each case an intermediate substance. 

W. D. IT. 

Albumosuria. By Karl IT. IIcjppekt (Zeit. physiol. Chain., 1807, 
22, 500—507).—Some years ago Noel-Paton (Abstr., 1893, ii, 290) 
described a crystalline proteid occurring in human urine. Crystallisa¬ 
tion occurred spontaneously in the urine on standing, and the proteid 
was recrystallisod after its separation from the urine by the use of 
ammonium sulphate. The present article points out that this proteid, 
which Nocl-Paton considered to be a globulin, is probably hetero- 
albumose. The principal ground on which this conclusion is based is 
the concordance in its ultimate analysis with that of albumoses in 
other cases of albumosuria, and with that of Kiihne’s heteroalbumose. 

W. D. H. 

Fibrmuria. By David M. Greig (J, Pathol and Bacteriol 1897,4, 
401—403).—The occurrence of urine which deposits a clot of fibrin on 
standing is a rare condition. The details of such a case are described ; 
temporary congestion of the kidneys led apparently to an exudation of 
blood plasma, and this formed the source of the fibrin. 

W. D. II. 

Multiple Intestinal Concretions in Man. By Carl Th. Morner 

S Zeit. physiol. Ghent., 1897, 22, 522—525).—The concretions removed 
rom the intestine of a man gave the following result on analysis : 


Magnesium ammonium phosphate . 82*23 per cent. 

Calcium phosphate. 5*24 „ 

Magnesium phosphate . 1*64 „ 

Calcium carbonate. 1*61 „ 

Calcium soap . 0*75 „ 

Neutral fat. 0*20 „ 

Insoluble organic substance. 1*90 ,, 


Water traces of soluble organic substance?, Ac_ 6*43 „ 

W. D. H. 

Chlorides and Phosphates of the Blood in Disease. By 
Waolaw von Moraozewnki (Virchow’s Archin 1896, 146, 424—452). 
—The blood was investigated in a number of diseased conditions of 
diverse kinds. Clinical and chemical details are given in each case. 
In pneumonia, the chlorides are diminished; they rise after the crisis. 
The phosphates are abundant; this is usual in acute diseases, the 
urine showing a correspondence. In nephritis, there is an increase in 
the chloridos and a decrease in the phosphates. In lead poisoning, if 
lead is passing into the urine, the blood is rich in chlorides. The 
urine is poor in chloridos, rich in phosphates, the opposite to the 
blood; the same is true for anaemia. W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of Nitrites. By John S. Haldane, R. H. 
Makgill, and A. E. Mavrogordato (J. Physiol, 1897, 21, 160—189). 
—A full account of experiments of which a preliminary notice has 
already appeared (this vol., ii, 63). W. D. H. 
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Physiological Action of Choline, Neurine, and Allied Sub¬ 
stances. By Frederick Walker Moit, and William D. Halliburton 
(I’.-oc. physiol. jSoc., 1896—1897, 18—20).—When injected into the 
circulation, small doses of choline hydrochloride cause a marked 
temporary fall of blood pressure, -which is cardiac, and not peripheral 
in origin. It occurs also after section of the vagi. Neurine hydro¬ 
chloride produces a preliminary fall and a subsequent rise of pressure, 
respiration being slowed and deepened. This drug is more toxic than 
choline, less than a decigram being the fatal dose in a dog; respira¬ 
tion ceases before the heart. 

The physiological interest of these observations is derived from the 
fact that the cerebrospinal fluid, in cases of brain disease, where, as 
in general paralysis of the insane, there is great wasting of the brain 
substance and disintegration of its cells, produces exactly the same 
effects as solutions of choline. Normal cerebrospinal fluid is innocuous; 
the toxicity of the pathological fluid is due to some non-proteid 
substance precipitable by phosphotungstic acid. It is probable that 
thib substance is choline, derived from the lecithin of the brain. If 
this is the case, the enfeebled circulation with severe fainting fits and 
fatty degeneration of the heart, so frequently seen in cases of general 
paralysis, will be in part accounted for. The blood removed by vene¬ 
section from patients during the fits contains the same substance. 

W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of Hydrastine Hydrochloride. By 
Charles D. F. Phillips and Marcus S. Pembrey (Proc. physiol. tioc., 
1896—1S97, 4—6).—The effect of hydrastine hydrochloride on the 
various systems is described in detail ; the most marked effect is con¬ 
vulsions similar to those produced by strychnine. The drug is used as 
an abortefacient, and the present experiments on cats confirm this ; it, 
however, at the same time kills the offspring. W. D. JI. 

Fermented Fish. By Carl Th. Morner {Zdt. physiol. Chew., 
1S97, 22, 514—521).—In some parts of northern Sweden, fish are 
loosely packed in casks with a little salt, the casks are closed, and 
allowed to remain for some weeks. The fish, therefore, is eaten in 
what is practically a putrefied condition. The gases obtained were 
carbonic anhydride, hydiogen sulphide, and vapour of methyl 
mercaptan. Succinic acid is abundant, and so are both volatile, and 
solid fatty acids. Ammonia, methylaminc, dimothylamine, trimethyl- 
amine, and choline were found among the bases. Leucine is present 
in abundance, and etbylic alcohol and acetone in small quantities. 
Tyrosine, Indole, seatole, phenol, putrescin and cadaveiine are absent. 

W. D. IT. 

Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Butylic Alcohol Fermentation. By Oskar Emmerling {Per., 
1897, 30, 451—453).—After repeated attempts to isolate Fitz’s iC Pacil~ 
lus butylicus,” a variety of hay, obtained from Alsace, was idtimately 
found to yield this organism. 
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The pure bacillus quickly sets up butylic alcohol fermentation in 
glycerol, producing from 100 grams of glycerol, f>*3 grams of pure nor¬ 
mal butylic alcohol, and from 100 giaius of mannitol, 10* r > grams of 
butylic alcohol. Comparison with Bcycrinek'h “ OmnulolmHer butyl- 
icum ” showed that the latter produced no trace of butylic alcohol 
from glycerol, although it gave it with giapo sugar; it is not identical, 
therefore, with Fitz’s bacillus. 

On distilling the product of the action of the bacillus on grape-sugar, 
a small quantity of a solid substance melting at 60°, probably palmitic 
acid, passes over along with the ethylic alcohol and steam. 

J. F. T. 

The Changes which take place in Milk, either Spontaneously 
or during Culinary Processes. By Antoine Beuttamp (Bull. fioc. 
Chim ., 1896, [iii], 15, 426—455. See this vol., 113,183).—A continua¬ 
tion of an historical roview of the subject. M. W. T. 

Fermentation produced by Moulds. By Oskae Evmeblijr. 
(Her., 1897, 30, 454—155).—By the action of JTvcor racewosns on 
100 grams of cane-sugar in a solution containing 2 grams of potassium 
phosphate, 1 gram of magnesium sulphate, and 5 grams of potassium 
nitrate in L500 grams of water, largo quantities of carbonic anhydride 
arc produced, together with 1*46 per cent, of othylic alcohol and 0*31 
gram of pure succinic acid, the latter being isolated by means of its 
lead salt. On extracting the filtrate from the lead salt with alcohol 
and evaporating, 1*83 gram of glycerol (identified by means of the 
acraldehyde reaction) were obtained. 

The numbers representing the relative proportions of these sub¬ 
stances produced in this fermentation are: alcohol 22, glycerol 1*85, and 
succinic acid 0-31. J. F. T. 

Hydrolysis of Melezitose by Soluble Ferments. By Emile E. 
Boubquelot and Tf. Hekissey (./. Warm ., 1896, [vi], 4, 385—387. 
Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 322). —Distilled water which has been left 
in contact with a mature culture of Aspergillus niyer for 3 days readily 
hydrolyses molezitose, most probably iuto (/-glucose and tonranose. 

J. J. B. 

Action of the Oxidising Fermont of Mushrooms on Phenols 
and Phenolic Ethers. By Emile K. Houkquklot {J. Pharm., 1896, 

| vij, 4, 211—2*18, and 4 10—4 17. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 383, and 
this voL, ii, 66).—The oxidising ferment is best obtained from Ilumih 
(Mica, or, in default of this, from Lacfarius vein!Inns, Bert., or L . ml- 
lerentt , Fr., but the latter yield less active solutions. 

Phenol, in a slightly alkaline solution, is readily oxidised by the 
ferment. <iuinol, pyrogallol, and its isomerates are also readily oxi¬ 
dised. Phloroglucinol, however, is oxidised but slowly. Anisoil and 
phenotoil, in aqueous alcohol, are readily oxidised; also guaiacol. The 
latter is not merely coloured by the oxidising foment of mushrooms, 
but also by ferments from numerous phanerogams. The red colour 
produced on guaiacol can bo changed to blue by adding o-naphthol in 
aqueous alcohol. Acotylguaiacol and veratrole give yellowish-red pie- 
cipitatos; a solution of creosol first changes lo green, and then becomes 
reddish-yellow, but., on shaking, it again turns green; finally, a yellowish 
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precipitate is formed. Acetyl eugenol behaves in much the same way 
as eugenol. Vanillin, in 1 per cent, aqueous solution, gives a volumi¬ 
nous precipitate, and the reaction proceeds more readily in the presence 
of a little acid. Vanillic acid acts in much the same way. 

J. J.S. 

Selection of Organic Nutritive Substances. By Wilhelm 
Pfeffer (Pied Centr 1896, 25, 813—814; from Pringheim’s JaM 
1895, 28, 205—26S; and Pot. Centr., 1896, 65, 202).—In experiments 
with Aspergillus niger grown in a solution containing glycerol (1 per 
cent.) and dextrose (6 per cent.), it was found that the glycerol was 
not attacked, whilst with 2 per cent, dextrose and 7*3 per cent, 
glycerol, the dextrose was entirely consumed. Penicillium utilises 
glycerol in relatively large amounts. Lactic acid also is not attacked 
in presence of dextrose, whilst acetic acid is utilised in greater quantity 
than dextrose when they are present together. Small quantities of 
dextrose in presence of much peptone are entirely consumed. Both fungi 
attack dextro- and Isevo-tartaric a^ids, but prefer the former. Asper¬ 
gillus flavescens , and Monilia Candida behave similarly, whilst Asper- 
gillusfumigatus, Mortierella reticulata , Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, “rose 
yeast,” “Levure de Duclaux,” and B. subtilis utilise both acids equally. 

Lsevo-tartaric acid is an unsuitable food for such fungi as prefer the 
dextro-acid, but suitable for those which do not split up racemic acid. 

As regards the relation between the nutritive value of organic sub¬ 
stances and their chemical constitution, there is no definite rule; com¬ 
pounds very similarly constituted may have very different food values, 
and vice versa . The nutritive value also cannot be judged by the 
heats of combustion, which are, for example, identical in the case of 
the optical antipodes, which are frequently physiologically different. 

The relative food value is generally estimated from the rate of de¬ 
velopment under equal conditions. The author also determined the 
amounts of dry fungus obtained by the consumption of 100 parts of 
nutritive matter. The relation is called the economic coefficient. In 
the case of Aspergillus niger , the following economic coefficients were 
obtained: glycerol —20; dextrose = 43. With Penicillium glaucum , 
glycerol = 20; dextrose = 33. 

Aspergillus niger , beer yeast, and Saccharomyces ellipsoideus in no 
case attacked mandelic acid. Penicillium glaucum behaved differently. 
Yeasts which split up racemic acid, seemed to prefer dextromandelic 
acid, whilst lsevo-mandelic acid was chiefly consumed when inoculated 
with a mixtiu-e of putrefying bacteria. N. H. J. M. 

Crystallisation of Xanthophyll (Carotin) and Proof of its 
Presence in Leaves. By Hans Molisch (Ckem. Centr., 1896, i, 
815—816 ; from Per. dent. bot. Ges ., 14, 18—28).—The author’s 
'potash' method of separating chlorophyll and xanthophyll in leaves is 
as follows. The fresh green leaves, either whole or in small pieces, are 
immersed in dilute alcohol containing 40 per cent, of alcohol by 
volume, and in which 20 per cent, by weight of potassium hydroxide 
is dissolved, and left in closed vessels in the dark until all the chloro¬ 
phyll has been extracted. In many cases, one day suffices for the 
complete extraction of the chlorophyll, the whole of the xanthophyll 
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remaining in the leaves. After washing with water, the loaves aie 
immersed in glycerol. Every cell which formeily contained cliloi ophyll 
is now seen tinder the microscope to contain crystals of xanthophyll, 
and whilst the epidermis and vascular bundles are free from those crys¬ 
tals, the assimilation parenchyma appears impregnated with them. In 
some few cases, the xanthophyll separates in yellow drops, or permeates 
the whole of the cell content. The crystals vary from yellowish to 
brownish orange, and exhibit a most remarkable nacreous lustre. 
Crystallogiaphic examinations were made with the leaves of Mimulus 
moschatus , Dougl.; Polygonum tinctorlum , L. \ Mercurialis annua , L., 
and an etiolated leaf of wheat. The xanthophyll crystals obtained 
from Viola od&mta have the form of very long, narrow tables. Their 
optical properties indicate that they belong to the rhombic system. 
Unmistakable differences in the crystals from various crystallisations 
render it improbable that they are all identical. They are soluble in 
ether, absolute alcohol, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, glacial acetic 
acid, and concentrated solution of chloral hydrate, but insoluble in 
dilute acids and alkalis, and in wator and glycerol. With concentrated 
sulphuric acid or nitric acid, the crystals become indigo-blue, turning 
quickly yellow, however, in the latter case, Bromine water or vapour 
causes a fugitive blue coloration, and then the crystals become colourless. 

With concentrated hydrochloric acid and phenol or thymol, the 
crystals, after a short time, become deep blue. In iodised chloral hy¬ 
drate, they turn dirty green. All these reactions are best shown with 
leaves which have been freed as far as possible from water. 

The author does not attempt to decide whether the crystals formed 
in this reaction are all xanthophyll or all carotin crystals, or whether 
these are identical or whether they consist in part of colouring mat¬ 
ters nearly related to carotene. He names them all carotin, and under¬ 
stands by that term a group of closely-related colouring matters 
which are analogous to the colouring matter contained in tho carrot. 
He has attempted to prove that the crystals are not coloured choles¬ 
terol crystals. E. W. W. 

Colouring Matters contained in Leaves, and the Relationship 
of Chlorophyll to tho Colouring Matter of Blood. By W. O. 
Albxandbii Tsciimon (Chon. Cent)'., 1896, i, 816—817,from tichweiz. 
Woch. PJiarrn ., 34, 85—87).—The yellow-colouring matter of leaves 
and probably that also of flowers, is a mixture of xanthocarotin, whose 
solution shows three absorption bands in the violet, and xanthophyll, 
whoso solution exhibits no bands, but absorbs the ultra violet rays 
(end-absorption). Both compounds were obtained in a crystalline 
form, and neither contains nitrogen. The clilorophyll of living leaves 
is probably the product of tho union of two other compounds of which 
one is phyllocyanin, and the other a colourless compound of unknown 
composition. Phyllocyanin and its compounds exhibit absorption 
spectra, of which only two of the five bands seen in the visible part of 
the spectrum agree with those of the oxyhemoglobin of blood. By 
employing a quartz spectroscope, the author has detected a new band 
at the end of the violet which agrees exactly with the principal absorp¬ 
tion band of blood observed by Soret, resembling it also in its constancy 
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of position, which varies only between the lines G and M. The reddish 
yellow crystals of phyllopurpuric acid obtained from alkaline solutions 
of chlorophyll, that is, from salts of chlorophyllic acid, exhibit essen¬ 
tially the same spectrum, in the visible part of tho spectrum, as the rod 
hsematoporphyrin prepared by Ncncki from blood. The solutions of 
both show a red fluorescence. 

Assuming that similarity of absorption spectra is indicative of 
similarity of atomic constitution, then chlorophyll must be nearly 
allied to the colouring matter of blood. Moreover, both series of com¬ 
pounds, on distillation with zinc, yield pyrroline, hence both evidently 
contain the pyrroline ling. 

The quartz spectroscope employed by the author contained a quartz 
doublet lens in the collimator tube, and in place of the telescope a quartz 
lens. The prism was a Cornu prism composed of dextro- and lrnvo- 
rotatory quartz. The containing vessels were also of quartz, and the 
heliostat hid a German-silver mirror. With this apparatus, the solar 
spectrum as far as the Fraunhofer line U could be photographed so that 
the additional portion of the spectrum was longer than the ordinary 
visible portion. Many phenomena hitherto named end-absorptions 
were found to consist of bands. E. W. W, 

The Supply of Soil Nitrogen. By Eugen W. IIilgaud [Ann, 
Rep . Ay Ac. Exper. Stat. Univ. California for 1894—1895,32—35).—Ex¬ 
periments were made to discover a plant suitable for the climate 
of California, for the purpose of green manuring, especially for orchards* 
It has been noticed that, when orchards have been carefully weeded for 
a number of years, their production decreases, notwithstanding the 
application of manures; the soil, moreover, deteriorates physically. A 
leguminous plant, Tetragonolobus pwpwwa, for which the name 
“ square-pod pea ” is proposed, seems likely to be suitable. It yields 
24—2G tons per acre (equivalent to about 5 tons of hay). Its nitrogen 
percentage is less than that of lucerne or clover, but the nitrogen of the 
produce of an acre would be much greater. If sown in January, it 
could be ploughed in by the middle of May. 

The alkali soils of California contain in the first 12 inches as much 
as 0*33 per cent, of soluble salts, consisting mainly of sodium chloride 
and sulphate, but containing no less than 12 per cent* of nitrate. This 
corresponds with 1400 lbs. of sodium nitrate per acre in the first 
12 inches of soil. N. H. J. M. 

Distribution of the Salts in Alkali Soils. By Eugen W. 
Hilgard and Bobert H. Loughridge (Ann. Rep. Agric. Exper . Stat. 
Cniv. California for 1894—1895, 37—71).—Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, the alkali soils of California yield very heavy crops, or nothing 
at all, according to whether there is a heavy rainfall or not. With 
irrigation, good crops are certain for some years, after which, owing to 
evaporation and the consequent rise of alkali to the surface, the land 
becomes worse than before. The following numbers show the amounts 
of soluble salts (in lbs. per acre) in the soil and subsoil of unirrigated 
land, bearing natural vegetation. 
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Sodium. 

Smliuin. 

Bodmin. 

Alklll. 


1 st 12 inches 

Niti lie 

Chloiidi. 

CdiboinU. 

Sulphates 

370 

Totil. 

20 

190 

230 

810 

2 nd „ 

— 

190 

1110 

730 

4160 

3rd „ 

— 

1010 

13590 

2150 

17080 

4th „ 

— 

20 

4010 

620 

4680 


The results are impoitant as showing that the greater amount of the 
salts are not far from the surface, and that the amount is limited. 
The land can therefore be completely cured by underdrainage. 

The application of gypsum (15 tons per acre) gives very good 
results with barley on land which was otherwise sterile. It was found 
that the percentage of sodium carbonate was greatly reduced at the 
surface, and even, though to a less" extent, in the subsoil. The appli¬ 
cation of gypsum also had the effect of liberating potash from the 
zeolites of the soil, giving iiso to an inciease of potassium sulphate 
in the first 6 inches of soil. The nitrates were also increased. 

In order to check evaporation, the land should be deeply tilled, and 
to enable the deep tilth to be maintained, ci ops should be giown which 
allow hoeing. This is, howovor, impossible in the case of “ black ” 
alkali soils; theso must be treated with gypsum some time before 
sowing, aftor which irrigation may be necessary. 1ST. 1L J. M. 

Growing Sugar Beets on Alkali Soils. l)y Eugen W. TIilgard 
and Robert H, Loughridgij (Ann. llep. Agric. Exp. tftat. Univ. Cali¬ 
fornia for 1894—1895, 71—91). Sugar beet of good quality can be 
grown on land containing as much as 12,000 lbs. of alkali salts per 
acre to the depth of 3 feet, provided that the amount of sodium 
chloride does not exceed 0*04 per cent, or 1,500 lbs. per acre. Car¬ 
bonates are much less injurious than chlorides, and probably not more 
injurious to the quality of the roots than sulphates. The maximum 
amounts of carbonates and sulphates, when good roots wore obtained, 
wore respectively about 4,000 lbs. and 9,000 lbs. per aero in the first 
3 or 4 feet of soil 

The appearance of a soil is not a sufficient guide, since compact soils 
show an olllorosconce quito out of piopoition to the small amount of 
alkali present, whilst loo,o soils, which show very little enioreseence, 
may contain excessive amounts ol soluble salts. N. JL J. M. 

Diminution of the Nitrogenous Matter in Wheat in the 
Department of Nord. By L>\llam> (Co nipt, rend , 1897, 124, 
158—159).—Eight samples of wheat grown in tho Ddparfcoment du 
Noid, and analysed by Millon in 1848, contained fx’om 10*23 to 13 02 
per cent, of proteids in tbo normal condition, and 12*32 to 15*11 per 
cent, when dry. Six samples of wheat giown in the same locality in 
1895, two in 1890, and one in 1887 were found by tho author to con¬ 
tain from 8*96 to 10*62 per cent, ot proteids in the noiinal state, and 
10*36—12*51 per cent, when dry. Wheat now grown in Algoria con¬ 
tains the same percentage of proteids as tho Algerian wheats examined 
by Millon* The yield per hectare in Algeria remains practically 
what it was in 1852, but that in tho D^partement du Nord has been 
increased from about 14 hectolitres per hectare to 23 hectolitres* 
Schlmsing has shown that the proportion of proteids in wheat depends 
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on the richness of the soil in nitrogen, and the author suggests that a 
gradual exhaustion of the nitrogen in the soil explains the diminution 
observed in the wheat of the D6partement du Nord. 0 , JI. B. 


Value of Creamery Separator Skim Milk for Pig Feeding, By 
William A. BLENRY*(zBm. Rep. Agric. Exper. EiaL Unfa. Wisconsin, 
No. 12, for year ending June, 1895, 7—72).—A number of experiments 
are described in which pigs were fed with maize meal alone, and with 
maize meal together with different amounts of skim milk. The follow¬ 
ing average results show the weights (m lbs.) of meal and skim milk 
required to produce 100 lbs. gain in live weight. 


Grain alone ... 

Meal 1 lb. to skim milk 1—3 lbs. 

99 >» 9) 99 ^ 5 99 

1} JJ 99 5 ^ „ 

99 99 99 99 ^ ^ 99 


Maize meal. 

50G 

321 

265 

250 

207 


Mvim milk. 

585 

1018 

1434 

1616 


Taking the averages of all the experiments, it is seen that 462 lbs. 
of skim milk saved 100 lbs. of meal, the largest saving being whon 
1—3 lbs. of skim milk is used for each lb. of meal. 

The chief value in the utilisation of skim milk is not, however, in 
saving meal, but in maintaining a healthy condition, and in promoting 
the rapid growth of the animals. N. If. J. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Decomposition of Mercurous Chloride and the Estimation of 
free Chlorine. By Iyotibhushan Bhaduri, Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1897, 
13, 407—411).—When a neutral or alkaline solution containing 
chloride, chlorate, hypochlorite, and free chlorine is treated with an 
excess of mercury, the chloride and chlorate remain unaltered, the free 
chlorine forms mercurous chloride, and the hypochlorite forms mer¬ 
curic oxide j further, the free chlorine acting on the hypochlorite forms 
hypochlorous acid, and this combines with mercury to form mercuric 
oxychloride, which is insoluble in water. The mixed precipitate of 
mercury compounds is separated by filtration, carefully washed, and 
then treated with a very slight excess of dilute hydrochloiic acid. 
Mercurous chloride and free mercury remain undissolved. The quan¬ 
tity of mercuric chloride dissolved by the hydrochloric acid gives tho 
quantity of hypochlorous acid, and the free chlorine is represented by 
the mercurous chloride. The chlorine in the latter compound is esti¬ 
mated by titration with alkali; but, in order to obtain correct results, 
it is necessary to boil the mixture for about 15 minutes, and, after 
allowing it to cool, to collect the residue, treat it again with alkali, 
collect and wash. The chlorine in the filtrates is estimated by means 
of silver nitrate, after acidification with nitric acid. E. 0. II. 

Estimation of Oxygen in the Air and in Aqueous Solution, 
By D. Albert Kreider {Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1897,13, 418—426; also 
Am. J. Sci., [iv], 2, 361—367).—The method consists in treating a 
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measured volume o£ air with strong hydriodic acid in the presence of 
nitric oxide, then neutralising the acid with potassium hydrogen 
carbonate and estimating the liberated iodine by means of N/10 
arsenious acid. This method is similar to the one employed for the 
estimation of perchlorate previously described (Abstr., 1896, ii, 128) ; 
and tho same precautions muss be taken to exclude the air. 100 c.c. 
of air, calculated at 0° and 760 mm., is taken for each experiment, and 
the best quantity of nitric oxide to employ is 15 c.c. The results 
are accurate to 0*05 per cent. 

It is proposed to estimate the oxygen dissolved in water in a similar 
manner; each experiment takes only about 10 minutes. The mean of 
the results giveb 6*022 c.c. of oxygen in 1000 c.c. of distilled water at 
20 ’ and 760 mm. 

A full description of the apparatus employed is given. 

B. 0. R. 

Estimation of Organic and Ammoniacal Nitrogen. By Aime 
Pagnoul {Ann. Agron., 1896, 22, 5-43—514).—The following modifica¬ 
tion of Kjeldahl’s method is recommended. Tho substance (0*5—1 
gram ; or, if soil, 10 grams) is boiled with sulphuric acid (25 c.c.) and 
a drop of mercury; loss than an hour is usually sufficient. The 
mixture is then poured into a flask with 200 c.c. of water, caustic 
soda solution (*40 c.c.), is added, and the whole cooled. Zinc dust (about 
1 gram), caustic soda (40 c.c.), and potassium sulphide (6 c.c.) are 
quickly added, and the distillation proceeded with. The condenser is a 
long tubo which dips into acid of known strength; it is connected 
with the flask by means of a tin tube. To prevent the acid from 
getting too hot, the receiver is placed in a vessel containing cold 
water. 

If the substance to he analysed contains nitrates, it is boiled for a 
short timo with a few c.c. of ferrous chloride and hydrochloric acid 
before the sulphuric acid is added. 

The caustic soda solution employed is prepared by heating soda-lime 
(1 kilo.) with distilled water (1 litre). The object of adding it in two 
separate portions to the acid is to avoid heating, and consequent 
possible loss of ammonia, before distilling. The sulphide solution con¬ 
tains potassium sulphide (200 grams), and caustic potash (100 grams per 
litre); of this solution, 0 c.c. suffices when 0*8 gram of mercury is 
employed. N. H. J. M. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Guano. By E. Franke (Ohmi. Zeit,, 
1896/20, 325—326).—llasolhoff has rocommonded that 5 grams of 
the guano should be extracted with water on a Alter, the filtrate made 
up to 250 c.c., and the joint ammonia and nitric nitrogen estimated by 
Ulsch’s process in 25 c.c. of the liquid (0*5 gram of the sample). The 
insoluble matter on the Alter is then treated by Kjeldahl’s method. 

The author Ands that the results obtained by this method are very 
seriously below the truth; this is, no doubt, due to the presence of 
nitrogenous organic matters soluble in water, but which are imper¬ 
fectly decomposed by boiling with aqueous soda. The Anal conclusions 
are (l) that Jodlbaur’s phonol sulphuric acid process works very well 
with samples of guano if they do not contain more than 2 per cent, of 
YOL. LXXII. ii. 17 
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nitre , (2) that the results are satisfactory if the guano is first treated 
in the manner directed by Ulsch (reduction with iron and sulphuric 
acid), and then at once by KjeldahPs process. L. be K. 

Analysis of Sodium Nitrate. By Aimj: Pagnoul'(Aw^. Agron.* 
1896, 22, 541—543).—Analyses of sodium nitrate by Schlcesing’s 
method are liable to an error of 1 per cent, or more. The indirect 
method in which the chlorine, sulphates, moisture, and insoluble matter 
are determined, and the nitrate estimated by difference, is a longer 
process but gives better results. Even an error of 10 per cent, in each 
determination (and in the same direction) will only give an error of 
less than 0*5 per cent, in the case of 96 per cent, sodium nitrate. 
Moreover, the exact nature of the impurity is ascertained by the 
indirect method. 

In Schlcesing’s method, a correction is necessary, especially - when 
only small quantities of gas are obtained (as in water and soil analysis), 
as the gas is never completely absorbable by ferrous chloride. In order 
to make this correction, a graduated tube is employed, so constructed 
that a few c.c. of a mixture of ferrous chloride and hydrochloric acid 
can be admitted. After absorption, the residual gas is measured. 

N. H. J. M. 

Sensitive Test for Nitrous Acid. By E. Biegler (Zeit. anal 
Chem ., 1896,35,677—678).—To 5—6 c.c. of the liquid add 0*02—0*03 
gram of crystallised 1:4-naphthylaminesulphonic acid, and shake well. 
Then add 2 or 3 drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid and shake 
again vigorously for a minute. Then pour upon the surface 20—30 
drops of ammonia. At the surface of contact of the liquids, a rose 
colour will be developed, which is best observed by transmitted light. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Citrate-soluble Phosphoric Acid by means 
of Molybdate Solution. By Max Schmoeger (Chem. ZelL, 1896, 
20, 497—498).—Koenig has stated that citric acid, when present in 
excess, such as is the case when dealing with citrate-soluble phosphoric 
acid, entirely, or partially, prevents the precipitation of the phosphoric 
acid by means of molybdate solution. The author, on the other hand, 
finds that the phosphoric acid is completely precipitated. 

. If, to save trouble, magnesium mixture is added directly to the 
citric acid solution from basic slags, the phosphoric acid is also com¬ 
pletely precipitated, but the precipitate is contaminated with silica ; 
this may, however, be subsequently separated by means of hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the usual way. L. dk K. 

Estimation of Citrate-Soluble Phosphoric Acid in Basic 
Slags by means of Citric Acid. By Max Passon (Zeit. angw. 
Chem., 1896, 677—678).—The author (Abstr., 1896, ii, 575) has 
modified his process so as to obtain a stronger solution which gives no 
trouble in the further stage of the manipulation. Ten grams of the 
sample is exhausted with half a litre of a 2*8 per cent, solution of 
citric acid for half an hour in a rotating apparatus; 75 c.c. of the 
filtrate is then boiled in a 300 c.c. flask with 20 c.c. of nitric acid, 
15 c.c. of sulphuric acid, and a drop of mercury until the organic 
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matter has been destroyed, and, after adding 20c.e. of a 10 per cent, 
brine, the liquid is made up to the mark, and 100 c.c. of the filtrate is 
treated by the molybdate or magnesia citrate process. L. de K. 

Valuation of Borax. By J. George Heid (Zeit. amjio. Chemie , 1896, 
679).—The following process is recommended. Ten grams of the sample 
is dissolved in water and made up to 250 c.c.; the chlorine in 125 c.c. 
of this solution is precipitated by means of nitric acid and silver 
nitrate, and after weighing the silver chloride, the corresponding 
amount of sodium chloride is calculated. 25 c.c. of the solution is mixed 
with excess of hydrochloric acid and evaporated to complete dryness on 
the water-bath, the residue dissolved in water, and the chlorine pre¬ 
cipitated as before. The difference between the two results gives the 
amount of sodium chloride corresponding with the borax present. 
If, to save time, a volumetric estimation of the chlorine is preferred, 
the dry mass, before dissolving it in water, must be repeatedly extracted 
with absolute alcohol to remove the boric acid. L. de K. 

Organic Analysis by Analysis of the" Gases produced in the 
Berthelot Calorimetric Bomb. By Nathan Zuntz and Jon. 
Frentzel (7k t., 1897, 30, 380—382).—The authors propose to carry 
out an organic analysis at the same time as a determination of the 
heat of combustion, especially with samples of food-stuffs, manures, &c. 
Fori this purpose, the bomb is weighed after the introduction of the 
oxygen, of which the composition is found by careful analyses. At 
the close of the combustion, samples of the gas contained in the bomb 
are analysed, and the total weight of the gas is found by deducting 
the weight of the water and nitric or other acid which is formed, 
together with the ash of the substance, from the sum of the weights 
of the gas put into the bomb, and of the substance taken. The 
results as regards carbon and hydrogen are satisfactory, whilst as 
regards nitrogen they are less so. No analyses are quoted. 

A. H. 

Estimation, of Potassium. By Albert Prager (Ghem. Zeit., 1896, 
20, 2G9. Compare this vol., ii, 160;.—The author states that when 
potassium chloride in dilute solution is slowly evaporated with platinic 
ehlorido, the platinochloride formed is more crystalline and purer than 
the product obtained in the usual way. 

The following process is recommended for the analysis of compounds 
containing the potassium as sulphate. The solution is carefully pre¬ 
cipitated with barium chloride, excess being avoided, and the filtrate is 
diluted to 75 c.c.; after adding the solution of platinic chloride, the mix¬ 
ture is evaporated on the water-bath, which should not boil, until the 
surface becomes covered with crystals; it is then allowed to cool, and 
when cold the evaporation is again continued until about 5 c.c. of liquid 
is left. When cold, 20 c.c. of 96 per cent, alcohol is added, and the 
precipitate washed, on a weighed filter with 80 per cent, alcohol 
and finally dried at 110°. As some kinds of filter paper contain 
matters soluble in alcohol and water, the author advises washing the 
filter before woighing, first with alcohol and then with hot water, 
■drying finally at 110°. * L. de K. 
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Estimation of Potassium. By Frederick T. B. Depri (Cheat. 
Zeit., 1896,20, 305).—Ruer (this vol., ii, 160) has proposed to calculate 
the amount of potassium chloride from the platinochloride hy mul 
tiplying by 0*304 instead of 0*3056, the factor proposed by Fresonius. 
The author states that the latter is absolutely correct if Fre&enius’s 
instructions are carefully followed, but it is not possible to get potassium 
platinochloride in «*uch a state of purity that it absolutely corresponds 
with the formula; different methods of analysis, therefore, require 
different factors. L. de K. 

Estimation of Lime in Raw Materials used for Cement 
making. By Fritz Kluge (Chew* Zeit., 1896, 20, 372).—Two grain*- 
of the finely-powdered sample, after being heated in a platinum crucible, 
over the blow-pipe, for about 10 minutes, is weighed, removed from the 
crucible and boiled with 50 c.c. of water; 40 c.c. of standard sulphuric 
acid is next added, and the excess of acid titrated with standaid potash 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. 

The acid and alkali should have been checked by means of a limestone 
of known composition similar in quality to the stone under examination. 
The results are very satisfactory, and the analysis can be finished in 
about 20 minutes. L. de K. 

Separation of Thorium from the other Rare Earths by 
Potassium Nitride. By Louis M. Dennis (Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1897, 
13, 412—417).—A solution of potassium nitride is prepared by neutral¬ 
ising a dilute solution of azoimide with pure potassium hydroxide 
and then adding an excess of azoimide. When a solution of thorium 
chloride or nitrate is treated with the above solution and boiled for 
one minute, the thorium is quantitatively precipitated as thorium 
hydroxide. (Abstr., 1894, ii, 256). From a mixture of the rare earths 
prepared from Brazilian monazite, the thorium is also completely pre¬ 
cipitated in a pure state, and the purity of the precipitate is independent 
of the relative amounts of thorium and the other rare earths. 

E. C. U. 

Separation of Aluminium from Iron. By Frank A. Goocn 
and F. S. Havens (Zeit. anorg . Chem., 1897, 13, 435—440; also 
Amer. J. 8ci., 1896, [iv], 2, 416—420).—The method is based on the 
insolubility of aluminium chloride in a mixture of ether and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, whereas ferric chloride is easily soluble. 

A measured quantity of aluminium chloride solution (0*0761 gram 
A1A) was evaporated to dryness in a platinum dish, a solution of feme 
chloride (0*15 gram Fe a O o ) added ; then 15 c.c. of a mixture of equal 
parts of strong hydrochloric acid and ether, and the mixture saturated 
with hydrogen chloride at 15°; a further 5 c.c. of ether was added, and 
the mixture again saturated with hydrogen chloride. The precipitated 
aluminium chloride was collected on asbestos in a filter-crucible, washed 
with a mixture of ether and hydrochloric acid, saturated with hydrogen 
chloride,and driedforhalf an hour at 150°; it was then heated with 1 gram 
of mercuric oxide, at first gently and finally over the blow-pipe, and weighed 
as AI 2 O a . The results were accurate. Instead of heating with mercuric 
oxide, the aluminium chloride may be redissolved and precipitated with 
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ammonia. Care must he taken that sufficient ether is present in tlie 
mix!uie, as, otherwise tlie solution separates into two layers, the lower 
one consisting of a green, oily layer of ferric chloride dissolved in ether. 

E. 0. R. 

Estimation of Sesquioxides in Phosphates and Super¬ 
phosphates. By Von CtRUEber (Zeit. caiyw. Chem. y 1896, 741—742). 
—Ten grams of the sample is heated in a porcelain dish with 150 c.c. of 
water and 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, the whole evaporated to dry¬ 
ness, and the residue treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, filtered, if 
necessary, and made up to 500 c.c. 

Fifty o.c. of the solution is heated in a 200 c.c. flask and nearly 
neutralised with 20 per cent, aqueous soda ; 30 c.c. more of the soda 
solution is then added, and the whole boiled for ten minutes. When 
cold, the liquid is made up to the mark, filtered, and 100 c.c. of the 
filtrate slightly supersaturated with hydrochloric acid ; the alumina is 
then precipitated as phosphate by adding a slight excess of ammonia, 
and boiling for a short time. The weight of the phosphate multiplied 
by 41*8 gives the amount of alumina in 0*5 gram of the sample. 

One hundred c.c. of the solution is placed in a 250 c.c. flask,and the iron 
is reduced by means of metallic zinc and then estimated by means of 
potassium permanganate according to Fresenius’s directions. 

L. de K. 

Estimation of Manganese in Spiegels, &e. By H. Brearlev 
(Ghem. News, 1897, 75, 13—16).—The author, after searching investi¬ 
gation, adopts the following method. One to 1*5 gram of 20 per cent, 
spiegeieison or a proportionate amount of other manganiferous iron is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, oxidised with nitric acid, filtered, if 
necessary, through a small asbestos filter, neutralised with sodium 
carbonate, diluted to about 900 c.c. and treated with a 3*75 per cent, 
solution of sodium acetate at the rate of 20 c.c. per gram of iron. It is 
then boiled and measured, noting the temperature; enveloped in cloth 
to retard cooling, and half the volume syphoned or filtered off, again noting 
the temperature. Thejliquid is cooled, neutralised with sodium carbonate, 
acidified slightly with acetic or sulphuric acid, then run into sufficient 
0*3156 percent, potassium permanganato solution containing 10 c.c. 
of 20 per cent, zinc sulphate solution, shaking constantly, allowed to 
settle, an aliquot part filtered off, acidified, and determined with ferrous 
ammonium sulphate and permanganate. Corrections being made for 
the variations in volume due to temperature, the calculations are as 
usual. D. A. L. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Iron by Means of Potassium 
Thiocyanate. By Arthur Borntraeqer (Chem. Zeit., 1896, 20, 
398—399).—The author compares the intensity of the red colour 
produced on adding potassium thiocyanate to the solution under 
examination ^with that obtained with an iron solution of known 
strength. 

The method is more particularly intended for the estimation of traces 
of iron in the ash of wines or beers. The other salts contained in 
the ash do not influence the accuracy of the process. L. de K. 
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Estimation of Tin and Copper in Tin-dross. By L. Rurup 
{Che,a. ZeiU 1890, 20, 406).—In analysing the dross formed m tm- 
bathb for tinning iron, copper, &c., 500 grams of the well mixed sample 
is fused in a Hessian crucible with cream of tartar, sodium carbonate 
and chalk for about half an hour. The crucible, rapidly cooled, 
is broken, and the metallic button cleaned and weighed.. About 1 
gram of borings obtained from this is analysed by digesting it with 
23 c.c. of ni tric acid. sp. gr. 1*2, adding 10 c.c. of the concentrated 
acid, collecting the stannic acid produced, and converting it into 
stannic oxide by ignition. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness, and 
after dissolving the residue in dilute sulphuric acid, the copper is pre- 
cipitaued electrolytically. k. de K. 

Use of Organic Acids for the Estimation of Vanadium. By 
Philip E. Browning and Richard J. Goodman {Zeit. anorg. Chem ., 
1897, 13, 427—434 j also Amer. J. [iv], 2, 355—360).—The 
authors have examined the applicability to the estimation of vanadium 
of the method described by Browning (Abstr., 1894, 483) which 
consists in reducing vanadic acid to vanadium tetroxide by boiling 
with tartaric acid, and then titrating with iodine. When estimating 
vanadium by this method in the presence of molybdenum and tungs¬ 
ten, the presence of sodium tungstate does not affect the results j am¬ 
monium molybdate is, however, strongly reduced by boiling with 
tartaric acid. Trustworthy results can, however, be obtained if the 
reduction is allowed to take place at the ordinary temperature, leaving 
the mixture for one day. Oxalic and citric acids can be employed in 
place of tartaric acid, but the mixture must then be boiled. With 
citric acid, however, the oxidation by iodine proceeds more slowly, and 
one hour is necessary to complete the reaction, whereas with oxalic 
acid, it is complete in a quarter of an hour, and with tartaric acid in 
30—40 minutes. A large excess of oxalic or tartaric acid does not 
influence the result, but an excess of citric acid must not be employed 
or the results will be too high. 

For each tenth of a gram of vanadic acid present in the mixture, 1 
gram of the organic acid is employed. After reduction, the cold solution 
is mixed with potassium hydrogen carbonate in the proportion of 5 
grams for each gram of organic acid employed, and then a slight excels 
of iodine is added. The excess of iodine is destroyed by arsenious acid, 
and the mixture titrated with iodine in the presence of starch. 

E. C. K. 

Estimation of Nitrites in Waters. By Barret and Jandriek 
{J. Pkarm. 9 1S96, [vi], 4, 248—249).—The authors propose resorcinol 
as a substitute for metaphenylenediamine in the estimation of nitrites 
in water. 0*1 gram of resorcinol is dissolved in 2 c.c. of the given 
water, and 1 c.c. of pure concentrated sulphuric acid is added in such 
a way that it forms a clear layer below the aqueous solution. At the 
junction of the two liquids a coloration is developed, which becomes 
deeper after gentle shaking. At the end of an hour, the tint obtained 
is compared with that resulting from solutions containing known 
quantities of nitrite. Waters containing even jooTrVouo P arfc of 
nitrite give a characteristic rose coloration. JT. J. fcj. 
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Apparatus for Estimating small Quantities of Marsh-Gas 
and other Gases in the Air of Coal-Mines. By Rudolf Jeller 
{Zeit. angw. Ghem ., 1896, 692—702).—A somewhat complicated appa¬ 
ratus made on the Hempel principle, but filled with water instead of 
mercury. The difference in pressure is noted before and after treat¬ 
ing the gas with absorbents, or submitting it to combustion. 

L. de K. 

Estimation of Invert-Sugar. By A. Leys (J. Pharm., 1896, [vi], 
4, 488—490).—In the volumetric estimation of glucose and also of 
invert-sugar, the author finds that the final point can be observed 
much more readily if the saccharine solution is alkaline and not 
acid. It is therefore advisable, after the inversion of cane-sugar by 
means of hydrochloric acid, to neutralise it, or render it alkaline, with 
potash before titrating with Fehling's solution. J. J. S. 

Conditions Affecting the Volumetric Estimation of Starch 
by means of a Solution of Iodine. By Fannie T. Littleton 
(Ames. Ghem . J., 1897, 19, 44—49).—The author finds that, for 
equal weights of starch, the depth of colour produced varies with the 
size of the granules; moreover, the intensity of the colour produced 
with different quantities of starch is not proportional to the amount 
of starch present, and is also greatly influenced by the presence of 
proteid matter. The method can only be used with substances con¬ 
taining a large amount of starch, and the solutions to be compared 
should be as nearly as possible identical. 

Chloroform extracts iodine from starch iodide solution, even in pre¬ 
sence of a large excess of starch. A. H. 

Different Methods for Estimating Cellulose. By H. Suringar 
and Bernhard Tollens {Zeit. angw. Ghem., 1896, 712—719; 742—750). 
—The authors have made a thorough investigation of the various 
processes in use for the estimation of cellulose, and have tabulated the 
results. 

Lange’s process, fusing with potassium hydroxide, yields a fairly 
pure cellulose, but causes a considerable loss, whilst Gabriel's method 
of treating with glycerol and potassium hydroxide yields an impure 
product. The chlorine method of Cross and Bevan is only to be 
recommended as a conventional process for testing jute. The best 
process seems to be the chlorate method recommended by Schulze, but 
the authors have not yet made a sufficient number of experiments to 
bo able to spoak decisively. L. de K. 

Estimation of Aldehyde in Alcohol. By JosEr Paul {Zeit. 
mud. Ghem., 3896, 35, 647—659).—The method is a colorimetric one 
in which the reaction with a solution of magenta decolorised by sul¬ 
phurous acid is employed, but the conditions are defined with greater 
precision than heretofore. To prepare the reagent, the purest < diamond 9 
magenta is dissolved in 1000 parts of cold water and the solution 
filtered; a volume which contains 0*05 gram of magenta is then 
mixed with an aqueous solution of sulphurous acid containing (by 
iodine titration) exactly 0*5 gram of IfjSOj, and the mixture is made 
up to 100 c.c. In well-stoppered bottles, the reagent can be kept for 
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several days. The aldehyde-free alcohol required can only be ob¬ 
tained by boiling a large quantity (8 litres) of alcohol in a flask with 
an inverted condenser fed with water of 50—60°; and removing the un¬ 
condensed aldehyde vapour by inserting into the condenser a tube 
connected with an aspirator. After several days, the alcohol may be 
slowly distilled over, but the first 3 litres and the last litre must be 
rejected. Any form of colorimeter may be used, but those of Krfiss 
and Duboscq are recommended as convenient. All specimens of 
alcohol are diluted to 30 vols. per cent, unless the amount of aldehyde 
present is too small to admit of such dilution. A few “ typo solutions ” 
are prepared, containing 25, 50, and 100 milligrams of aldehydo per 
litre of (30 vols.) alcohol, and since the intensity of the colour is only 
proportional to the amount of aldehyde within nairo\v« limits, it is 
necessary so to dilute (with pure 30 vol. alcohol) the specimen of alcohol 
under examination that it may contain approximately the same pro¬ 
portion of aldehyde as one of these type solutions before finally 
measuring in the colorimeter the lengths of solution which give the 
same depth of colour. The operation is thus performed. Equal volumes 
of the type solution and the alcohol to be assayed arc brought to 
16° by immersing them in the same vessel of water; equal volumes 
of the reagent are then added simultaneously, and after 25 minutes the 
mixtures are transferred to the colorimeter and a series of readings 
made as rapidly as possible. For the 25 milligram and weaker typos, 
1 vol. of reagent is added to 10 vols. of alcohol; for stronger types, 
the amount of reagent is proportionally increased. Should the ob¬ 
served lengths differ by more than ^th, a fresh adjustment of aldehyde 
concentration is necessary, and if the adjustment of aldehyde is canied 
on until equal columns give equal depths of colour, the observations 
may be made in a pair of ordinary test-tubes of equal diameter iu 
front of a sheet of white paper. 

Acetal in alcohol may be estimated in the same way. The acetal 
is hydrolysed by the sulphurous acid according to the equation 
C 2 H l ( 00 2 H 5 )2 + S 2 ^ =: CJ i H 4 0 + 2C 2 H. , 0H, so that the acetal is calcu¬ 
lated from the aldehyde found. 

Equally good results were obtained by the use of methyl violet ft It 
from the Elberfeld factory in place of magenta. Al. J. S. 

Action of Stannous Chloride on Ethereal Oils. By Ed u a an 
Hirschsohn (flhem. Centr ., 1896, i, 755 ; from Phann Zeits. Puss , 35, 
65—69).—The author has found that Gurjun balsam oil and stannous 
chloride (Abstr., 1896, ii, 508) give a red coloration which turns violet 
and then blue. The behaviour of a large number of very various 
ethereal oils towards this reagent has now been further investigated 
by him; of these, only those of patchouli, musk, and valerian give a 
reaction similar to that of Gurjun balsam oil. The oils of celery seed, 
cubebs, galangal,laurel, sandalwood (somekinds),pepper, and cardamoms 
give a red to a pale rose colour. Wormwood and camomile oils furnish 
a green to bluish-green coloration. * JE. W. W. 
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Relation between the Refraction of the Elements and their 
Chemical Equivalents. By Joun H. Gladstone {Proa. Roy. Soc., 
1896, 60, 140—146).—A list of the specific refractions Qi- 1 )jd and 
the atomic refractions P(p-l)/d of the elements is given, as de¬ 
duced from observations of tho element itself, its salts or other 
compounds. In a paper by the author on the refraction equiva¬ 
lents of tho elements (Phil, Trans., 1870), it was shown that if the 
metallic elements be arranged in the order of their specific refractions, 
they are roughly in the inverse order of their combining proportions. 
It was subsequently shown that the specific refractive energy of a 
metal is inversely as tho square root of its combining proportion. The 
data collectod in the present paper seive to test this generalisation 
thioughout tho whole range of the metallic elements. If ft is the 
specific refraction and E the chemical equivalent of the metal, then 
should have a constant value. For this pioduct, tho author proposes 
the name “ refractive constant of equivalent weights.” A review of 
the tables given shows that metals which have the same valency have 
the same or nearly tho same constant of lefraction for equivalent 
weights. The constants of tho bivalent, trivalent, quadrivalent and 
apparently quinquivalent gioups are piactically the same, ranging 
about 1*01. When a metal combines in a proportion that indicates 
a lower valency than that ordinarily assigned to it, its constant is 
somewhat elevated. 

If the constants aro calculated for the square root of the atomic 
weight instead of that of the combining proportion, tho following mean 
values are obtained ; 

Uni valonts... 1-30 Trivalcnts.1*75 Quinquivalents...2 19 

Bivalents ...1*40 Quadrivaients ...2*12 

The fact that these numbers increase nearly in the proportion of the 
square roots of 2, 3, 4 and 5, indicates th.it the relation involved is not 
betweon the specific rofiaction and the atom, hut lather between it 
and the combining proportion or chemical equivalent of the metal. 
This brings the optical property into analogy with Faraday's law of 
electro-chemical equivalents. H. O. 

Influence of Temperature on Rotatory Power. By Philippe 
A. GuYEand Emily Aston (Oompi. rend,, 1897, 124, 194—197). Tho 
authors have determined tho specific rotatory powers between 15° and 
100° (approximately) of valeric acid, secondary amylic alcohol, amylic 
benzoate, secondary amylic chloride, amylic paratoluate, propylglycol 
chlorobromhydrin, secondary amylic chloracetin, propylglycol cbloro- 
chloracotin, propylglycol chlorobutyrin, primary amylic alcohol, pro- 
pylglycol chloracetin, propylic /3-mothyladipato, ethylic /3-mothyladipaie, 
amylic chloracetate, methylic chlorosucoinato, ethylic chloromalate, 
methylic phenylglycollate, and ethylic pbenylchloracotate. In all cases, 
the rotatory power diminishes as the temporature rises, the phenomenon 
being continuous throughout the interval specified. There are now at 
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least fifty optically active liquids tlie rotatory powers of whicli are 
known to diminish with a rice of temperature. C. H. B. 


Rotatory Power and Structure. By Philippe A. Guye and J. 
Guhrlhgorine ( Compi . rend 181)7, 124, 230—233).—The following 
specific gravities and specific rotatory powers have been determined, 
and the molecular refractions calculated by the w 3 formula. 


Anr\ lie \ alei ate. 

Amy lie isovalei ale. 

Arnylic valerate (racemic) . . 

Propylic valerate . 

Isopropylie valerate . 

Butyl ic valerate. 

Isobut} lie valerate . 

>Secondary butylic valerate ... 

Racemic arnylic valerate . 

Propylic caproale . 

Isopropylie caproate . 

Butylic caproate . 

lsobutylic caproate . 

Socondary butylic caproate ... 


Sp. Ur. 
bet'll ei*n 
15°&20\ 

Mol. Re- 
fi action. 
(Ol*.) 

[«]«. 

0*8620 

•19-69 

+ 2*00 

0-S553 

50-05 

+ 2*60 

U-8607 

50*58 

+ 3*02 

0-8633 

40*80 

+ 1*90 

0-8510 

40*90 

+ 2-54 

0-8643 

45*31 

+ 1-86 

0*8565 

45*30 

+ 1-41 

0*8534 

45*48 

+ 2*12 

0*8548 

50*40 

+ 1*42 

0*8688 

49*00 

+ 1*87 

0*8650 

40*88 

4-2*10 

0*8668 

54*40 

+ 1*61 

0*8653 

54*36 

+ 1*28 

0*8656 

54*10 

+ 1-88 


There are three series of isomeric propylic compounds and three 
scries of isomeric butylic compounds amongst the ethereal salts 
derived from active arnylic alcohol. If the gradual decrease in rota¬ 
tory power in each of these series is taken into account, it follows 
that in all the series the propyl group behaves as if it were heavier 
than tlie isojiropjl group, whilst the isobutyl group behaves as if 
it were heavier than tlie normal butyl group, and this in its turn as if 
it were heavier than the secondary butyl group. 0. II. B. 


Spectra of Metalloids in Fused Salts: Silicon. By Arnaud 
be Grahont (Compt. rend., 1807, 124, 102—104).—When a highly 
condensed spark is allowed to impinge on silicates fused on a platinum 
spatula (compare Abstr., 1806, ii, 585), the spectrum of the spark 
shows the following linos of silicon: 6060*7 strong, 6342*2 very strong, 
5978*0 somewhat strong; 5060*3 distinct,5048*0 doubtful, 5060*0 and 
5015*5 very strong; 4575*7 very feeble, 4568*9 somewhat distinct,4553*7 
distinct, 4131*3 and 4120*2 somewhat strong, but diffuse. The wave-lengths 
are the means of determinations with the spark and tho fused salts, 
and with a spark between silicon poles in very pure hydrogen. The 
most characteristic lines are 6060*7 and 6342*2 in the red, and 5060*0 
and 5045*5 in the green. The latter are much more intense than the 
adjacent lines of platinum and air. 

The spectrum is well shown by sodium silicate, and not quite so well 
by the potassium salt, particularly well by potassium or sodium silico- 
lluoride, but not at all well by zinc silicate. Natural silicates, vci*y 
fiuely powdered and fused with sodium carbonate, soon show tho pairs 
of lines in the red and the green respectively. 0. Jf. B. 
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Theory of Lead Accumulators. By 0. Liebenokf (Chem. Centr., 
1896, i, 310 ; from Zcii. Electrotechn. und Eleclrorhem., 1896, 2, 
420—422).—According to the author’s view, in secondary cells the sul¬ 
phuric add acts as the electrolyte, lead sulphate being too insolublo 
and water not readily dissociated. When the charging current passes 

into the accumulator, «the ions Pb0 2 and Pb separate out, and are 
replaced in the solution at the expense of the lead sulphate of the 
plates; oidy when the latter lias been thus fully converted into spongy 

lead and peroxide will separation of the ions OH and H take place. 
During discharge, the reverse reactions take place. H. 0. 

Theory of Lead Accumulators. By Waltiieli Loeb {Chem. 
Centr., 1890, i, 785; from Zelt. Electrotechn. vnd Electrochem., 1896, 2, 
495).—The author’s views with reference to the reactions taking place 
in lead accumulators are similar to those of LiebenoIT (see preceding 
abstract), tho dissociation of the water present into II and OH ions 
being, however, regarded as a primary action, and essential for the 
production of tho PbU 2 ion. H. C, 

Electrical Resistivity of Pure Mercury at the Temperature 
of Liquid Air. By James Dewar and John A. Flkmu a (Proc. lloy. 
Hoc., 1896,60, 76—81).—The electrical resistivity of ciu ifully purified 
mercury was measured between the temperature of liquit air and + 35°, 
the results being given in the paper in tabular and cu.ve form. The 
resistivity decreases gradually from + 35° to tho temperature - 36° on 
the platinum scale. At this point, the resistivity rapidly decreases to 
about one-quarter of its value in falling from - 36° to - 50°, and this 
sudden change all takes place within the range of about 14° of tempera 
ture. At the temperature of — 50° on the platinum scale, the resistivity 
again changes direction, and continues downwards, in such a direction 
as to show that if produced along the same line from the lowest tem¬ 
perature actually observed, - 204° on the platinum scale, it would pass 
exactly through tho absolute zero of temperature on this scale. The 
part of the curve which corresponds with the mercury in tho liquid 
state is almost exactly parallel to that part of the curve which corres¬ 
ponds with mercury in the solid condition, although, owing to the 
difference in tho absolute values of the resistivities at those parts, the 
temperature coefficients, as usually dofined, are very different. In the 
solid condition, between the temperatures of -197*9° and -97°,tho 
moan increase in resistivity is 93*14 O. G. S. units per degree rise of 
tomperaturo on the platinum scalo; between -108*4° and - 57*6° the 
mean increase in resistivity in 0. G. S, units per degree is 109*6; in 
the liquid condition between the temperature - 35*2° and 0° the mean 
increase per degree is 83*2 0. G. S. units. Temperatures defined by 
the platinum scale do not differ by more than 0*5° from the centigrade 
scale down to -100°, hut the temperature of boiling liquid oxygen, 
which on tho centigrade scalo is denoted by -182°, is on the platinum 
scale denoted by -196*7°. Tho temperature coefficient as usually 
defined is therefore 0*000884 between - 35 J and Q\ 

Tho measurements afford a further confirmation of the law that the 

18—2 
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electrical resistivity of a pure metal vanishes at the absolute zero of 
temperature. II. 0. 

Ele ctrical Resistivity of Bismuth at the Temperature of 
Liquid Air. By James Dewar and John A. Fleming ( Proa . Uoy. 
£oc., 1896, 60, 72—75).—The anomalous results obtainod by the 
authors (Abstr., 1896, ii, 5) for the resistivity of certain samples of 
bismuth at various temperatures down to that at which air solidifies, 
have led them to repeat the determinations with specially prepared pure 
electrolytic bismuth. The values obtained show that, in the case of 
pure electrolytic bismuth, there is no tendency of the resistivity curve 
to a minimum value. Down to the lowest temperatures reached, t lie 
resistivity continues to decrease in a perfectly regular manner, and in 
such a way as to show that it would be no exception, in all probability, 
to the ordinary law, that resistivity of pure metals vanishes at the abso¬ 
lute zero of temperature. With this electrolytic bismuth, tho observa 
tion was confirmed that the effect of a given transverse magnotic field 
in increasing the resistivity of bismuth is immensely increased by 
cooling the bismuth to the temperature of liquid air. The effect of 
cooling with liquid air can be more than nullified by the field, and 
pressed to its limit it would appear that pure bismuth, which would in 
all probability be made a perfect conductor by reducing to the absoluto 
zero of temperature, would be then converted into a non-conductor, if 
at the same time immersed in a magnetic field of sufficient strength. 

TL. O. 

Dielectric Constants at Low Temperatures. By JRrciXAJtn 
Abegg (Ann. Pltys. Chem ., 1897, [ii], 60, 54—60).—Making use of tho 
method devised by Nernst (Abstr., 1894, ii, 437), the author lias 
determined the dielectric constants for toluene, ether, acetone, amylic 
and ethylic alcohols, and also for a solution of 1 vol. of water in 10 vole, 
of ethylic alcohol, between the temperatures 4- 19° and - 87°. Tho 
dielectric constants in all cases increase rapidly as the temperaturo 
falls, the temperature coeffcient being greater the greater the value of 
the constant. As there is an almost constant proportion between tho 
dielectric constant and its temperature coeff cient in all cases, a formula 
of the type - dJD{dT= Djl^Q may be taken to express tho results. 

This gives on integration D»ce a formula which is found to bo 
in close accordance with the experimental results. IT. C. 

Electromotive Force and Partition Equilibrium. By Robert 
Luther (Zeit. phyeikal. Chem 1897, 22, 85—92).—The author replies 
to Bucherer’s claim for priority (Abstr., 1896, ii, 461 and 586), and 
states that, although the results of the latter were in print earlier than 
his own, yet his were read as a dissertation thesis at an earlier date. 
The conclusions of Bucherer are not purely thermodynamical deduc¬ 
tions, but rest on various assumptions, as, for example, the greater solu¬ 
bility of electrolytes in water than in aqueous alcohol. L. M. J. 

Molecular Conductivity of Rubidium and Csesium Chlorides. 
By Bertram B. Boltwood (Zeit. physical Chem., 1897, 22, 132—133). 
—According to Bredig (Abstr., 1894, ii, 22G), the ion velocities of rubi- 
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diiim and cesium, obtained by measurement of the conductivity of the 
chlorides, are respectively 73*5 and 73*6 at 25°. Baur, however, ob¬ 
tained the values 76*5 and 79*3 from the same salts (Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 144). The numbers being of interest from the periodic law 
standpoint, the conductivities were redetermined at concentrations v = 
32, 64, 128, 256, 512, and 1024, giving, after correction for the con¬ 
ductivity of the water, the value /Aoo(RbCl) = 144*5 and ftoo(Cs01) = 
14:4*8, which lead to the velocities Ilb = 74*3 and Os = 74*6. 

L. M. J. 

Electrolytic Solution and Separation of Carbon. By Alfred 
Ooehn ( Ghem . Oentr ., 1890, i, 985, from Zeit. Electroteclm. mid Elecr 
trochem. , 1896, 2, 541).—Bartoliand Papasogli noticed that, during the 
electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid with carbon electrodes, carbonic oxide 
and carbonic anhydride make their appearance along with oxygen at 
the anode. By suitable alteration in the concentration of the acid, the 
temperature, and the current density, the author succeeded in carrying 
out the electrolysis in such a manner that carbonic oxide and carbonic 
anhydride wore almost alone produced at the anode. The gaseous mix¬ 
ture contained 70 per cent. C(> 2 , about 30 per cent. CO, and 1 per cent. 
0 2 . At low temperatures, a distintegration of the anode takes place, 
and suspended particles of carbon find their way into the acid. At 
high temperatures, carbon dissolves in the acid, the solution being 
coloured from yellow to a reddish-brown. If the solution thus formed 
is electrolysed, using a platinum cathode, a deposit of carbon is ob¬ 
tained, at first as a thin, coloured film and then as a graphitic deposit. 
The solution reduces Folding's solution and probably contains carbo¬ 
hydrates. In reversal of the above process, a cell was formed by means of 
a lead peroxide plate and a carbon electrode, in which, working under 
the conditions previously maintained, the carbon acts as the soluble 
elocti’ode. This gave 1*03 volt, with an external resistance of 100 ohms 
and yielded a constant current until the lead peroxide plate was 
exhausted. 11. C. 

Electrolysis of Copper Sulphate Solutions. By Fritz Foer- 
rt kr and O. Seidel (Zeit, aiumf. Chcm 1897, 14, 106—140).—The 
authors’ experiments prove that the electric current is capable of con¬ 
verting the bivalent copper ions at the cathode in coppor sulphate 
solutions into univalent ions, whoreby cirrous sulphate is formed. 
The latter is tolorably stable in the presence of coppor sulphate in 
acid solution under certain conditions, but in a neutral solution, 
hydrolysis takes place with the separation of cuprous oxide. 

The electrolysis of copper sulphate solutions containing from 4 to 
0*05 equivalents per litre, either neutral or mixed, with 0*01 to 1 
equivalent of sulphuric acid, and heated at 100°, was examined. The 
electrolyte was stirred, and protected from air by a current of pure 
hydrogen. From neutral and very slightly acid solutions, less cuprous 
oxide, and from stronger acid solutions less copper, than the quantity 
corresponding with the current employed is deposited. In a solution 
containing 2 equivalents of copper sulphate and 0*1 or 1*0 equivalent 
of sulphuric acid, however, with a curront density of 0*135 amperes 
per 100 square centimetres, hardly anything is deposited at the 
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cathode; from this, the authors conclude that tho current has oltcctcd 
the conversion of copper sulphate into cuprous sulphate, which, under 
these conditions, is stable. The stability is de lor mined by the number 
of cupric ions present, and generally increases with the concentration 
of the copper sulphate. In neutral solution, cuprous oxide is deposited, 
but a 1ST/10 solution of sulphuric acid is sufficient in a 2IT solution of 
copper sulphate to prevent the hydrolysis to a great extent; as the 
solution cools, sparkling crystals of pure copper are deposited. The 
same crystalline deposit of copper is obtained by dissolving cuprous 
oxide in an acid solution of copper sulphate. In strongly acid solu¬ 
tions, the number of cuprous ions remaining in solution is limited, and 
when the limit is reached they are converted into cupric ions and cop¬ 
per, which is deposited at the cathode ; whence, under like conditions, 
but with varying current densities, almost the same quantity of 
cuprous ions remain in solution. That these phenomena are not pro¬ 
duced by the re-solution of the copper deposited at the cathodo is 
shown by the appearance of the deposit, which is highly crystalline. 

The electrolysis of copper sulphate solutions at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture with currents varying from 0*03 to 0*0012 ampere per 100 square 
centimetres was examined in a similar manner. Similar results arc 
obtained, but smaller quantities of cuprous ions remain in the solution. 
With a very small current density of 0*011 ampere or less, the only 
effect of the current is the conversion of cupric into cuprous ions. As 
the current density increases, fewer cuprous ions are formed. 

The agitation of the electrolyte by the hydrogen current brings 
some of the cuprous ions to the anode, whereby they are converted by 
the current into cupric ions, and consequently less copper is dissolved 
from the anode than that corresponding with the current; this effect 
is more pronounced in electrolytes suitable for tho formation of 
cuprous ions. When the electrolyte is not stirred, more than the 
theoretical quantity of copper is dissolved from tho auodo owing to 
spontaneous solution. 

In contradiction to the result obtained by Schuster (Abstr., 1894, 
318), the authors find that copper is soluble to an appreciable extent 
in a solution of copper sulphate from which air is excluded. (Joppor 
foil was treated for 18 to 20 hours at the ordinary temperature, and 
for 2 hours at 100 3 , with solutions of copper sulphate similar to those 
employed in tho electrolysis, and protected from tho air by a current 
of hydrogen. In neutral solution, a beautiful crystalline deposit of 
cuprous oxide is obtained, and the copper foil increases in weight; in 
acid solutions (H/100 H 2 S0 4 ), a decrease in weight takes place vary¬ 
ing from 2 to 75 milligrams per 40 square centimetres of surface. 
The solubility increases with the concentration of the copper sulphate. 
Copper is quite insoluble in normal sulphuric acid at 100°. 

Prom the above results, the authors conclude that the oloeirolysis of 
copper sulphate solutions at 100°, and at the ordinary temperature, 
when a small current density is employed, takes place as follows. 
The anode copper forms with the contiguous cupric ions cuprous ions, 
and the latter, under the influence of the current, are converted into 
cupric ions. At the cathode, the current converts the cupric ions into 
cuprous ions, and the latter, as soon as a certain proportion is reaehod. 
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bccomo unstable, and aro converted into cupric ions with deposition 
of copper or cuprous oxide. 

The formation of cuprous oxido, observed with very small current 
density, takes place to a greater extent with high current density 
when the potential difference of the bath is a little above 1 volt., which 
voltage is necessary for the decomposition of water. The cuprous ions 
then unite with the hydroxyl ions to form cuprous oxido. The depo¬ 
sition of powdery, rod copper which takes place both from neutral and 
acid solutions depends on the current density alone. The deposit does 
not contain cuprous oxide. 

The formation of the black deposit which is obtained from very 
dilute copper sulphate solutions under a high voltage is determined by 
the dilution of the copper sulphate; in NT/20 copper sulphate solutions, it 
is formed if the solution is not .stirred, but on stirring, red copper is de¬ 
posited; in N/100 solutions it is formed even when the solution is stirred. 
It is probably a compound of copper and hydrogen similar to those pre¬ 
pared by Mylius and JFronnn (Abstr., 1801, ii, 23b) by precipitating 
very dilute copper solutions with a more positive metal. It oxidises 
easily in the air with formation of water and red copper. Tt is also 
obtained from .N/100 copper nitrate ; if, however, a small quantity of 
ammonium nitrate is added and the electrolyte stirred, reel copper is 
deposited and hydrogen ovolved; with larger quantities of ammo¬ 
nium nitrate, red copper alone is deposited if the solution is not stirred. 

Cuprous oxide is also deposited to a slight extent at the anode, aud 
under certain conditions a yellow, amorphous precipitate is obtained, 
which the authors believe to bo a basic cuprous sulphate. 

The errors in tho results obtained when a small current is measnrod 
by the copper voltameter can be eliminated to a great extent by adding 
alcohol to the electrolyte (Oettel, Chem. Zeit ., 17, 513 and 577) ; the 
alcohol decreases the concentration of the copper ions, and therefore the 
solubility of the copper in its sulphate solution. Very small currents 
can be measured with fair accuracy by this method, provided 
very small cathodes arc employed whereby a high current density is 
obtained ; with a current of 0*005 ampere, the error is about 0*5 per 
cent. IIcaults of like accuracy aro obtained by employing an electro¬ 
lyte saturated with cuprous ions, which is obtained by electrolysing a 
21$ copper sulphate solution with 0*1 ampere at 100* for a few hours 
and then allowing it to cool. 

In tho electrolytic refining of copper, it is advantageous to boat tho 
electrolyte to some extent; with the same current density, the deposit 
at tho anode at 18° contained 2*9 per cent. Ag and 02*5 per cent, (hi, 
at 40° it contained 10*2 per cent. Ag, 1*1 per cent. On, and 8G per 
cent. Pb. The electrolyte can bo lien ted to 50° without iuJluuncing 
the yield, but above this temperature the yield decreases. 

The authors point out the bearing of tho above results on the theory 
of load accumulators, and maintain that tho forauition of load peroxide 
at tho anode is similar to the formation of cuprous ions as described 
above. E, 0. It. 

Is a Diaphragm known that will prevont Diffusion but not 
the Passage of a Current? By K. Ocm {(Jhem. Cmtr., 189(5, i. 
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289 ; from Zeit. Electrolechi. und Electrochcui 1895, 2, 398 —‘102).— A 
diaphragm that would prevent diffusion, but would allow tlio passage 
of a current might be either— 

1. A membrane not permeablo by the electrolyte, but permeable by 
the ions; or 

2. A membrane permeable by the ions, and which would absorb the 
electrolyte but not allow its transfusion ; or 

3. A membrane not permeable by either electrolyte or ions, but 
which allows passage of the ions when these have been deprived of 
their charges. 

Membranes of the first class are at present unknown. Those of the 
second order appear to be formed by precipitation of both ions in the 
pores of the membrane, as, for example, in the lloynier coll (a Danioll 
cell in which potash replaces dilute sulphuric acid) in which copper 
oxide forms in the pores of the cylinder dividing the copper sulphate 
and potash solutions. With the continual formation of the precipitate 
in these cases, the resistance increases, so that any advantage obtained 
by the non-diffusion of the electrolyte is completely nullified. A mem¬ 
brane of the third order might be formed if a sufficiently thin film of 
mercury could be obtained, as a metal like zinc could diffuse through 
such a film. It does not appear, however, that such a membrane 
would be of any practical value. Diaphragms of the required kind for 
practical purposes are therefore at present unknown. II. C. 

Heats of Vaporisation of Liquids at their Boiling Points. By 
Miss Dorothy Marshall (Phil. Mag., 1897, [v], 43, 27—32).—The 
author has determined the heats of evaporation of the following 
liquids by the mofchod described in a former paper (Absti\, 189G, ii, 
319). 

Normal hexane . L=r79*2 Methylic iodide. L -45*9 

Methylic alcohol . 2510 Ethylie iodide . 47*0 

Formic acid . 120*4- Kthylic bromide . 58*0 

Aniline . 113*9 Chloroform. f>8*4 

Carbon tetrachloride... 40*1 

Experiments were made to see whether an absolute determination of 
L might not be obtained by a modification of the method used, a 
knowledge of the average strength of the current and of the potential 
difference across the ends of the platinum spiral during boiling being 
alone necessary for this purpose. The results indicate that fairly 
accurate absolute measurements can be thus obtained. II. O. 

Determination of the Rise of the Boiling-point in Molecular 
Weight Determinations. By Paul Fuchs (Zeit. phjsikal. Chau., 
1897,22, 72—76).—The author describes, with the aid of diagrams, 
the apparatus he employs for the above purpose, and for which ho 
claims the advantages of constancy of temperature, stability, and 
rapidity of working. fi. M. J. 

Corresponding Temperatures. By J. A. Croshans (Ami Virus. 
Ohem., 1897, [ii], 60, 169—173).—Tho author claims to have shown 
in 1849 that the boiling points of two substances on the absolute scale 
under any given pressure p, and under tho ordinary atmospheric pros- 
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sure, arc connected with ouc another by the formula TpjT' p — Taiinl'F ahn 
- const. 

Reference is here made to determinations by Anschutz of the boiling 
points of 24 different organic compounds at 12 mm. and at 7C0 mm. 
pressure, and it is shown that the above formula holds with a fair 
degree of accuracy when water is used as a standard of comparison in 
each case. H. 0. 

Complete Freezing Point Curves of Binary Alloys containing 
Silver or Copper, together -with another Metal. By Charles 
T- Hkycock and Francis H. Neville (Proa. Roy . jSoc., 1896, 60, 
160—164).—An abstract of a paper containing the results of some 
experiments on the freezing points of alloys of two metals, one of the 
two being in each case either silver or copper. Complete freezing 
point curves are given in the paper for the following pairs of metals— 
Ag-Cu, Ag-Pb, Ag-Sn, Pb-Cu, Sn-Cu, Ag-Sb. Incomplete curves aic 
also given showing the freezing points of dilute solutions of Bi, Au, 
Ni, Vo, A1 in copper, and of Bi, Pt, Au, Al, and T1 in silver. Fiom 
the behaviour of the more dilute solutions, the latent heat of fusion 
of copper was calculated as 50 cal., and that of silver as 27 cal., but 
both numbers can only be regarded as provisional. The eutectic alloy 
of silver and copper occurs exactly at the composition Ag 3 Cu 2 , but 
there is no other sign of chemical union between these metals. In 
the silver-lead and silver-tin curves, which have a good deal of likeness 
to each other, the eutectic alloy contains so little silver that the curve 
consists almost wholly of the branch starting from pure silver. The lead- 
copper curve affords an excellent example of the solidification of a system 
consisting of two conjugate liquids, a saturated solution of lead in 
copper, and a saturated solution of copper in lead; at from 17 to 65 
atoms of lead por 100 of the alloy the freezing point remains constant 
at 954°. The copper-tin curve presents many singularities probably 
explained by the formation of compounds. The silver-antimony curve 
shows an angle at Ag Hb, but the outectic point, although near Ag .Sb 2 , 
is not at this formula. Ft is worthy of note that in three cases an 
angular depression, and not a summit, occurs at a formula point. 

ll a. 

Freezing Points of Binary Mixtures. By Albert Daiims (Anot, 
P/it/8. Cham,, 1897, [ii], 60, 119—1211).—The author gives measure¬ 
ments of the freezing points of mixturos of acetic acid and benzone, 
and of acetic acid and water. The eutectic point for mixtures of 
acetic acid and benzeno was found to bo - 8*1°, the mixture containing 
34*8 per cent, by weight of acetic acid. The eutectic point in the 
case of acolie acid and water was found at - 26*55°, when the mixture 
contains 58*98 per cent, by weight of acetic acid. H. 0. 

Determination of the Molecular Weights of some Inorganic 
Substances. By Heinrich Biltz (Cham, Centr,, 1896, i, 793; from 
Math, natio. Mitt, Rerihi, 1896, 57—64).—The author has continued 
his determinations of the vapour densities of inorganic substances at 
very high temperatures (Abstr., 1896, ii, 152). The results previously 
obtained with arsonious anhydride wero confirmed by a new set 
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of determinations. Selenium and tellurium at 1750—1800° have 
densities which accord with the molecular formulae Se 2 and Te a . The 
same formula) were obtained by Troost and Deville at 1000° by the 
Dumas method, but an examination of the results of those investi- 
gatorss has led the author to the conclusion that they are untrust¬ 
worthy. D- Cl* 

Racemism and the Heat Changes Produced when Liquids 
are Mixed. II. By Albert Ladenburg {Ber., 1897, 30, 485—486. 
Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 485).—When coniine is mixed with a liquid 
of the same speciiic gravity, which does not react chemically with it 
and does not cause contraction or expansion, no fall of temperature is 
observed. Thus when equal volumes of coniine and a mixture of 
piperidine and di-isobutylamine are brought together at 17°, a rise of 
0*19° occurs, the specific gravity of the mixture being practically the 
same as that of its constituents. This confirms the view previously 
put forward by the author, that the fall of temperature observed 
when dextro-coniine and lsevo-coniine are mixed is duo to the forma¬ 
tion of a racemic compound. A. II. 

Spontaneous Change of Oxygen into Ozone, and a Remark¬ 
able Type of Dissociation. By William Sutherland {Phil, Mag., 
1S97 [ v], 43, 201—214).—Bohr has placed on record a singular dis¬ 
continuity in the behaviour of rarefied oxygen under a pressure of 
0*7 mm., as well as a pronounced departure from Boyle's law, and 
Crookes, in his study of radiometer repulsion for different gases, found 
that oxygen at a pressure of about 0-76 mm. shows a remarkable 
difference from other gases, and the anomaly continues until a pressure 
of about 300/10° to 200/10° atm. is reached. The author finds that a 
process of association or combination of the 0 2 molecules to form 0 :p 
that is ozone, explains one of Bohr’s equations and the cessation of 
anomaly in Crookes’s experiments. It is therefore necessary in com¬ 
pressing pure 0 ; that a pressure should be reached at which the ().. 
begins to dissociate into 0 2 , and progressive incroaso of pressuro pro¬ 
duces progressive dissociation of into Oj. Ifc appears that thoro is 
a certain periodic collision with ono another which the O, molecules 
cannot stand, and this implies that the period is identical with some 
natural period of vibration in tho molecule. This singular iustanco of 
dissociation is applied to explain the anomalous expansion of rarefied 
oxygen observed by Baly and Ramsay (Abstr., 1895, ii, 38), and it is 
pointed out that it would indicate the presence of ozone in quantity in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere. JT. C. 

Dissociation of Chlorine Hydrate in Aqueous Solution at 0°. 
By Alexander A. Jakowkin {Ber., 1897, 30, 518—521).—The disso¬ 
ciation of chlorine in very dilute solutions is represented by the 
equation Cl 2 ,Aq ^ (HC1 + HC10) Aq, since the electrical conduc¬ 
tivity of such solutions at 0° is equal to that of hydrochloric acid 
solutions containing the same amount of hydrogen chloride. A ccording 
to the author, hypochlorous acid is no electrolyte. Tn more concentrated 
solutions, the conductivity of chlorine is much less. 

The dissociation of bromine hydrate at 0° is extremely small, and 
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can only bo observed in very dilute solutions*. Since tlie dissociation 
of both chlorino and bromine takes place with absorption of heat, it 
follows that the amount of dissociation increases with the temperature. 
All the cases of equilibrium studied, some 150 in number, are in 
complete accord with the theory of electrolytic dissociation according 

to the equation Cl a ,Aq = (dl + H + HC10)Aq. This was proved by 
calculating tho isotherms required by the above equation when the 
chlorino is divided between water and carbon tetrachloride (tho latter 
absorbs neither hydrochloric nor liypochlorous acid from aqueous 
solutions). 

An addition of 0*5—0*1 normal hydrochloric acid completely pre¬ 
vents the formation of chlorino hydrate. An addition of normal or 
bisnormal acid, however, induces a stronger absorption of chlorine on 
account of the formation of 1IC1J. J. S. 

Apparatus for the Rapid Determination of the Surface Ten¬ 
sion of Liquids. 13y Chaul.es E. IjInubargeu (Awcr. J. ScL, 1896, 
[iv], 2, 108—122, and J. Anttr. Chew. Hoc., 1896, 18,514—532).— 
Jaeger (Wien. Ahctd. JJer., 1891, 215) has described a method for deter¬ 
mining the surface tension of liquids by employing two capillary tubes 
of different bores and measuring tho difference of the depths to which 
they were plunged in a liquid when air forced out of them was at tho 
same pressure. The author describes an apparatus which is a modifi¬ 
cation of the one used by Jaeger for effecting determinations in this 
manner. The equation which Jaeger gives for the calculation of the 
results appears to be merely approximate, and does not stand a severe 
scrutiny; a simple empirical relation was discovered, however, which 
brings the determinations of surface tensions by this method into agree¬ 
ment with those of Ramsay and Shields. This relation is y = chs 4- s 2 , 
where y represents the capillary constant in dynes per centimetre, c the 
“ apparatus constant,” h the distance between the ends of tho tubes, 
and s the specific gravity. This formula was found to stand the test 
• of comparison with ton liquids of different properties when two sets of 
tubes were employed, but it is not claimed that it will furnish accurate 
results for any liquid whatsoever, as tlvo “ apparatus constant ” may 
diffor with different liquids. IT. 0. 

Surface Tension of Mixtures of Normal Liquids. My Charles 
R LiNEBAiunm (Amvr. J. /&/., 1896, [iv ], 2, 220—228).—With tho 
apparatus described in a previous communication (preceding abstract) 
tho author has measured tho surface tonsions of mixtures of some normal 
liquids. Solutions of tolueno and other in benzene, of turpentine, 
carbon bisulphide, and otliylie benzoate in toluene, and of ethylic iodide 
and carbon bisulphide in ether were taken. In the majority of cases, 
the surface tensions of normal liquids arc not calculable by the rule of 
mixtures from the surface tonsions of tho pure liquids. If the observed 
value is groator or loss than the calcxilatod value for any one mixture 
of two liquids, it is also greater or less for any other mixture of the 
same two liquids. H. O. 

Some Thoughts* about Liquids. By Olakenoe L. Speyebs 
(./. Amej\ Ohem. Hoe., 1896, 18 , 721—737).—The boundary dividing 
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vapour from liquid is commonly supposed to be at the surface of the 
liquid, although the possibility of a differentiation occurring inside Clio 
liquid does not seem to be denied. The tendency for a liquid to 
vaporise, and the pressure of its saturated vapoiu*, is evidently a 
function of temperature only. There seems to be no reason, therefore, 
why the fluid should not separate into vapour and liquid within the 
surface of the liquid. 

Suppose n molecules of a substance which does not dissociate on dis¬ 
solving, say sugar, are dissolved in water. Let v be the number of 
molecules of dissolved vapour after the n molecules of substance have 
been dissolved, then the total number of molecules present in solution 
will be v -b n, and the relative number of molecules of substance dis¬ 
solved to the total number of molecules in solution is n/(v + n), I jet j 
be the concentration of the dissolved vapour when alone in the liquid, 
and f its concentration after the new substance has been added. 
Since the molecule of every substance occupies the same volume, the 
decrease in concentration./ -/ will be the same whatever the substance 
dissolved may be, or the decrease in concentration of the dissolved 
vapour is proportional to the number of molecules dissolved in a certain 
fixed volume of solution. If the temperature be constant, the concen¬ 
tration of the dissolved water vapour cannot rise above the value j, 
hence the number of molecules in unit volume must be fixed, that is 
v+n = constant. We have therefore (j -j')j = a.n/(v + n), where a is a 
constant, j - j ' can be calculated by van't Hoff's law, and n is known, 
but the other quantities are not, so neither j nor v can be calculated 
from this equation. 

The concentration of the dissolved vapour is, however, measured by its 
osmotic pressure. Let ir and p be the osmotic pressures of the dissolved 
vapour and of the vapour pressure of the pure solvent respectively, and 
ir and j) be the corresponding quantities when a substance is in solu¬ 
tion. Then by means of a thermodynamic cyclo it may bo shown that 
tt/tt — where x denotes the number of molecules of gaseous 

vapour necessary to make one molecule of dissolved vapour, a quantity „ 
which the author assumos to be equal to 1. Since j // — tt/V, wo have 
(p-p , )!P BSs a»nHv + w). Hut this will also bo equal to w/(A r +n), whore 
A r is the number of molecules of liquid in which n molecules of 
substance have been dissolved, for by experiment (p -p)/p~ «(A r +w). 
If the value of n is so small that it may be neglected in comparison with 
v and A 7 , we get a m/v-m/AP, or a = v)N. From this we have 


v 

Jsr 


n 


or v = JV, 


v + n N+u 

that is, the concentration of the dissolved vapour is the same as the 
concentration of the liquid, or in other words, all the solvent is to be 
considered as dissolved vapour. This is, in effect, the same conclusion 
that van der Waals reached by a very different method in his cele¬ 
brated treatise. 

A liquid is to be looked on, then, as a condensed gas, not simply con¬ 
densed in the sense that it is matter compressed into smaller space, 
but condensed in the sense that the gaseous activity, pressure, is 
carried into the liquid condition, and wo aro to treat a liquid as 
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wo would a gas. A substance dissolved is simply brought into the 
same condition that the liquid is in, and consequently should havo the 
same property of exerting an osmotic pressure that tho liquid has. 

H. 0. 

Determination of the Diffusion Coefficients of some Gases 
in Water. By C. Gustav Hcjfner (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1897, [ii], 60, 
134—168).—The author draws attention to the fact that, since Stefan 
showed in 1878 that Pick’s law of diffusion holds in the case of car¬ 
bonic anhydride in water or alcohol, no determinations of the rates of 
diffusion of gases in liquids have been made, with tho exception of 
Muller’s experiments on ammonia in water and alcohol (Abstr., 1891, 
1147). Experimental difficulties account in some measure for this fact, 
since, if the gas is placed above the liquid, as it dissolves the liquid 
becomes heavier and sinks, and so produces currents which disturb the 
regular course of the diffusion, a difficulty only to bo avoided by the 
use of tubes of very small bore. In order to place the liquid above the 
gas and so prevent the formation of concentration currents, the author 
uses a tube divided into two portions by means of a thin plug of 
hydrophane, placing water in the upper portion of this tube, and then 
allowing tho gas to diffuse through the hydrophane into the water. 
Taking the day as unit of time and the contimetre as unit of length, if h is 
the coefficient of diffusion, h = vl/a, where v is the volume of gas measured 
at 0° and 760 mm. that will diffuse under a pressure of 1 atm. through 
a column of water 1 cm. in length and 1 cm. 2 in area, and a is the co¬ 
efficient of absorption of the gas. Exner has shown that the inter¬ 
changing volumes of two gases, separated from one another by a soap 
film, are proportional to their coefficients of absorption and inversely 
proportional to the square roots of thoir densities. With the aid of 
Stefan’s value for tho diffusion coefficient of carbonic anhydride in 
water and tho known densities of the different gases, it is possible there¬ 
fore to calculate the coefficients of diffusion for gases, as those should 
be inversely proportional to tho square roots of their densities. In the 
following table are given tho numbers thus calculated and the numbers 
obtained for the temperature 16°, taking Stefan’s value for h in the 
case of carbonic anhydride at 1*38, and using this as the basis in the 
calculations. 



k< ii 

A>1> 

Carbonic anhydride . 

... (1-38) 

1*37 

Hydrogen . 

... 6-17 

4-09, 1-1-5, 7-53 

Oxygon . 

... 1-63 

1*02 

Nitrogen . 

... 1-73 

1*73 

Nitrous oxide . 

... 13+ 

L*35 

Chlorino. 

... 1-087 

1*098 


The agreement obtained in tho above cases is not found when the 
value of k for ammonia is takon from Muller’s experiments, as in this 
case tho calculated value for k is 2-22 and the observed value is found 
to bo 15*90. H. C. 

Attempt to Determine the Adiabatic Relations of Ethylic 
Oxide. By Edgar P. Pehman, William Ramsay, and J*. Rosk-Innes 
(Proe. Roy. tfoc., 1890, 60, 33G—337).—The wave-length of sound in 
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gaseous and in liquid ethylic oxide was determined by the Kundt 
method, between limits of temperature ranging from 100 u to 200°, and 
of pressure ranging from 1000 mm. to 31,000 mm. of mercury, and of 
volume ranging from 2*6 c.c. per gram to 71 e.c. per gram. Ramsay 
and Young showed that for ether (and some other liquids) a linear 
relation subsists between pressure and tempeiaturo, volume being kept 
constant, so that j>= bT- a. It has been found that a similar relation 
obtains between adiabatic elasticity and temperature, volume, as before, 
being kept constant; so that, within limits of experimental error, if E 
stands for adiabatic elasticity, E~gT- A, where <j and h are functions 
of the volume only. Between these two equations, we may eliminate 
T 7 , and so express E as a linear function of p, volume being kept 
constant. The coefficient of p in such an equation would be gjb, and 
this fraction, on being calculated from the data available, provos to be 
nearly constant. If <j b is treated as strictly constant, it is possible to 
integrate the resulting differential equation, and from the complete 
primitive to draw a set of adiabatic euives, this being the first time 
that adiabatic curves have been obtained for any substance except 
perfect gases. XL 0. 

Solubility of Hydrated Mixed Crystals. By Willem Stortjbn- 
bekeii [ Zeit . pltysihd. Chew ., 1897, 22, 60—71).—The crystallisation of 
solutions containing zinc and copper sulphates was investigated in the 
endeavour to obtain experimental proofs of the views published in the 
author's previous paper (Abstr., 1896, ii, 13). The results obtained 
were: (1) Solutions containing 21*5—100 per cent. mols. of copper 
sulphate crystallise in tricliuic crystals with but little zinc, yielding 
by recrystallisation almost pure copper sulphate. (2) Solutions of 
8’4—21 “5 per cent mols. of copper sulphate gave monoclinic pseudo- 
rhombohedra with 711 jO, the composition of which differs but slightly 
from that of the solution. (3) Solutions of 0—8*1 per cent. mols. of 
copper sulphate give lhombic crystals with little copper, yielding by re- 
crystallisation almost pure zinc sulphate. These results are oxprossod 
in the accompanying table, together with Rotgers* values, the number 
giving the percentage of copper sulphate. 



Rhombic. 

Mbnuclmu. 

Tiicliuic. 

Solutions 

0—8 06 

8 36—21*5 

21 5- 100 

Crystals ... . 

o—i or 

11*0 —31 9 

82*0—100 

Crystals (Rtlgoi*,) 

0—2 31 

16 *8 —01 6 

02 1—100 


The solubility isothermal, therefore, consists of three portions, and 
examples were obtained of each of the labile states, crystals being 
obtained having the composition represented by each portion of the 
ciuve - L. M. J. 

Solid Solutions. By Giacomo L. Oiamician and Felice (Jarelli 
(ZeiUplnjsikah Chem , 1897,22,131—135).—With respect to Rodliinder’s 
deductions from their work (this vot.,ii, 133), the authors point out that 
his conclusions regarding the formation of a solid solution of salicylic 
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and benzoic acids had been anticipated by them, and further, the correct 
method of determining the partition ratio had been employ od by them 
in their paper. JL. M. J. 

Constitution of Salt Solutions. By Heinrich Ley (Zeit. physiktl. 
(Mem., 1897, 22, 77—84).—The colour of a solution of cupric chloride 
changes from blue to green when the solution is heated, the tempera¬ 
ture at which the change occurs increasing with the concentration, and 
according to the hydrate theory this change is due to the passage from 
the hydrate CuC 1 2 ,3JDL 2 0 to CuCl 2 ,2H a O. The latter salt, however, is not 
green, but bluo, the ordinary green colour being due to a superficially 
condensed solution, and the author regards the colour change as due to a 
change in the degree of dissociation of the compound. Measurements 
of the electrical conductivity at temperatures varying from 18*7° to 80° 
showed the increase to be perfectly regular with no breaks in the curve, 
and the value d\jdT to decrease from 0*9 to 0*66. In solvents other 
than water, the colour varies, being green in alcohol, yellowish-green in 
acetone, yellow in urethane, and blue in pyridine. The determination 
of the molecular weight in these solutions gave values, 133—136 in 
alcohol, and 164—194 in acetone, the conductivity being A ir) = 2*16 and 
6*1, whilst in pyridine *05, so that the blue colour of the pyridine 

solution is not due to copper ions, but to an undocomposed cupric 
chloride-pyridine compound. L. M. J. 

Isomorphous Mixtures. By Hermann Amijuonn and Max Le 
Blanc (Zeit. physihd. Chem., 1897, 121— 131).—A controversial paper 
in which the authors uphold their views against those of Kiister ( Abstr., 
1893, ii, 257), regarding isomorphous mixtures as mixtures in which no 
molecular interpenetration occurs. L. M. J. 

False Equilibria of Hydrogen Selenide. By H. P^labon 
(Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 360—363).—The author has determined the 
respective limits of direct formation and of decomposition of hydrogen 
selenide when the substances are maintained at given temperatures 
for comparatively long periods, such as 20 or 40 days. Tho lowest 
temperature at which any direct formation of hydrogen selenide was 
obsorvod is 250°. The results are represented by two curves, and tho 
area between them corresponds with Duhem’s “ region of false equili¬ 
bria.” The two curves arc further apart tho lower tho temperature, 
and they are each further from tho curvo of true equilibria the lower 
tho temperature. Both, however, merge into tho curve of true equili¬ 
bria at temperatures which approximate to 320°. Above 325°, the 
limits of formation and decomposition coincide. C. 11. B. 

Third Annual Report of Committee on Atomic Weights. By 
Frank W. Clarke (J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1896, 18, 197—214).—A 
summary of atomic weight determinations published during 1895, 
with a complete table of atomic weights recalculated from all available 
data . H. C. 

A New Form of Vacuum Pump. Dy J. Wetzel (Ber., 1897, 
30, 537—538).—In this pump, a drawing of which is given in tho 
paper, a bulb having a narrow outlet is blown on the tube imme- 
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diately under the injector; by this moans, the effective action of the 
pump is doubled, whilst less water its used than in the ordinary lonn. 
Since, also, the time occupied in exhaustion is shorter, this pump is 
especially adapted for distillation under diminished pressure. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Decomposition and Formation of Hydrogen Iodide. By Max 
Bodenstein (Zell. physthaL 67/o/a., 1897, 22, 1 — 22). —The author’s 
previous experiments on this subject (Abstr., 1893, ii, 3C9; 1894, ii, 12) 
were not in complete accord with theoretical deductions, and they were 
therefore repeated with very great experimental precautions. It was 
found that when hydrogen and iodine combine, the quantity of hydrogen 
iodide found by titration with sodium hydroxide did not correspond 
with that calculated from the loss of hydrogen and iodine, whilst the 
difference between the two values was almost independent of the quan¬ 
tity of gases employed and of the duration of the experiment. This, 
the author considers, is due to the combination of the iodide with the 
alkali of the glass, and experiments indicated an approximate propor¬ 
tionality between the surfaco area of the glass and the loss of iodide. 
In the experiments, this mubt be allowed for, and when the correction 
is made, the apparent increase of decomposition with pressure (Abstr., 
1894, ii, 12) is not found to exist. Tlie mean values for the amounts 
of iodide decomposed at the boiling points of sulphur and mercury 
were found to be 0-2198 and 0-1946, the corresponding values for the 
equilibrium constant, K = Ofin/O 2 ^, being 0‘0212 and 0*0176 ; the 
individual results, however, varied considerably. The velocity con¬ 
stant, as calculated for the bimolecular reaction 2111 § 1I 2 +J 2 , gave 
the following values. 



i atm. 

1 atm. 

11 atm. 

2 atm. 

Sulphur vapour. 

0*00278 

0-00583 

0 00867 

0-01223 

Meicury vapour. 

0-0000362 

1 

0-0000718 

0-0001221 

0-0001817 


The values are approximately j>roportional to the pressure, and this 
obtains theoretically in the case of bimolecular reactions. Other 
experiments were initiated to test whether a minimum decomposition 
exists at 320°, as indicated by the earlier experiments (loc. clt.\ but 
the results are not yet available. L. JV1. J. 

Decomposition of Hydrogen Iodide by Light. By Max Boden¬ 
stein (Zeit. physlhal. Gliem ., 1897, 22, 23—33).—-The author lias in¬ 
vestigated the decomposition of hydrogen iodide by light, and finds 
that the equation, dxjdm = h (1 — a;), leads to an approximately constant 
value for h (m = light intensity x time). The reaction is therefore 
unimolecular, not bimolecular, and is represented by the equation 
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HI = n 4-1, and differs, ilierefore, from the decomposition induced by 
high temperatures (preceding abstract). Hence the action of light, in 
the author's opinion, does not render the whole volume of gas more 
capable of decomposition, but each light ray of the necessary intensity 
decomposes into its elements the molecules of hydrogen iodide in its 
path. L. M. J. 

Atmospheric Ozone on Mount Blanc. By Maurice de Thierry 
(Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 460—463).—In August, 1896, the air at 
Chamounix at a height of 1050 metres was found to contain 3*5 to 3*9 
milligrams of ozone in 100 cubic metres of air. At the Grands Mulets, 
at a height of 3020 metres, the quantity found 10 days later was 9*4 
milligrams in 100 cubic metres. These numbers are much higher than 
the quantities found at Mountsouris (1*9 to 4*0), and it seems clear 
that the proportion of ozone increases with the altitude. The estima¬ 
tions were made by passing the air through a standard solution of 
sodium arsenite containing potassium iodide free from iodate. 

O. H. B. 

Production of Active Oxygen by the Slow Oxidation of Tri- 
ethylphosphine and of Benzaldehyde. By W. P. Jorissen (Zeit. 
physikctl. C/iem., 1897, 22, 34—53).—During the slow oxidation of 
many substances in air or oxygen, a portion of the oxygen is changed 
into an active modification. In the case of phosphorus, 2 atoms of 
phosphorus renders active 1 atom of oxygen (Abstr., 1895, ii, 212 
and 2G2), and the author's experiments were conducted with the object 
of determining the corresponding ratio in the case of triethylphosphine 
and of benzaldehyde. The first compound was found, by oxidation in 
air, to require more oxygen than that theoretically necessary for con¬ 
version into triethylphosphine oxide, and this was found to be due to 
the formation of small quantities of ethylic diethylhypophosphite. The 
results were no simpler when air at low pressure was employed, but 
in the presence of excess of water, the oxidation was found to proceed 
in such a manner as to produce nothing but the phosphine oxide. The 
active oxygen was determined by the use of commeicial sodium indigo- 
sulphonate, and numerous experiments proved that the quantity is 
equal to that required for the oxidation. 

Benzaldehyde, by slow oxidation, passes completely into benzoic acid, 
the action being greatly accelerated by light, although it proceeds also 
in darkness. In this case also, the quantity of oxygen required for 
oxidation is equal to that rendered active. Analogous results, in the 
case of the oxidation of metals, had been previously obtained by 
Schonbein, Traubo (Abstr., 1893, ii, 412), and Bodlander. The 
opinions of various chemists on this action are reviewed, and the author 
considers his own results to be in complete agreement with the views ex¬ 
pressed by Yan't Hoff (Abstr., 1895, ii, 262). L. M. J. 

So-called * Autoxidation.' By Budolf Ihle (Zeit. phiy&Ml. 
07iem. 9 1897, 22,114—120).—The oxidising power of water containing 
dissolved air is greatly affected by the dissolution in it of various salts \ 
thus, in solutions of hydroxides, carbonates, phosphates, borates, and 
nitrites, metals remain bright for a considerable period, although they 
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rapidly tarnish in pure water or solutions of chlorides, bromides, 
iodides, nitrates, <&c. The author considers the oxidation to be duo to 
the union of the metallic ions with negative hydroxyl ions resulting in 
the formation of a hydroxide, the ionisation of more metal and produc¬ 
tion of more hydroxyl by the dissolved oxygen. The accelerative 
influence of the neutral salts is a catalytic action similar to their 
effect on sugar inversion. The potential of the oxygen, and henco its 
tendency to form hydroxyl ions, is dependent on the concentration of 
these already present in the liquid, and is therefore diminished by the 
dissolution of salts which yield OH ions. The course of the reaction 
may probably be represented thus : H" + 20H-H = M(OU) 2 + U 2 ; 
H 2 + 0 2 = H 2 0 2 ; M + H 2 0 2 ~M(0H) 2 . This view is supported by the 
fact that the addition of hydrogen peroxide acts similarly to air or 
oxygen. Owing to the peculiar dissociation of hydrogen peroxide, it 
acts as an oxidising or a reducing agent. Thus in acid solution its 
potential (against bright platinum) is - 1*078, and in alkaline solution 
-0*367, and hence substances whose potentials lie between these 
limits would be oxidised in acid solution and reduced in alkaline, 
examples of such actions being given. L M. J. 

Pyrosulphuryl Chloride. By J. Adolphe Besson ( Gompt . rend ., 
1897, 124, 401—403).—Pyrosulphuryl chloride partially decomposes 
when boiled under ordinary pressure, but it can be fractionated under 
reduced pressure, and boils at 53° under a pressure of 15 mm., whilst 
sulphuric monochlorhydrin boils at 65° under the same pressure. It 
can be freed from chlorine by agitation with mercury, care being 
taken to keep the temperature well below 60°. Sulphuric anhydride 
and sulphuric monochlorhydrin are removed by adding phosphorus 
pentachloride in excess, and the pyrosulphuryl chloride is then readily 
purified by fractionation. When pure, it boils at 142—143° under a 
pressure of 765 mm., and when strongly cooled forms a white, crys¬ 
talline solid which melts at - 39°. Pure sulphuric monochlorhydrin 
boils at 152° under a pressure of 765 mm., and does not solidify at 
-75°. 

Attempts to obtain pyrosulphuryl chloride by heating sulphury 1 
chloride and sulphuric anhydride at 100°, or by subjecting them to 
prolonged exposure to sunlight, were unsuccessful. Dry hydrogen 
bromide acts on the chloride at 50° with liberation of sulphurous 
anhydride and bromine and formation of sulphuric monochlorhydrin, 
the latter being in its turn completely decomposed by prolonged 
action of the hydrogen bromide, 2S0 2 (0H)(J1 + 2JIBr — Br 2 -f 2H U1 + 
S0 2 + H 2 S0 4 . Hydrogen iodide acts on - the chloride cooled in a mixture 
of ice and salt, the products being the same as with hydrogen 
bromide, together with some hydrogen sulphide and sulphur. Hydro¬ 
gen sulphide acts slowly on pyrosulphuryl chloride in the cold, the 
principal reaction being S 2 0 5 01 2 + H 2 S = S + 2HC1 + S0 2 + S0 2 ; on heat¬ 
ing the reaction, 3S 3 0 5 01 2 + 2H 2 S = S 2 <J1 2 + HOI + 3S0 2 + 3S0 2 (0H )(J1, 
which is secondary in the cold," becomes the chief or even the only 
reaction. Dry hydrogen phosphide also decomposes the chloride at 
the ordinary temperature, metaphosphoric acid and the sulphide P,R. } * 
being amongst the products. U. II. B. 
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Action of Dilute Nitric Acid on Nitrates in Presence of 
Ether. 15y Charles Tanret (Conipt, rend., 1807, 124, 463—466).— 
When water containing nitric acid is agitated with aqueous ether, the 
acid is divided between the water and the ether in a constant ratio 
which is independent of the relative volumes of the two liquids, but 
varies with the temperature and concentration. The following co¬ 
efficients were observed. 

Nitric acid in 100 . 0*25 0*50 1*0 2*0 10 0 18—40 45 

Coefficient of division... 1:160 1:100 1:66 1:42 1:17 1:12 to 1:10 1:8'5 

In presence of soluble nitrates, these 'coefficients are much higher, 
and increase with increasing quantities of a given nitrate, but vary 
also with equal quantities of different nitrates. With 5 grams of dry 
nitrate dissolved in 20 c.c. of nitric acid of 1 :100, the coefficients 
vary in a noteworthy manner. For metals of the same or neighbour¬ 
ing families, the coefficients fall as the atomic weights rise, whilst at the 
same time they are inversely proportional to the weight of the metal 
contained in the nitrates. If, however, the coefficients are considered 
with respect to the weight of the radicle NO > contained in the nitrates, 
curious geometric progressions are observed with the alkali metals, the 
metals of the alkali earths, lead and thallium, and zinc and cadmium. 

The effect of the nitrates may be due to two causes. Acid nitrates 
may be formed, the dissociation of which may be limited by the 
increasing quantity of normal salt added, these acid nitrates being 
afterwards dissociated by the other, which takes up part of the acid. 
When large quantities of nitrates are added, they may forcn hydrates 
with part of the water, and thus increase the concentration of the acid 
and thereby raise the coefficient. - C. H. B. 

Nitrogen Sulphide. By Wilhelm Muthmann and E. Seitter 
1897, 30, 627—631. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 298).—The 
tetrachloride of nitrogen sulphide, N 4 S t Cl 4 , was first obtained by 
Demar^ay (Abstr., 1881, 346) on suspending nitrogen sulphide in 
chloroform and passing dry chlorine through the liquid; it is ex¬ 
cessively unstable, and when exposed to moist air, rapidly becomes 
converted into a black, tarry mass. 

Thiotrithiazyl chloride , N,S A C1, is obtained from nitrogen sulphide 
by the action of warm sulphur dichloride diluted with chloroform ; it is 
more conveniontly prepared by heating nitrogen sulphide with acetic 
chloride (4 parts) in a reflux apparatus for half an hour, when it is 
obtained as an intensely yellow, crystalline powder, exhibiting the 
properties attributed to it by Demaryay. On boiling the substance 
with alcohol during a short period, and treating the liquid with a few 
drops of alcoholic potash, an intense, violet-red coloration is developed, 
and does nob immediately disappear on dilution with water. Ammonia 
gas is rapidly absorbed by the dry compound, which explodes violently 
after a few minutes; if thiotrithiazyrchloride is suspended in chloroform 
and submitted to the action of the gas, the liquid becomes orange-red, 
and ammonium chloride and sulphide are produced, nitrogen sulphide 
being regenerated. 

Thiotrithiazyl nitrate , N 3 S A NO.y is produced on dissolving the chloride 
in highly concentrated nitric acid and Evaporating the yellow liquid 

19—2 
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in a vacuum; the substance, which is very explosive, crystallises in 
beautiful, sulphur-yellow, transparent prisms 1 cm. in length, and 
when preserved during some days becomes opaque and acquires the 
odour of sulphurous anhydride and oxides of nitrogen. The solution 
in water is yellow and transparent, but becomes opaque in a few 
minutes, depositing a black substance mixed with' much sulphur ; a 
red liquid is obtained on boiling the compound with alcohol. 

Thiotrithiazyl bromide , HJ3 4 Br> obtained by dissolving nitrogen sul¬ 
phide and sulphur dibromide (5 parts) in carbon bisulphide, crystal¬ 
lises in small, yellow needles; it is also formed when excess of 
bromine acts on thiotrithiazyl chloiide in warm carbon bisulphide, 
and is identical with the compound produced on exposing the tetra- 
bromide of nitrogen sulphide to the action of moist air (compare 
Clever and Muthmann, loc. cit.). The substance is stable in air, and when 
water is boiled with it, ammonium bromide, sulphur, and sulphurous 
anhydride are produced ; hot dilute alkalis give rise to ammonia, along 
with alkali bromide, thiosulphate, and sulphide. 

Th ioVritiiiaz yl iodide, NSJ, is prepared by dissolving thiotrithiazyl 
chloride in ice cold water and immediately adding excess of an ice 
cold solution of potassium iodide; it is a dark red, crystalline powder 
which decomposes spontaneously on exposure to the air, vapours of iodine 
being evolved. The compound is also obtained by acting on the 
chloride with iodine dissolved in methylic alcohol, but it invariably 
contains chlorine when prepared in this way. 

Thiotrithiazyl thiocyanate , 2sT 3 S 4 CNS, is obtained by adding a solution 
of potassium thiocyanate to an ice cold solution of thiotrithiazyl 
chloride or nitrate; it crystallises in lustrous, bronze leaflets and 
resists the action of air. The salt dissolves somewhat readily in 
benzene and chloroform. 

The authors regard these compounds as containing a radicle com¬ 
posed of sulphur and nitrogen, and having the formula NjSj ; from 
this point of view, the salts have the constitutional formula 



Metaphosphoric Acid. By Marcellin P. E, Biciitiielot and 
Gusta\e Andris (Compt. rend L, 1897,124,265—2G9).—Metaphosphoric 
acid, when dissolved in water, changes mainly into orthophosplioric 
acid, the quantity of pyrophosphoric acid that is formed being always 
very small. Sodium metaphospbate in aqueous solution gradually 
becomes acid owing to its conversion into orthophosphate and pyrophos¬ 
phate. Metaphosphate that has been prepared at 280° changes somewhat 
rapidly, but that prepared at a high temperature alters very slowly at 
the ordinary temperature, provided neither acid nor alkali is present. 
In the case of the former, about 45 per cent, is converted into the 
ortho-salt in the act of dissolution, and afterwards the change is more 
gradual. Metaphosphoric acid, prepared by the dehydration of the 
ortho-add, behaves similarly when dissolved in water ; the change is 
at first rapid and afterwards becomes more gradual, but the rale of 
change increases with the concentration of the solution. 

In any case, the method described (this vol., ii, 283) for the cstiina- 
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lion of pyrophohplioric acid is not applicable to its separation from 
mctaphosphoric acid, because the latter yiolds the same precipitate 
when troated in the same way. 0. 11. B. 

Sulphoxy arsenates [Thioarsenates]. By It. F. Weinland and 
O. li uml>f ( Zeit . <morg . Chan., 1807, 14, 42—05. See also Abstv., 
1896, ii, 473).—Sodium monothioarsenate, Na :i A&S0 3 ,121I 2 0, prepared 
by the method previously described, crystallises in colourless, trans¬ 
parent crystals belonging to the rhombic system 
[a : 5 :c = 0-9199:1 : 0*6602], 

This salt is also obtained together with the dithioarsonate by boiling 
an aqueous solution of sodium ar&enite with sodium polysulphide, and 
also by boiling sodium arsenite with sodium monosulphide; in the 
latter case, however, the dithioarsenate and tetrathioar&enato NTa^AsSj 
are also formed. Tho mixed salts, which have a composition similar 
to Goutlier’s sodium trisulphoxydiar&enatc and to Prois’s sodium penta- 
hulplioxytetrar&onate, are separatod by fractional precipitation with 
alcohol. 

The formation of sodium monothioarsenate from sodium arsenite 
and sulphur, and the gradual decomposition of free monothioarsenic 
acid into arsonious acid and sulphur, is very similar to tho formation 
of sodium thiosulphate and the decomposition of thiosulphuric acid. 
On the other hand, the authors were unable to obtain sodium mono- 
thioarsenato by the action of iodine on a mixture of sodium arsenite 
and sodium monosulphide, neither were they able to obtain a compound 
similar to sodium tetrathionate by the action of iodine on sodium 
monothioarsenate. It is probable, therefore, that monothioarsenic acid 
contains 3 hydroxyl groups, the sulphur being united to the arsenic 
atom by both bonds. Sodium monothioarsenate gradually effloresces 
on exposure to the air; it may be boiled in aqueous solution without 
decomposition, but when the solution is heated in a sealed tube at 
150°, it yields sodium arsenate and sodium tetrathioarsenate. If 
boiled with concentrated sodium hydroxide, it undergoes but very 
slight decomposition, although the mixture, if evaporated to dryness, 
yields sodium sulphide, sodium arsenate, and much undecomposod 
monothioarsenato. It is also stable towards sodium hydrogen sulphide 
and sodium sulphide, but when boiled with sodium bisulphide it is 
converted into sodium dithioarsonate and arsenate. A boiling, con¬ 
centrated, aqueous solution of the salt dissolves a small quantity 
of sulphur, which, however, separates completely as the solution 
cools. 

Sodium monoselenoarsonate, JSfa ;i AsSe0 3 -f-12II 2 0, prepared in a 
manner similar to tho preceding salt, crystallises in colourless, trans¬ 
parent, rhombic crystals which are isomorphous with the preceding 
salt [a : b : c = 0*9284 :1: 0*6409]. When pure, it is fairly stable on 
exposure to air, but gradually becomes covered with a red skin of 
selenium; exposure to direct sunlight completely decomposes it. In 
aqueous solution, it is partially decomposed into selenium and arsonious 
acid at the ordinary temperature, more quickly on heating; a com¬ 
plete and immediate decomposition takes place on the addition of 
hydrochloric acid, 
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The corresponding tellurium compound was not obtained pure, as the 
product is decomposed by water with separation of tellurium. 

Potassium monothioarsenate, K 3 AsS0 3 + 2II 2 0, is obtained in a 
crude state in a similar manner to the sodium salt, but the pure salt 
is most conveniently prepared by dissolving potassium dihydrogen 
monothioarsenate in concentrated potassium hydroxide free from car¬ 
bonate, and allowing the mixture to crystallise by spontaneously evapora¬ 
ting over sulphuric acid and potassium hydroxide; it crystallises in 
colourless prisms. The ammonium salt (NH 4 ) 3 AsS0 3 + 3H 2 0, which 
is obtained together with the arsenate and tetrathioarsenate, is sepa¬ 
rated by fiactional precipitation with alcoholic ammonia; it crystal¬ 
lises in small, lustrous leaflets. The barium salt crystallises with 
6H 2 0; it is prepared by precipitating a solution of the sodium salt 
with barium chloride. The sodimn barium salt, NaBa AsSC) { + 911 2 0, 
is obtained by adding barium chloride to a solution of the sodium salt 
until a permanent precipitate ceases to be formed ; it crystallises in 
small, colourless cubes or hollow, four-sided pyramids. The correspond¬ 
ing sodium bw'iwm monoselenoarsenate, obtained in a similar way, crys¬ 
tallises in four-sided prisms. 

Monosodium monothioarsenate, NaH 2 AsSO,, obtained as pieviously 
described by the action of salicylic acid (2 mols.) on the trisodium salt, 
crystallises in microscopic, colourless prisms; it reddens litmus, decom¬ 
poses into sodium arsenite, sulphur, and water if kept in a closed vessel 
or when treated with water, and is converted into the trisodium salt 
on treatment with concentrated sodium hydroxide. The monopotas¬ 
sium salt, obtained by treating the crude tripotassium salt with 
salicylic acid, crystallises in short needles; tho dipotassium salt, 
K 2 HAsSO s 4- 2 JH 2 0, in colourless, prismatic needles. 

Sodium dithioarsenate, Na 3 AsS 2 0 2 + 10H 2 O, is obtained by the 
methods previously described. It is not decomposed by boiling with 
sodium hydroxide, and only partially so when ovapoiated to dryness ; 
when heated in a sealed tube at 150° with sodium hydroxide, it yields 
arsenate and tetrathioarsenate. No precipitate is formed on adding 
barium chloride to a hot dilute solution of the salt, but, on cooling, a 
precipitate of lustrous spangles gradually forms. The potassium halt, 
prepared by boiling the tetrathioarsenate with potassium hydroxide, 
forms small, yellow crystals, is very hygroscopic, and is decomposed by 
water, yielding potassium arsenate and tetratbioarsonate. E. C. 11 . 

Homogeneity of Helium and Argon. By William Bamsay 
and J. Norman Collie (Proc. Roy . Soc, 9 1896,60, 206—216).— Sco 
Abstr., 1896, ii, 647. 

Attempt to Separate the Two Constituents of Cleveite Gas 
by Diffusion. By August Hagenbach {Arm. Phys . Chem., 1897, [ii], 
60,124—133).—Helium obtained from cl&veite by the action of sul¬ 
phuric acid on the mineral was submitted to diffusion through a plug of 
graphite, with the object of effecting a separation of the gas into its two 
supposed constituents. Spectroscopic examination of the gas as it 
diffuses through the graphite shows that the yellow D s line makes its 
appearance first of all in the spectrum, and some seconds later the 
green helium line appears. It is impossible to decide definitely, how- 
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over, whether this behaviour is due to diffusion or to the change in 
tho pressuro to the gas. Helium was also allowed to diffuse through 
unglazed porcelain, and the densities of the original gaseous mixture, 
of the diffusato, and of the residue were determined. The following 
results were obtained. 

Volume in 

Weight in c.c. at 0° and Density, 

milligiams. 760 mm. 11=1. 

Gaseous mixture ... 20*80 138*20 2*315 

Diffusate . 8*20 44*84 2*032 

Residue. 10*07 86*60 2*576 

The author concludes from the results of his experiments that a sepa¬ 
ration of cleveite gas into two constituents has been effected. (Com¬ 
pare Ramsay and Collie, Abstr., 1896, ii, 645.) H. C. 

Argon, Helium, and Prout’s Hypothesis. By Boiiuslav 
Braunkr, (U7tem. New*, 189G, 74, 223—224).—The author inclines to 
the view that argon and helium arc allotropic states of nitrogen and 
hydrogen of a peculiar and entirely novel character, and suggests that 
determinations of their specific and atomic heats would throw impor¬ 
tant light on this question. H. C. 

Ammonio-silver Chlorides. By R. Jarry ( Govnpt . rend., 1897, 
124, 288—291).—When an ammoniacal solution of silver chloride is 
placed in a vacuum, it behaves, at first, like a solution of ammonia 
only, and the pressure diminishes as the ammonia is removed. When, 
however, the pressure is reduced to 268 mm., it remains stationary for 
a time, and 10 to 15 c.c. of liquid may give off 500 c.c. of ammonia 
without any change of pressure. Beyond this point, the pressure again 
diminishes gradually until it reaches 17 mm., when it again remains 
stationary. When the vapour pressure of water is taken into account, 
these pressures become 263 mm. and 12 mm. respectively. Now these 
aro exactly tho respective dissociation pressures of the compounds 
Ag(JI,3Nllg and 2AgCl,3NJLT l at 0 n in a dry vacuum, and it follows 
that tho two compounds are successively formed under the conditions 
specified, and have tho same dissociation pressures in solution as in a 
dry vacuum. This conclusion is confirmed by tho solubility of silver 
chloride in ammonia solution of various degrees of concentration. The 
following table gives tho amounts of ammonia and silver chloride re¬ 
spectively in 10 c.c. of liquid at 0°: 


NIL,. 

... 0-145 

0-294 

0-560 

0-G24 

1-177 

1-636 

AgOl ... 

... 0-049 

0*136 

0*344 

0-400 

0-468 

0-518 

NIL,. 

... 2*816 

2-980 

3*019 

3-243 

3-456 

3-748 

AgCI ... 

... 0*659 

0-709 

0*725 

0-587 

0-477 

0-390 


If these results are plotted with the weights of ammonia as abscissae 
and the weights of silver chloride as ordinates,* the curve shows 
marked discontinuity at a point which corresponds with tho formation 
of 2AgCl J 3NIL i (allowance being made for the quantity of ammonia 
necessary to saturate the water present under a pressuro of 12 mm.), 
and a second break at a point which corresponds with the formation of 
Ag01,3NII a . Below tho first point, the curve represents the solubility 
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of silver chloride only, between the two points it represents the solu¬ 
bility of the compound 2AgCl,3NIT,, and beyond the second point the 
solubility of the compound AgCl,3NlLaunder pressures higher than its 
dissociation pressure. 

Other conditions being tho same, the solubility of silver chloride in 
ammonia increases with the temperature; a solution saturated at 20° 
and cooled to 0°, deposits crystals of tho compound 2AgCl,3NU t . 
Highly concentrated solutions deposit the compound AgCl,3NJLI r If 
the solution is represented by a part of the curve beyond tho second 
break, precipitation of the salt is produced by passing a current of 
ammonia gas into it; if it is represented by a part of tho curve between 
the two breaks, precipitation follows a reduction of the pressure. 

0. 11. B. 

Silver Peroxynitrate. By Eduard Mulder and J. IIerinua ( Itec . 
Trav. Chim 1896, 15, 255—279. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 561).— 
"Further quantities of Bitter's black compound have been obtained from 
solutions of silver nitrate containing from 100 to 1000 grams of the 
salt per litre, and the authors have succeeded in establishing the 
anhydrous character of the compound ; the different amounts of water 
given by other experimenters were due in all probability to the fact 
that, on heating, the compound may explode, and particles can thus 
pass into the drying tubes. The strength of the original solution 
appears to have little or no influence on the composition of the black pro¬ 
duct formed ; further analyses agree with the formula, 2Ag 3 0 1 ,AgN0 o , 
previously given. More accurate results are obtained when tho nitro¬ 
gen is estimated as silver nitrate rather than as nitrogen by Dumas's 
method. 

The compound slowly undergoes decomposition at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, whilst, on warming suddenly, oxygen is evolved almost explo¬ 
sively; this oxygen the authors term oxygen e rcess, tho amount being 
5 atoms for each molecule of the compound. Part of tho oxygon excess 
appears to be given off more readily than tlio remainder. The residue 
left consists of a mixture of silver oxido and nitrato, which are best 
separated by water and not by alcohol. Tho paper concludes with a 
short history of the compound. J*. J. M. 

Solubility of Calcium Carbonate and Phosphate. By Eoidio 
Pollacci (L’Orosi, 1896, 19, 217—230).—Bed litmus paper turns bluo 
when placed in a sludge of pure calcium carbonate, and on leaving 
pure calcium carbonate in contact with water free from carbonic anhy¬ 
dride for 24—30 hours and filtering, the filtrate has an alkaline re¬ 
action towards litmus; on boiling calcium carbonate with water and 
rapidly filtering, the filtrate slowly deposits calcium carbonate. The 
author finds that calcium carbonate dissolves in 9662 parts of water at 
12°, and in 6904 parts at 100°; Fresenius determined these numbers 
as 10,601 and 8234 respectively. 

One litre of rain water dissolves 0*0216 gram of tricalcium phos¬ 
phate at 12*5° and 0*0120 gram at 100°; if the water be saturated with 
carbonic anhydride, it dissolves 0*1605 gram of phosphate at 10*5°, One 
litre of rain water free from air and carbonic anhydride dissolves 
0*0098 gram of the phosphate at 12*5°, but if the phosphate bo dried at 
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25° instead of moist as precipitated, 0*0181 grain is dissolved. Water 
saturated with carbonic anhydride dissolves 0*0450 gram of calcium 
phosphate and 0* 15050 gram of calcium carbonate per litre at 13*5° if 
agitated with a mixture of the salts. 

Kinco many plants contain much lime, a constituent in whicli many 
earths are pool*, the author recommends that calcium salts, such as the 
sulphate or carbonate, and lime should bo applied as a manure, as the 
addition of those substances may sometimes give better results than 
that of calcium phosphate. W. J. P. 

The So-called “ Hypoiodite of Magnesia.” By James Walker 
and Sydney A. Kay (/Vac. J ? o //. Soc. Min., 189G, 235—248).—When 
magnesia is shaken up with iodine, it unites with the latter and assumes a 
deep brown colour (Gay-Lussac). The same brown colour is produced, 
whether the magnesia is freshly precipitated, dried at 100°, or ignited 
over tho blow-pipe, and whether the iodine is in tlie form of vapour, or 
in solution in water, aqueous potassium iodide, chloroform, carbon bi¬ 
sulphide, or alcohol. Traces of iodine vapour are given off from tho 
brown substance, oven at the ordinary temperature, but beating for 
several hours at 350° is not sufficient to expel all the iodine. At a 
red boat, iodine is given off rapidly, and magnesia remains. Chloroform, 
carbon bisulphide, and carbon tetrachloride, at the temperatures of their 
boiling }x)ints, extract iodine from the “ hypoiodite ” only very slowly. 
Water decomposes it, slowly at the ordinary temperature and rapidly 
on boiling, with formation of magnesium iodide and iodate. Quanti¬ 
tative experiments wore made, to determine the relation between the 
amount of iodine absorbed by the magnesia and the concentration of 
the iodine solution in which the absorption occurred. With aqueous 
potassium iodide as solvent, no definite results could he obtained, owing to 
the disturbing effect of the chemical action of the water. In anhydrous 
chloroform, the amount absorbed diminished with the final concentration 
of tho solution, but much loss rapidly than this. The authors consider that 
the formation of tho u hypoiodito ” is analogous to cases of absorption, 
such as that of acids by silk, or of iodine by starch (compare Walker and 
Apployard, Trans., 189G, 1334; Kiistor, Abstr., 1895, i, 199). J. W. 

Action of Cuprous Oxide on Silver Nitrate Solutions. By 
Paul Hmiatikjk ( doinpi . rend., 1897, 124, 363—3GG).—When cuprous 
oxido is treated with successive quantities of silver nitrate solution, 
until no more copper is dissolved, and tho residue is washed with cold 
water and dried by exposure to air, tho product is a greenish-grey 
powder consisting of a mixture of basic copper nitrate and metallic 
silver, part of the latter being filiform; it has the composition, Ag 0 + 
Ou(NO >) J ,,3UuO,3n a O > one-third of the nitric acid of the silver nitrate 
being found in the procipitato. If the silvor nitrate solution is hot, 
the product is practically tho same. 

The grey mixture is insoluble in cold water, but when treated with 
boiling water, some cupric nitrate is dissolved, but the solution contains 
no nitrile. Nitric acid dissolves it readily and completely; concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid attacks it violently, with tho formation of copper 
nitrosodisnlphonato (Abstr., 1896, ii, 599, 622, 641) in consequence of 
the reducing action of the metallic silver on the sulphuric acid and 
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liberated nitric acid ; dilute sulphuric acid dissolves all the copper and 
part of the silver ; acetic acid behaves similarly, but dissolves very 
little silver; hydrochloric acid dissolves all the copper, and leaves a 
residue of violet coloured, silver chloride. 0. H. B. 

Silicid.es of Copper and Iron. By Guillame J. L. de Chalmot 
{Amor. 0/iem. J., 1897, 19, 118—123).—The author finds that the 
crystalline copper silicide of the composition Cu 2 Si 3 previously des¬ 
cribed by him (Abstr., 1896, ii, 362) is not a true chemical compound, 
but a mixture of silicon, copper silicide, and copper, the copper silicide 
present never containing more silicon than is represented by the formula 
Cu 2 Si. In the case of a silicide containing excess of silicon, there is 
less silicon united with copper than would be the case if the latter 
were present only in the form of Cu 2 Si. In order to prove whether a 
part of the copper is present as a silicide containing less silicon or in 
the free condition, some of the crystals were triturated with mercury in 
a mortar. After filtering through linen and evaporating the mercury, 
a residue of cuprous oxide was left. Evidently, therefore, free copper, 
free silicon, and copper silicide can exist side by side in the electric 
furnace. 

A silicide of iron having the composition FeSi 2 is also described, 
obtained in grey, metallic crystals by treatment with small quantities 
of hydrofluoric acid of an iron-silicon alloy containing about 39 per 
cent, of silicon. A. W. C. 

Action of Carbonic Anhydride and Carbonic Oxide on Alu¬ 
minium. By Antoine Guntz and Arthur Masson (Compt. rend., 1897, 
124, 187—190).—It is known that aluminium becomes incandescent 
when heated in a mixture of carbonic anhydride and iodine vapour, 
and this is generally attributed to the combination of the halogen with 
the metal. The authors find, however, that a considerable absorption 
of carbonic anhydride takes place, and that the incandescence is more 
intense if carbonic oxide is substituted for the anhydride, but docs not 
take place at all in a mixture of iodine vapour and hydrogen. When 
heated in carbonic anhydride only, finely-powdered aluminium is, as a 
rule, only slightly affected, but the commercial powder often becomes 
incandescent, and the product evolves considerable quantities of mothano 
when treated with water. If the aluminium is heated to dull redness 
in carbonic oxide or anhydride containing a small quantity of the 
vapour of aluminium chloride or iodide, the metal readily becomes 
incandescent, and is more or less completely converted into the carbide 
A1 4 C 3 which yields methane on treatment with water. C. II. B. 

Action of Nitrogen Oxides on Ferrous Chloride and 
Bromide. By Victor Thomas (Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 366—368). 
—Ferric bromide is reduced more readily than the chloride by 
nitric oxide with formation of ferrous bromide and nitrosyl bro¬ 
mide, and the ferrous bromide absorbs nitric oxide ; but whether the 
compound has the composition 5Fe 2 Br 4 ,NO or 6Fe 2 Br 4 ,NO lias not 
yet been definitely ascertained. It does not alter in dry air, nor docs 
it lose nitric oxide in a vacuum. Ferrous bromide in solution absorbs 
nitric oxide in the same way as other ferrous salts, but/ the compound 
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formed has not yet been isolated, although it seems to be crystal- 
lisable. 

Ferrous chloride or bromide readily absorbs dry nitric peroxide, 
the compound formed being 2JFe a Cl t ,N0 2 , or 2Fo J L>r 4J N0 3 . Both 
compounds are stable when exposed to air, and do not lose" nitrogen 
peroxide in a vacuum. In most reactions, however, they split up into 
a mixture of ferrous salt and nitrogen peroxide. When dissolved in 
water, for example, alkalis precipitate black iron oxide from the solution. 

In presence of moisture, the two ferrous salts seem to absorb even 
larger quantities of nitric peroxide, but the reaction is complicated, 
and some chlorine (or bromine) is removed. 0. H. B. 

Organic Compounds -which prevent the Precipitation of the 
Hydroxides of Iron, Nickel, and Cobalt. By Jan Boszkowski (Zeit. 
anorg. Chem ., 1897, 14, 1—20).—Of 111 organic compounds which 
were examined, only 25 prevent precipitation of tho hydroxides of these 
metals, and these compounds belong to the poly acid alcohols, the 
carbohydrates, the hydroxy-monobasic or polybasic acids, and in a few 
cases to the amido-acids, the poly-acid phenols, and the phenolic acids. Tho 
monobasic and polybasic organic acids prevent the formation of the 
hydroxides only in acid or neutral solutions ; in alkaline solutions, a 
precipitate is nearly always obtained, although it is often some time 
in forming. Most of the organic compounds which prevent the for¬ 
mation of the hydroxides belong to the fatty series, and the corres¬ 
ponding aromatic compounds, with a few exceptions, are without 
influence. These, also, all contain the hydroxyl group, and if this 
group is replaced by another monatomic basic or acid group, the com¬ 
pounds formed are without influence, except in the case of the amido- 
compounds, which form soluble complex salts with copper and nickel 

These organic compounds have a very varying influence on the 
precipitation of the hydroxides. Of 25 compounds, 22 prevented the 
precipitation of hydroxide from a solution of ferric chloride; and only 
9 prevented the precipitation of hydroxide from ferrous sulphate. The 
capability of forming complex soluble compounds increases with the 
number of the hydroxyl groups; tho monhydric alcohols are without 
influence on the piccipitation; but, commencing with glycol, the 
influence is proportional to the number of tho hydroxyl groups. 

e. a it. 

Nomenclature of Ammonio-cobalt Compounds. By Alfred 
Werner (Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1897, 14, 21—27).—Those atoms, or 
groups of atoms, which form with the metal a complex radicle, are 
placed before the name of the metal in the following order : first, the 
name of the acid-rosidue, then the groups similar to the ammonia 
group, and immediately preceding the name of the metal the am¬ 
monia (ammino) groups. The ammonia group is designated by the 
word cmwune , to distinguish it from the amine of organic compounds. 
All other groups and atoms which do not belong to the complex radicle 
aro placed after the name of the metal. In the case of isomeric com¬ 
pounds, the author numbers the groups comprised in the complex with 
the angles of tho octahedron which they occupy in relation to the 
metallic-atom in accordance with his theory, 
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Those names which refer to the colour of the compounds are not 
employed. A few examples are given below. 


New name. Fui inula. Old in me. 

Hexamminocobalt salts [Co(N 1I 3 ) 4 JX Lnteocobalt salts. 
Aquopentamminocobalt 

salts . [Oo(NHJ,OHJX f Itoscocobalt salts. 

Nitritopenlamminoco- 

balt salts . [CofJsTH^NOJXj Xanthocobalt salts 

1; C-Dichlorotetrammino- 

cobalt salts . [Uo(NH ) L C1 2 ]X JDichloropraseo-cobaIt sails. 

1:2:4-Trinilritotriain- [(flibbs*). 

mine cobalt . Co(N33\) ,(NOj). Triaminccobalt nitrite 

1:2- Dinitritotetram- 


minocobalt salts ... [Co(NH i ) i (NO J ) J ]X Flavocobalt salts. 

E. (J. Jl. 

1:6-Dichlorotetramminocobalt Salts (Cbloropraseo-salts). 
By Alfred Werner and Arnold Klein {Ze.it. anorg . Chem ., 1897,14, 28 
—41 ).—Dichlorotetra mminocobalt hydrogen sulphate (Co(NH u ) A C1 3 ) ■•SOjII, 
is prepared by treating the solid carbonatotetrammine chloride, 
Co^NH^CC^Cl, with concentrated hydrochloric acid in a freezing 
mixture, dissolving the product in concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
adding hydrochloric acid as long as a precipitate is formed j the mix¬ 
ture is then allowed to remain for a few days in a closed flask, and 
the precipitate collected and washed with alcohol and ether; it is easily 
purified by dissolving it in water and precipitating with dilute sulphuric 
acid. It crystallises in beautiful, dark green needles, is easily soluble 
in water, and has a strongly acid reaction. With hydrochloric acid 
and chlorides, it yields a'biight green, crystalline precipitate of dichloro- 
tetramminocobalt chloride • it is decomposed by mercurous nitrate, potas¬ 
sium cyanide, and potassium ferrocyauide, and dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a rod coloration and evolution of hydrogen chloride. 
It is more stable in aqueous solution than the other salts of tho series, 
but the colour of the solution gradually changes to blue, violet, be¬ 
comes colourless, and finally red. When tho concentrated aqueous 
solution iswarmed,aprecipitate of chloraquotoiramininocobalt sulphate, 
[Co(NH 3 ) i ClH 2 0]S0 1 , is obtained in the form of lustrous, reddish-violet 
plates ; this dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a violet colora¬ 
tion, and when treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid in aqueous 
solution, yields chloraquotetramminocobalt chloride. The silver salt, 
[Co(NTH>) i 01 2 ]S0 4 Ag, is obtained as a flocculent, bright green precipi¬ 
tate by mixing solutions of equivalent quantities of tho hydrogen 
sulphate and silver nitrate at a low temperature. The bisnmth salt, 
Bi[Co(NH ,) 4 01 2 S0 4 ] 3 , is obtained in a similar way as a green, pul¬ 
verulent precipitate. The chloride , [Oo(NH ) t CI 2 ]Cl, bromide , iodide , 
fluoride , nitrate , nitrite , thiocyanate , platinochloritle, platinosochIw'ide, 
aurochloi'ide, dichromate, cliromicyanide, and ferricyanide are also 
described. With mercuric chlorido, potassium- and dipotassium-mer¬ 
curic chloride, varying mixtures of salts are obtained according to the 
conditions, but the authors wore unable to isolate a pure salt. 

A cobalt ammonium sulpliite compound is described by Vortnuinn 
and Magdeburg (Abstr., 1890,14), which, according to its method of pre- 
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paration, should belong to the 1:6-dichlorototrammine salts ; the authors 
have repeated this experiment, and obtained a compound ‘which is not a 
dichlorotetraminine salt. They sue engaged in further investigations. 

E. C. B. 

Chromium and Manganese Phosphides. By A. Granger (Compt. 
rend., 1897, 124, 190—191).—Chromic chloride is reduced to chromous 
chloride when heated with phosphorus in presence of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, but no phosphide is formed. Manganous chloride can be volati¬ 
lised in phosphorus vapour without any decomposition taking place. 
If, however, the cai’bonic anhydride is replaced by hydrogen, cliromous 
phosphide , CrP, and mtmgwnous phosphide, Mn 3 P 2 , are formed respec¬ 
tively, a result probably due to an intermediate formation of hydrogen 
phosphide. 

Chromous phosphide is a grey solid with a graphitoidal appearance ; 
it is not affected by aqua regia. Manganous phosphide forms highly 
lustrous, slender needles, and is attacked by aqua regia. Neither 
compound is affected by nitric acid, but both are readily attacked by 
chlorine, with incandescence, and both are slowly oxidised when heated 
in air. They are also decomposed by fused potassium hydroxide. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Molybdenum, Selenium, &c., in Coal from Liege. By Abmand 
Jorissen (Ann. Soc. Geol. Belgique, 1896, 23, 101—105).—The 
brownish-grey flue-dust, produced when Liege coal is burnt, contains 
ammonium salts, sulphates, and iron; and in the aqua regia extract, 
traces of the following were found, Se, Mo, Sb, Bi, Ni, Co, As, Cu, Pb, 
Zn, Ca. L. <1. S. 

Artificial Antimonite [Stibnite] and Bismuth Crystals. By 
P. Philipp Heberdey ( Her. Alad . Wien, 1895, 104, i, 254—266).— 
Crystals of stibnite are described fiom a specimen of slag from the 
smelting woiks of Przibram in Bohemia * they attain a length of 
1 cm., and are found in drusy cavities in a material which is shown 
by analysis to bo mainly a mixture of Fo L ,S and Cu^Rb. Other layers 
of this specimen are shown by analysib to - consist of mixtures of meta- 
silicatos and sulphides. 

Acicular crystals of bismuth from another furnace product from 
Przibram are of unusual habit; they consist of elongated hexagonal 
prisms, fr(2ll}, with irregular terminations showing the forms ojlll}, 
efOll], & {111}. There is a perfect cleavage parallel to b, a good one 
parallel to o, and others, less distinct, parallel to e and s . L. J. S. 

A Tellurium Mineral from Colorado. By Richard Pearce ( Proc . 
Colorado Sci. Soc., 1896, [Oct. 5th], pp. 2).—A dark grey mineral, with 
bright, metallic lustre, from the Griffith mine, near Georgetown, was 
freed as far as possible from intermixed pyrites, galena, copper pyrites, 
and magnesite, and analysed by F. C. Knight ; it gave 
Ac. To. Pb. Cu. Fo. IJi, H. MgCOj. Au,Ag. Insol. Total. 

{>0*05 18*80 9T4 4*05 4*00 1-lG 8*06 1*95 0*48 1*07 100*16 
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After deducting impurities, this corresponds with a mixture of two 
parts of hes&ite (Ag 2 Te) and one of argontito (Ag 2 S). Tho gold 
exists as an alloy with silver. L. J. S. 

[Bismutosmaltine, Wolframite, Agricolite, &c.] By August 
Frenzel (Tscher. Min. Mitth 1897, 16, 523—529).—The bismuth 
veins of Zschorlau, Schneeberg, Saxony, carry native bismuth, bis- 
muthic ochre, several uranium minerals, and the following new mineral, 
to which the name bismutosmaltine is given. The last was found in 
a large nodule of dark blue-grey ore which assayed 40*5 per cent. Bi, 
and 6‘6 Cu; the small cubic crystals are apparently holohedral with 
the form* «[100J, o{lll), c/[110] ; the colour is tin-white; strong metal¬ 
lic lustre; streak black; brittle; H = 6, sp. gr. 6*92. Analysis of pure 
hexahedral crystals, free from native bismuth, gave 

Bi. Cu. As. Sb Co. Fo. S. Total. 

20*17 0*69 61*59 0*16 13*70 3*71 0*05 100*07 

The copper and sulphur are due to the presence of copper pyrites, 
deducting these, Bi + As + Sb : Co + Fe = 3 *07 :1, giving the formula 
Co(As,Bi) d . This is like skutterudite, but with some arsenic replaced 
by bismuth; the tin-white colour of the mineral is more like the 
colour of smaltite than that of skutterudite. Cheleutite ( u wismuth- 
kobalterz ”) is related to this, although it is usually considered as a 
variety of smaltite containing native bismuth. 

Wolframite crystals are described from TJncia (prov. Chayanta), 
Oruro, and Chorolque, in Bolivia. The habit varies considerably; 
sometimes, by the development of the three axial planes, the crystals 
have a cubic appearance. Bismuth minerals occur on the specimens. 
Analysis of material from Uncia, of sp. gr. 6*96, gave 

WOj. Sn0 2 . FeO. MnO. Insol. Total. 

73*42 — 18*57 6*64 1*16 99*79 

71*68 0*65 19*68 6*20 1*70 99*91 

Agricolite is described from a new locality, namely Schwarzenberg, 
Saxony ; it here occurs on bismuthic ochro as radial aggregates, of a 
greyish yellow or green colour, and resembles wavollite. An oblique 
extinction of 51° was observed; and besides bismuth silicate, traces 
of phosphoric acid were found. 

Copper glance from the Freiberg district is mentioned as containing 
2 per cent, of silver. Pseudomorphs of copper glance after mispiekol 
and of stilpnosiderite after uranite are desciibed. Arsenic rhombo- 
hedra are described from Nagyag and Japan ; the sp. gr. of tho latter 
is 5*70. L. J. S. 

The so-called Dicksbergite. By Mats Weibull and Aug. 
TJpmark (Geol. For. i Stockholm Fork., 1896, 18, 523—526).—A 
mineral from Dicksberg, parish of Bansater, Wermland, recently 
described by L. J. Igelstrom ( Geol For . Forh. x 1896, 18, 231) as a now 
mineral, under the name of dicksbergite, crystallising in the ortho¬ 
rhombic system and containing titanic acid, thorium, iron, cerium, 
didymium, yttrium, tin, and tungsten, is here shown to be merely 
rutile. Besides 98*13 per cent. TiQ 2 , iron alone is present; the sp.gr. 
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of 4*20, and the optical and crystallographic characters agree with 
those of rutile. L. J. 8. 

Monazite. By 11. L>. C. Njtze (1 Qth Ann. Kept. U.S. Geol . &iwvey 
for 1894—5, 1895, part iv, 6G7—693).—This is a monograph of the 
mineral, and gives a summary of the history, and of the crystallo¬ 
graphic, physical, and chemical characters; the known localities are 
enumerated, and a bibliography is added; the uses and methods of 
extraction are also described. Thirty-seven analyses are quoted. 
Monazite sand, containing up to about 67 per cent, of monazite, from 
North Carolina, contains, according to analyses by 0. Baskerville, 
0*125 to 6*54 per cent, of thoria. L. J. S. 

[Mispickel, Vivianite, &c., from Bohemia.] By Friedrich 
Katzer ( Tscher . Min. Mitth ., 1897, 16, 504—518).—Massive, granular 
mispickel from a deposit in decomposed red granite near Hestrouh, 
north-east of Selcan, gave the following lesulls on analysis; II was 
made in the k.k. geol. JReichsanstalt. 

S. As. Fe. Au. Ag. Total. Sp. gr. 

I. 19*96 45*53 33*66 tiace nil 99*15 6*179 

II. — 34*40 — 0*0012 0*0014 — — 

Yivianite occurs in pegmatite at Kloub, near Protiwin, as earthy 
crusts of a sky-blue colour; it is at first almost white (sp. gr. 2*658), 
but, on exposure, soon becomes greenish, and finally blue. In larger 
cavities, there are good crystals (sp. gr. 2*587) of a light greyish-green 
colour, but they become blue on exposure to air. The percentages of water 
found in the earthy variety, arranged according to the intensity of 
the blue colour and commencing with the lightest, were 27*33, 27*65, 
27*12, 28*12, 28*66, mean 27*77 ; this indicates that the change in 
colour is connected with the absorption of water from the air. Crystals 
gave, 27*08, 26*68 and 26*99, mean 26*92, per cent, of water, and 3*08 
FegOj, 41*12 FeO per cent. As regards the origin of the vivianite, it 
could have been derived from the apatite in the pegmatite, or have been 
deposited by infiltering organic matter; the latter is the more probable. 

Crystals of mimetite are doscribed from Hodowitz; sp. gr. 7*126; 
75*12 per cent. Pb. Descriptions arc also given of crystals of calcite; 
of an occurrence of anthracite with quartz in porphyry; and of an oc- 
cuiTcnco in sandstone of viscous petroleum of sp. gr. 0*92. L. J. S. 

Munkforssite, Bliabergite and Ransatite, Three New 
Swedish Minerals. By Lars J. Igelstrom (Zeit. Kvyst. Min., 
1897, 27, 601—604)—In the gneiss of the parish of Ransater, in 
Wermland, are thick bands of quartz, which is quarried at Bliaberg 
and Dicksberg for the preparation of a refractory material for the iron 
furnaces of Munkforss. In the white quartz are plates of damourite, 
bands of pyrites, also apatite, zircon, kyanite, ilmenite, and the three 
new minerals described below. 

Munkforssite occurs in kyanite at Dicksberg; it is white, then 
resembling quartz, or sometimes pale reddish, and is transparent to 
translucent. It occurs as grains, and as “ monosymmetric ” crystals. 
It is infusible, and is only partially decomposed by acids. In the 
closed tube, it gives only a trace of acid water. The results of the 
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a nal ysis are given under I; deducting the undecomposed portion 
(damourite), and adding the loss on ignition to the SO t> , the composition 
of the mineral is given under II. 

Loss on 

SO*. PX> 3 . AUO-. CaO. FeO. CL ignition. Insol. Total. 

I. 13-20 13*98 25*54 32*00 trace trace 2*63 10*74 98*09 

II. 18*12 16*01 29*23 36*64 — — — — 100*00 

This somewhat resembles the rhombohedral svanbergite in com¬ 
position. The pale green kyaaitv, which contains the munkforssite, 
gave Si(X>, 43*91 ; A1 2 (X, 56*52 * FeO, trace = 100*43 per cent. 

BlkiLenjite (spelt bliabergsite in Geol. For. Fork., 1896, 18, 41).— 
This occurs plentifully in the white damourite of Bliaberg as “ rhom¬ 
bohedral ” crystals, which when fresh are almost black (anal. I), but 
when weathered are more or less red (anal. II). BE=4*5. It is infu¬ 
sible, and is only partially decomposed by acids. 

SiO*. ALO*. FeO. MnO. MgO,CaO. Fo 2 0 3 (Mu 2 O j ) H 2 0. Total. 

L 39*13 27*60 26*74 4*45 0*43 — 3*26 101*61 

II. 41*67 23*81 — — — 27*38 7*14 100*00 

From I is deduced the formula 2(Fe,Mn) 2 Si0 4 4- Al 4 Si 2 0 12 , or 

3(Fe,Mn) 2 Si0 4 + 2Al 2 SiO-; and from II, Al 4 Si 0 12 + 2HA [M. 
Weibull (Geol. For. Fork 1896,18, 515) shows this to be near ottrelite]. 

Ransutite (Geol. For. Fork 1896, 18, 43), also from the damourite of 
Bliaberg, occurs as pale red, globular masses. The crystal system is 
given as cubic. H = 6. Before the blow-pipe, it becomes black and is 
infusible; insoluble in acids. Analysis gave 

SiO. A1,0, Fe 2 0* MnO. CaO. MgO. Total. 

43*47 14*50 17*72 14*97 5*63 2*57 98*86 

The formula is given as 3(Mn 1 Oa,Mg)SiO J + (Fe, Al) 4 Si 3 0 12 . 

L.J. S. 

Artificial Gypsum. By L. Jowa (Ann. Soc. Geol. Belgique , 1896, 
23, pp. cxxviii—cxxx).—Ce&aro has previously obtained small crystals 
of gypsum by allowing a solution of ferrous sulphate, in contact with 
the air, to act on chalk. The present author has kept the same 
materials for four months in a long necked flask; by retarding the 
rate of oxidation of the ferrous sulphate in this way, good crystals 
have been obtained. The pieces of chalk become coated with ferric 
hydroxide and acicular gypsum crystals. The crystals show the forms 
h [010{, m {110}, l {111}; the largest, 1 cm. long, are elongated in the 
direction of the vertical axis, but others are elongated in tho direction 
of the edge [111, 111 ]. Twin crystals, with a(100) the twin plane, aro 
also present. L. J. S. 

Leonite from LeopoldshalL By C. August Tenne (Zeit. dmt. 
geol. Ges.f 1896, 48, 632—637).—The artificial salt, MgS0 4 ,K^O,+ 
4H. 2 0, has been prepared artificially by van der Heide (Abstr., 1893, 
ii, 276) who named it potassium-astrakanite; and the natural mineral 
irom Westeregeln, where it has been known at the salt works since 
1889, has been described by Naupert and Wen&e (Abstr., 1893, ii, 325), 
and analysed by Geserich, who found 

KsS 0 4 . MgSO* Nx^S 0 4 . KaOL MgCl,. 11,0. 

40*2—45*3 32*0—34*3 1*3 0*5—3*5 0*3—4*8 19*3—20*7 
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As shown in the present paper, there is no crystallographic relation 
between this mineral and blbdite (— astrakanite, MgS0pNa 2 S0 4 + 
4H 2 0), so that the older but unpublished name, leonite, is used in 
preference to kaliblodiie or kaliastrakauite. At Leopoldshall, near 
Stassfurt, the mineral occurs as thick, tabular crystals, along with 
kainite and rock salt; the colour is faintly yellowish, but sometimes 
reddish, greyish, or bright canary yellow, lie tween these largo, in¬ 
distinct crystals are kieserite and thin, colourless, monosymmotric 
crystals of leonite, tabular parallel to c{001} and with many small 
planes at the edges ; cubic — 1'03815 :1 : 1*23349 ; = 84° 50'. The 

optic axial plane is perpendicular to the plane of symmetry, and makes 
an angle of 29 with the base. There is no distinct cleavage; frac¬ 
ture conchoidal. It is soluble in water ; analysis by Braun gave 

Mg. K. SO 4 . Cl. H 2 0. Insol. Na. Total. 

6*54 25*48 43*73 4*84 18*99 0*42 nil 100*00 

Deducting 10*16 per cent, of KC1 as impurity, this gives Mg80 4 ,K 2 S0 4 
+ 4H 2 0. The small, colourless crystals contained no chlorine. 

L. J. H. 

Wolframite from Argentina. By Guillermo Bodenbender 
(Zeit. Kryat . Min., 1896, 27, 533—534 ; from Zeit. jmikt* Geol. , 1894, 
409—414).—Wolframite occurs with apatite, copper pyrites, molyb¬ 
denite, fluorite, scheelite, mica, and chlorite in granite, and in the quartz 
veins of the neighbouring gneiss near to Sauce, Dept. Oalamuchita, not 
far from the crost of the Sierra de Cordoba. Analysis of the wolfra¬ 
mite gave 

WO s . Nb a O{j. EcO. M 11 O. Total. 

74*86 1*22 13*45 11*02 100*55 

Here Fe: Mn = 4:3. L. J. S. 

Meerschaum from Eskishehir, Asia Minor. By Ernst Wein- 
schenk (Zeit. Kryst. Alin., 1897, 27, 574—576).—The composition 
of meerschaum is somewhat uncertain, as different analyses show vary¬ 
ing amounts of water. The material from Eskishehir, examined by 
the author, is seen under tlic microscope to be a compact, fibrous aggre¬ 
gate with weak birefringence. The air-dried material loses 14*35 per 
coni, over sulphuric acid, at 210° there is a further loss of 0*88 per 
cent., and up to 800 J there is no more loss; material which has boon 
heated up to 300 1 retains its original optical character, so that the 
water lost below this tempo rat ure must be considered to be hygroscopic, 
and contained in the fine pores of the mineral. The water directly 
determined on material dried at 210° amounted to 12*10 per cent, ,* 
this corresponds with the formula TI 1 Mg 2 Si 3 O 10 . In Asia Minor, meer¬ 
schaum occurs associated with magnesite veins in serpentine, but it 
lias probably not been derived from the magnesite. L. J. S. 

[Halotricbite, Dioptase, and Bhodochrosite from Argentina.] 
By Guillermo Bodenbender (fiol. AcmL den. Cdrdoba, 1894, 14, 
110—115).—The shores of a lake on the slopes of the volcano of 
Copahu6 are coated with an efflorescence of a white, porous material 
having a granular or fibrous structure, with delicate needles in places 
(1 ); another sample is pulverulent and without needles (II). Sulphur 
occurs mixed with the salts, this being deposited from the hot water 
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of the lake, which is charged with hydrogen sulphide. Lemon-yellow 
coquimbite is also present. 

S0 4 . AL>0*. Fu 3 0*. CaO. MgO. H s O. Total. 

I. 41-203 12*234 6*639 trace trace 40*010 100*086 

II. 35*509 13*012 0*681 0*674 0*236 [49*888] 100*000 

The iron is partly as FeO, and one determination gave 1*098 per cent. 
FeO. The composition of the deposit is variable, and, as seen from the 
analyses, differs somewhat from that of halotrichite. 

Dioptase occurs in a quartz vein in gneiss in the Sierra Chica, 
Cordoba, as prismatic crystals with rhombohedral terminations, the 
largest measuring 12 x 5 mm.; more often it occurs as a thin incrusta¬ 
tion, or filling fissures; it is associated with linarite, malachite, azurite, 
cerussite, and chrysocolla. As crystals were plentiful, the following 
analysis was made. 

SiO* CuO. FeA* H 2 0 [diff.]. 

38*384 50*674 0*674 [10*266] 

Bhodochrosite, which occurs with galena, blende, and barytes at 
Capillitas in Catamarca, varies considerably in colour, texture, and 
composition. It is usually concretionary, but is sometimes found as 
small rhombohedra of a reddish colour; analysis II was made on 
material showing some crystals. 

MnC0 3 . CaC0 3 . FeC0 3 . MgCO* Total. 

L 90*099 3*913 3*614 2*451 100*077 

II. 93*064 2*65S 2*843 2*106 100-C71 

A greyish-white compact specimen contained only 62 per cent. MnC0 3 . 
Vivianite from Cordoba is also described. L. J. S. 

Mineral Veins in the Serpentines of the Austrian Alps. By 
Ernst 'Weinschene {Zeit. Eryst. 2 fin., 1897, 27, 559—573).—It is 
pointed out that in the mineral veins which occur in connection with 
the serpentines of the East Central Alps (this vol., ii, 106), magnesium 
minerals are of somewhat exceptional occurrence; in the present paper, 
occurrences of olivine and serpentine in veins in the stubachite (Abhand. 
k. layer* Akad. Whs., II Cl., 1894, 18, 653) of the Stubaehthal are des¬ 
cribed. The olivine, when it is embedded in caleite, is present as good 
crystals; analysis by Votter gave 

SiO a . FeO. MgO. TiO*. Total. Sp. gr. 

39*69 12*43 48*33 nil” 100*45 3*357 

The optic axial angle is very near to 90°. 

In calcite veins, in the serpentine of Scheidmoosgraben near Bruck, 
are radial aggregates of aragonite which somewhat resembles hydro¬ 
magnesite in appearance ; analysis gave 

Loss on 

CaO.- MgO. ignition. H a O. Sp. gr. 

55*68 0*20 43*82 1*00—1*29 2*900 

In connection with this, the aragonite and hydromagnesite of Texas, 
Pennsylvania, were examined. L. J. S. 

Augite Crystals from the Central Plateau [of France], By 
Ferdinand Gonnard {Zeit. Kryst. Min., 1897, 27, 614; from Bull 
soc.fmn. min., 1895, 18, 99—105).—Augite crystals from various 
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localities are described. Isolated, simple, and twinned crystals of the 
usual combination, from the lapilli-tufts of Puy de la Kodde, Puy-de- 
D6me, gave, on analysis by Pisani, 

Loss on 

Si0 2 . CaO. MgO. FeO. Al a 0 3 . KoOjNagO. ignition. Total. Sp. gr. 

47-10 20-25 12-70 9-60 10-20 0*84 0-20 100*89 3*266 

L. J. S. 

Fuggerite, a New Mineral from the Fassathal. By Ernst 
Weinschenk (Zeit. Rnj&t. Min., 1897,27,577—582).—This occurs with 
calcite in a hornfels close to the monzonite contact. The fresh, apple- 
green crystals are thick, tetragonal tables, and closely resemble 
gehlenite in appearance, but have a perfect basal cleavage, and are 
slightly harder and denser than the latter mineral. It is very easily 
decomposed, with separation of pulverulent silica, by dilute hydrochloric 
or organic acids, or even on long standing in distilled water. The specific 
gravity of the crystals, which, however, contain a little calcite, is 
3*175—3*180. Material for analysis was separated by heavy liquids, 
and purified from calcite by the action of hydrochloric acid. The 
following results were obtained by E. Mayr. 

SiOo. Fe 2 0 3 . A1 2 O s . MgO. CaO. NaoO. Total. 

34-03 3-54 17-74 4-90 37*75 2*04 10000 

This agrees with a mixture of 10 molecules of gehlenite and 3 of iiker- 
manite; but as the physical characters differ from those of Vogt's 
gehlenite~&kermanite group, fuggerite must be considered to belong to 
a dimorphous group, which is probably also tetragonal. For sodium 
light, fuggerite is isotropic, with a refractive index of 1*691, and for 
other colours the double refraction is exceedingly small; sections 
perpendicular to the base show a dark blue tint between crossed nicols. 

L. J. S. 

Manganandalusite from VestanA. By Helge Backstrom (Geol. 
For . i Stockholm Fork, 1896, 18, 386—389).—This new variety of 
andalusite is of wide distribution in the quartz-muscovite- and kyanite- 
schists in the neighbourhood of Vestana, N.E. Scania. It occurs as 
grains of a grass-green colour, and only differs from ordinary andalusite 
in the high content of manganese and in the remarkable strength of 
the pleochroism; even in thin rock sections, the pleochroism is very 
marked, with a »c and b =» b blue-groen, and c — a intense pure yellow. 
Analysis by H. Santesson gave 

SiO s . A1 2 0 3 . Mn s O s . CaO. Fe 2 0 3 . Total. 

36-72 56-99 6*91 trace nil 100-62 

This agrees with the formula (Al,Mn) 2 Si0 5 . The largest amount of 
manganese previously found is 0-83 per cent. Mn 2 0 3 , this being in 
andalusite from Lisens Alp, Tyrol, analysed by Erdmann. The green 
andalusite of Brazil contains no manganese, and is not so pleochroic as 
the mineral here described. . L. J. S. 

Clay. By Heinrich Hies (16<A Ann, Kept . U.S. Geol, Survey, for 
1894—5, 1895, part iv, 523—575).—In this paper, which is on the 
technology of the clay industry, 450 analyses of kaolin and various 
kinds of days are given or quoted. L. J. S. 
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Meteoric Iron from Locust Grove, North Carolina. By Emil 
W. Cohen (Her. AJsmL Berlin, 1897, 76—81).—This iron, weighing 
10J kilos, was found on July 29, 1857, at Locust Grovo, Henry Co., 
and had been kept at a house in Georgia until 1895. A bright meteor 
was seen in the locality on June 26, 1857, but the very thin coating 
of rust on the surface of the iron is probably more than would have 
been formed in three days. The structure is granular, with an absence 
of octahedral and twin lamellae; the etched surfaces of the grains 
show n um erous minute, rounded elevations. In the outer portion of 
the meteorite, nodules of graphite and troilite and a platy phosphide 
of iron and nickel are present, whilst in the central portion there is 
rhabdite. Analysis by O. Sjo.strom gave, 

Fe. Ni. Co. Cu. C. S. P. Cl. Total. Sp. gr. 

94*30 5*57 0*64 trace 0*02 0*05 0*18 0*01 100-77 7*7083 

This corresponds with the following mineral ogical composition, 
Kamaeite. Fe-dSaP. Troilite. Lawrencite. 

98-70 1*16 0-12 0-02 L. J. S. 

Stony Constituents of the Meteoric Iron of Toluca, Mexico. 
By E. A. Hugo Laspeyres (Zeit. Kri/st. Min., 1897, 27, 586—600).— 
A microscopical examination of this iron (Zeit. Knjst. Min., 1895, 24, 
485) has pointed to the probable presence of zircon, quartz, plagioclase, 
orthoclase, garnet, augite, olivine and apatite. To obtain chemical 
proofs of the presence of these, 5S5 grams of the rust was treated with 
hydrochloric acid, &c .; there then remained an insoluble residue 
weighing 1*6100 gram, of this, 0-00125 was insoluble in a mixture of 
hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids, the remainder consisting, as calculated 
from the analysis, of 

Orthoclase. Plagioclase. Augite. Quartz. Total. 

2*45 25*26 37*40 34*89 100*00 

Traces of copper, tin, nickel, cobalt, and titanium wore also found in 
t.he hydrofluoric acid solution. The insoluble portion consisted of 
cosmochlore, well-developed crystals most probably of zircon, chromite, 
and some undetermined splinters. 

Cosmochlore (kosmochlor) is the name given to small, emerald-green 
crystals which are probably monosymmetric ; the angle of optical ex¬ 
tinction on the perfect cleavage parallel to the plane of symmetry 
makes an angle of 12° 14' with the trace of a good cleavage which is 
perpendicular to the last; the substance is strongly pleochroic; it is 
infusible, and has a sp. gr. greater than 3*158. The result of an 
analysis on 0*0033 gram is given as : 

SiO,. Alp* Cr.O* Fe 2 0 3 . CaO. MgO. Total. 

31*82 909 39*39 9*09 6*06 4*55 100*00 

A formula representing a basic orthosilicate is given. To obtain 1 gram 
of cosmochlore, 80 kilos, of the meteorite would have to be dissolved. 

L. J. S, 

Composition of the Gas Evolved from the Water of a Well 
near Enkhuisen. By M. tan Breukeleveen (Bee. Truv . Clam., 1896, 
25, 280—281).—The gas examined had the following composition, 
methane, 82*9; carbonic anhydride, 10*8; nitrogen, 6*3 per cent, by 
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volume. Its specitic gravity — 0*G93(>. The gas thus agrees in 
composition with gases obtained from other wells in the same district 
(compare Oudenums, Jim., Ann. FJtys . Gh&m. % 142, 273). 

J. J. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 

Argon and Nitrogen in the Blood. By Paul RjGgnard and 
Tn. Schlcesing, Jun. {Compt. vend*, 1897,124, 302—304).—Blood was 
drawn from the jugular vein of a horse in such a manner as to avoid 
any contact with air, and the dissolved gases were extracted in a 
vacuum, passed successively over potassium hydroxide and red hot 
copper, and afterwards examined for nitrogen and argon. Each litre 
of blood was found to contain 0*42 c.c. of argon and 19*98 c.c. of 
nitrogen. 

The authors also determined the solubility of chemical nitrogen 
and argon respectively at the temperature of the animal body, 38°, 
in water, and in the serum and blood of the horse from which carbonic 
anhydride had been removed as completely as possible. Tho results 
were as follows. 

Argon. Chemical nit logon. 

In 1000 c.c. of water.25*7 c.c. 11*3 c.c. 

In 1000 c.c. of blood.25*3 c.c. 11*7 c*c. 

The results with serum were somewhat lower than those with blood. 
It follows that the solubility of argon and nitrogen in blood is practi¬ 
cally the same as in water. 

If the argon were simply dissolved from the air, the quantity in 
1000 c.c. of blood would be 0*240 c.c., and it follows that, in the case 
of argon, as in tho well-known case of nitrogen, the quantity actually 
dissolved in the blood is approximately double what it would be if 
simple dissolution took place. The hypothesis of the formation of an 
unstable compound of argon and some constituent in the blood is 
untenable, and this may also bo said of the similar hypothesis that lias 
been advanced in the case of nitrogen. The authors suggest that the 
membrane that separates the blood from the air in tho lungs may bo 
tho active agent in causing the dissolution of abnormal quantities of 
the gases. 0. II. B. 

Estimation of Lipase. By Maurice Hanriot and L. Oamus 
{Compt. rend 1897, 124, 235—237).—Tho activity of the lipase (this 
vol. ii, 149) contained in the blood of tho horse (collected aseptically 
and preserved in sealed vessels) remains constant for many months at 
the ordinary temperature. 

Lipase (or its fermentative activity) is best estimated by^ the 
quantity of monobutyrin that it will hydrolyse in a given time. Direct 
experiments show that the reaction is not influenced by the presence 
of sodium butyrate or glycerol in much larger quantities than could 
result from the reaction itself. Monobutyrin, however, has a slight 
influence, but this is eliminated by always using solutions of tho same 
strength. 
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The activity of the lipase increases with the temperature up to 
about 55°, but ceases almost entirely at about 60°, and entirely at 72°. 
When the time of action is short, the amount of change is propor¬ 
tional to the quantity of serum (or lipase), but if the temperature 
and the time are increased this proportionality no longer bolds good, 
and the amount of change tends towards a limit which is independent 
of the quantity of serum added. 

The activity of the lipase may be expressed in millionths of a gram- 
molecule of butyric acid liberated in 20 minutes at 25°. Ten c.c. of 
a solution of monobutyrin (1 in 100) is mixed with 1 c.c. of the serum 
made neutral to phenolphthalein by means of sodium carbonate, kept 
at 25° for 20 minutes, and the liberated acid titrated with very 
dilute sodium carbonate solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator. The 
strength of the carbonate solution may conveniently be such that each 
drop neutralises 0*000001 of a gram-molecule of acid. C. EL B. 

[Amount of Iron Excreted in Healthy Human Urine.] By 
Adolf Jolles (Zeit. anal. Chem 1897, 36, 149—158. See this 
vol.,ii, 286). 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Vegetable Lipase in Penicillium Glaucum. By Ernest Gerard 
{Compt. rend ,, 1897, 124, 370—371).—The ferments extracted from 
penicillium glaucum are capable of hydrolysing monobutyrin and 
therefore contain Hanriot's lipase or an analogous ferment. If the 
penicillium is cultivated on Baulin’s fluid to which monobutyrin has 
been added, butyric acid is liberated. Emulsin, which is known to 
exist amongst the ferments from the Penicillium , does not hydrolyse 
monobutyrin. (J. H. B. 

A Soluble Oxidisi ng Ferment and the “ Breaking M of Wines. 
By Paul Cazeneuve (Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 406—408).—The 
iS breaking 37 of wines is characterised by the rapid oxidation and 
precipitation of the red colouring matter on exposure to air, and it 
has frequently been attributed to the action of a soluble oxidising 
ferment, which, however, has never been isolated. If wine subject to 
this disease is treated with strong alcohol and the precipitate is 
purified by repeated reprecipitation with strong alcohol, a white sub¬ 
stance is obtained which has all the properties of an oxydase 3 it may 
or may not be identical with laccase, and the author provisionally calls 
it anorydase. It acts on wine even below 0°, and is rapily destroyed 
at 65°, and instantaneously between 70° and 75°. With guaiacum, 
phenols, &c., it behaves in the same way as laccase. Sodium salicylate 
and calcium naphthosulphonate have little effect on the action of the 
ferment on wines, but sulphurous anhydride in quantities of 0*01 to 
0*08 gram per litre, according to the richness of the wine in oxydase, 
are completely effective in checking the action of the ferment and 
preventing the breaking of the wine, as Bouffard found in 1894. 

The author considers that the excessive quantity of cenoxydase in 
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the wineft of Beaujolais in 189G was due to special conditions of 
vegetation rather than to the presence of cryptogamic parasites. 

C. H. B. 

The Formation of Mannan in Amorphophallus Konjak. By 
Michito Tsukamoto {Bull. Coll. Agric. Imp. Univ . Tokyo , 1897, 2, 
400—408. Compare Tsuji, Abstr., 1896, ii, 44, and Kinoshita, ibid., ii, 
60)—The leaves of this plant were found to contain very little starch, 
but in all parts of the leaves a very slimy substance (an anhydride of 
mannose) was observed. This, when boiled, loses its slimy character, 
and separates in a flocculent form; it agrees in all essential properties 
with Kinoshita 7 s soluble mannan (loc. cit.). Neither pentosans nor 
galactans were found in the stalks and leaves. 

In order to ascertain whether mannose, as such, is present in the 
stalk and blade, these were extracted with 50 per cent, alcohol, which 
would dissolve the sugar, but not the mannans. Only the extract 
from the stalk yielded any appreciable quantity of precipitate with 
plienylhydrazino acetate; in the case of the extract of the blade, 
there was a doubtful trace. The stalk seems also to contain glucose 
or fructose, or both. 

The fact that the slimy mannan occurs in the leaf cells makes it pro¬ 
bable that, to some extent, it has the rdle of starch in this plant; bub 
it is at present impossible to say whether mannose is the first pro¬ 
duct of assimilation. The presence of mannose as such in the stalks 
is of great interest, as it has not before been observed in plants. 

N. H. J. M. 

Physiological Observations on Lecithin. By T. Hanai (Bull. 
Coll. Agric. Imp. Univ. Tokyo , 1897, 2, 503—506).—Maxwell (Ohem. 
Centr., 1891, i, 365) showed that the amount of lecithin increases during 
germination, and subsequently decreases. (Compare Frankfurt, Abstr., 
1894, ii, 113 ; Loew, Abstr., 1896, ii, 55 ; Stoklasa, ibid., ii, 266; 
Schulze and Steiger, Zeits. physiol. Chem., 13, 386; Liebermann, Pfliig. 
Arch. , 1893 ; Schulze, Abstr., 1895, ii, 364. 

The author’s experiments were made with the leaves of Thc<( chinetisis 
and tho bark of Primus cenums. The following (I) amounts of 
lecithin, and (13) of ethereal and alcoholic extract (per cent, in the dry 
substance) were found at the different dates: 

Tfout •'hinevsis (leaves). Primus ccrasw (bark). 

Old leaf. Old leaf. Young leaf. Young leaf. 

23 Nov., 26 May, 1 Apiil, 26 May, 23 Oct., f» April, 9 April, 
1896. 1896. 1896. 1896. 1895. 1896. 1896. 

I. 2*54 0 0-21 1-11 1-88 0*96 0-71 

11.26*18 18-19 9-44 18-67 10 53 10-97 9-52 

Whilst the lecithin (and tho fat) decreases in old leaves in the 
spring, there is a gradual increase in the young leaves. The results 
obtained with bark also show that lecithin is a reserve substance 
which is consumed in the spring (compare Kellner, Makino, and 
Ogasawara, Absti\, 1887, 73). 

The determinations were made by Schulze’s method. 

N. H. J. M. 

Relative Value of Asparagine as a Nutrient for Phsenogams. 
By T. Nakamura (Bull. Coll. Agric. Imp. Univ ♦ Tokyo , 1897, 2, 
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465—467).—The results of experiments in which barley and onion 
plants were grown in solutions of asparagine and ammonium succinate 
respectively showed a far greater increased growth with asparagine 
than with ammonium succinate. N. II. J. M. 


Relative Value of Asparagine as a Nutrient for Fungi. By 
T. Nakasiura {Bull. Gall. Agric. Imp. Univ. Tokyo , 1897, 2, 468—470). 
—Spores of Aspergillus oriz.ce were suspended in water, and 1 c.c. added 
to each of a number of flasks containing 500 c.c. of water and (except 
the last) 3*06 gr ams of ethylic alcohol, together with different ammonium 
salts and asparagine respectively. After 18 days, the following amounts 
of fungus (dried at 100 J ) were obtained. The amounts of salts given 
and of produce are in grams*. 


Au mouium Am monium Ammon urn, Ammonium Ammonium Ammonium Asiuiuirfinc 
inmate malare succinate lactxto act into mti «te 

(o"o. (u 00). (=> 0u). OH). 013). [1 «»b) (>.00). (5 Oft) 

thy faii B u? 0 015 0 Oil 0 OOS U OOo 0 000 0 003 0 02b 0 OLb 

Tho solutions contained in addition monopotassium phosphate (0*1), 
and magnesium sulphate (0'2 per cent.). 

In a second experiment, 1 per cent, methylic alcohol was added to all 
the flasks (except the last), and the nitrogen compounds were added in 
such quantities that the ratio of nitrogen atoms to carbon atoms was 
as 1 : 8. The following amounts of fungus were produced in 200 c.c. 
of the solutions. 


Ammonium Ammonium Sodium 
tartiate. chloride. innate. 

0*013 0*025 0*015 


Aspaiagine Asparagine 
Urea. Glycocine. (withalcohol), alone. 

0*028 0*063 0*073 0*047 


In mycelium fungi, asparagine is more suitable as a source of nitrogen 
than any other of the compounds which were used, and far moie so 
than such a nearly related compound as ammonium succinate. Tho 
same holds good also for phasnogams. N. H. J. M. 


Physiological Behaviour of Maleic and Fumaric Acids. By 
T. Ishizuka {Bull. Coll. Agric . Imp. Univ . Tokyo, 1897, 2, 484—486). 
—According to Buchner (Abstr., 1892, 820), mould fungi readily utilise 
fumaric acid as a source of carbon, but not maleic acid, whilst Loew 
{Gentr. Bad., 12, 361), showed that the same holds good for bacteria. 
Eodera (CJtem. Zeit., Dec., 1895) found that maleic acid is more 
poisonous for the higher animals, dogs, for instance, than its stereo- 
isorueride. Very dilute solutions of the sodium salts of the two acids were 
without injurious action on plants ; it is, however, possible that maleic 
acid is transformed in the plant into fumaric acid. The former is never 
found in plants, whilst the latter is known to occur (for instance, in 
Fvmaria officinalis, Gorydalis bulbosci, Glaudum lutewn, in varieties of 
Agaricvs, and in Cttraria islandica). 

Young leaves of Primus cerasus and Brassica ccimpestris were killed 
in 4 and 3 days by 1 per cent, sodium maleate, in 6 and 5 days by 
sodium fumarate. Bailey plants were killed in 20 hours in 2 per cent, 
maleate, but remained uninjured in the fumarate. In a number of 
experiments with blanches, in 1 per cent, solutions of the sodium salts, 
the branches in every case lived longer in the fumarate than in the 
maleate. Similar results were obtained with seeds of ^barley and radish, 
and with filaments of tipirogyra. 

Infusoria, rotatoria, and copepoda remained alive several days in 1 
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per cent, solutions, but were killed in 5 per cent, solutions—in 80 
minutes in maloate, in 8 hours in the fumarate solutions. 

N. H. J. M. 

Formation of Asparagine in Plants under Different Con¬ 
ditions. By CJ. Suzuki (Bull, Coll, Agric. Imp. Univ. Tokyo , 1897, 
2, 409—457).—According to Loew’s theory, asparagine is a synthetical 
product, formed from the ammonia of the decomposed proteids (The 
Energy of Living Frotoplccsm, London, 1896, p. 38) ; and Kinoshita’s 
experiments with two kinds of Graminece show that ammonia taken 
up by the roots may furnish asparagine. 

The author has made over twenty sets of experiments, in which the 
different plants were placed in solutions of various ammonium salts, 
sodium nitrate, and urea, sometimes also with the addition of sugar ; 
the experiments lasted for a week or more. The asparagine nitrogen 
was determined in similar plants, at the beginning of the experiments, 
in the plants fed with the various solutions, find in control plants kept 
in distilled water. Total nitrogen, and nitrogen as nitrates and as 
ammonia, were also determined in some cases. The plants selected 
were: sun-flower, yellow lupins, Melia Japonica , Curcnbitct melopeppo, 
potato plants and shoots, llolesia hispidnm , buckwheat, varieties of 
Brassicct campestris , wheat, and barley. The results point to the follow¬ 
ing conclusions. 

Asparagine is derived, (1), from the decomposition of proteids and, 
(2), by synthesis from ammonium salts, urea, and nitrates. It is 
formed, not only by keeping full-grown plants in darkness, but also, 
under certain conditions, in full daylight. Synthetical formation 
is only possible in presence of sugar and, at the same time, under con¬ 
ditions which exclude the production of proteids. An excess of sugar 
prevents asparagine formation from proteids, but not its synthetical 
production. 

Ammonia is never stored up in plants, being at once transformed 
into innocuous compounds, unless there is a deficiency of sugar present; 
in this case, a small amount remains in the plant. Direct experiments 
made by Aoyama showed, the poisonous effoct of ammonium salts when 
there was insufficient sugar to convert them into asparagine. Ammo¬ 
nium salts are generally more suitable than sodium nitrate for pro¬ 
ducing asparagine. The chloride is the best salt, whilst the phosphate 
is loss suitablo, owing probably to the stimulating action of the phos¬ 
phoric acid in forming nuclein and new cells. 

Urea proved, except in the case of barley, to be more suitable than 
ammonium salts for producing asparagine. 

As regards nitrates, a high temperature and the presence of sugar 
are necessary for their conversion into asparagine ; otherwise, they re¬ 
main for some time stored up in the plant. 

The conversion of asparagine into proteids is only possible when all 
conditions (the presence of sulphates, for instance) are fulfilled. 

In etiolated shoots sodium nitrate is not converted into asparagine, 
whilst uroa is. The addition of sugar increases the amount of aspara¬ 
gine formed from ammonium salts in etiolated plants. 1ST. H. J. M. 

Can Old Leaves produce Asparagine by Starvation ? By T. 
Miyachi (Bull, Coll, Agric . Imp, Univ, Tokyo , 1897, 2, 458—464),— 
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A number of old leaves of Pceonia albiflora which showed incipient 
decay were divided into two portions, the one dried and analysed at 
once, the other placed in a vessel containing a little water. Microsco¬ 
pical examination revealed a gradual disappearance of starch granules 
from the mesopliyll, and also a gradual decrease of the active albumin 
stored up in the vacuoles (Bull., 224). After 14 days, the reserved 
leaves were analysed. 

Experiments were also made with old leaves of Thea chinensis.. The 
reserved leaves remained on the small branches, which were kept in the 
dark, in fresh water, for 24 days. The gradual disappearance of starch 
granules and the decrease of active albumin were again observed $ 
soluble, passive albumin was not present at all. The following percentage 
amounts of nitrogen were found in the fresh and starved leaves. 


Total. 

Pceonia f Fresh .1 • 364 

albiflora \ Starved.1 *462 

Thea f Fresh .3*475 

chinensis 1 Starved.3*987 


As 

As 

As other 

As 

Protein. 

Asparagine. 

Amides. 

Caffeine. 

1*312 

0037 

0*015 

— 

0*801 

0-206 

0*455 

— 

2*850 

0-201 

0*141 

0*283 

2-511 

0-867 

0*251 

0*358 


The results leave no doubt that even old leaves can produce aspara¬ 
gine from proteids. 

Ajs regards the suitability of caffeine as a source of nitrogen, a 0*5 
solution infected with spores of Aspergillus orizce developed only a 
very small amount of mycelium covered with some spores, whilst Peni- 
cillium glaucum failed to develop at all. In the case of tea, the experi¬ 
ments show that, not only is there no consumption of caffeine in starved 
leaves, but that the caffeine actually increased. It remains to be seen 
whether, in presence of much carbohydrate and absence of other source 
of nitrogen, caffeine can be utilised for producing proteids in tea leaves. 

N. H. J. M. 


Tabasheer. By Walter H.Ince (Phami. J. Trans., 1896, [iv] f 
2, 141).—Tabasheer is the name given to a white, smooth, porcelain¬ 
like substance rarely found deposited in a thin layer in the knots of the 
bamboo. The author’s analyses of three samples show : Si0 2 , 89*77— 
91*69 ; Fe 2 0 3) trace—0*665 ; CaO, 0*725—3*81 ; K 2 0, 1*524—4*332 ; 
organic matter, 0*0—3*122 ; water, 1*613—4*13. 

B. R. 

New Kino from Myristioa. By Eduard Schaer (Pharm. J. 
Trans.* [iv], 3, 117—11S).—The dried juices from the bark of several 
Asiatic species of Myristica show but little difference from officinal 
Malabar kino. The crude, inspissated, fresh juice from the Myristica 
species differs by containing crystalline calcium tartrate suspended in, 
and depositing from, it. This distinguishes it from all the other 
kinos of commerce. B. B». 

Brazilian and Columbian Ipecacuanha. By Benjamin H. Paul 
and Alfred J. Cownley (Pharm. J. Travis., [iv], 2, 321).—By reason of 
the different proportions of emetine and cephseline contained in the 
alkaloids extracted from Brazilian and Columbian ipecacuanha, these 
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drugs cannot be used in medicine as equally applicable, for whilst 
emetine has been found better than cephrelino as an expectorant, the 
latter is superior as an emetic. The authors have, by methods already 
published, separated the bases in the ipecacuanha alkaloid from each 
kind, with the following results per 100 parts of each total alkaloid :— 



Brazilian. 

_-_X__ 

Columbian. 


Root. 

Stem. 

Emetine . 

72‘14 

65*6 

40*5 

Cephaeline . 

25-87 

32*8 

56*8 

Third Base . 

1*99 

1*6 

2*7 


It. It. 

Physiological Action of Amidosulphonic Acid. By N. Maeno 
(Bull. Coll. Atjric. Imp. Uuiv. Toh/o , 1897, 2, 487—493).—Plants of 
barley, Brassica rapa, Allium fistulosum , and soja bean wore kept for 
some days in 0*1 and 0*05 per cent, amidosulphonic acid (as calcium 
salt). The plants all died after from 1 to 4 weeks. Branches of Prunus 
domesticus and leaves of uflsculus turbincita and of Prunus cevasus were 
also killed in a short time, similar branches and leaves remaining healthy 
in distilled water and in solutions of ammonium sulphate. The ger¬ 
minating power of seeds of rice, barley, soja bean, and turnips was 
also destroyed by dilute solutions of calcium amidosulphonate, but in 
different degrees, owing, perhaps, to the calcium salt penetrating into 
some more readily than into others. 

The growth and fermentative power of yeast is not destroyed by 
amidosulphonic acid, but as a source of nitrogen the sulphonic acid is 
less favourable than ammonium sulphate. 

As regards mammalia, the subcutaneous injection of 0*5 c.c. of 1 per 
cent, sodium amidosulphonate, into a white mouse, had no effect; on 
injecting a further 1 c.c., respiratory activity was considerably increased, 
but after 2 days the mouse was again in a normal condition. A mouse 
fed with broad soaked in the solution died ; the amount of sulphonate 
consumed may, however, have been large. Loew found that lower 
aquatic animals remained alive in a 1 per cent, solution of the calcium 
salt. The sulphonic acid is less injurious to animals than the related 
carbamie acid (comp. Loo Errera, Bur le meertnisme dn sommeil, Brus¬ 
sels, 1895). 

Amidosulphonic acid is therefore exceptional as a poison, being 
poisonous neither to higher nor to lower animals, nor to fungi and alg&, 
whilst it destroys all kinds of phsonogams. 1ST- H. J. M. 

Action of Zinc on Red Wines. By L. A. Levat (i Compt . rend., 
1897, 124, 242—243),—Zinc acts on red wines, destroying their 
bouquet and making them poisonous, without affecting the proportion 
of alcohol present. This metal should therefore not be used for the 
construction of receptacles, pipes, taps, &c., with which red wines are 
bo como into contact. O. H. B. 
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Cause of Increased Growth, of Trees when Thinned. By R. 
Hornbebger ( Bied . Centr., 1896,25, 821—825 ; from Forstl.-Naturwiss. 
Zeit.y 1895, Heft, 11,1—16).— If the increased growth of trees whon. 
thinned is due to the effect of light on the soil, resulting in the more 
rapid decomposition of the humus, rather than to the direct action of 
the light on the crowns of the trees, the wood of trees which have been 
thinned should be richer in ash constituents and nitrogen than that of 
trees which have not been thinned. It has frequently been shown that 
the outer wood is richer in minerals than the inner wood. The author 


now compares the composition of (1) the outer, (2) the intermediate, 
and (3) the inner wood of two beech trees over 100 years old, one of 
which (A) had, for 13 years, the advantage of increased light, the 
other (B) not. The numbers show the average results per thousand in 
the dry wood: 


A 

B 


(Inner 

< Intermediate 
( Outer 

J Inner 
Intermediate 
( Outer 


wood 

99 

9> 


2-25 

1-94 

1*51 

1*09 

2*33 

1*35 


CaO. MgO. MiLjOj. P 2 0 5 . SO*. Total. 

1*23 0-33 0*24 0*38 0*15 4*58 

1*50 0-47 0*33 0*24 0*21 4*69 

1*59 0*48 0*33 0*28 0*20 4*39 

1*28 0*46 0*24 0*23 0*15 3*45 

1*08 0*35 0*17 0*42 — 4*35 

0*84 0*21 0*15 0*27 0*23 3*05 


The results are opposed to those of Ebermayer, Weber, Schroder, 
Daube, and others, according to which the minerals decrease from the 
outside towards the centre. In both trees, the total ash is less in 
the outer than in the inner wood, and is greatest in the intermediate 
wood. 

Comparing the outer wood of the two trees, there is a greater 
amount of each constituent, except phosphoric and sulphuric acids, in 
(A) than in (B). When the amounts of ash constituents of the outer 
wood are divided by the corresponding arithmetical means of thoso of 
the intermediate and inner wood, the quotients for (A), except in the 
case of potash, are greater than in (B). The difference is still more 
distinct if the outer and intei mediate wood alone are considorod. 
Under the influence of increased light, there was thus a greater per¬ 
centage of mineral matter in the wood, notwithstanding that the pro¬ 
duction of wood was increased. There was also an increase in tho 
amount of nitrogenous matter. 

The results indicate that the increased production probably depended 
on an increased amount of available nutritive matter in the soil and 
increased activity of root fungi. 2Sf. II. J, M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


^Gas^Analysi® Apparatus. By Otto Bleier {Ber., 1897, 30, 
697 701).—A form of apparatus is described in which all the pipettes 
are permanently fixed to the measuring cylinder, comm .unication being 
brought about by means of a many-way glass tap fixed at the head of 
the cylinder. 
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A now form of explosion pipetto is also introduced, the essential 
featmo being that the gas to be exploded is passed in a slow stream 
through a capillary tube, an expansion in the middle of which con¬ 
tains platinum wires for the passage of sparks or a platinum spiral 
which can be heated by an electric current. A modified form of this 
which admits of the introduction of potash solution is of service in 
the estimation of nitrogen in presence of argon, the gases mixed with 
oxygen being passed through the apparatus. J. F. T. 

New Glass for Collecting Sediments. By Eduard Spaetii 
(Zeit. angw . Chem., 1897, 10—11).—This consists of an ordinary 
conical glass, provided at its lower end with a stopcock of peculiar 
construction. The glass is filled, say, with turbid water, and the 
deposit gradually collects in a hollow U-shaped space in the plug of 
the stopcock. By turning the latter in the proper direction, the water 
in the glass is cut off and may be thrown away. The stopcock can 
then be removed and the sediment subjected to microscopical ex¬ 
amination. L. de K. 

Estimation of Fluorine in Wines or Waters. By Quirino 
Sestini (j UOrosi, 1896, 19, 253—258).—Carnot’s method of determin¬ 
ing fluorine (Abstr., 1892, 911), although somewhat long, gives results 
only about 1 per cent, less than that of Fresenius, but the method of 
Nivifcre and Hubert {Mon. Sdent ., 1895, 324) gives very low results. 
The author has therefore devised the following rapid method of deter¬ 
mining fluorine in wine : 100—200 c.c. of the wine is rendered slightly 
alkaline with sodium carbonate, and whilst boiling 2—4 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated calcium chloride solution is added ; the precipitate contain¬ 
ing the calcium fluoride is ignited, mixed with precipitated silica, and 
placed in a U-tube about 12 inches high, which is fitted with side tubes. 
One arm, A, of the tube is provided with a dropping funnel, whilst the 
other arm has a large bulb blown on it near the top and is fitted with 
a thermometer; this arm is connected by the side tube with a smaller 
U-tube constricted at the bend, in which is placed recently filtered 
mercui'y, and, in the aim furthest from A, concentrated potassium 
fluoride solution. Whilst a current of dry air free from carbonic 
anhydride is passing through the apparatus from A, 20—30 c.c. of 
pure concentrated sulplnu'ic acid is run in and tho temperature gradu¬ 
ally raised to 160°. 

The air current carries tho silicic fluoride into tho socond U-tul>e, 
and it is precipitated there as potassium silicofluoride by the fluoride 
solution ; tho latter, after half an hour’s working, is poured out and 
diluted with an equal volume of 96 per cent, alcohol. The precipitate 
is collected after a few hours, washed with CO per ceut. alcohol, dried on 
a tared filter at 110°, and weighed. The method gives excellent re¬ 
sults, and may also be used in the analysis of mineral waters. 

W. J. P. 

Toxicological Examination for Free Ammonia. By Discoride 
Vitali ( UOrosi, 1896, 19, 403—404).—In the toxicological examina¬ 
tion for free ammonia, tho author distils the solid and liquid material 
from a retort below 100°. The distillate, which contains the free am¬ 
monia, together with the carbonate and sulphide, is treated with 
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calcium chloride, and small quantities of lead carbonate are slowly 
added until the liquid ceases to become brown. After filtration, the 
liquid is again distilled, when the distillate contains only the free 
ammonia. W. J. P. 

Volumetric Estimation of Phosphoric and Arsenic Acids. 
By A. C. Christensen (Zeit. anal CJiem ., 1897, 36, 81—96).—The 
author has succeeded in applying the iodimetric method to the estima¬ 
tion of both free and combined phosphoric acid, and has thus developed 
a volumetric method which vies with the gravimetric in accuracy. 
Free phosphoric acid, added to a mixture of potassium iodate and 
iodide, liberates iodine but slowly, and to a somewhat indefinite amount. 
When, however, bromate is substituted for iodate, the following reac¬ 
tion occurs with certainty: KBr0 3 4- 6KI, + 6H 3 P0 4 = 6KH 2 P0 4 + 3I 2 
-f KBr + 3H 2 0. At ordinary temperatures, the action requires 24 
hours, but at 40—50° it is complete in half an hour. For accurate 
results, the following conditions must be observed. The thiosulphate 
should be standardised against N/10 sulphuric acid, under conditions 
resembling those of a phosphoric acid estimation. Not more phos¬ 
phoric acid should be taken than will correspond with 40 c.c. of N/10 
thiosulphate. Not less than 0*5 gram of bromate and 3 grams of 
potassium iodide must be used, and the volume must be kept between 
100 and 120 c.c. To estimate combined phosphoric acid, it is neces¬ 
sary to convert it into a normal alkali phosphate. When analysing 
calcium phosphates, this may be done by precipitating the phosphoric 
acid as silver phosphate, which is then decomposed by a small excess 
of sodium chloride. The phosphate (previously ignited, since organic 
matter is prejudicial) is dissolved in nitric acid and treated with an 
excess of silver nitrate, avoiding too great dilution. To the warm 
mixture, soda solution is then added until a permanent precipitate is 
formed, but avoiding precipitation of brown silver oxide. A 10 per 
cent, solution of ammonia is then dropped in until the precipitate 
ceases to augment and the liquid has become alkaline. The mixture 
is then boiled for 5—10 minutes. After allowing it to deposit, the 
precipitate is collected on a small filter, and washed with a 2—3 per 
cent, solution of potassium nitrate until free from calcium. The 
filter and contents are returned to the precipitation flask, and treated 
with sodium chloride. The solution is filtered into a stoppered bottle, 
and the silver chloride washed with the potassium nitrate solution 
until the washings are no longer alkaline. There is then added 50 c.c. 
of N/10 sulphuric acid and the treatment with bromate and iodide 
proceeded with as above. Since the reaction of sulphuric acid with 
the normal phosphate liberates a tribasic acid, which, however, with 
the bromate and iodide, reacts as a monobasic one, it follows that 
the difference between the c.c. of N/10 sulphuric acid taken and 
of N/10 thiosulphate required gives, when multiplied into 0*0049 
(the half-milligram molecule of H 3 P0 4 ), the amount of phosphoric 
acid present. 

In presence of iron, the silver method is inapplicable. The phos¬ 
phoric acid must in that case be precipitated as ammonium magnesium 
phosphate, and this, after washing first with ammonia and then with 
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00 per cent, alcohol to displace the free ammonia, is rinsed from the 
tilter into the stoppered bottle and dissolved in the measured quantity 
of N/10 sulphuric acid. Equally good results were obtained, whether 
the precipitation by magnesia was preceded by the molybdate method 
or the citrate process was adopted for preparing the magnesium preci¬ 
pitate directly. 

A precisely similar method is applicable to arsenic acid, but with 
results of somewhat inferior accuracy, especially when using the silver 
process. When, however, the arsenic acid is first converted into 
ammonium magnesium arsenate, and Fuller’s correction for the solu¬ 
bility of this salt in the ammoniacal wash water (1 milligram per 
30 c.c.) is applied, the results agree well with theory. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Pyrophosphoric Acid. By Marcellin P. E. 
Berthelot and Gustave Andre (i Conipt . rend., 1897, 124, 261—265). 
—The precipitate formed by the action of magnesia mixture on solu¬ 
tions of pyrophosphoric acid in presence of acetic acid (this vol., ii, 158) 
has the composition Mg j (NH i ) 2 (P 2 O r ) 2 + about one-quarter of 

the ammonium being, however, displaced by sodium. The ammonium 
in the precipitate has no recognisable tension of dissociation, and is 
not expelled when the precipitate is dried in a vacuum or when it is 
heated at 110°. If the precipitate is subjected to prolonged washing 
with dilute acetic acid, it is partially decomposed, magnesium being 
eliminated more rapidly than phosphoric acid. The presence of a large 
proportion of ammonium salts in the liquid in which the precipitate 
is formed is essential, otherwise the ratio of magnesium to phosphoric 
acid alters, and precipitation of the latter is less complete. 

It is noteworthy that sodium metaphosphate, whether prepared at a 
high or low temperature, yields exactly the same precipitate as the 
pyrophosphate under the same conditions, a result due to the readi¬ 
ness with which the metaphosphate is converted into pyrophosphate. 

0. H. B. 

Volumetric Estimation of Boric Acid. By Gunner Jorgensen 
(Zeit. anyw. Chem ., 1897, 5—7).—Honig and Spitz having doubted 
the accuracy of the author’s process (Abstr., 1896, ii, 449), he once 
more gives full details of the method. To estimate boric acid in milk, 
100 c.c. of the sample is evaporated with a small quantity of sodium 
carbonate, the residue charred, and the carbon burned of£ as far as 
possible; the ash is digested for some time in dilute sulphuric acid to 
expel any carbonic anhydride, and the liquid, filtered from any undis¬ 
solved charcoal and alter adding phenolphthalein, is carefully neu¬ 
tralised with soda solution so as to precipitate the phosphates of the 
alkaline earths. To this liquid, which should not exceed 50 c.c., 20 c.c. 
of glycerol is added, and then standard soda, checked against boric 
acid, is run in until the solution becomes pink. The results are accu¬ 
rate, but if only very small quantities of boric acid are likely to be pre¬ 
sent, it should first be carefully tested for qualitatively. L. de K. 

Estimation of Boric Acid by Gooch’s Method, and Analyses 
of Colemanite and Pandermite [Friceite]. By Karl Kraut (Zeit. anal. 
Chem ., 1897, 36, 165—1C7).—In consequence of the want of agreement 
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amongst analysts as to the trustworthiness of this method (Abstr., 1887, 
299), the author gives the details of his mode of performing it, together 
with the results obtained in the analyses of the above native borates. 

About 2—2*5 grams of lime is ignited to constant weight in a plati¬ 
num crucible. The greater part is shaken out into a flask of 200 c.c. 
capacity, and made into a milk with water. A second flask, of the 
pattern used for Kjeldahl nitrogen estimations, receives the weighed 
borate, and is then fitted with a stopcock funnel, whilst its delivery 
tube dips into the milk of lime. The lime flask is kept cold. A suit¬ 
able quantity of nitric acid is first introduced and distilled over, by 
the heat of an oil bath, then 6—8 successive quantities of methylic 
alcohol of 10 c.c. each, interposing at intervals the addition and distil¬ 
lation of 1 c.c. of water. The contents of the receiver are evapo¬ 
rated in a platinum basin on the water bath at the lowest possible 
temperature, and returned to the original platinum crucible, using 
nitric acid for rinsing the vessels, and then, by exposure to a gradually 
increasing temperature, dried and ignited, finally in a HempeFs fur¬ 
nace, until the weight remains constant. 

Colemanite, analysed by this process, the calcium being estimated 
after expelling the boric acid, and the water by ignition under a layer of 
lime, gave numbers closely agreeing with the formula 2(Ja0,3B 2 0 {J 5II 2 0; 
whilst pandermite [priceite] (the specimen of which was free from sul¬ 
phuric acid, barium, strontium, and magnesium) gave 4Ca0,5B*0 »,7H 2 t). 

M. J. S. 

Elementary Analysis in the Berthelot Calorimetric Bomb. 
By K. Kroekee (Ber., 1897,30, 605—607).—In order to obtain useful 
results as to the heating effect of fuels by means of the calorimetric 
bomb, it is necessary to determine the amount of water formed by the 
combustion. This may be readily done, and with sufficient accuracy, 
by providing the bomb with two passages through the top by moans 
of which a current of air can be passed through the instrument at the 
close of a combustion, and the water which has been formed weighed 
in the usual manner. Experiments made with pure sugar show that 
this can be done even in the presence of such amounts of sulphuric add 
as might be formed by the combustion of coal. A. H. 

Simplification of Schweitzer and Lmigwitz’s Method of Esti¬ 
mating Potassium. By Adolf Mayer (Zeit. anal. Chem ., 1897,36, 
159—163).—The estimation of potassium in such substances as fer¬ 
tilisers, which contain sulphates, phosphates, iron, alkaline earths, &c., 
has hitherto required a somewhat complicated procedure for removing 
these impurities before the treatment with platinic chloride could be 
applied. Schweitzer and Lungwitz have sought to simplify this puri¬ 
fication, by treating the solution of the original substance with a solution 
of barium oxalate in hydrochloric acid in suffident quantity to precipi¬ 
tate all the sulphates, and then, after oxidation of the iron by hydrogen 
peroxide, adding an excess of ammonia, by which means the alkaline 
earths originally present, as well as the excess of barium added, 
are removed as oxalates, whilst the heavier metals are precipi¬ 
tated as hydroxides. A single filtration, therefore, gives a solu¬ 
tion which only requires the expulsion of the ammoniacal salts. 
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Schweitzer and Lungwitz recognised that the hydrochloric acid solution 
of barium oxalate might he replaced by a mixture of barium chloride 
and oxalic acid, but they deprecated this substitution on the ground 
that the exact equivalence of the barium and oxalic acid ought to be 
ensured. The author points out that this exactitude is needless, pro¬ 
vided care is taken that enough oxalic acid is present to precipitate all 
the bases. In place, therefore, of Schweitzer and Lungwitz’s solution, 
he adds first a sufficient volume of normal barium chloride solution, 
and then an equal volume of normal oxalic acid, and thus ovei comes 
one of the objections to the original process, namely, that the sparing 
solubility of barium oxalate in hydrochloric acid entailed the use of 
large volumes of reagent and a corresponding amount of evaporation. 
An objection to all forms of this process is, however, that, after adding 
the barium oxalate, the mixture must be boiled for fully 20 minutes. The 
time and attention which this requires constitute a substantial set-off 
against the simplification in other directions. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Caustic Alkalis in the Presence of Alkali Car¬ 
bonates. By Georg Lunge (Zeit . cmgw. Ghem., 1897, 41—42).—The 
author recommends titrating with standard hydrochloric acid, using 
methyl-orange as indicator, which gives the total alkali present, the car¬ 
bonic anhydride being estimated in another portion of the liquid by means 
of the apparatus devised by Lunge and Marchlewski. When dealing, 
however, with a mixture containing comparatively little carbonate, 
the titration may bo effected with sufficient accuracy by the well 
known method of titrating with methyl-orange and also with phenol- 
phthalein ; in presence of larger quantities of carbonates, however, the 
barium chloride method as devised by Winkler is preferable. 

L. be K. 

Delicate Test for Copper. By A. Jaworowsky ( L’Orosi , 1896, 
19, 195—196).—On adding excess of ammonia and 1 or 2 drops of 
phenol to a liquid (5 c.c.) containing traces of copper and agitating, it 
slowly becomes turbid and blue; the coloration becomes more intense 
on standing for upwards of an hour. On shaking with ether, the 
liquid clears but preserves its colour, and the precipitate collects at the 
boundary between the two liquids 3 no other metal of the fifth group 
gives this reaction. W. J. i\ 

Detection of Copper in Vegetable Substances. By Benjamin 
H. Paul and Alfred J. Cownley (Pharm. J. Tram., [iv], 2, 441—442). 
—About 100 grams of the material is carbonised in platinum, the 
ash extracted with strong hydrochloric acid filtered, and the filtrate 
and washings of the ash collected in a porcelain dish. The insoluble 
residue is then treated with a few drops of strong nitric acid, dried, 
and ignited, the ignited mass being digested with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid, filtered, and the filtrate added to the former portion. 
The whole is evaporated down to about 30 c.c. and placed in a 
weighed platinum dish in which the copper is precipitated by pure zinc, 
dried, and weighed. Tf the copper appears to be impure, it may be dis¬ 
solved in a little nitric acid and estimated colorimetrically. In 
10,000 parts of the following alimentary substances, the authors’ 
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results gave the minimum and maximum quantities of copper 
named:—Oysters (4 samples), 1*81—8*03; cocoa (3 samples), 0*29— 0*58; 
spirits (5 samples), 0*01—0*05; preserved peas (11 samples), 0*54—1*44. 

B. R. 

Estimation of Iron in Urine. By Adolf Jolles ( Zeit . cmal . 
CJtein ., 1897, 36,149—158).—The few investigators who have occupied 
themselves with this enquiry have arrived at very discordant results, 
in consequence, doubtless, of the errors incidental to the estimation of 
the very small amount normally present. Incineration being unavoid¬ 
able, the following method is recommended. Five hundred c.c. of the 
urine, after being concentrated first on the water bath, and then in an 
air bath at 180° until the residue has sintered, is moistened with abso¬ 
lute alcohol and the alcohol set on fire. The basin is then gradually 
heated over a bunsen flame as long as volatile matter is given oft and 
the dark grey residue is rubbed to fine powder with a pestle, and trans¬ 
ferred to a Berlin porcelain crucible, the last portions being removed 
by means of nitric acid; the residue is then dried and burnt to a 
white ash in a muffle. Platinum vessels must not be used. The 
ash is now completely exhausted with hot water and the insoluble 
residue fused with potassium anhydrosulphate. The solution is prefer¬ 
ably reduced by zinc and titrated with permanganate, but since even 
the purest zinc obtainable contains traces of iron, known amounts (2 
grams) must be used and the iron thus introduced allowed for. For 
gravimetric estimation, Gottlieb has recommended a process based on 
precipitation of the iron by potassium ferrocyanide, but the method, 
although exact, is tedious, and requires considerable analytical skill. A 
much more convenient precipitant is nitroso-/?-naphthol, by a solution 
of which in 50 per cent, acetic acid the iron in a hydrochloric acid 
solution of urine ash is completely precipitated as pure ferric nitroso- 
naphthol Fe(C l0 H c NO 2 ) 3 (compare this vol., ii, 163). The reagent is 
prepared by dissolving 1*2 gram of pure crystallised nitroso-j8-naplithol 
in 100 c.c. of 50 per cent, acetic acid at about 90°. The insoluble 
matter of the urine ash is heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
which dissolves the iron completely; a small excess of the reagent is 
then added, the mixture stirred for 5 minutes, and, after 5 minutes 7 
subsidence, it is filtered and the precipitate washed with 50 per cent, 
acetic acid until the washings are feebly yellow. The further treat¬ 
ment of the precipitate is not described. The urine of 12 healthy 
persons, examined by one or other of the above methods, side by side 
with Gottlieb’s and Hamburger's methods (the latter a titration by 
permanganate after reduction by sulphurous acid) showed a total 
excretion ranging from 4*6 to 9*6 (average 8*0) milligrams of iron in 
24 hours. Gottlieb ( Arch , fur experiment . Pathol u . Pharmikol , 26, 
139) found an average of 2*59 milligrams. M. J. S. 

Separation of Glycerol from Wines by Means of Steam. By 
FfiJm. Bobdas and Sig. de Raczkowski ( Compt . rend ., 1897, 124, 
240—242).—Fifty c.c. or 25 c.c. of the wine is placed in a flask of 300 
c.c. capacity which is immersed up to the neck in a saturated solution 
of sodium chloride. The alcohol is completely distilled oif at 110° 
under reduced pressure, and a slow current of steam is passed through 
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the liquid (still under reduced pressure) for 3 hours. The distillate 
is collected in two Woulff’s bottles, and the lise of temperature in the 
receivers is sufficient to expel all the alcohol and a large part of the 
water, but direct experiments show that no glycerol escapes from the 
second bottle. The contents of the two bottles are mixed, diluted to 
250 c.c. or 500 c.c., and the glycerol estimated by means of potassium 
dichromate as previously described (this vol., ii, 193). The results are 
concordant, and agree fairly well with those obtained b} r Pastern's 
method, but are always higher. 0. H. B. 

Detection and Estimation of Cane-sugar in Wine. By Paul 
Kulisch {Zeit. angw . Ghem., 1897, 45—47, 205—210).—A criticism of 
the conventional method adopted in Germany. The author points out 
that the amount of hydrochloric acid used for the inversion of the 
sugar is too small, as part of it is neutralised by the alkali added 
before the wine is submitted to distillation. 

It is now proposed to use oxalic acid; 1 gram to 50 c.c. of the 
sample previously diluted with an equal bulk of water, or 2 grams to 
50 c.c. of undiluted wine. The inversion is complete after 30 minutes’ 
heating on the water bath. L. be K. 


Examination of Wine for Impure Starch-sugar. By Leo 
Grunhut (Zeit. anal. Ghem 1897, 36, 168—176).—The conven¬ 
tional methods {Zeit. anal. Ghem., 35) for the examination of wines 
containing more than 0*1 gram of total sugar in 100 c.c., involve the 
complete fermentation of the wine and the precipitation of the residue 
with alcohol (compare Abstr., 1882, 999), a procedure which, in many 
cases (for example, in all young wines), would prolong the analysis to an 
inadmissible extent. It is, however, quite easy, by a comparison of the 
specific rotatory power of a wine with its copper-reducing power, to 
select those cases where a fermentation is unavoidable. The residual 


unfermented sugar in natural wines being a mixture of invert-sugar 
and levulose, the value of [a] D must lie between - 20*2° and - 93*3°, 
and experience shows that it is uually between - 45° and — 90°, and 
approaches the latter number the more nearly as the percentage of 
sugar falls. The presence of cane-sugar, maltose, isomaltose, or 
dextrin would reduce this ltevorotation, or even conveit it into a 
dextrorotation. If, now, tho amount of a sugar is estimated by its 
copper-reducing power and calculated as invert-sugar, it follows, from 
the fact that all the above sugars, Arc., reduce loss copper than invert 
sugar, that their apparent specific rotatory power would calculate out 


higher than their true rotatory power. That of cane-sugar, which 
reduces no copper, would be +oo ; that of dextrin about 4- 3190°. 
The following change in the “ instructions ” is therefore suggested, “ If 
more than 0*1 gram of reducing sugar per 100 c.e. has been found, its 

apparent specific rotation is calculated by the formula [a] D ~ 2^c~lFl) 


where a is the angle of rotation for sodium light by a 200 mm. 
column, and c the number of grams of reducing sugar in 100 c.e. 
Should the value for [a] D thus found be positive or lie between 
0 and - 45°, the wine may contain cane-sugar, or impure starch sugar 


or both. In that case, a further examination for starch sugar is to be 
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made.” The subtraction of 0*1 from the value of c is made because 
thoroughly fermented wine still contains that amount of reducing 
substances, which, however, are not optically active. 

Aa a further improvement on the official process, the author* suggests 
the use of a minimal quantity of pure-culture wine yeast instead of 
the 5 grams of beer yeast specified, in order to avoid a dark colour in 
the concentrated syrup. M. J. S. 

Sweet Wines. By Wilhelm Fresenius {Zeit. anal. Chem., 1897, 
36,102—148).—In this important communication, the author publishes 
the results of the analyses of about 150 specimens of sherry, madeira, 
marsala, port, Cape, Malaga, Greek, Hungarian, and artificial wines, 
of which, in most cases, the origin was authenticated. The paper does 
not admit of serviceable abstraction. One of the most remarkable 
specimens examined was a Malaga wine (No. 19), which, although of 
almost unquestionable genuineness, exhibited a dextrorotatory polari¬ 
sation of + 1*8°, and presented all the analytical characteristics of a 
wine adulterated with starch sugar. On further examination, it yielded 
an unfermentable dextrorotatory constituent, which reduced more 
Fehling’s solution after inversion than before. This is supposed to 
owe its origin to the boiling of the must (compare Bomtrager, Zeit. 
angw. Chem., 1892, 207). M. J. S. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde. By Bonald Orchard ( Analyst , 
1897, 22, 4).—The liquid containing the formaldehyde, which must be 
free from other reducing substances, is boiled with an ammoniacal 
solution of silver nitrate for 4 hours in a conical flask furnished 
with a reflux condenser. The precipitated metallic silver is then col¬ 
lected and weighed. Jts weight multipled by 0*0694 represents the 
formaldehyde. L. de K. 

Separation and Estimation of Formaldehyde. By Norman 
Leonard and Harry M. Smith ( Analyst , 1897, 22, 5—6). Formal¬ 
dehyde, although very volatile, cannot be completely separated from its 
aqueous solution by distillation unless this is continued almost to 
dryness; for this reason, it is very difficult to recover anything like 
the amount added to milk. 

When dealing with milk, it is best to slightly acidify with sulphuric 
acid before submitting it to distillation. In one experiment cited by the 
authors, 0*0090 gram of formaldehyde was added to 100 c.c. of milk, 
and 0*0056 gram was recovered from the first 60 c.c. of the distillate ; 
the residue showed, however, a trace by Hehner’s test. The estima¬ 
tion of the aldehyde, previously described by Smith, is based on its 
reducing action on potassium permanganate in alkaline solution. 

When the milk is sour and decomposed, it may yield a distillate con- 
t ainin g organic compounds, and consequently would reduce perman¬ 
ganate ; in such cases, the process is untrustworthy. L. de K. 

Toxicological Detection of Hydrocyanic Acid. By F. Filsinger 
{Chem. Zeit., 1896, 20, 305).—The author calls attention to the great 
delicacy of the guaiacum copper sulphate test for hydrocyanic acid. 
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Even when the Prussian blue and the thiocyanate test are unsatisfac¬ 
tory, a fine blue colour may still be obtained with the above reagent. 

L. de K. 

Estimation of Stearic Acid in Fats. By Otto Hehner and 
Charles A. Mitchell (. Analyst , 1896, 21, 316—331).—A lengthy 
investigation of various points concerned in this estimation containing 
a large amount of most valuable detail, accompanied by tables. The fol¬ 
lowing process is finally recommended:—Alcohol of sp. gr. 0*8183 at 0° 
is saturated with pure stearic acid at 0°. Prom 0*5 to 1 gram of solid, 
or about 5 grams of liquid, fatty acids is dissolved in about 100 c.c. of 
the alcohol, and allowed to remain in an ice-bath overnight. The 
separated stearic acid is collected, washed with the cold spirit, dried, 
and weighed. Its melting point should not be much less than 68*5°. 

L. be K. 

Estimation of Free Fatty Acids in Fats and Oils. By ¥m. 
Waltke ( Chem . Zeit., 1896, 20, 480).—The usual practice is to heat 
10 grams of the sample, freed from mineral acids by treatment with hot 
water, with about 30 c.c. of alcohol, and to titrate with standard soda, 
using phenolphthalein as indicator ; 1 c.c. of normal soda equals 0*28 
gram of free fatty acid. For most fats, this factor is accurate enough ; 
but when testing coco-nut oil, it cannot be used, as the factor depends on 
the molecular weights of the fatty acids, which, for this oil, vary from 
205 to 240. The molecular weight of any given sample is, however, 
readily obtained by isolating the fatty acids and titrating a known 
weight of the dried acids with n/5 soda in alcoholic solution. 

L. be K. 

Estimation of Potassium Hydrogen Tartrate in Wines. By 
Henri Gautier (Compt. rend., 1897,124, 298—-300).—One hundred c.c. 
of the wine is concentrated to about 15 c.c. and allowed to remain for 
two or three days in a cool place at a fairly constant temperature, a flask 
containing a saturated aqueous solution of potassium hydrogen tartrate 
being placed near it. The wine residue is filtered through a small 
filter into a graduated measure, in order that the volume of the liquid 
may bo ascertained. The precipitate on the filter is washed with the 
saturated solution of potassium hydrogen tartrate, and is then trans¬ 
ferred to a flask, mixed with a volume of the hydrogen tartrate solution 
exactly equal to the volume of the filtrate from the wine residue, diluted 
to about 100 c.c. with water, heated gently to dissolvo the salt, and 
titrated with potassium hydroxide solution, using phenolphthalein as 
indicator. 

A correction is necessary, because the solubility of potassium hydro¬ 
gen tartrate in water is greater than its solubility in the wine residue, 
and this correction is independent of the source of the wine. It 
amounts to 0*15 gram of potassium hydrogen tartrate per litre for 
every 10 c.c. of concentrated wine residue, and this must be subtracted 
from the quantity found by the author’s method. 0. H. B. 

Colour Reactions of Organic Acids, principally Tartaric, 
Citric, and Malic. By Eugenio PinertJa (Clrni. Mws, 1897,75, 61; 
and Oompt . rend., 1897,124,291—292).—0*5 gram of the organic acid is 
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carefully heated with 10 to 15 drops of a fresh solution containing 0*02 
gram of /3-naphthol in 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid, sp.gr. 1*83. Tartaric acid 
gives at first a blue coloration changing to green, and on mixing, when 
cool, with 15 to 20 vols. of water, it becomes reddish-yellow. Citric acid 
gives a blue that does not change to green unless tartaric acid is also 
present; on diluting, it becomes colourless or faintly yellow. Malic 
acid gives at first a greenish-yellow, becoming bright yellow, and 
on diluting bright orange. Other organic acids give less distinct and 
characteristic reactions; nitrites, nitrates, and chlorates also produce 
colour reactions; thus sodium nitrite gives a very strong red, unchanged 
by dilution. A solution containing 0*1 gram of resorcinol in 1 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid (66°) gives a reddish-brown, becoming an intense violet 
on further heating, and orange on dilution; with sodium or potassium 
nitrate and with potassium chlorate an intense groen, changing to 
brown on dilution. 3X A. L. 

Identification of Citric Acid. By Lunv. Stahre (Beit, anal, Che in., 
1897, 36, 195 ; from Nor disk Famaceutisk Tidsbrift , 2, 141).—The 
test is based on the fact that citric acid, on oxidation, yields acetone, 
which, by the action of bromine, is converted into bromacetone. The 
solution to he tested is mixed with a few drops of permanganate and 
warmed (but not to boiling) until the red colour has disappeared. A 
few drops of bromine water are then added, when a white turbidity or 
precipitate is produced, either immediately or on cooling. As little as 
0*2 milligram of citric acid in 1 c.c. still yields an opalescence. On 
adding soda, the well known odour of bromoform is evolved. The 
bromine may also be added before the permanganate, and in that case 
less permanganate is required. This form of the test should be used 
when tartaric or malic acid is present. Malic acid produces the odour 
of bromoform on addition of soda; tartaric acid does not. 

M. J. S. 

Testing Lemon Oil. By Henry Garnett ( Fhcmn . J. Trans., 
1896, [iv], 2, 323).—The quantitative determination of the dtral in 
lemon oil is stated to be the most trustworthy test of its value, and 
the author now proposes a process for this estimation founded on 
the reduction of eitral to geraniol, and the conversion of the latter 
into its acetate, which admits of saponification by a standard solution 
of potassium hydroxide. The reduction of the eitral is effected by 
dissolving the lemon oil in an equal volume of glacial acetic acid, and 
gradually and cautiously adding metallic sodium (5 grams for 20 c.c. 
of oil). The cooled liquid is diluted, transferred to a separator, 
the oil washed free from acid, dried, boiled with acetic anhydride to 
convert it into its acetate, washed until neutral, dried by contact with 
anhydrous sodium sulphate, and the whole, or a portion* taken for 
hydrolysis with excess of normal alcoholic potash, the excess of alkali 
being then titrated. 6*49 to 7*07 per cent, of eitral was found in 
samples of pure lemon oil. XI. It. 

Testing the Purity of Bose Oil. By Robert Jedermann (Belt, 
anah Chew., 1897, 36, 96—102).— 1 The tests hitherto depended on for 
detecting the presence of geranium oil, namely, the sulphuric acid test 
and the solidifying temperature, are shown to have a very limited value. 
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Two forms of the sulphuric acid tost are in current user The German 
Pharmacopoeia prescribes mixing 5 drops of the oil with 25 drops of 
pure concentrated sulphuric acid, and the subsequent addition of 10 c.c. 
of alcohol of 0*81 sp. gr. The American Pharmacopoeia uses only 5 
drops of sulphuric acid and 2 c.c. of alcohol. Geranium oil under these 
conditions gives a markedly turbid solution, whilst genuine rose oil is 
supposed to give a colourless and nearly clear one. An extensive 
experience of genuine East Roumelian rose oil shows that comparatively 
few specimens will pass this test. The turbidity is due to the presence 
of traces of resinous substances which distil over with the oil, and 
under some* circumstances may increase markedly in amount, without, 
however, impairing the fineness of the article as a perfume. Equally 
little is a high solidifying point to be trusted as evidence of high 
quality. It may, indeed, indicate the absence of geranium oil, but is 
also compatible with the presence of an unduly largo proportion of the 
inodorous stearoptene. In consequence of conditions obtaining during 
the distillation, the limits 17'5—20° usually adopted may be widely 
deviated from in both directions. The index of refraction is a more 
trustworthy indication. The average for genuine oil at 30° may bo 
taken as 43° 30', whilst that of geranium oil is 41° 30'. Further, at 30°, 
the specific gravity of rose oil varies only between 0*8555 and 0*8645, 
whilst that of geranium oil is 0*883—0*8895. Although a com¬ 
bination of the above tests may furnish presumptive evidence as to 
genuineness, yet a careful attention to the odour, and to the practical 
results obtained in the application to perfumery, are the most satis¬ 
factory guarantees of quality. M. J. 8. 

Essential Oils of Black and White Peppermint. By John 0. 
Umney ( Pharm . J. Trans,, 1896, [iv], 2, 123—125).—The oil of 
white peppermint may be distinguished from that of blaOk peppermint 
by its greater optical activity; its not depositing menthol at a low tem¬ 
perature ; its containing a greater proportion of menthol acetate and 
isovalerate, and by its giving an intonse bluo coloration with coppery 
iluorcsccnce when it is mixed with 3 parts of glacial acetic acid and 
allowed to remain some hours ; the black peppermint oil gives only a 
very pale colour. R. It. 

Detection of * Rosin Oil’ in Patty Oils. By (Jornette (. L'Orosi , 
1896, 19, 234—235).—“ Rosin oil ” is sometimes used as an adulterant 
of fatty oils; its presence may bo detected by sajjonifying 10 c.c. of 
the oil with soda, dissolving the soap in hot water, and adding excess 
of concentrated sodium chloride solution after cooling. The sodium 
salt of the fatty acid is thus precipitated, whilst the sodiurh salt de¬ 
rived from the rosin oil remains dissolved ; the liquid is filtered, the 
precipitate washed with salt solution, and the rosin oil acids liberated 
from the clear filtrate by sulphuric acid. The acids soon solidify, and 
may be collected on a tared filter and weighed. W. J. P. 

Rancidity of Olive Oil. By Quietno Sestini (JXh'osi, 1896,19, 
361—367).—From determinations of the total and free acidity of 35 
samples of olive oil, the author concludes that the acidity number is 
no criterion of the state of rancidity of olive oil. W. J. P. 
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Discrimination between Boiled and Unboiled Linseed Oil. 
By Giulio Morpurgo (L’Orosi, 1896, 19, 373—374).—Of late years, 
drying oil has been prepared in England by treating with oxygon in a 
special apparatus linseed oil in which rosin has been dissolved ; the pre¬ 
pared oil is only distinguished with difficulty from the unboiled oil, as it 
contains no metallic oxides in solution, as in the case of ordinary drying 
oil. The au tho r saponifies 20 c c. of the oil with a slight excess of 
soda, then adds excess of sodium chloride to the aqueous solution, and 
after a time filters off the soap j the filtrate from boiled oil becomes 
turbid on adding acetic acid, whilst that from the unprepared oil remains 
nearly or quite clear. J . P. 

The Iodine Number of Oils. By Hugo Mastbaum (Zeit. angw . 
Chenu, 1896, 719—721).—The iodine number of an oil is always higher 
when the sample is a cold-pressed one. In their investigations of the 
iodine number of linseed oil, van Ketel and Amtusch made use of oil 
extracted by means of light petroleum, and consequently got an article 
containing more stearin than the commercial oil, and giving therefore 
a somewhat lower Hubl figure. L. be K. 

Estimation of Antipyrin©. By Cabl Kippenberger {Zeit. anal . 
Chent. 9 1896,35, 659—677).—Phenyldimethylpyrazolone,known in com¬ 
merce as antipyrine, analgesine, anodynine, metozine, parodyn, phenyl- 
one, sedatine, or phenazone,is completely precipitated either from neutral 
or (mineral) acid solutions by iodine dissolved in potassium iodide, the pro¬ 
duct being a periodide of the composition 0 n H 12 N 2 0,HI,I 2 . Manseau’s 
method of titration is based on this fact, but the conditions under which 
he worked did not afford correct results. Neutral solutions, or solutions 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, consume considerably more than the 
theoretical amount of iodine, but when the antipyrine is first converted 
into hydriodide by the addition of hydriodic acid, or when sufficient 
hydriodic acid is present in the iodine solution, exactly 2 atoms of 
iodine are consumed by 1 molecule of antipyrine. A measured quantity 
of the approximately 1 per cent, antipyrine solution is therefore mixed 
in a dry stoppered bottle with a small excess of N/20 iodine solution 
made with 10 grams of potassium iodide and 40 e.c. of 52 per cent, 
hydriodic acid (sp. gr. 1*7) in the litre. After shaking until the 
periodide has collected as a tarry mass of dark brown colour, and the 
supernatant liquid has become clear, the mixture is filtered through 
purified asbetos into a dry burette, and in an aliquot part the excess of 
iodine is titrated by N 20 thiosulphate. The results are sufficiently 
exact for most purposes, but in consequence of a slight solubility of the 
precipitate in hydriodic acid and iodide solutions, absolutely exact results 
can only be obtained by standardising the iodine solution against known 
amounts of antipyrine. Special experiments were made to ascertain 
whether acetanilide, phenacetin, sulphonal, aniline, or cane-sugar would 
disturb the results, but all were found to be without influence, especially 
if the solution is feebly acidified with hydrochloric acid. M. J. S. 

Micro-crystallographic Detection of Alkaloids. By Vadam 
(J* Phamu, 1896, [6], 4, 485—488).—The author makes use of the 
following reagents. 1. Mayer’s reagent. 2. Bouchardat’s reagent 
(dilute solution of iodine in potassium iodide). 3. Saturated solution 
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of picric acid. 4. Gold chloride (1 :20). 5. Platinic chloride (1:20). 
6. Schulze's reagent (sodium phosphantimonate). 7. Sodium phosplio- 
tungstatc. 8. Cadmium iodide (1:10). 9. Saturated solution of 

potassium dichromate. 10. Do. of potassium ferroeyanide. 11. Do. 
of potassium ferricyanido. 12. Sodium nitroprussido (l :10). 

The alkaloid residue obtained by any of the usual methods of extrac¬ 
tion, is weighed and dissolved in hydrochloric acid (diluted to 3 /50) in 
such a manner as to give an alcoholic solution of about 1/200. 

A dozen object glasses are placed in a row. A drop of the alkaloidal 
solution is put on each, and then a drop of the various reagents is added. 
Cover slips are put on, and the 12 slides, after being allowed to stand 
for half-an-hour, are examined microscopically with a low power, and 
the results noted. J. J. S. 

Kruger and Wulff’s Method of Estimating Xanthine-bases 
in Urine. By Karl H. Huppert {Zeit. physiol. Chem., 1897, 22, 
556—SCO).—Precipitation of xanthine bases m the urine by cuprous 
salts as recommended by Kruger and Wultf gives results which are too 
high, because other constituents of the urino are carried down as well. 
Hay craft’s silver method is recommended. W. D. 11. 

Estimation of Caffeine in Tea, Coffee, &c. By A. Delacour 
{J. Pftarm 1896, [6], 4, 490—491).—The author recommends the 
following method. Two grams of the finely divided substance is boiled 
with 80—90 c.c. of distilled water for some 10 minutes in a 100 c.c, 
flask ; when cold 4 c.c. of lead acetate solution is added, the solution 
made up to the mark, shaken, and then filtered. Fifty c.c. of the clear 
filtrate is placed in a separating funnel, 10—15 drops of acetic acid 
added, and the mixture extracted four times with 20—25 c.c. of 
chloroform, the chloroform extracts are run into a tared flask, the 
chloroform slowly evaporated, and the residue dried and weighed. 

J. J. S. 

Estimation of Morphine in Opium. By Gustav Looff (,7. 
rftm’m., 189C, [G], 4, 312).—The author finds that sodium salicylate 
readily piecipilntes the resinous matter contained in opium extract, 
and also a part of tho narcotinc. The morphine can then be pre¬ 
cipitated from the clear filtrate by means of ammonia and a little other. 
After stirring for some 10 minutes, a white precipitate is obtained; 
tho small quantity of narcotine contained in this can bo removed by 
moans of benzene after the precipitate has been dried. J. J. S. 

Modification of De Vrij’s Chromate Process. By Leonard de 
Koningh (JSed. Tydschr. Pharm., 1897, 97—98).—The original method 
doos not provide for tho presoneo of cupreine sulphate in commercial 
quinine sulphato. Tho following modification is proposed. Two grams of 
tho sample is dissolved in 80 c.c. of hot water, and mixed with 12 e.c. 
of a 5 per cent, solution of pure potassium chromate. When cold, the 
liquid is filtered, and 5 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of soda is added 
to the filtrate, when an immodiato precipitate or turbidity will prove 
the presoneo of cinrhonidine, quinidino, cinchonine, or hydroquinine. 
After filtering, tho liquid is froed from traces of these alkaloids by 
agitating twice with ether or, bolter, chloroform (first 10 and then 5 c.e.) 
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and after adding 2 grains of ammonium chloride, it is again agitated 
repeatedly with chloroform, which dissolves the cupreine; this is left on 
evaporating the solvent, and may then be further tested. L. de K. 

Detection of Aconitine. By Wyndham II. Dunstan and Francis 
H. Carr (Pharm. J. Trcuis., 1896, [iv], 2,122—123).—' When a solution 
of an aconitine salt is mixed with a very slight excess of a^ solution of 
potassium permanganate, a pui pie, crystalline precipitate is produced 
which is fairly stable, especially in presence of a small quantity of 
acetic acid. In very dilute solutions, the precipitate appears after 
standing and stirring, ab in the case of a 0*025 per cent, solution; but 
a 0*05 per cent, solution gives an immediate precipitate. It is possible 
to detect 0*000025 gram of aconitine by this means. Other alkaloids 
which give precipitates with the permanganate behave differently in 
this reaction. Cocaine salts are not distinctly precipitated in solutions 
containing much less than 1 per cent, of the alkaloid, and although the 
precipitate is crystalline, it is readily dissolved by water, as is that of 
hydrastine, which is not crystalline, and is pinker than the aconitine 
compound. The same is true of papaverine. Pseudaconitine most 
nearly resembles aconitine in this respect, but it is not precipitated 
readily in solutions containing much les& than 0*5 per cent,] the pre¬ 
cipitate dissolves when the liquid is heated, and separates out on cooling, 
whereas the aconitine precipitate rapidly darkens when warmed. Aco- 
nine salts are not precipitated by the permanganate, nor is a 1 per cent, 
solution of benzaconine acetate. E. B. 

Estimation of Aconitine. By Wyndham E. Dunstan and Thomas 
Tickle (Pharm. J. Trans., [iv], 2, 121).—Pure aconitine may be very 
accurately estimated by heating its sulphate in a closed tube with 
uater at 125° for 3 hours, when it undergoes partial hydrolysis with 
production of one molecular proportion of acetic acid and the separa¬ 
tion of a little benzoic acid. The liquid, as taken from the tube, is 
made alkaline with pure sodium hydroxide, and the alkaloid is removed 
by twice shaking with chloroform ; the aqueous liquid is acidified with 
sulphuric acid, and the benzoic acid removed by agitation with benzene, 
after which it is distilled until the whole of the acetic acid has como 
over, when the distillate is titrated with baryta water, using phenol- 
phthalein as the indicator. This method is, however, quite inapplicable 
to the total alkaloid obtained from the root of Aconitum napdius and 
the preparations from it, because certain amorphous, inseparable alka¬ 
loids which are present also yield acetic acid. From a mixture of these 
amorphous bases, which would probably contain less than 5 per cent, of 
aconitine, the acetic acid produced corresponded with 34 per cent. It 
follows that the galenical preparations made from J. mipdlus cannot at 
present be standardised. E. E. 

Estimation of Total Alkaloids in Coca Leaves. By Alexander 
(4unn (Pharm. J. Trans., [iv], 3, 249—250). —The different processes that 
have been proposed for the estimation of the alkaloids in coca leaves 
were compared, and found to yield results which show great divergence. 
Lyons' process is considered to effect a complete extraction of the 
alkaloids, but requires 24 hours to carry out. Eesults almost identical 
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can be obtained in 2 hours, as follows. Five grams of the powdeied 
leaves are moistened with weak ammonia (2 per cenu), allowed to remain 
half an hour, then placed in a narrow tubular percolator (10 x ] inch), and 
treated with ammoniated ether until about 100 c.c. has parsed through. 
The ethereal liquid is shaken three times with hydrochloric acid (2 per 
cent.; about 50 c.c.), the acid extract washed with ether, made alkaline 
with ammonia, and then extracted three times with ether. The ethereal 
extract is collected in a weighed porcelain dish, evaporated, and dried 
at 75°. R. "R. 

Detection of Aniline-blue in Bread, By Charles 7iolette 
{Bull. Soc , Chfon., 1896, [3], 15, 456).—A trace of amline-blue is 
often employed by bakers to counteract the yellow colour of bread 
made from oatmeal or inferior flour. A filter paper is placed on a 
plate and covered with water a few millimeties deep, the suspected 
bread is crumbled on to the plate, and the filter paper is subsequently 
examined for blue spots. M. W. T. 

Detection of Coal Tar Colours in White Wines, and their 
Distinction from Caramel Colours. By Alberto d 7 Aguiar and \V. 
da Silva ( Compt.rend ., 1897,124, 408—410).—Experiments were made 
with white wine to which had been added small quantities of dinitro- 
naphthol, chrysoidine, Bismarck brown, orange II, tropeolin, Biebrich 
scarlet, azoflavin, helianthin, methyl-orange, amidoazobenzeno, naph- 
thol-yellow S, or caramel, as the case might be. Sixty c.c. of each 
wine was made alkaline with ammonia, and agitated with 30 c.c. of 
amylic alcohol; the latter was separated, filtered, the intensity of the 
coloration observed, and part of the solution reduced to one-third its 
original volume, in contact with some threads of silk. In a second 
series of tests, 5 c.c. of the amylic alcohol solution was evaporated to 
dryness on a water bath, and the residue was treated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid to which water was afterwaids added. Another set of 
similar experiments was made, using hydrochloric acid instead of 
sulphuric. In a third series, the residues, after being heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid and water, were filtered, made alkaline 
with ammonia, again agitated with amylic alcohol, and the second 
solution thus obtained was treated in the same way as the first. 

It was found that caramel scarcely gives any coloration to the amylic 
alcohol, whilst naphthol-yellow S, the only one of the dyes that gave 
doubtful results, is readily recognisod in other ways. Caramel has 
practically no dyeing effect on silk, and whilst this is true also of 
chrysoidine and amidoazobenzene, the latter are readily recognised in 
other ways. In the tests with sulphuric acid, the results obtained with 
caramel are very distinct. The general conclusion is, that the amylic 
alcohol method is not likely to lead to any confusion between coal-tar 
colours and caramel. G. H. B. 

Reagent for Detecting Albumin and Peptones in the Urine. 
By A. Jaworowsky (L’Orosi, 1896, 19, 379).—A reagent composed of 
ammonium molybdate (1 part) and tartaric acid (4 parts) dissolved in 
water (40 parts), when added to slightly acid urine, gives a whitish 
precipitate in presence of albumin or peptones, which, in the former 
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case, is not dissolved by heat, but in the latter dissolves on heating, 
and separates again on cooling. Most alkaloids are precipitated by this 
reagent; if these are present, citric acid should be substituted for the 
tartaric acid used in its preparation, and the urine submitted to a 
preliminary treatment. This consists in adding excess of sodium car¬ 
bonate, filtering, evaporating to one third, again filtering, extracting 
with amylic alcohol, and neutralising with citric acid. W. J. P. 

Estimation of Gluten in Flour. By Balland {J. Phcunn 1896, 
[6], 4, 250—251).—When flours containing the same percentage of 
nitrogen are treated by the usual method, they may yield different 
amounts of gluten. This depends on the sifting and also on the mill¬ 
ing process—that is, on the amount of bran which they contain. The 
estimation of gluten, therefore, whilst supplying a precise method 
for determining the quality of a flour, is inadequate for determining 
the amount of nitrogenous substances present, or, in other words, for 
determining its nutritive value. J. J. S. 

Detection of Tussah in Silk Fabrics. By F. Filsingek (Chem. 
Zeit ., 1896, 20, 324).—After explaining the difficulty of a microscopic 
investigation, the author calls attention to the fact that, whilst real silk 
is readily soluble in hydrochloric acid, strong zinc chloride or an alkaline 
solution of copper-glycerol, tussah silk is scarcely affected by these 
solvents. 

Another peculiarity is that, whilst silk is not readily combustible, 
tussah silk takes fire much more readily without emitting the un¬ 
pleasant odour of burning silk. L be K. 

Estimation of Lipase. By Maurice Hanbiot and L. Camus 
(Conipt. rend , 1897, 124, 235—237).—See this vol., ii, 273. 
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Spectro-ohemistry of Nitrogen V By Julils W Ekuhl (Zcit 
physikal . Gkem , 1897, 22, 373—109)—The author adds to those 
already published, a large nuinbei ol observations on the leiiaction 
and dispeision of mtiogen compounds. The solids weie examined m 
solution, the solvents employed being ethj lie alcohol, acetone, ethylic 
acetate, benzene, a-biomonaphthalene, e thy he ether, and caibon bisul 
phide The souice3 and the methods of purification of the compounds 
are given, and the lesults obtained aie shown m the accompanying 
table, (1) being the molecular refi action for the sodium line, and 
(2) the dispersion Jly —J/a, calculate! according to the Loienz 
foimula. 
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Apparatus for Examining the Spectra of Gases. By Makcellin 
P. E. Berthelot ( Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 525—528).—The author 
describes an apparatus for facilitating the examination of the spectra 
of gases under atmospheric pressure. Although inferior to the ordinary 
Plucker tubes as regards definition of the lines, the simplicity of con¬ 
struction and ease of manipulation make it possible to include an exami¬ 
nation of the spectrum in the ordinary qualitative analysis of a gas. 
The apparatus consists of a straight glass tube, 10 to 12 cm. long and 7 
to 15 mm. broad, closed at one end, into which a platinum wire is fused. 
A second and much narrower tube is bent in the form of a V, and has 
a platinum wire running through its whole length, and projecting at 
both ends. At one end, which serves as one of the poles for the 
electric discharge, the glass is fused round the wire; the other end can 
he connected with the coil. The sealed limb of the second tube is fitted 
into the first tube by means of a cork, in such a way that it can slide 
up and down, so that the distance between the two platinum wires can 
he adjusted. A short capillary tube must also pass through the cork, 
or there must be a notch in its side to allow for the expansion due to 
the sparks. The straight tube is filled with mercury, placed in a small 
mercury trough, and a small quantity of the gas to be examined is 
passed into it. The bent tube is now slipped up into it, and the cork 
fitted into its place. A condensed or uncondensed spark is passed 
between the platinum wires, the distance between them being adjusted 
to give the best result. The discharge should be frequently interrupted, 
and a condensed spark should be avoided if possible. C. H. B. 

Unknown Lines observed in the Spectra of certain Minerals. 
By J. Norman Lockyer (Proc. Roy . Soc., 1896, 60,133—140).—Photo¬ 
graphs of the spectra, at atmospheric pressure, of the following gases, 
which from experience are likely to be associated with those given off 
by minerals, have been obtained, and the lines tabulated : —Nitrogen, 
oxygen, chlorine, carbonic anhydride, coal gas, sulphuric anhydride, 
phosphoretted hydrogen, and argon. The lines of mercury, potassium, 
and platinum have also been photographed, the latter because they 
are always present in the spectra, for the reason that tho spark is 
passed through platinum poles, whilst the lines of mercury and 
potassium frequently occur, according as the gases are collected over 
mercury or potash. 

A list of the lines obtained for the gas from eliasite is given, after 
eliminating the lines due to the old gases. The wave-lengths of 
several of the former lines approach very near those of the latter. 

Attempts have been made to concentrate the eliasite gas, but the 
quantity is so small, and so largely admixed with helium and argon 
that a new research with larger amounts of material is essential. 

A complete list of the unknown lines so far noticed in other minerals 
is also given, together with the facts as to whether or not lines nearly 
coincident in position have been observed in any celestial body. 

A. W. 0. 

Spectrum of Cyanogen as Produced and Modified by Spark 
Discharges. By W. Noel Hartley (Proc. Roy. Soc. 9 1896, 60, 
216—221),—The chief evidence of the existence of a cyanogen spectrum 
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is that this substance is actually synthesised in the arc when nitrogen is 
present; that without nitrogen elementary carbon does not yield the 
^ame spectrum ; that cyanogen gas burns with a 13 une of which the 
banded spectrum is known as that of cyanogen by reason of the fore¬ 
going facts; and, lastly, that when a condensed spark is passed between 
electrodes of gold in an atmosphere of cyanogen, the same spectrum 
can be photographed. 

Facts are recorded which lend support to the view that the flame of 
burning cyanogen ought to exhibit the spectrum of carbon. 

The author considers that the facts derived solely from observations 
on the arc are insufficient to establish the existence of a definite 
cyanogen spectrum. Moreover, it has been shown that lines somewhat 
resembling the edges of the cyanogen bands are seen when graphite 
poles are moistened with water and the spark passed through air; if 
the water contains the chlorides of ammonium, calcium, or zinc, the 
lines are intensified and develop into bands which become stronger 
with concentration of the solution; the explanation of this is that 
the only mineral acid free from ammonia is freshly made sulphurous 
acid. Salts of calcium or zinc prepared from ordinary mineral acids 
always contain ammonium salts * hence, if the bands said to be cyanogen 
bands are due to the nitrogen of the ammonia, the spectrum of the 
graphite poles will exhibit bands more strongly, as the solution used 
is more concentrated. 

That the bands and lines are really due to cyanogen and not to 
elementary carbon is proved by the following facts. 

The lines belonging to the edges of the bands in the spectra of a 
flame of cyanogen were found to coincide exactly with those photo¬ 
graphed from a potassium cyanide solution, when the spark was passed 
in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride or cyanogen ; or when the 
spark was passed between gold electrodes in cyanogen gas. 

The cyanogen spectrum in the flame of burning cyanogen is accounted 
for because there is exco&s of the gas present and the temperature of 
the flame is exceedingly high, but the gas within it is not in contact 
with a solid substance, hence immediate decomposition does not occur, 
and the gaseous compound is only heated to incandescence. 

A. W. C. 

Birotation of Glucose, By Heinrich Trey (Zeit. frfiy sikal. Chem ., 
1897, 22, 424—463).—The author had previously investigated the 
effect of acids on the birotation of aqueous and alcoholic solutions of 
glucose and glucose anhydride (Abstr., 1896, ii, 139), and the observa¬ 
tions are here extended to the effect of various salts and of other 
solvents. Sodium sulphate and acetate, potassium nitrate and iodide, 
ammonium chloride and thiocyanate, barium chloride, magnesium 
sulphate and chloride, aluminium chloride, lead acetate, mercuric 
chloride, and cadmium iodide all caused in IST/20 solutions an accelera¬ 
tion of the retrogression, that due to the magnesium salts being mo3t 
marked. Sodium chloride alone of all the salts examined has a 
retarding influence (compare Levy, Absfcr., 1895, i, 586). In methylic 
alcohol solution, cadmium iodide produced a marked increase, and 
potassium iodide a slight increase of velocity, the final value being 
only slightly different from that of a pure alcoholic solution. By 

22—2 
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increasing the concentration of the salts, however, the acceleration 
can be changed to a retardation. The effect of alkaline solutions was 
investigated, and with sodium hydroxide the ordinary limit of about 
50 c is almost immediately obtained, but the value does not remain 
constant, as it further diminishes and may attain zero or even a nega¬ 
tive value. Sodium carbonate gives a constant value of about 50° very 
speedily, whilst ammonia and potassium cyanide cause a further 
decrease below this value. The effect here appears to be due to the 
presence of hydroxyl ions, for the measurement of which the author 
considers the reaction very convenient. The accelerative effect of 
sulphuric acid is diminished by the addition of sodium sulphate, that 
of hydrochloric acid, however, being increased by the addition of 
sodium chloride, and also by the addition of alcohol. Acetic and 
propionic acids cauhe a deciease, eacodylic acid an increase, of velocity, 
and neutral compounds such as cane-sugar appear to have a slight 
retarding effect. Multirotation also occurs in acetone solutions, the 
behaviour being very similar to that of solutions in methylic and 
etbylic alcohols. Measurements were also made of the internal friction 
of aqueous and alcoholic solutions of the anhydride and hydrate, the 
values being slightly different for the two compounds. L. M. J. 

Theory of Accumulators. By Karl Elbs (Zeit Elekirochtm ., 
1896, 3, 70).—The «ouice of the electromotive force of a secondary 
battery is to be found, according to Le Blanc, in the change of quadri¬ 
valent into bivalent lead ium> ; whereas, Liebenoff and Lob assume the 

presence of the ion Pb0 2 in the solution, which, on abandoning its 
charge, is deposited as lead peroxide. The author is led, by his obser¬ 
vations on the electiolysis of solutions of the acetates, to support the 
first view. The acetates are divided into three groups : (1) Those 
yielding, at the anode, mainly ethane and carbonic anhydride ; (2) those 
yielding mainly oxygen; (3) those from which no gas is evolved. Group 
(1) includes the acetates of metals of constant valency ; group (2) con¬ 
tains the acetates of metals which are bi- or trivalent, and whose 
higher oxide yields less stable salts than the lower; group (3) con¬ 
tains metals of valency between two and four which form compara¬ 
tively stable peroxides. In the last two groups, it is supposed that 
the CB>C0 2 group liberated at the anode combines with the salt in 
the solution to form the acetate of the higher oxide. These salts are 
readily decomposed by water; cobalt triacetate, for example, would give 
cobalt acetate, acetic acid, and oxygen, whilst lead tetracetate yields 
acetic acid and lead peroxide. From this point of view, the formation 
of lead pei oxide in an accumulator is preceded by the formation of the 
salt, Pb(SOJ 2 , containing quadrivalent lead. T. E. 

Theory of Accumulators. By Walther Lob (Zeit Elel&oeJiem, 
1896, 3, 100).—According to the views put forward by Elbs (preceding 
abstract) equivalent quantities of lead and lead peroxide should separate 
at the electrodes when a solution of lead acetate is electrolysed. The 
author’s experiments show that this is not in general the case; by * 
using a large anode, the greater part of the lead may be deposited as 
peroxide. To explain this anomaly, Elbs supposes that lead tetracetate 
diffuses from the anode to the cathode, and there dissolves the lead. 
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The author rejects this explanation, because if lead tetractate were 
distributed through the whole solution, lead peroxide should not 
separate only at the anode. [Even if lead tetracetate acted in the way 
supposed by Elbs, equivalent quantities of lead and lead peroxide 
would be found, only they would not be equivalent to the quantity of 
electricity passed through the cell.— Abstractor]. 

The author thinks that the phenomena are most readily explained by 

supposing that the solution contains the ion Pb0 2 , which need be present 
only in very small quantity, and which may be produced by the hydro¬ 
lytic decomposition of the lead salt. T. E. 

Action of Hydrochloric Acid on Metallic Sodium at Low 
Temperatures. By Ernst Dorn and B. Yollmer (Ann. Phys . 
Ghem.y 1897, [ii], 60, 468—477).—Pictet's observation that hydro¬ 
chloric acid is without action on metallic sodium at -80°, led the 
authors to a further examination of the behaviour of hydrochloric acid 
at low temperatures. The acid used had a specific gravity of 1’1211 at 
18°, and therefore contained 24*3 per cent. HC1. The electrical conduc¬ 
tivity of this acid was found to decrease with falling temperature until, 
at — 82*2°, the conductivity was pnly about -yyth of that at 18°; the 
conductivity curve is given by the following equation: v— 10“ 8 [5065*0 
4- 95-753$ + 0*2706^ - 0*002084^]. The decrease in conductivity 
appears to be mainly due to the increase in viscocity, as the viscosity 
at — 80° is found to be about 55 times greater than that at 18°. The 
density of the solution was measured at - 16°, and found to be 1*137 
and again at —78*4°, when the value 1*174 was obtained. The 
E.M.E. of the combination Na | HOI | Pt is 3*018 volts, at -80°, the 
solution pressure of sodium is, therefore, still very considerable at - 80°. 
This suggests that the chemical action of sodium on hydrochloric acid 
does not entirely cease, but is merely retarded at the above tempera¬ 
ture. Examination of the solution showed that, as a matter of fact, 
sodium chloride is produced in appreciable quantity, and that action 
is retarded, but not completely stopped. H. C. 


Specific Gravity and Electrical Conductivity of Normal 
Solutions of Sodium and Potassium Hydroxides, and of Hydro¬ 
chloric, Sulphuric, Nitric, and Oxalic Acids. By E. H. Loomis 
(Ann. Phys. Chem., 1897, [ii], 60, 547—551).—The following table 
contains the specific gravities and the electrical conductivities in 
mercury units of the solutions examined: 


Bp. gr. 1871’. 

NaOH . 1*0418 

KOH. 1*0481 

HC1 . 1*0165 

HNO. 1*0324 

JH 2 S0 4 . 1*0306 

|C 2 H 2 0 4 . 1*0199 


JTx 107 at 18“. 
145 
170 
279 


278 5 

183 

55 


H. 


C. 


Electrolytic Conductivity of Solid Substances. By Carl 
Fritsch (Ann. Phys. Chem 1897, [ii], 60, 300—313).—The author 
has determined the conductivity of a number of solid substances, taken 
either in the form of precipitates or compressed plates, and further 
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examined the effect which the addition of small quantities of a foreign 
solid has on the conductivity of the pure solid under examination. 
The effect of the addition of small quantities of a second salt to that 
which is under examination is in nearly all cases to laigely increase 
the electrolytic conductivity of the latter ; this would appear to be 
best explained by assuming the formation of a solid solution, in which 
the solvent, lead chloride, for example, causes ionisation of the dissolved 
salt, say potassium chloride. It is not impossible that the conduc¬ 
tivity of the solid salts themselves is caused by the presence of traces 
of impuiities, but this point would require specially investigating in 
each case. The conductivity increases rapidly with rising temperature, 
but the changes in the temperature coefficients are much smaller than 
tho&e in the conductivities themselves. H. C. 

The Number of Ions in some Ammonia Cobalt Compounds. 
By Emil Petersen (Zeit. physical . Chem , 1897, 22, 410—423).— 
Werner and Aliolati, in their determinations of the ions in ammoniacal 
cobalt compounds (this vol, ii, 100), took into account only the mole¬ 
cular conductivity, whereas observations on the osmotic pressure are 
also necessaiy. The author has therefore determined both freezing 
point depression and molecular conductivity at 0° and various concen¬ 
trations. From the molecular depression, by division by 18’7, the 
'Van’t Hoff coefficient, i, is obtained, and hence the number of ions, h, 
can be calculated from the equation i = 1 + {k — l)a where a is the degree 
of dissociation. Dimti otiiamminocobalt chloride is thus fo un d to form 
three ions, the nitiite, however, being undissociated, the latter result 
being in agreement with Werner’s views. Bin itro tetrammin ocobal t 
nitrate forms four ions, a similar result being obtained for dichlorote- 
tramminocobalt chloride and nitrate, dibromethylenedi&mminocobalt 
nitrate, dichlorethylenediamminocobalt chloride and nitrate, and for 
the ehloronitrotetramminocobalt chloride; the dichlorethylenediam¬ 
minocobalt bromide differing from the other praseo-salts by only form¬ 
ing three ions. The author does not consider, however, that these 
results, which indicate only the number, justify speculations on the 
nature of the ions. L. M. J. 

Measurement of Great Electrolytic Resistances with, a Con¬ 
stant Current. By It. Malmstrum ( Zeit . phy $ il < if . Cliem ., 1897, 22, 
331—333;.—The method suggested by Wilderman (Ab&tr, 1894, ii, 
373) for the determination of electrolytic resistance is open to several 
practical objections, notably the difficulty of obtaining a sufficiently 
high constant electromotic force. The author has, therefore, examined 
the method suggested by Nernst (Ab&tr., 1894, ii, 437) and finds for 
resistances of 1000 ohms and upwards it is accurate and convenient, 
and preferable to either the ordinary Kohlrausch method or to that 
adopted by Wilderman. L. M. J. 

Colours Produced by the Cathode Discharge in some Salts 
By Eugen Goldstein {Ann. Phys. Chem., 1897, [ii], 60, 491—499).— 
In a former paper (Ab*tr, 1895, ii, 150), the author recorded certain 
remarkable colour changes which salts undergo when under the 
influence of the cathode discharge. These changes were regarded as 
fairly permanent if the salt was preserved in a vacuum, but a further 
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series of observations liavo boen made on this point. From these it 
appears that the coloured salt lo*es its colour again in a short time 
under the influence of light, but that in the daik it can be preserved 
for an indefinite time without undergoing change. The change under 
the influence of light is so marked and rapid that these coloured salts 
must be rogarded as some of the most sensitive compounds known. 
The action of light is hastened and assisted by that of heat. 

H. 0. 

Electrical Anomaly and Chemical Constitution. By Paul 
Drum (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1897, [ii], 60, 500—509).—Certain liquids 
are found to possess an anomalous absorption for rapid electrical 
vibrations and an anomalous dispersion of their electrical indices of 
refraction (ratio of the wave-length of the vibration in air to that in 
the compound under investigation). This anomalous absorption 
appears to be intimately connected with chemical constitution, for the 
hydrocarbons, the ethers, the ketones, and aldehydes behave normally, 
but alcohols and acids, and generally compounds containing the 
hydroxyl gioup, possess an anomalous absorption. The differences are 
so marked that in many cases this property would probably be of 
service in settling vexed questions of constitution. An examination 
of ethylic acetoacetate, for example, shows that, as this compound 
possesses a normal behaviour, it cannot be regarded as containing the 
hydroxyl group. Ethylic aceto-oxalate, on the other hand, appears from 
the results obtained to contain hydroxyl. An exception to the above 
rule appears in the case of water, the behaviour of which is perfectly 
normal. Where an anomalous behaviour is noticed for the liquid, this 
appears to be maintained also by the compound in the solid state. 

H. O. 

Chemical Action of Electrical Oscillations. By Alexander de 
Hemptinne (Zelt.physikdl. Chem., 1897,22, 360—372).—The apparatus 
employed for the production of the oscillations was similar to that of 
Lecher (Ami. Phys. Chem., 1890, [ ii ], 41, 850), and allowed of the ready 
alteration of the wave-length. A Wimshurst machine driven at con¬ 
stant speed by a motor was employed in most cases, but where greater 
tension was required, a Tesla transformer was used. Researches with 
ammonia at pressures of 5 mm., 15 mm., and 50 mm. showed that the 
velocity of decomposition decreases with increasing pressure, and a 
maximum was obtained in each case some time after the commence¬ 
ment of the decomposition, after which it decreased, indicating a final 
equilibrium. The velocity is also markedly influenced by the energy 
of the discharge. The percentage of ammonia finally decomposed varies 
with the pressure, being about 50 per cent, at 49 mm. and 95 per cent, 
at 20 mm., but the values do not agree with the expression 
which should theoretically obtain in the case of a heat dissociation. The 
decomposition is further lowered by the addition of nitrogen or hydro¬ 
gen, the latter having, as expected, the greater effect, but the quanti¬ 
tative results are not in accord with theoretical deductions. Under the 
influence of electrical oscillations, nitrogen and hydrogen combine to 
the extent of 3 or 4 per cent., the final quantity being apparently 
almost independent of the pressure. In all these cases, no action occurs 
unless the tube containing the gas becomes luminous; and it was 
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observed that one tube may screen another, so that if two tubes at 
slightly different pressures be placed between the plates and the dis¬ 
charge adjusted so that only one tube lightens, a slight increase of 
pressure in this tube causes it to become dark, and the second tube to 
lighten and be decomposed. Carbon bisulphide is also decomposed, the 
velocity being well represented by the equation dxjdt = k(a — x). Some 
thick liquids, such as glycerol, exhibit an increase of vapour pressure 
when exposed to the action of the oscillations, a similar effect occur¬ 
ring with oxalic acid, whilst calcium chloride appears to be entirely 
unaffected. L. M. J. 

The Melting Points of some Organic Compounds. By Bernhard 
von Schneider {Zeit. yhysihal. Chew., 1897, 22, 225—236).—The 
author adds a large number of melting point determinations to those 
previously published (Abstr., 1896, ii, 290). The values for anisoil 
and phenetoil were obtained as - 37*8° and - 33*5°, although Haase 
states that they become gelatinous at —75°, and the author further 
considers several of Haase’s detei ruinations to be too low, probably 
owing to the use of a capillary tube. Henry’s law regarding the rise 
and fall of the melting points of the ethereal salts of the oxalic series 
was found to hold for both methylic and ethylic salts, a similar rela- 
tionfchip obtaining in the case of the chloro- and bromo-derivatives of 
acetic acid and the corresponding amides, as well as for the chloro- 
derivatives of benzene and toluene. Dewar (Roy. Inst., Jan., 1894), 
classes turpentine, ethylic nitrate, and quinoline among compounds 
which form glassy masses, but the author found they solidified as crystal¬ 
line masses at the temperatures - 65°, - 112°, and —19*5° respectively. 
He, however, iinds, like Dewar, that some compounds solidify to glassy 
masses. The author further verifies Petersen’s conclusion, that cliloro- 
compounds have a lower melting point than bromo-eompouncls, and 
these lower than the iodo-compounds; also that the chlorides melt at 
lower temperatures than the corresponding cyanides. The determinations 
are as follows:—diethylie oxalate, -41°; ethylenic dichloride, —36°; 
ethylenic chlorobromide, - 16*6°; ethylenio chloriodide, - 15*6°; chloro¬ 
benzene, -45*’, bromobenzene, -30*5°, iodobenzene, - 28*5°, ben- 
zonitrile, -12-9°; diethylaniline, -38*8°; paraphenetidine, +2*4°; 
oithonitrotoluene, - 14*8°; anisoil, - 37*8°, ebhylthiocarbimide, — 5*9°; 
chloipicrin, -69*2°; ethylic salicylate, +1*3°; ethylic chloride, 

- 142*5 J ; ethylic bromide, —125*5°; ethylic iodide, —118°; ethyli- 
denic ^chloride, -101*5° j ethylic nitrate, -112°; propionitrile, 
-103*5°; diethylic malonate, -49*8°; diethy lie succinate, —20*8°; 
benzylie cyanide, —24*6°; methylic salicylate, -8*3°; phenetoil, 

- 33*5 C ; butyric acid, - 7*9°; propionic acid, -22°; benzylic chloride, 
-43*2°, benzylidenic chloride, —16*1°; benzotrichloride, —21*2°; 

^ phenyl thiocarbimide, - 21°; orthanisidine, +52°; acetonitiile, 

- 44*4-. A few compounds changed to glassy masses at below - 80°. 

L. M. J. 

Determination of Freezing Points. By J. A. Harker (Proc. 
Roy. Soc ., 1896, 60, 154—156),—The methods at present in use for 
the determination of the freezing point are unsatisfactory, and cannot 
he depended on to more than 0*001° to 0*002°. The author describes 
a method, consisting essentially of cooling the liquid to slightly below 
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its freezing point, dropping in a crystal of the solid, and observing the 
temperature with the aid of a modified platinum thermometer. By 
this means more consistent results, agreeing to within one or two ten- 
thousandths of a degree, may be obtained. A. "VV. 0. 

Former Determinations of Freezing Points. By Louis 0. de 
Coppet (Zeit. physikal Ghem ., 1897, 22, 239—240).—The author, con¬ 
sidering his determinations of freezing points (1871) of saturated 
solutions to be comparatively unknown, republishes the numbers, which 
are given below, together with the weight of anhydrous salt per 100 
parts of water:—KOI, -11*1°, 24*6; KaCI, - 21 - 8 °, 29*6; NH 4 01, 
-15*8°, 22*9; SrCL,-18*7°, —; BaCJl* + 2H*0, -7*8°, 25*1; ZnS0 4 + 
7H s O,-6*5°, 37*3; CuSO, + 5H,0, - 1 * 6 °, 13*5 3 (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 -19*05°, 
€2*2; K 2 Cr0 4 , -11*3°, 57*7; Na 2 S0 4 + 10H,0, -1*2°, 4 0; Na 2 S0 4 
+ 7H 3 0, — 3*5°, 14 5; Na 2 CO,+ 10H o O, -2*1°, 5-3; KN0 3 , -2-85°, 
10*7 ; NaN0 3 , - 18*5°, 58*5 ; NH 4 N0 3 /- 17*3°, 70 0; Ba(N0 3 ) 2 , - 0*7°, 
4*5; Sr(N0 3 ) 2 , -5*7°, 32*4; Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , -2*7°, 35*2. L. M. J. 

Freezing Points of Dilute Aqueous Solutions. III. By B. H. 
Loomis (Ann. Phys. Ghem. , 1897, [ii], 60, 523—546. Compare Abstr., 
1896, ii, 352).—The author has continued his researches on the freezing 
points of dilute aqueous solutions, and in the results here brought for¬ 
ward claims an accuracy to within 0*0005°. Solutions of the chloi*des 
of lithiujn, calcium, and strontium give molecular depressions, which 
at first decrease with rising dilution, and after attaining a minimum 
value again increase. Stannic chloride in the most dilute solution 
examined gives a molecular reduction of 126*1. As a compound con¬ 
taining five ions could not give, even on complete electrolytic dis¬ 
sociation, a greater reduction than 94*5, the author concludes that 
stannic chloride decomposes in aqueous solution, and perhaps forms 
SnCl 2 and 2HC1. The behaviour of phosphoric acid, which gives a 
molecular reduction of 28*2 in the most dilute solution examined, is 
taken as indicating that this compound dissociates into the ions 
H and H 2 P0 4 . In keeping with this, it appears that KH 2 P0 4 also 
dissociates into the two ions K and II\P 0 4 , but the behaviour of 
NTa 2 HP0 4 is best explained by its dissociation into the three ions, Ha, Na, 
and IIP 0 4 ; and Na 3 POj from the cryoscopic results must be regarded 
as dissociated into four ions. Sodium silicate, Na 2 SiO ;3 , like stannic 
chloride, gives a much greater molecular depression than would accord 
with the dissociation hypothesis. The organic acids, acetic, oxalic, 
succinic, tartaric, and citiic, all behave as electrolytes, and not as non¬ 
electrolytes. Acetic acid, in its more concentrated solutions, acts, 
however, as a non-electrolyte, the molecular depression increasing 
regularly with the concentration. A comparison of the results ob¬ 
tained with the values deduced from the Van’t Hoff and Arrhenius 
theories shows that there is a complete accordance for the chlorides of 
lithium and calcium. A satisfactory agreement is obtained with acetic, 
tartaric, and citric acids, and the agreement is also fair in the case of 
strontium chloride. On the other hand, the values for HNO s , BOH, 
and NaOH do not agree with those demanded by the dissociation 
hypothesis, differences of from 8 to 11 per cent, being obtained in the 
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most dilute solutions. The differences are, curiously enough, less for 
the more concentrated solutions. H. 0. 

Aniline in Cryoseopy. By G-. Ampola and C. Rimatori (Gai&etta, 
1897, 27, i, 35—51).—The authors have made series of determinations 
of the depressions of the freezing point of aniline by bromobenzene, 
bromotoluene, nitrobenzene, chloroform, bromoform, ethylenic bromide, 
benzene, toluene, paraselene, thiophen, benzaldehyde, ethylic oxalate, 
pyridine, piperidine, dimeth} lamline, quinoline, ortho- and para- 
toliiidine, coniine, valeric acid, isobutyric acid, phenol, cresol, carvacrol, 
thymol, methylic alcohol, ethylic alcohol, caprylic alcohol, benzylic 
alcohol, isobutyric alcohol, and the diet hylic ether of glycerol. The 
molecular depression calculated as the mean from those cases in which 
the behaviour is mo^>t regular is 58*67, whilst the value calculated by 
Raoult’s rule is 57*66. 

Aniline differs considerably from dimelhylaniline as a solvent in 
cryoseopy (compare following abstract) in that its behaviour is more 
like that of acid solvents such as acetic acid j compounds containing 
hydroxyl give molecular depressions in aniline which do not appreci¬ 
ably differ from those given by compounds containing no hydroxyl. 
This analogy of behaviour also extends to fairly concentrated solutions, 
excepting in the case of aniline solutions of methylic, ethylic, and 
isobutyric alcohols, when greater deviations than usual from the law 
are observed. Ethylenic bromide and benzaldehyde behave abnormally, 
owing probably to their combining with the solvent. W. J. P. 

Dimethylaniline in Cryoseopy. By G. Ampola and C. Rimatori 
{Gazzetta, 1897, 27, i, 51—68).—The authors have determined the 
depressions of the freezing point of dimethylaniline caused by benzene, 
toluene, paraxylene, thiophen, bromotoluene, chloroform, bromoform, 
benzaldehyde, nitrobenzene, bromobenzene, bromotoluene, veratrol, 
ethylic oxalate, ethylenic bromide, methylic alcohol, isobutylic alcohol, 
tnmethylcarbinol, benzylic alcohol, caprylic alcohol, the diethylic ether 
of glycerol, pyridine, piperidine, aniline, quinoline, orthotoluidine, 
formic acid, isobutyric acid, valeiic acid, phenol, paracresol, thymol, 
and carvacrol. The mean molecular depression of the freezing point of 
dimethylaniline calculated from the most suitable of the above deter¬ 
minations is 58, whilst that calculated by Raoult’s rule is 75*02. 

Most substances behave fairly regularly in dimethylaniline solution, 
and as a solvent this base resembles the hydrocarbons and their halogen 
derivatives. The molecular depression of the freezing point caused by 
the alcohols is nearly normal in dilute solutions and diminishes rapidly 
as the concentration increases, being only 7 in a 25 per cent, solution of 
methylic alcohol in dimethylaniline. Phenol and paracresol give low 
molecular depressions, which diminish as the concentration increases 
although not so rapidly as in the case of the alcohols; thymol, car¬ 
vacrol, and the alkaloids show fairly normal behaviour. Formic acid 
behaves much like methylic alcohol, and the acids generally behave 
more regnlarly as their molecular weights rise. The hydrocarbons, 
ethers, and aldehydes give molecular depressions greater than the 
normal in dilute solution, and as the concentration increases the mole¬ 
cular depressions assume less than the normal value. W. J. P. 
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Calculation of Heats of Dissociation and Combination Based 
on a Theory of Valency and Affinity. By Joachim Sperber (Zeit. 
am.org . Chem., 1897, 14, 164—171).—Upon certain speculations with 
referenco to valency and affinity, the author bases calculations of tho 
heats of dissociation and combination of some of the elements. Tho 
heat of dissociation of chlorine is given as 44 Cal., and the hoat of 
combination of hydrogen with chlorine as 66 Cal. The heat of dis¬ 
sociation of an equivalent of oxygen is calculated as 83*9 Cal., and the 
heat of combination of an equivalent of oxygen with hydrogen as 
112-7 Cal. H. C. 


Change of Free Energy in the Formation of Insoluble 
Mercury Compounds. By Stefan Bugarrzky (Zeit. anorg. Chem 
1897, 14, 145—163).—By measuring the E.H.F. of certain cells, in 
which mercurous salts react with soluble electrolytes producing insoluble 
mercurous compounds, the author determines the change of free energy 
in the reactions. This is compared with the total energy change, the 
results obtained, given in heat units, being as follows : 


Reaction. 

HgCl + KBr . 

Hg0 2 H 3 0 2 + KBr . 

HgCl + KI (yellow iodide). 

HgCl + KI (greenish-yellow iodide) 

HgC 2 H 3 0 2 + KI. 

2HgCl + 2KOH. 

HgH+2kci. 

2HgCl + 2KSH . 

HgN0 3 + KCl. 


Total energy. 
4010 cal. 
12000 
9310 
9160 
17275 „ 
-3280 „ 
13270 „ 
23330 „ 
23550 „ 
12160 „ 


Free energy. 

2971 cal. 
C906 
7134 
7127 
9883 
7566 
12138 
13940 
41348 
6930 


The soluble electrolytes were employ ed in centinormal solution. 


H. C. 


Absolute Determination of the Expansion of Water. By 
Max Tjiiesen, Karl Sen eel, and H. Diesselhorst (Ann. Phys. Chem,, 
1897, [ii], 60, 340—349).—The principle of the method adopted by 
ftegnault for the determination of the expansion of mercury, that of 
moasuring the heights of two communicating and counterbalancing 
columns of the liquid maintained at different temperatures, was adopted 
for tho determination of the expansion of water. The results obtained 
for the densities and volumes at different temperatures, referred to 
those at the point of maximum density, were as follows: 


Tenntoratmc. 

Density. 

Volnmo. 

0° 

0-9998679 

1-0001321 

3-98 

1-0000000 

1-0000000 

10 

0-9997272 

1-0002728 

15 

0-9991263 

1-0008745 

20 

0-9982298 

1-0017733 

25 

0-9970714 

1-0029372 

30 

0-9956732 

1-0033456 

35 

0-9940576 

1-0059779 

40 

0-9922417 

1-0078190 


The temperatures are those of the hydrogen thermometer. IT. C. 
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Internal Friction of Salt Solutions and Mixtures. By 
Aristides Kanitz (Zeit. physical Chem ., 1897, 22, 336—357).—The 
internal friction was determined in the case of a large number of salt 
solutions, Ostwald's form of apparatus being employed. According to 
Arrhenius, the effect of dilution is given by the expression II =A V B lf , 
where H is the friction of the mixture, A and B that of the com¬ 
ponents, and x and y their respective volumes. This equation is first 
tested for a number of single salts, namely, solutions of ammonia, 
ammonium chloride, ammonium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, potassium 
hydroxide, potassium carbonate, potassium dichromate, sodium 
hydroxide, sodium carbonate, ferric chloride, and dichloracetic acid, 
the concentration varying from 21ST to N/8. The observed and calcu¬ 
lated values agree well in most cases, but the values are throughout 
little removed from unity. The difference between the fiiction co¬ 
efficients of the hydroxide and chloride is much less in the case of the 
.a mm o nium than of the potassium salts, a result attributed to the slight 
dissociation of the ammonium hydroxide. The difference, however, in 
the case of the quaternary amines is approximately equal to that of 
the potassium compounds. In the amines, the friction increases with 
the addition of methyl or ethyl groups, except in the case of the 
change from the trimethyl- to tetramethyl-ammonium chloride. A 
large number of salt solutions were also examined ; Arrhenius' 
formula giving on the whole results in accordance with the observa¬ 
tions. In some cases, differences may be ascribed to dissociation 
changes consequent on the mixtures of the solutions; in others, to the 
formation of double salts, as in many solutions containing mercuric 
chloride. The friction in the case of ferric chloride is very great, and 
is probably due to hydrolytic decomposition and the formation of 
colloidal solutions, hence by the additions the friction is considerably 
less than that calculated. Molecular complexes are also probably 
formed in the case of mixtures of potassium or sodium and lead nitrate, 
or potassium or sodium and strontium nitrates, results also in accord¬ 
ance with previous work of Le Blanc and Noyes (Abstr., 1891, 
3S8). L. M. J. 

The Formation and Changes of Solids. By Wilhelm Ostwald 
(Zeit. physical, Chem., 1897,22, 289—330).—The author first considers 
the solidification of overcooled melted solids and the crystallisation of 
supersaturated solutions, and endeavours to determine the least amount 
of solid which can bring about the change. Salol (melting point 39*5°) 
was found very convenient for the purpose, as it may be kept over¬ 
cooled for weeks, although a hair, or filament of glass, that has been 
drawn lightly across a crystal can effect the solidification of the liquid. 
The hair or glass may, however, be “ sterilised ” by drawing a few times 
between the fingers, or more certainly by heating to 40°. By well mixing 
the salol with nine times its weight of an inactive compound, such as 
quartz powder, and repeating this process, the solid maybe “ diluted 99 
to any desired extent, and it was found that, if freshly prepared, this 
dilution has to be done six times before the solid loses its specific 
power j but on standing for two days the I).4 was also found incapable 
of effecting the solidification, that is, had lost the properties of solid 
salol. This may be due to the salol no longer being present in the 
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solid state, but in the gaseous form condensed upon the suiface of the 
diluting solid, and analogous results were obtained in other cases. The 
author gives to the above form of instability, where the change to 
solid can only be caused by the presence of the solid itself, the name 
of “metastabile,” the term labile being applied to those cases where 
other causes may effect the solidification, as in the case of most 
liquids cooled much below the melting point. The general law is 
stated that, during a transition from a particular state to one of 
greater stability, the change is not necessarily to the most stable but 
to the nearest. This law is illustrated by a large number of examples, 
such as the solidification of melted sulphur to the monoclinic and not 
the rhombic form, the changes of mercuric iodide, the formation of 
liquid drops of benzoic and other acids when precipitated by mineral 
acids, the production of potassium chloride and hypochlorite by the 
action of chlorine on potassium hydroxide, &c. The ciystallisation of 
a supersaturated solution of sodium chlorate is more fully examined, 
and it is found that moisture or an un saturated solution lowered the 
activity of the diluted crystals , but this was not the case with a 
saturated or supersaturated solution. A method of observation 
analogous to the ‘ culture * method of bacteriology is described, by 
which the limiting quantity of salt capable of effecting the solidifica¬ 
tion was obtained as 0*6 x 10 -10 . Similar work with alums, sodium 
potassium tartrate, borax, and barium chloride is recorded, the necessary 
dilution of the solid and the time elapsing before crystallisation being 
found to vary greatly. The capability of effecting crystallisation is, 
the author considers, a most convenient and certain test for iso¬ 
morphism ; thus, overcooled melted metachloronitrobenzene solidifies 
on the addition of metabromonitrobenzene, but not on the addition of 
either the parachloro- or parabromo-compound. L. M. J. 

Inflammability of Explosive Mixtures of Gases. By Fried¬ 
rich Emich ( Monatsh., 1897, 18, 6—26).—When the mixture of hydro¬ 
gen and oxygen obtained by the electrolysis of water is exploded, a small 
residue always escapes combustion \ this probably existed as a layer 
coating the walls of the vessel, by which it was so far cooled that the 
explosion was no longer piopagated m it. In order to obtain an 
approximate estimation of the thickness of this layer, electrodes were 
constructed consisting of pointed aluminium (or platinum) wires of 
1 mm. diameter enclosed in glass capillary tubes, the ends of which 
were ground fiat so that the terminal points of the wires lay in the 
centre of the plane glass surfaces thus produced. These electrodes 
were placed opposite each other, and so as to penetrate vertically the 
walls of a horizontal thick glass tube ; the lower electrode was cemented 
in the wall, the upper could be moved up and down through a stuffing- 
box by means of a micrometer screw. The horizontal tube having 
been filled with the gaseous mixture, the upper electrode was made to 
touch the lower one; it was then screwed back a little at a time, and 
at each resting-place a spark was passed. At first, the very short 
sparks obtained were unable to bring about an explosion of the gas ; 
as soon as an explosion occurred, the distance apart of the electrodes 
was noted, and this was taken as the length of the shortest spark that 
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would produce an explosion of the mixture in question. With elec¬ 
trodes of 5*5 mm. diameter, this length was 0‘22 mm. in a mixture 
of 2 toIs. of hydrogen with 1 vol. of oxygen under normal conditions ) 
and since the distance apart of the two flat surfaces of the electrodes 
was small in comparison with the dimensions of the surfaces, this 
distance may be taken as the thickness of the layer in which the ex¬ 
plosion can only just propagate itself. This distance is independent 
of the metal of the electrode; with electrodes of smaller diameter 
(2*0 mm.), it is found to be slightly less, but a diameter of 2*7 mm. 
suffices to give the same result as one of 5*5 mm. 

The more easily inflammable a gaseous mixture is, the shorter will 
be the spark that is just able to explode it. Defining inflamma¬ 
bility in this way as inversely proportional to the minimum length of 
spark necessary for explosion, it is found that, with mixtures of hydrogen 
and oxygen in the proportions of 2:1 and 1:1 by volume, and 
under pressures varying from 730 mm. to 156 mm., the inflamma¬ 
bility is nearly proportional to the pressure, but increases rather 
more rapidly. The effect of temperature is small; an increase 
from the ordinary temperature to 380° only increases the inflammability 
by 1th. 

It is found that dilution of the electrolytic mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen (2 :1 by volume) with oxygen actually increases the inflamma¬ 
bility, the maximum inflammability being attained when the gases are 
present in equal proportions by volume. Dilution with hydrogen, 
nitrogen, or carbonic anhydride at first occasions a slight increase of 
inflammability, and finally a decrease, comparison being made with 
pure electrolytic gas under a pressure equal to its partial pressure 
in the diluted sample. C. F. B. 

Affinity Constants and Constitution of Organic Acids. By 
Bohdan Szyszkowski (Zeit. physikal. Chem., 1897,22,173—188).—The 
first series of acids investigated were chiefly derivatives of hydracrylic 
acid, the molecular conductivity and affinity constants being deter¬ 
mined at 25 3 . In compounds containing secondary hydroxyl, the sub¬ 
stitution of an alkyl group for hydrogen causes in general a decrease of 
the affinity constant, whilst the introduction of phenyl gives rise to a 
very marked increase. In acids containing tertiary hydroxyl, dis¬ 
placement of the hydrogen by hydrocarbon radicles always causes a 
slight increase, so that the effect of substitution by one and the same 
substituent is not dependent on its electrochemical character only. 
The constants of the secondary compounds are also throughout con¬ 
siderably less than those of the corresponding tertiary compounds. 
The affinity constants of unsaturated acids are considerably greater 
than those of the corresponding saturated acids, whilst the passage to 
the acetylenic compound is marked by a still further increase. As the 
constant also increases with approach of the electronegative groups, the 
author considers it probable that doubly-linked carbon atoms are 
nearer together than singly-linked atoms, whilst the triple linking 
indicates still greater proximity, the great instability of the latter 
compounds being due to this fact and the electrical repulsion of the 
atoms. The methyl group is also considered to be more electronegative 
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thin hydrogen, and iso-radicles are more electionogalive than tho*e 
with normal structure. L. M. J. 

Velocity of the Reaction between Ferrous Chloride, Potas¬ 
sium Chlorate, and Hydrogen Chloride. By Arthur A. Noils 
and R. S. Wa&on (Zeit. physical. Chon ., 1897, 22, 210—221). — The le- 
action between ferrous sulphate and potassium chlorate in the presence 
of excess of sulphuric acid was found by Hood (Ab&tr., 1886, 301) to 
be of the second order, the velocity being propoitional to the product 
of the concentrations of the two salts, the acid exeiting an accelerative 
influence, the velocity increasing more rapidly than the acid concen¬ 
tration. The authors have studied the simpler case of the chlorides, 
and deteimined the velocity of reaction for several diffeient sets of ex- 
peiiments, the velocity being calculated for both second order and 
third order reactions. Although with excess of acid the equation tor 
a reaction of the second order apparently gives a satisfactory constant, 
yet the reaction is seen to be of the third order, this constant only vary¬ 
ing irregulaily fiom 157 to 184 tlnough the whole set of experiments, 
whereas the second order constant increased regularly from 343 to 
2130, whilst the acid concentration increased from n/10 to n/2. The 
actual course of the reaction, however, is not evident, as apparently 
moie than three molecules of the compounds interact. The effect of 
temperature was investigated by means of a series of researches at 0°, 
10°, 20°, 30°, 40°, and 50°, and the equation log EJK 2 — A(T 1 - T^/T^ 
was] found to give a constant value for A ; this result accords with 
Van’t Hoff’s expression d log K/dt = A/T 2 + B when = which ob¬ 
tains in many other reactions (Abstr., 1889, 1044, 1103). 

L. M. J. 

Velocity of Formation and Decomposition of Ethereal Salts. 
By Osc. Knoblauch (Zeit. physical. Chem , 1897, 22,268—276).— 
The reaction C 2 H 5 -OH + CH 3 ;UOOH $ CH/C00C 2 H 5 -i-H 2 0 was in¬ 
vestigated in order to determine whether the velocity of decomposition 
of the ethereal salt obtained by a direct determination was actually 
equal to that deduced by calculation from the interaction of the 
alcohol and acid. By the ‘ direct* action, the ratio of the direct and 
inverse velocities was found to be 2*81, and from the ‘inverse’ action 
the ratio 2*67 was obtained, the mean value 2 74 being afterwards 
used in the calculations. By this means, the value 1*01 x 10 -4 was ob¬ 
tained for the inverse (decomposition) velocity by calculation from the 
‘direct* reaction, and the value 0*99 x 10"* 4 was obtained from the 
measurement of the velocity of decomposition, the agreement being 
well within the experimental limits. L. M. J. 

Chemical Proportions. By F. Wall (Zeit. physical. Chem., 1897, 
22, 253—267).-—The author gives an account and explanation of the 
generally accepted laws of the atomic theory, and endeavours to prove 
that in compounds derived by the interaction of others the law of mul¬ 
tiple proportions must hold, or as he finally states it: (i If in a series of 
chemical compounds containing one common constituent we take such 
quantities that this constituent is present in equal quantity in all, 
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then the quantities of any other constituent which occur in different 
members of the seiies have a rational greatest common measuie. ,, 

L. M. J. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

A Convenient Method for Purifying Water. By Harry 0. 
Jokes and E. Mackay (Zeit. physical . Oliem ., 1897, 22, 237—238).— 
To obtain water suitable for physico-chemical measurements, the 
authors add some potassium permanganate and sulphuric acid to ordinary 
distilled water, and distil from a large flask. The vapour is passed 
into a retort sloping upwards, and containing distilled water, with 
potassium permanganate and sodium hydroxide; the end of the neck 
is packed with glass wool, and fitted with a receiver passing to a 
block tin condenser. No corks are employed, all packing being made 
with asbestos, and the glass wool is washed with hydrochloric 
acid, and heated in a stream of hydrogen. The first portion of the 
distillate is neglected, as it contains small quantities of ammonia, and 
large quantities can then be readily obtained with a conductivity of 
about 1*5—2-0 x 10- 6 . L. M. J. 

Fluoroxyiodates. By Budolph F. Weikland and 0. Lauenstein 
{Ber.y 1897, 30, 866—869).—By the action of a 40 percent, solution of 
hj drofluoric acid on iodates of the alkali metals and of ammonium, an 
oxygen atom is replaced by fluorine, the resulting difluoroxyiodates 
being well-defined crystalline substances Potassium difluoroxy iodate , 
KKKFlo, forms large, colourless prisms, which in the dry condition 
are tolerably stable, but when exposed to moist air readily split up 
into the iodate and hydrofluoric acid. When heated, the difluoroxy¬ 
iodate first melts and then decomposes, iodine and oxygen being evolved. 
Calcium chloride gives a precipitate of calcium fluoride, with a dilute 
aqueous solution of the salt. 

Ammonium dijlvoroxyiodate , NHjIOgFlg, has the same crystalline 
form as the potassium salt, and behaves similarly to it, except when 
heated. Sodium d ifiuorosy iodate forms thin, hexagonal plates. 

Contrary to the observation of Ditte, the authors find that iodic acid 
is without action on hydrofluoric acid, even when heated, the iodic acid 
being always recovered unchanged. Other fluoroxyiodates are being 
investigated. J. F. T. 

Conditions of the Direct Combination of Hydrogen and 
Sulphur. By H. Pelabon (Compt. rend., 1897. 124, 686—688).—At 
440% the direct combination of hydrogen and sulphur is limited by the 
reverse reaction, and between 215 3 and 350° it is also limited, but not 
by the reverse reaction, since hydrogen sulphide is not decomposed by 
heat between these limits of temperature. Experiments have there¬ 
fore been made with a view to ascertain the conditions of direct com¬ 
bination at temperatures below 440°. When hydrogen and sulphur 
are heated in sealed tubes which are opened after being allowed to cool, 
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the final composition of the gaseous mixture depends on the mass of 
sulphur employed, and the proportion of hydrogen sulphide is higher 
the higher the proportion of sulphur. The composition of the gaseous 
mixture in the cooled tube corresponds the more nearly with that of 
the gaseous mixture at the temperature of the experiment, the smaller 
the mass of the sulphur. When the proportion of the sulphur is low, 
but yet in excess, combination takes place more quickly the higher the 
temperature, and the maximum quantity of hydrogen sulphide that can 
be formed increases very regularly with the temperature. Experiments 
with larger masses of sulphur show that the quantity of hydrogen 
sulphide dissolved by the fused sulphur increases with the temperature. 
When the hydrogen is mixed with nitrogen, the maximum quantity of 
hydrogen sulphide formed is less than with pure hydrogen for the same 
time of heating, but, other conditions being the same, the difference is 
smaller the higher the temperature (compare this vol., ii, 207). 

C. H. B. 

Sulphuryl Chloride. By Bronislaw Pawlewski (Ben, 1897, 30, 
765—767).—Owing to the literature of the subject being somewhat 
confused, the author considered it necessary to reinvestigate the proper¬ 
ties of this compound. It boils (pressure = 760 mm.) at 69-1—69*2°, and 
has a sp. gr. = 1*66738, at 4°/20° ; its refractive index 11* = 35*92, and 
its critical temperature after the first heating lies between 217—252°, 
depending on the quantity of liquid in the tube. The dissociation of 
the compound begins at 160°, and at 240—250° the vapour density is 
no longer normal. J. F. T. 

The Freezing Point of Dilute Sulphuric Acid. By Wilhelm 
Hillmayr (Jfonatsh., 1897, 18, 27—33).—The following results were 
obtained: 

sul ‘} 195 3 -°° 4 - 01 5,13 602 8 -° 2 - 

Freezing point ... - 0 78° - 1*16° - 1*65° - 2*05° - 2*55° - 3*61°. 

These results agree well with those of Pfaundler and Schnegg (Sitz- 
ungsber. Reuse rL Ahad . Wiss. 9 1875, 71), and differ from those of Pictet 
(Abstr., 1895, ii, 106), who found values for the freezing point 
above 0°. C. F. B. 

Sodium Thioselenide. By Carl Messinger (Bar., 1897, 30, 
805—806).—When selenium is boiled with aqueous sodium hydro- 
sulphide in a current of hydrogen, it yields a solution from which 
alcohol precipitates sodium thioselenide , Na 2 SSe 2 + 5H 2 0, as a mass of 
dark red scales ; the salt is hygroscopic and rapidly decomposes in the 
air, sodium sulphide and selenium being formed. A. H. 

Nitrogen Sulphide. By Amebico Andreocci {Zeit. ernorg. Ohm ., 
1897,14,246—250).—The author has commenced an examination of the 
chlorides of nitrogen sulphide with the object of elucidating the con¬ 
stitution of nitrogen sulphide. The nitrogen sulphide is prepared by 
the method described by Fordos Gelis (Annakn, 1851, 80, 260), and 
melts at 178—179°. The determinations of the molecular weight by 
the boiling point method, using as solvents benzene and carbon 
vol. lxxii. ii, 23 
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tetrachloride, agree with the formula 2T 4 S 4 , and confirm the determina¬ 
tions of Clever and Muthmann. 

The yellow nitrogen sulphide chloride, K ± S 4 G1 4 , is obtained by treat¬ 
ing nitrogen sulphide suspended in carbon tetrachloride with chlorine. 
The chloride is stable when preserved under carbon tetrachloride, and 
crystallises without decomposition from hot, dry benzene. Determina¬ 
tions of the molecular weight by the cryoscopic method, using benzene 
as solvent, agree with the formula JST 4 S 4 C1 4 . When the benzene solu¬ 
tion is treated with water, it decomposes, and yields sulphurous 
anhydride and nitrogen chloride. When, however, it is treated 
directly with such a quantity of water that no appreciable rise in 
temperature takes place, it also yields an insoluble powder which con¬ 
tains nitrogen sulphide. When warmed, it yields the red chloride anti 
other compounds; by the action of cold ammonia, it is reconverted 
into nitrogen sulphide, and is decomposed by absolute metliylic and 
ethylic alcohols and phenol. When treated with dry hydrogen chloride 
in benzene solution, it yields a bright yellow compound which is only 
slowly decomposed by cold water, but immediately by lukewarm water. 

Ei C. K. 

Seleno-arsenates. By Carl Messingeji 1897,30,797—805). 

—The author has prepared a number of salts intermediate between 
sodium arsenate, thioarsenate and selenarsenate by the action of the 
sodium compounds of sulphur, selenium, and oxygen on the selenosul- 
phides of arsenic and in other similar ways. Na-, AsO$Se + 10H 2 O is 
prepared by the action of aqueous soda on arsenic triselenobisulphide, 
and crystallises in white, matted needles which decompose in the air. 
Acids cause the precipitation of sulphur and selenium from its solution. 
When arsenic diselenotrisulphide is dissolved in aqueous soda, the salt 
TsTa c As 2 SeS 3 0 4 + 20H 2 O is produced in colourless, radiating needles which 
are tolerably stable in dry air. The mother liquor from thib salt con¬ 
tains a salt, KagASjjSgSe^O^ + 202^0, which crystallises in colourless 
needles. The salt Na 0 As 2 S r Se +16H 2 0 is formed when arsenic di¬ 
selenotrisulphide is treated" with aqueous sodium hydrosulphide ; the 
yellow prisms are stable in dry air, and acids precipitate arsenic trisul¬ 
phide and sulphur from its solution. The salt Ea^AsS^Se + 8H a O is 
produced when arsenic triselenodisulphide is treated with aqueous 
sodium hydrosulphide, and crystallises in well developed prisms; 
acids precipitate arsenic diselenotrisulphide from its solution. The 
salt Na 3 AsS 3 Se 2 + 9H 2 0 is formed when arsenic triselenide (1 mol.) is 
fused with selenium (1 atom) and sulphur (1 atom) and the whole dis¬ 
solved in sodium hydrosulphide; it crystallises in reddish-yellow prisms, 
and is decomposed in solution by dilute acids with evolution of 
hydrogen selenide and sulphide, whilst sulphur, selenium, and the tri¬ 
selenide and trisulphide of arsenic are deposited. 

The salt J^a,AsSSe. + 9ET>0 is formed together with sodium mono 
selenothioarsenate when arsenic triselenide is dissolved in a mixture 
of sodium thioselenide and sulphide; it crystallises in red, hygroscopic 
prisms, and is decomposed by aqueous acids with evolution of hydrogen 
selenide and sulphide and precipitation of arsenic trisulphide and 
selenium. The salt Na Q As a fcJ 2 Se 2 O s + 36H 2 0, obtained by dissolving 
arsenious oxide, sulphur, and selenium in aqueous soda, crystallises in 
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large, white prisms and is decomposed by aqueous acids with precipita¬ 
tion of sulphur and selenium, whilst a sulphoxy-salt remains in 
solution. The mother liquor from this salt contains the salt 
Na 0 As 2 S 2 SeO 5 + 24HD, which closely resembles the foregoing. The 
salt NogAs^Se^ 16IT 2 0 is obtained in brownish-yellow prisms by 
boiling sodium diseleuothioarsenate, Na 3 AsS 2 Se 2 , with sodium hydro- 
sulphide, 2 molecules of the latter being necessary to replace a single 
atom of selenium by sulphur. It appears from a comparison of the 
solubilities of these salts that an arsenate is more soluble the greater 
the molecular weight of the acid residue contained in it. A. H. 

Conversion of Diamond into Graphite in a Crookes* Tube. 
By Henri Moissan ( Compt . rend., 1897, 124, 653—655).—Diamonds 
which had been subjected to molecular bombardment in a Crookes* tube 
were completely blackened on the surface, and after prolonged treatment 
with nitric acid and potassium chlorate yielded graphitic oxide, which, 
when heated, changed into pyrographitic acid. The graphite was very 
slowly oxidised, and in this respect behaved like graphite formed at a 
high temperature. After four treatments with the oxidising mixture, 
the diamonds were still covered with a maroon-brown film of finely- 
divided carbon. 

Since diamond is not converted into graphite in the oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe, it is clear that the molecular bombardment must produce a 
temperature which exceeds 2000°. The behaviour of the graphite, in 
fact, indicates that it has been formed at a temperature similar to that 
of the electric arc, or about 3600°. C. H. B. 

Helium and Argon. III. Experiments which show the In¬ 
activity of these Elements. By William Bamsay and J*. Norman 
Collie (Proc. Boy. Soc., 1896, 60, 53—56).—The paper contains a 
record of a number of experiments made to test the possibility of 
forming compounds of helium and argon. 

On maintaining an electric arc, the electrodes of which were thin pencils 
of gas carbon, for several hours in an atmosphere of argon, a slow ex¬ 
pansion took place, and on sparking the resulting gas with oxygen, 
carbonic anhydride was produced. It was at first thought that 
possibly a compound of argon had been formed, but on further 
examination it was shown that, although apparently all gas had been 
removed from the carbon electrodes before admitting argon, some 
carbonic anhydride still remained occluded and that prolonged heating 
had expelled this gas and converted it into the monoxide. 

By the action of producer gas on a mixture of barium carbonate and 
carbon at the temperature of the electric arc, a substance rich in 
barium cyanide is obtained, from which all the nitrogen was recovered 
by Dumas’ process. The whole of the nitrogen disappeared in presence 
of oxygen and soda, leaving no residue, thus showing that no argon 
had entered into combination. 

A mixture of argon with the vapour of carbon tetrachloride was 
exposed to the silent electric discharge from a powerful induction coil. 
Here again, although a considerable amount of other chlorides of 
carbon was produced, argon did not enter into the reaction, but was 
recovered without loss of volume. 


23 — % 
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In experimenting with helium, the gas was circulated over the 
reagent at a bright red heat, and observations made of any alteration 
in volume or any marked change in the reagent employed. In no case was 
there any reason to suspect that helium had entered into combination. 

The following is a list of substances tried:—sodium, silicon, beryllium, 
zinc, cadmium, boron, yttrium, thallium, titanium, thorium, tin, lead, 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, sulphur, selenium, uranium, 
chlorine, cobalt, platinum, mixtures of soda-lime and potassium nitrate 
and soda-lime and sulphur, and benzene. 

It is pointed out that any compound of helium capable of existence 
will probably be endothermic, and the two methods of producing such 
a compound, namely, exposure to a high temperature and the influence 
of the silent electric discharge, have been tried in vain. It is therefore 
to be concluded that helium and argon are incapable of forming com¬ 
pounds. A. W. 0. 

Amount of Argon and Helium contained in the Gas from 
the Bath Springs. By Loan Rayleigh (Proc. Roy . Soc., 1896, 60, 
56—57).—The refractivity found for the residue from the gas of the 
Bath springs after removal of all gases known until recently, was found 
to be 0*896 referred to air. The proportional amount of helium is, 
therefore, 8 per cent,, or 1*2 parts per thousand of the original volume. 

A. W. 0. 

Drying and Deliquescence of Certain Salts. By F. W. Smither 
( Amer. Chem. 1897, 19, 227. Compare Hake, Proc., 1896,12, 33).— 
Tabulated records of the relative power possessed by certain inorganic 
salts of absorbing and retaining moisture are given. From these it 
would appear that lithium chloride, which is extremely hygroscopic at 
ordinary temperatures, is soon rendered anhydrous when heated in a 
steam bath at 97 —98°. Calcium chloride, under similar conditions, 
retains less than 1H 2 0 after from 30—40 hours’ heating, and after¬ 
wards loses and regains a small fraction of this amount repeatedly. 
Calcium nitrate behaves in much the same way. Both the chloride 
and nitrate of magnesium retain 1H 2 0 obstinately, and then lose 
water and acid gradually, some magnesium hydroxide being formed. 

When the same salts are exposed to an atmosphere nearly saturated 
with moisture, they continue to absorb water most conspicuously, 
lithium chloride taking up more than 15 times its weight. During 
the exposure, a period is noticed when this salt ceases to absorb 
moisture, and the others lose in weight, but afterwards an increase in 
weight is noticed in all cases. 

The author concludes that these salts do not form any hydrates 
when in the liquid state at ordinary temperature. A. W. C. 

Micrographic Study of some Italian Cements. By Lorenzo 
Buoca and Giuseppe Oddo (Gazzetta, 1896, 26, ii, 549—554).—The 
authorshaveexamined three Italian cements, and criticise Le Chatelier’s 
conclusions. (Compare Oddo and Manzella, Abstr., 1896, ii, 246.) 

W. J. P. 

Hydrates of Cadmium Sulphate. By Franz Mylius and 
Robert Funk (Per., 1897,30,824—833).—The authors confirm Etard’s 
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work (Abstr., 1888, 645) on tlie solubility of ordinary crystallised 
cadmium sulphate, SCdSOi+SHjO. The solubility reaches its maxi¬ 
mum at 74°, when the percentage of substance dissolved is 46-7; from 
74° to 100°, the solubility rapidly diminishes. When a saturated solu¬ 
tion of cadmium sulphate is slowly evaporated at 70°, large crystals of 
the ordinary hydrate, 3CdS0 4 + 8H. 2 0, are obtained, but if evaporated 
at 80°, a microcrystalline powder is deposited. The same powder is 
obtained at 100°; it consists of the hydrate CdS0 4 + H 2 0, and does 
not lose its water of crystallisation at 100°. The sudden drop in the 
solubility of the ordinary hydrate at 74° is no doubt due to its con¬ 
version into the hydrate CdS0 4 + H 2 0, which, at the ordinary tempe¬ 
rature, slowly combines with water to form the ordinary hydrate. 

A new hydrate, CdSO A 4- 7H 2 0, is obtained when a solution of cadmium 
sulphate, saturated at 74°, is suddenly cooled to below —17° j on raising 
the temperature, the greater part of the mixture melts, but a small 
quantity of a granular precipitate remains behind ; this needs to be 
carefully separated, and consists of the hydrate CdS0 4 + 7H a O. The 
moist compound appears to be stable at temperatures below + 4°; at 
this temperature, however, it is slowly converted into the ordinary 
hydrate. The solubility of the new hydrate increases slowly from 
44*45 per cent, (CdSOJ at - 17° to 48*7 per cent. (CdS0 4 ) at - 4*5°. 

According to the authors, the ordinary hydrate does not effloresce 
on exposure to the air ; they have, further, been unable to obtain the 
hydrate 2CdS0 4 + 5H 2 0 described by Rose (Ann. Fhys. Ch&m., 85, 
305), or the hydrate GdS0 4 + 4H 2 0 described by Stromeyer. Ordi¬ 
nary crystallised cadmium sulphate readily effloresces, and, _ when 
powdered, loses all its water at 100° \ this is due to small quantities of 
acid contained in the crystals ; when quite free from acid, the crystals 
are extremely stable. 

At 0°, 

1 mol. MgS0 4 + 7H 2 0 requires 18*9 mols. H o 0 for solution. 

„ ZnS0 4 +7H.O „ 13-4 „ „ 

,, (JdS0 4 + 7HjO „ 3*4 ,, „ ^ tt 

That is, for this temperature the solubility increases with the atomic 
weight of the metal. J* J- S. 

Barth contained in Monazite Sands. By Paul Sohutzenbergkb 
and O. Boudouabd (Couyjt. rend., 1897, 124, 481—486).—The crystal¬ 
lised cerium sulphate prepared from monazite sands contains an oxide 
of higher molecular weight than that contained in cerium sulphate 
prepared from cerite. 

After removal of didymium, lanthanum, and thorium, fractional 
crystallisation of the sulphate yields (1) a cerium with an atomic 
weight a little below 138, the solution of which is not precipitated by 
cupric oxide ; (2) a cerium with an atomic weight of about 148, the 
sulphate of which is precipitated by cupric oxide, and also by sodium 
sulphate ; (3) a cerium of atomic weight about 157, the sulphate of 
which is precipitated by cupric oxide, but not by sodium sulphate, and is 
characterised by a peculiar, gummy appearance which its aqueous 
solutions acquire during concentration. All three oxides yield yellow 
ceric salts which are converted on heating into white cerous salts, and 
they all behave in the same way with hydrogen peroxide in presence of 
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sodium hydroxide, and with ammonium oxalate. Their chlorides yield 
identical spark spectra. 

A fraction soluble in normal ammonium oxalate solution and not 
precipitated by sodium sulphate does not give the cerium reactions 
but belongs to the thorium group. The sulphates of the metals 
allied to cerium, but of higher atomic weight, yield an inter¬ 
mediate oxide and not a dioxide when they are strongly heated, and 
this explains the differences observed between the analytical results 
obtained by precipitating the sulphuric acid with barium chloride on 
the one hand and by strongly heating the sulphate on the oilier 
(compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 475). 0. H. B. 

The Barths in Monazite Sands. By G. Urbain and E. 
Budischoysky (Compt. rend., 1897,124, 618—621).—The authors have 
endeavoured to ascertain whether the earths from monazite sands con¬ 
tain a constituent with an atomic weight of about 100. The sands 
were those examined by Schutzenberger and Boudouard, and the 
experiments were made with the fraction precipitable by sodium 
thiosulphate. The oxides were converted into nitrates, and afterwards 
into acetonylacetonates by precipitating with ammonia and adding 
acetylacetone. The acelylacetonates were fractionated by crystallisa¬ 
tion from alcohol and from benzene. The fraction with atomic weight 
95—97 gave by this method as extreme values 96 and 97. The fraction 
98—102 gave extreme values 98 and 108, and the fraction 103—105 
gave extreme values 97 and 112. It is noteworthy that the lowest 
numbers are considerably higher than the atomic weight of yttrium, 
and that the atomic weight of the mother liquor was in all cases higher 
than that of the crystals. 

In determining the atomic weights, the nitrates were converted into 
sulphates and the latter were heated first in sulphur vapour and then 
at gradually increasing temperatures until the weight was constant, 
and finally the sulphates were converted into oxides by heating in a 
double platinum crucible (compare Schutzenberger and Boudouard, 
preceding abstract). (J. II. B. 

Occurrence of Gallium in the Clay-ironstone of the Cleve¬ 
land District of Yorkshire: Determination of Gallium in 
Blast-furnace Iron from Middlesbrough. By W. Noel Hartley 
and Hugh Bamage (Proc. Boy. Soc., 1897, 60, 393—407).—The blast 
furnace iron from Middlesbrough is found to contain 1 part of gallium 
in 33,000 parts of crude iron, which is more than in the richest source 
of this element hitherto known. The element is contained in the crude 
ore, and becomes concentrated in the metal. 

The method employed in this examination was that of fractional 
precipitation by means of zinc, and also by ammonium acetate, with 
spectrographic analysis of the precipitates, supplemented by gravi¬ 
metric determinations of the purified gallium sesquioxide. 

A specimen of manganese ore examined was found to contain both 
gallium and indium, which is remarkable, as hitherto the latter has 
been found only in zinc blendes. 

Clay ironstones from Middlesbrough, Whitby, Northamptonshire, 
and St. Andrews were all found to contain gallium. A. W. C. 
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Action of Iron on Solutions of Metallic Nitrates. By Jean 
B. 8kni>erens {Bull. tioc. Cliim., 1897, [iii], 15, 691—700. Compare 
Abstr., 1897, ii, 171).—The author has studied the action of different 
kinds of iron (wrought iron piano wire, &c.) on dilute solutions of 
silver salts, and finds that uuworked iron is far more active than 
worked iron, precipitating the silver readily from dilute solutions of 
the nitrate. This he attributes to a difference in the physical condition 
in the different samples of non. M. W. T. 

Ferric Alkali Salts of Sulphurous Acid. By Karl A. Hofmann 
(Zeit. ctnory . Chem ., 1897, 14, 282—292).—The salt Fe 2 (S0 3 ) 4 S0 4 K 4 4- 
5H,0 is obtained by treating potassium iron heptanitrososulphonate, 
KS,Fe t (NO) 7 , dissolved in alcohol with a solution of sodium hydrogen 
sulphite, and allowing the mixture to remain at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture for about 14 days. It forms a yellow, lustrous mass of microscopic 
needles, is insoluble in cold water, and when boiled with water is 
decomposed into ferric hydroxide and a boluble, ferrous salt. It dis¬ 
solves immediately in 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
givos a blue precipitate witli potassium ferrocyanide, and only a brown 
coloration with potassium forricyanide, whence the author concludes 
that the compound is a ferric salt. On boiling the hydrochloric acid 
solution, partial reduction of the ferric salt takes place. 

The salt Fe(S0 3 ) 2 S0 4 K 3 is obtained by digesting the heptanitroso¬ 
sulphonate for about 1 month with sodium hydrogen sulphite at 4°. 
It crystallises in beautiful, lustrous, dark yellow leaflets, is almost 
insoluble in cold water, and behaves like the preceding salt when 
boiled with water or dilute acid. 

The salt FeS0 3 S0 4 K, obtained by treating finely powdered iron 
ammonium alum with potassium hydrogen sulphite, crystallises in 
slender, double refracting needles. It is but sparingly soluble in cold 
water, and the solution contains ferric salt only. When heated for 
some time with water at 80—90°, ferrous sulphate and potassium 
sulphate are dissolved, and a yellow residue is obtained which is soluble 
with difficulty in dilute acids with evolution of sulphurous anhydride. 
It dissolves readily in cold, dilute hydrochloric acid, and the bright 
yellow solution gives a blue precipitate with potassium ferrocyanide, 
and only after boiling a blue with potassium ferricyanide. 

The salt FeSOjSO^Ilj + K./), obtained by treating ammonium 
alum with ammonium or sodium hydrogen sulphite, crystallises in 
slender, yellow needles, is only very slightly soluble in cold and hot 
water, and by prolonged boiling with water is converted into a red 
powder, with evolution of sulphurous anhydride. It is easily soluble 
in cold, dilute hydrochloric acid with evolution of sulphurous anhy¬ 
dride. When treated with ammonia or dilute alkali, it is decom¬ 
posed, with formation of a brown, flocculent precipitate. 

The salt Fe(SO 0 ) 2 SO t Na. + 6H 2 0, is obtained by digesting sodium 
iron heplanitrososulphonate with sodium hydrogen sulphite for some 
days. It crystallises in lustrous, flat, yellow prisms, and is very 
similar to the corresponding potassium salt. 

The salt Fe 2 S0 4 (S0 3 ) ,H 2 Na 2 4 2H 3 0 is obtained by dissolving freshly 
prepared ferric hydroxide in a concentrated solution of sodium hydrogen 
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sulphite and sulphurous acid. On evaporating the solution over sul¬ 
phuric acid, a red, amorphous substance separates at first; but after 
this has been removed, a crystalline mixture of the salt together with 
the preceding salt is obtained. It can be separated by treating the 
mixed crystals with a solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, and 
crystallises in bright olive-green needles. E. C. R. 

Metallic Ammonium Compounds. II. By Karl A. Hofmann 
{Zeit. a/iorg. Ghem , 1897, 14, 263—281).— The reactions of the tri- 
ammine salt, C 2 S 7 Co 2 (NH 3 ) b , already described (Zeit. cmorg . Chem .., 11, 
379) have been examined to ascertain if more than 3 mols. of ammonia 
to 1 mol. of cobalt can be retained in the compounds. 

The compound C 2 S s 0o 2 (NH 3 ) b O 3 is obtained together with the salt, 
CoS 2 O 6 (OTEL) 0 , when the above triammine salt is allowed to remain 
some months under 10 per cent, aqueous ammonia. The two com¬ 
pounds are separated by washing out the first salt, which crystallises 
in thin plates, with strong ammonia. The salt CoS 2 O b (NH 3 ) 5 is 
sparingly soluble in cold water, more easily in hot water, and when 
boiled suddenly deposits a bright brown precipitate. It dissolves to a 
reddish-yellow solution in warm soda solution, and on boiling deposits a 
dark brown precipitate. With dilute hydrochloric acid and barium 
chloride, it yields barium sulphate, cobaltous chloride, and sulphurous 
acid. The compound is, therefore, a cobaltisulphite ammonia salt. This 
is also proved by the formation of the salt C 2 S 7 Co 2 (]SrH 3 ) b by boiling 
the ammonium cobaltous salt of cobaltisulphurous acid with ammonia. 

The ammonia molecules of the salt C 2 S 7 Co 2 (NH s ) 6 are only removed 
with difficulty by acids. Fuming hydrochloric acid at the ordinary 
temperature yields a compound of the formula Co 2 C 2 C1S 14 O 10 H 20 as a 
black, crystalline precipitate, and a blue solution is left. Acetic 
acid (60 per cent.), after many days at the ordinary temperature, yields 
the compound (CS3) 3 Go 2 S(NH 3 ) 2 ,C 3 H 4 0 2 + 4H 2 0, whereby hydrogen sul¬ 
phide is liberated and much cobalt dissolved. This salt crystallises 
in small, lustrous, black scales. Acetic anhydride acts very slowly, 
and after 4 days a compound, C 2 S 8 Co 2 5NH3, was obtained as a black, 
lustrous, crystalline powder. 

The compound CoSgCo^NHg^HgO is obtained by the action of diazo¬ 
benzene nitrate on the triammine salt at 0° after 24 hours. It forms 
black, prismatic crystals, is slightly soluble in water, and gives an in¬ 
tense green coloration with dilute sodium hydroxide. With a largo 
mass of diazobenzene nitrate and more prolonged action, more 
ammonia is eliminated, but the author was unable to isolate the com¬ 
pound formed. 

Erdmann’s cobalt triammine nitrite, Co^OJ^KH^, is obtained by 
treating the triammine salt suspended in water with nitrous oxide. Sul¬ 
phur and carbon bisulphide are separated during the reaction. It 
crystallises from water in brownish-yellow needles. 

The above results show that no ammonia is combined between the 
cobalt and sulphur, for, if this were the case, groups of the constitution 
<Jo2£H 3 *S*RH 3 Go or Go*NH t> *S*C would be formed, and the compound 
C 3 S r Co 2 (NHLj) 0 should give the reactions of hydrogen sulphide or thio- 
carbonic acid. 
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The compound Ugfe^Co.^Nilg)- + 21I 2 0 is obtained by treating cobaltio 
hydroxide with 10 per cent, ammonia and carbon bisulphide and 
allowing the mixture to remain for some time below 10°. It crystal¬ 
lises in long, brownish-red needles, and decomposes gradually at the 
ordinary temperature with evolution of hydrogen sulphide. 

The compound CS^'oH, 3NH 3 which is obtained by allowing the mix¬ 
ture employed for the preparation of the preceding compound to remain 
at the ordinary temperature for 4—5 days, crystallises in black 
prisms resembling hornblende, and is the compound from which the 
triammine salt, C 2 SfCo i >(NH 3 ) c , is formed by the elimination of hydrogen 
sulphide. It dissolves in water with an intense yellow coloration, 
and in sodium hydroxide or ammonia to a greenish-yellow solution; 
neither of these solutions gives a coloration with sodium nitroferro- 
cyanide, or a deposit of silver sulphide on a piece of metallic silver. 
It, therefore, does not contain ammonia between the cobalt and sul¬ 
phur. 

Cupric trithiocarbonate ammonia , CS jCuNH 3 , is obtained by treating 
a mixtiue of cuprous chloride and excess of ammonia (10 per cent.) 
with carbon bisulphide at 0°; after remaining 3 days, a separation of 
hair-like crystals takes place, and after another 2 days these are con¬ 
verted into the new salt. This crystallises in thick, green tablets having 
a metallic lustre, is only very sparingly soluble in strong ammonia, 
and gives a brown solution and a precipitate of brownish-black flocks 
with dilute sodium hydroxide. It is also obtained by the action of 
ammonia and carbon bisulphide on copper sulphate at 10°. When 
allowed to remain with 60 per cent, acetic acid for 4 days, it yields 
the compound OS 3 Ou 2 S, which crystallises in lustrous, bronze-coloured 
crystals. 

The compound G 2 S-Cu j (NH j ) 0 O g is obtained by allowing a mixture 
of copper sulphate, 6 per cent, ammonia, and carbon bisulphide to 
remain at 0 a for 4—5 weeks. It crystallines in black, monosymmetric 
tablets, dissolves easily in ammonia with a blue coloration, is insoluble 
in water, and is not decomposed when allowed to remain over sulphuric 
acid. Dilute sodium hydroxide has only a surface action on the com¬ 
pound } but it is completely decomposed by concentrated sodium hydr¬ 
oxide with formation of cupric hydroxide and sulphuric acid. 

Zinc trithiocarbonate ammonia , (JS li Zn(NH s ) a , is obtained by dis¬ 
solving zinc sulphate in 10 per cent, ammonia, then adding excess of 
ammonia and after cooling at 5°, shaking the mixture with carbou 
bisulphide ; it is a bright, salmon-coloured, crystalline powder. 
Cadmium sulphate forms a similar compound, which crystallises in 
lustrous, colourless plates, but decomposes with formation of cadmium 
sulphide when dried. 

The thiocarbonates of platinum, iridium, and rhodium combine very 
easily with ammonia. The salt Pt(NH i ) a S. ? C + H 2 0 is obtained from 
potassium platinous chloride, strong ammonia, and carbon bisulphide, 
it crystallises in long, red needles, is insoluble in cold water, ammo¬ 
nia, or sodium hydroxide, and gives up its water of crystallisation 
when allowed to remain in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. It gives no 
coloration with sodium nitroferrocyanide, nor a mercaptan nor methyl 
sulphido when boiled with methylic iodide. Under certain conditions, 
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■which have not yet been determined, the salt Pfc J 01 2 (NH s ) 4 y 3 (J is 
formed, and crystalii&es in slender, red needles. The salt (J 2 S-PtNH 3 
is obtained from ammonium platinum chloride, ammonia, and carbon 
bisulphide ; it crystallises in lustrous, black crystals, and is easily 
soluble in dilute sodium hydroxide. E. C. It. 

Double Chromates. By Josur Zddenter (Jfoncdb/t., 1897, 18, 
48—53).—If a solution of potassium dieln ornate (1 mol.) is treated 
with sodium carbonate (1 mol.), concentrated by heating, and finally 
allowed to crystallise in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, the following 
salts crystallise out in succession (the solubilities given represent the 
parts dissolved by 100 parts of water at 14°; the specific gravities 
were determined at 15°) :—3K 2 Ci0 4 ,Na 2 Ci 0 17 sp. gr. 2*719, solubility 
61*2 ; 3 K .CrOuNa.CrO. + III A *P- gr. *2*575, solubility 66*4 ; 

STa;Cr0 4 + 4H J 0; 

the yields of these corresponded to 40, 30, and 20 percent, inspectively 
of the chromate taken. 

By treating a solution of ammonium dicliromato with potassium 
carbonate in molecular proportion, and precipitating with alcohol, the 
salt SK^Ci0 4 ,2(NH 4 ) 2 Cr0 1 is obtained; sp. gr. 2*403. By using 
sodium, instead of potassium, carbonate, the salt ISTaNIIjUrO^ + 2ri>0 
is obtained ; sp. gr. 1*842. These two salts are decomposed by water 
or by heating. 

Prom potassium dichromate and lithium carbonate, mixed in aqueous 
solution, the salt K- J Cr0 1 ,Li J Cr0 1 + JII 2 0, is obtained by evaporation 
in a vacuum ; sp. gr. 2*539. C. JET. B. 

Stannic Chlorobromides. By J. Adolphe Besson (Cornet, rend., 
1897, 124, 683—685).—The isolation of the stannic chlorobromides is 
difficult because they very readily decompose when distilled, even in a 
vacuum. They are produced by the action of diy hydrogen bromide 
on stannic chloride at (P, or by the action of bromine on stannous 
chloride in presence of cai*bon tetrachloride, in which the products 
are soluble but the stannous chloride is not. The products are much 
more easily separated and obtained in a pure condition wkon prepared 
by the second method; the crude product is twice rapidly fraction¬ 
ated under very low pressure, and the fractions are further purified 
by fractional crystallisation at low temperatures. 

Stannic chlorobromides are colourless liquids, which fume in moist 
air, with formation of crystalline hydrates, and dissolve in, and are 
decomposed by, water. They rapidly decompose into stannic chloride 
and stannic bromide when heated. The chlorobromide, SnCl a Br, boils 
at about 50 u under a pressure of 30 mm., and about 45° under a 
pressure of 20 mm., and melts at about -31°; sp. gr. = 2*51 at 13°. 
The cklorobiomide, SnC13r 2 , boils at about 65° under a pressure of 
30 mm., and melts at - 20°*; sp. gr. = 2*82 at 13°. The chlorobromide, 
SnCIBr boils at about 73 J under a pressure of 30 mm., and melts at 
1 J ; sp. gr. = 3*12 at 13C. H. B. 

Action of Heat on Antimony Tetroxide. By Henri Baubksny 
(UompL rend*, 1897, 124, SCO—562).—Antimony tetroxide, although 
stable at 800°, is decomposed at the melting point of silver, with forma- 
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tion of the trioxide. At the melting point of gold, the decomposition 
of the tetroxide and volatilisation of the trioxido are very rapid. 

0. H. B. 

Liquation of certain Alloys of Gold. By Edward Matthey 
(Proc. Roy, Soc., 1896, 60, 21—35).—On account of certain processes 
now employed for extracting gold from its ores, there has been intro¬ 
duced into this country a series of new alloys of gold and the base 
metals, principally lead and zinc, whose presence renders it impossible 
to estimate the true value of gold ingots by assaying in the ordinary 
way. 

The author has found that samples taken from the opposite ends of 
the same ingot gave, on assaying, a fineness for gold varying between 
439*35 and 662*45 ; and, in a second example, samples from the same 
end of an ingot varied between 332*5 and 652*0. In such cases, in 
order to obtain the true fineness, it becomes necessary to separate the 
gold in mass. 

Numerous experiments were made to ascertain what effect the above- 
mentioned base metals exert when mixed with gold. When alloyed 
with lead alono, the gold seems to liquate towards the centre of the 
mass; with 25 per cent, of lead and zinc, the same phenomenon occurs, 
but here the result is complicated, as gravity sends the gold to the lower 
portion of the mass. If, however, silver is added in considei*able 
quantity as well as lead and zinc, the alloy has a constant composition. 

The cooling curves of these alloys also indicate that the presence of 
silver has a decided effect, as it acts as a solvent for both lead and 
zinc. The curve for an alloy of gold, copper, zinc, and lead shows 
that the mass solidifies as a whole at 635°, with decided breaks at 407° 
and 247°, temperatures which are evidently connected with the solidi- 
fying points of lead and zinc. If 10 per cent, of silver be added to 
the above alloy, only a slight break is noticed at 206°, and, on assaying, 
the mass is proved to have a fairly uniform composition. Provided 
not more than 30 per cent, of the base metals be present, silver will 
dissolve them with the above result. A. W. 0. 

Action of Phosphorus on Gold. By A. Granger (Oompt. rend., 
1897, 124, 198—499).—Phosphorus can be distilled off finely divided 
gold without affecting it, but at about 400 u its vapour attacks the 
metal, which swells up and becomes grey. At a dull red heat, the 
gold is not attacked by the phosphorus vapour, and hence the combina¬ 
tion only takes place between narrow limits of temperature. If the 
tube is suddenly cooled whilst full of phosphorus vapour, a definite 
phosphide, Au. P 4 , is obtained; this is a very friable, grey compound, 
which is decomposed when heated in air, and is also slowly but com¬ 
pletely decomposed when heated in a current of carbonic anhydride at 
the temperature at which it was formed; it is attacked by chlorine 
and aqua regia. Bince phosphorus has no action on gold at high 
temperatures, a thin film of the metal forms a valuable protection to 
porcelain tubes, dishes, &c., which arc exposed to phosphorus vapour 
at high temperatures. C. H. B. 

Mixed Platinohaloids. By Arturo Miolatt (Zeit. anwg. Chem., 
1897, 14, 237—245).—Tho compound K 2 Pt01 4 Br 3 , obtained by L. 
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Pitkin by adding potassium bromide to an aqueous solution of hydrogen 
platinochloride, is also obtained by treating potassium platinosochloride, 
K 2 PtCl 4 , with bromine, whereby a reaction takes place which is quite 
analogous to the addition of bromine or chlorine to the potassium platino- 
nitrite or platinocyanide. The crude product, which on analysis gives 
numbers very nearly agreeing with those required by theory, can be 
recrystallised from warm water, and forms beautiful, orange-red, di- 
chroic cubes; from the mother liquors, however, a less pure crystallisa¬ 
tion is obtained. The analyses of several fractional separations show 
that the compound is very gradually decomposed. Determinations of the 
electric conductivity show that the decomposition in dilute, cold, aqueous 
solution is very gradual and approaches a maximum. The first deter¬ 
mination observed at once after the complete solution of the salt is 
normal. 

The salt K 2 Pt(Jl 6 , as regards its electric conductivity, behaves as 
the potassium salt of the acid H 2 PtCl G . The corresponding bromine 
compound, K 2 PtBr 6 , on the other hand, behaves in a manner analo¬ 
gous to the salt K 2 PtCl 4 Br 2 . A mixture of the two salts, K 2 Pt(Jl G 
and K 2 PtBr G , in the proportion corresponding with the salt K ,Pt(Jl 4 Br a , 
gave numbers differing from those obtained for the salt KoPtO^Br^, 
but the differences were not sufficient to determine if the same or a 
different system is contained in the solutions. E. 0. It. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Mineral Tallow from Danby, Vermont. By L. E. Smoot 
(Ainer. Che in. J., 189T, 19, 233).—The substance is of a soft, smooth 
putty-like consistence, is nearly white, and on drying hardens to a 
pith-like mass. It is non-crystalline, and when heated in a closed 
tube, chars, giving off a small amount of alkaline vapours. Analysis 
gave: 

H a 0 Organic 

lost in HjO matter by 

CaO. MgO. 'CO*. SiO*. desiccator, at 130 U C. difference. N. Total. 

7*63 0*04 6*01 0-52 84*37 1*01 0*39 — 100*00 

Dried 52*19 0*27 41*31 3*57 — — 2*66 (0*053)100 00 

A. W. C. 

Periclase from Langban. By S. A. Hjalmar Sjogren (Jahrb.f. 
J/Li., 1897, i, 11; from Geol. Form. I Stockholm Fork, 1895, 17, 
288 -—291).—Grains of periclase, which are surrounded by a shell of 
brucite, occur with hausmannite in a limestone poor in magnesium at 
Lungban, Sweden. The green colour of the periclase is due to numerous 
enclosures arranged in zones parallel to the octahedral faces; these 
enclosures are mostly octahedral in form, hut are sometimes elongated, 
and have their axes coinciding in direction with the axes of the 
periclase. ^ As shown by the high content of manganous oxide, 8-—9 
per cent, in the periclase, these enclosures must be manganosite. In 
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the brucite shell, this manganosite is represented as brown and black 
hydrated oxides of manganese. The periclase is an original constituent 
of the limestone. L. J. S. 

Analysis of Dolomitic Marble from Texas, Md. By George 
G. Buck (Aoner . Chem. J., 1897, 19, 234).—The marble has a faint 
yellow tint, with a sp. gr. =2*865, and hardness 3*5°. Its composi¬ 
tion is: 

CaO. MgO. FeO. C0 2 . SiO*. Total. 

31*58 19*64 0*14 47*55 1*27 100*18 

which approximates fairly to that of a true dolomite. A. W. C. 

Composition of Turquoise. By Adolphe Carnot (Bull, soc . 
firm, min., 1895,^ 18, 119—123. Compare Abstr., 1894, ii, 355).— 
Turquoise with microcrystalline structure from a pegmatite at Burrow 
Mountains, Grant Co., New Mexico, gave the following results on 
analysis: 

Quartz 

P a 0 3 . Al a O } . CuO. FeO. CaO. IJ 2 0. and clay. Total. 

28*29 34*32 7*41 0*91 7*93 18*24 2*73 99*83 

Also traces of MnO, MgO, and fluorine. This agrees fairly closely 
with the formula previously given, namely, P.0 5 (AL,Fe 3 Ca«Cu >)0,+ 
A1 2 0> +511.0. “ L. J. S.' 

Copiapite and Botryogen from Falun. By S. A. Hjalmar 
Sjogren (JaJvrb. f. Min., 1897, i, 29 ; from Geol. Boren, i Stockholm 
BMu, 1895, 17, 306—312).—Copiapite occurs on botryogen at Falun, 
Sweden, as a fine-crystalline aggregate of sulphur, to citron-yellow 
colour. The minute, monosymmetric crystals are tabular* parallel to 
(010) and have a rhombic outline \ the optic axial plane is approxi¬ 
mately parallel to (409) (not (409) as given by Linck), with the obtuse 
negative bisectrix perpendicular to (010). Analysis by Mauzelius gave 
the results under I; sp. gr. 2*08. Calculating FeO, MnO and ZnO with 
the MgO, this gives the formula Fe 2 (S0 l ) 3 + 2Fe(0H)S0 l + MgS0 1 + 
2 IH.O. Taking this with other analyses, the author gives 20H.O as 
being the most probable, but considers that it might vary slightly. 

SO a . Fc a O a . FoO. MnO. ZnO. MgO. 11,0. Insol. Total. 

I. 38*48 24*46 0*27 0*16 0*58 3*75 32*39 0*09 100*18 

II. 37*78 19*60 0*38 0*44 2*50 7*31 31*39 0*21 99*61 

The botryogen gave analysis II, by Mauzelius; &p. gr. 2*13; this 
agrees with an old analysis of Oleve's of the Falun mineral, and leads 
to the formula MgFe'"(OI:T)(S0 4 ). + 7H a O. L. J. S. 

Tilasite or Fluor-adelite from Langban. By S. A. Hjalmar 
Sjogren (jaltrb. /. Min., 1897, i, 25—26 ; from Geol. Boren, i Stockholm 
Borh., 1895, 17, 291—294).—Irregular grains of this new mineral are 
found with hausmannite, berzeliite and calcite in a grey limestone at 
L&ngban, Sweden. It is grey to pale violet in colour; the lustre on 
the fractured surfaces is greasy, and on the cleavage surfaces vitreous. 
Analysis by Mauzelius gave: 

Total 

As A- ^0. MnO. CaO. MgO. NojO. H a O. Cl. F. less O for F. 

50*91 0*14 0*16 25*32 18*22 0*29 0*28 0*02 8*24 100*11 
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The formula, 2CaO,MgO,MgF 2> As 2 0 5 , is like that of adelite (Abstr., 
1893, ii, 420), but with fluorine in place of OH. The optical examina¬ 
tion of cleavage flakes shows the mineral to be anorthic. 

L. J. S. 

Mauzeliite, a New Antimonate from Jakobsberg, Sweden. 
By S. A. Hjalmar Sjogren ( Jahrb. f. Min., 1897, i, 26—27; from 
Geol Foren. i Stockholm Fork., 1895, 17, 313—318).—Mauzeliite occurs, 
with a rose-red mineral which is probably svabite, in a calcite vein m 
a mixture of hausmannite, calcite, garnet, schefferite and mangano- 
phyllite at Jakobsberg, Sweden. The isometric crystals are 5—10 
mm. across, of a brown colour, and show the forms {111}, {100}, {311}. 
Hardness 6—6*5; sp. gr. 6'll. Owing to cloudy enclosures, it is 
difficult to obtain pure material for analysis; the mean of the two 
analyses by Mauzelius is : 

SbjOs. TiOj,. PbO. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. K,0. Na 2 0. EUO. F. 
59*25 7*93 6*79 0*79 1*27 17*97 0*11 0*22 2*70 0*87 [3*63] 

The fluorine could not be determined, and is given above as the 
difference; neglecting it, the formula is given as Ti(Sb0 4 R n ) 4 = 
4R n 0,2Sb 2 0 5 ,Ti0 2 . The mineral is related to monimolite and atopite 
[and more closely to lewisite, Abstr., 1895, ii, 508]. L. J. S. 

Analyses and Constitution of Vesuvian [Idocrase]. By S. A. 
Hjalmar Sjogren {Jahrb. f. Min ., 1897,1, 21—23; from Geol. F&ren. 
i Stockholm Fork , 1895, 17, 267—278).—TJnder I is given the mean 
of two partial analyses by Mauzelius of pure, transparent mangan- 
idocrase from the Harstig mine, Pajsberg, Sweden; loss on ignition, 
2*06 per cent; a trace of copper or nickel is present; sp. gr. 3*45—3*433. 
II is the mean of three partial analyses by Mauzelius of green idocrase 
from Yaticha, near Nijni Tagilsk, in the Urals; traces of chromium 
and phosphoric acid are present. 

Total loss 

SiO*. TiO fi . AlA.FeoOa. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. KJO.NbjO. H a O. F. OforF. 

I. 35*38 — 10*19 8*14 — 4*81 34*18 4*39 0*47 0*46 1*46 1*99 100*64 

II. 36*82 0*40 15*14 4*29 0*37 — 36*22 3*72 0*12 0*18 3*13 0*46 100*06 

The mean of a series of the newer analyses of idocrase gives the ratio 
R lT O a : R^Oj: R n O: (H 2 0,F 2 ) - 6:1*72:7*30:0*98. Taking 0*72 R m 2 0 3 
and 0*72 (H 2 0,F 2 ) to form the bivalent group R UI (OH,F), and placing 
the remaining 0*26 (H 2 0,F 2 ) with R n , this ratio becomes BO.,: R 2 0»: 
BO = 6:1:9. This gives the formula [Al(8i0 4 )jR n jgR 11 , in which 
R n * A10H,AlF,Fe0H, Oa . . . H 2 ; in the simplest case, it becomes 
Ah(SiO 4 ) 0 Ca 9 . This formula is discussed in relation to the fusion and 
alteration products, and the mode of occurrence of idocrase (compare 
Abstr., 1895, ii, 511). L. J. S. 

Alteration of Chondrodite, Tremolite and Dolomite into 
Serpentine at the Ko mine, Nordmark. By S. A. Hjalmar 
Sjogren {Jahrb. f. Min., 1897, i, 19—21; from Geol Form .. i Stockholm 
Fork., 1895,17,294—306).—The mineral occurrences at the Nordmark 
mines in Sweden, and particularly the ELo mine, are very similar to 
those at the Tilly Foster iron mine, New York, there being a similarity 
in the alteration products, as well as with the fresh minerals. The 
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chondrodite which occurs in the dolomite is more often altered to 
serpentine than that which occurs in the iron ore; with this alteration, 
the honey-yellow colour becomes greyish-yellow, and the lustre changes 
from vitreous to waxy, but the edges of the crystals remain sharp. 
The crystals are often sui rounded by a detachable shell of altered 
material. Analysis I was made by Anderson on material which in 
thin sections showed, besides homogeneous serpentine material, an 
opaque substance considered to be a very fine mixture of calcite and 
serpentine. Analysis II, by Mauzelius, is of more altered, and nearly 
homogeneous, material; at 115—120°, it lost 3*2 per cent. Deducting 
C0 2 and the corresponding amount of OaO to form CaC0 8 , only II 
approaches to serpentine in composition. Constitutional formulae, 
illustrating the processes of alteration, are given : 

Total kss 

SiOo. CO, Fe,0 } . FlO. MnO. CaO. Ms-O. HO. F. 0 ioi F. 

I. 31*19 7*08 — 2-37 0-74 15*98 29*60 9*46 4*33 98*72 

II. 42*07 trace 1*26 4*31 3*36 0*7G 34*57 12*89 0*91 99*75 

III. 24*83 18*07 — 1*53 0*72 23*44 23*93 6*65 1*95 100*30 

IV. 42-30 — 1*50 1*66 1*51 0*22 37*73 14*14 1*15 99*75 

Tremolite is frequently altered into serpentine; the crystal form 
remains, but the transparency and vitreous lustre are lost. The altered 
part is sharply separated from the unaltered, and usually consists of 
pure, fibrous serpentine. Analysis by Mauzelius gave III; at 120°, 
there is a loss of 2*16 per cent. After deducting CaCO>, the remainder 
has the composition of serpentine. 

Dolomite is also often altered into serpentine, and this frequently 
forms the matrix of the altered chondrodite and tremolite. It is 
greyish-green, has a greasy lustre, and a conchoidal to splintery 
fracture; in thin sections, it is seen to be structureless. Analysis by 
Mauzelius gave IV ; at 120°, there is a loss of 4*5 per cent .; this 
corresponds with 2 mols. of serpentine +1 mol. cerolite. 

Chondrodite is sometimes altered to dolomite (or calcite). In these 
alterations, there has then been both serpentinination and carbonatisa- 
tion, and fluorine seems to have played a part. L. J. S. 

Physical-chemical Investigation of Desmine [Stilbite]. By 
Friedrich Hinne ( Jahrb . f.Mui , 1897, i, 41—60).—When stilbite 
(OaAljbi^Ojjj + 6H a O) is placed in concentrated sulphuric acid, the loss 
of water is accompanied by a progressive change in the optical charac¬ 
ters of the crystals; the optic axes vary their positions, passing through 
uniaxial positions four times. The same change takes place when the 
crystals are heated, and from the powdered mineral the following 
percentages of water are lost: 

125° 350° 185° 240° 260° 275° 300° 325° 350° 375° 400° 

4*27 8*09 10*32 12*10 13*21 13*86 14*60 15 28 15*49 16*05 16*53p.ct. 

Over sulphuric acid, and at 100° (1*5 per cent.) small amounts of hygro¬ 
scopic water are lost; on ignition, there is a loss of 18*40 per cent. 
These changes are gradual, but the following stages can be distinguished: 
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The name atetarhsmine is given to these dehydrated forms. These 
changes are analogous to those which take place in heulandite. By 
the action of dilute acids, birefringent forms of silica are produced as 
in heulandite (Abstr., 1896, ii, 368), L. J. S. 

Analyses and Constitution of Axinite. By S. A. Hjalmar 
Sjogren {Jahrb.f, Min., 1897, i, 23—24 ; from GeoL Foren, i Stockholm 
Fork., 1895,17,279—288).—The following analyses are given. I, Brown 
axinite from Nordmark ; sp. gr. 3-3. II, ditto. Ill, Grey axinite from 
Nordmark ; sp. gr. 3-28. IV, Axinite from Dannemora; sp. gr. 3*3. 
Analysis II is by A. Cleve, the others by Mauzelius : 

Total, 
less O 

SiOo B 2 0> A1 2 0^ Fe 2 0- FeO MnO CaO. MgO KqO Na a O. H 2 0. P. for F 

I. 42*40 4*88 17‘26 1*33 4 27 6*97 19*63 1*30 0 21 0 25 1*90 trace 100*30 

II. 42*55 4*20 16*37 3*79 1*06 7*69 19*28 1*02 — 0*10 1*38 — 100*39 

III. 42*40 4*71 17*39 0*59 4*89 G*16 19*57 1*69 0 25 0*24 1*64 0*22 99*66 

«• -» 

IV. 41*96 4*61 17*69 0*S1 3*61 8*51 19*71 0*97 not (let 1*93 1*11 100*44 
The A1 2 CK of I and III includes some Ti0 3 ; the H„0 in II is too low. 

Here B: Si = 1:5 (really 1: 5*03, 1: 5*85, 1: 5*21, and 1: 5*29 respec¬ 
tively). R:Si« 1 :2, and Si: O = 1:4, when R = (Alc,Fe,Ca... H 2 ); from 
this follows the formula BAl(Si0 4 )-R ,/ lr . Preference is, however, given to 
the basic metasilicate formula, Al(B0 2 )(Si0 3 )-R." 4 , as powdered axinite 
has an alkaline reaction; in this, boron being a negative element, BO a 
is considered as an acid radicle. Several of the more certain published 
analysesalso give inthemean the ratio B: A1: SiO s : (R" + 2R"OH + 2 A10) 
-1:1:5:4. L. J. S. 

Edingtonite from Bohlet, Sweden. By Otto Nordenskiolb 
{Bull, soc. /ran, win., 1895, 18, 396—398; and GeoL Form, i Stock¬ 
holm Forh,, 1895, 17, 597—600).—This zeolite, previously only 
known from Old Kilpatrick, in Dumbartonshire, was determined by 
Haidinger to be tetragonal and hemihedral. Examination of large 
crystals of a new find at the manganese mines at Bohlet, in Vester- 
gdtland, shows the mineral to be orthorhombic and hemihedral, with 
a ib :c = 0 9872 :1: 0*6733. There are perfect cleavages parallel to 
jm(110), (mm’ = 89° 16'), and one less distinct parallel to c(001). The 
plane of the optic axes is &(010), and the acute negative bisectrix is 
perpendicular to c(001); 2Y Sa =: 52° 55 '; sp. gr. 2*776. Detailed crystal¬ 
lographic and optical determinations are given. The axial ratios are 
compared with those of natrolite and scolecite. L. J, S. 

Analysis of a Variety of Hmenite. By George M. Peek 
(Amer. Ghem . i/l, 1897, 10, 232).—The specimen examined was from 
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Bedford (Jo., Va. It occurs enclosed in veins of quartz, it cleaves 
well in one direction, and less readily in a second at an angle of 45°. 
Sp. gr. = 4*699; hardness 5*25. It is not magnetic. The crystals are 
probably tetragonal. Analyses gave 

TiO* FeO. MgO. SiOj. Total. 

63*31 35*99 0*82 1*25 101*37 

This approximates with the formula Fe 2 Ti a O s . A. W. C. 

Synthetical Studies. By Uobnelius Doelteb (Jcchrb.f. Min., 1897, 
i, 1—26)—Various minerals have been fused alone or with chlorides, 
fluorides, &c., and the fused mass allowed to cool slowly; the minerals thus 
formed in the glassy products vary considerably, and depend probably 
on the temperature at which solidification takes place, the action of 
the fluxes being mainly in lowering the temperature. At higher tem¬ 
peratures, olivine, leucite, augite, scapolite, and nephelite are formed, 
at lower temperatures, hornblende, mica, garnet, albite, and ortho- 
clase. As a rule, orthosilicates seem to be the most stable, whilst 
inetasilicates are easily altered into orthosilicates. 

Micas when fused alone, usually give leucite and nephelite, but 
meroxene gives augite, spinel and scapolite. Tourmaline gives olivine 
and spinel, and, with calcium chloride and sodium fluoride, also melilite. 
Axinite and epidote give lime-augite and anorthite; epidote with 
fluorides gives anorthite, meionite, garnet, olivine, &e., and sometimes 
epidote recrystallises. Zoisite with chlorides gives garnet, olivine and 
anorthite. Hornblende gives augite, olivine, &c., and attempts to pre¬ 
pare hornblende by fusion usually result in these minerals being formed; 
but when the temperature is lowered to 500—700° by the addition of 
borax, &c. , hornblende crystals can be produced by the fusion of powdered 
hornblende or of a mixture of the necessary oxides. Minerals of the 
scapolite group are frequently formed when various minerals and rocks 
are fused; meionite is obtained in good crystals by fusing a mixture 
having the composition of this mineral. Acmite is formed with mag¬ 
netite and haematite by fusing Na^Fe 2 Si 4 0 12 . A mixture of A1 2 0 3 + 
2Si0 2 fused with fluorides gives mica, nephelite, leucite, scapolite, and 
felspars; the results of fusing various other mixtures are also described 
in detail. The significance of these and many other similar reactions 
are discussed in connection with the genesis of igneous rocks. 

L. J. S. 

Analyses of Infusorial Barth. By JO 1 . W. Smitheb (Amer. Ghent. 
J., 1897,19, 235—236).—Analyses of three samples of infusorial earth, 
consisting almost entirely of shells, gave the following results : 

Si0 2 Loss on 

amor- SiO.j OH s igni- 

phous. cryst. TiO*. Fe 2 Oj. Al a Oj. MgO. CaO. atl00°.tion. Total. 

Rappahannock 65*83 14*65 0*40 2*34 4*17 0*71 trace 4*13 7*50 99*73 

Richmond. 51*67 23*56 0*64 2*79 10*25 0*69 0*27 4*73 5*45 100*05 

Patuxent.48*58 35*23 0*60 1*20 5*20 — 0*25 5*09 4*22 100*37 

A. W. C. 

An Alum Water from Lee Co., Virginia. By L. R Smoot 
(Amer. Ghent, J., 1897, 19, 234).—The water is odourless and colour- 

VOL. Lxxn. ii- 24 
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less, with a decided acid reaction and strong taste o£ alum. The 
temperature of the spring is TO 3 F. composition : 

ALO,. I^O,. Xa r O. SO,. F 2 O v SiO, Total. 

Grams per litie 0-891 0*120 0*060 2*530 0*006 0-108 3*715 

A. AV. C. 


Physiological Chemistry. 

Digestibility* of Cacao-butter and of Butter from Cow’s Milk. 
By Bourot and Ferdinand Jean (Cornet, rear 1 ., 1896,123, 587—590). 
—Cacao butter is used as a food in many countries, and the 
present expeiiments show that it has a high nutritive value; ordinary 
butter was digested to the extent of 95*8, and cacao-butter to that 
of 98 per cent.; in both cases, therefore, a very small residue of fat 
was found in the fseces. W. D. H. 

Effect of Fresh Thyroid and Iodothyrin on Metabolism. 
By Fritz Yoit (Zeit. BioL, 1897, 35, 116—154).—The experiments 
were carried out on dogs in the usual way ; the ingesta and egesta 
were analysed, both while the animal was taking normal diet and 
diet to which was added either fresh thyroid or iodothyrin. The 
result produced by either addition was the same, namely, an increase 
in the quantity of urine and excretion of nitrogen, a deficit in nitro¬ 
genous equilibrium, a loss of weight, a loss of fat, and an increase of 
excretion of carbonic anhydride. If the animals were in a state of 
inanition, these results were more marked. A review of previous 
work on the subject is given. W. D. H. 

Source of Muscular Energy. By J. B. Auguste Chauyeau 
( Oompt . rend., 1896, 122, 1303—1309).—By a comparison of the woik 
and heat produced by contracting muscles, with the products of com¬ 
bustion, and the carbohydrate nutriment supplied to them, it is con¬ 
sidered that the nature of the transformation of potential into actual 
energy is, as Lavoisier taught, combustion pure and simple. 

W. D. H. 

Source of Muscular Energy. By J. B. Auguste Chau\eau 
and F. Laulanie (Cornet read., 1896, 122, 1244—1250).—Experi¬ 
ments were made on dogs and rabbits ; the nutrition was either nil or 
abundance of carbohydrates. The muscles were excited to activity 
electrically, and the respiratory quotient determined before, during, 
and after, muscular work. The source of muscular energy is regarded 
as being always carbohydrate in nature, either from the store of 
glycogen in the body, or indirectly by a transformation of fat, or from 
the carbohydrate furnished directly to the muscles during absorption 
of food. W. D. H. 

Coagulating and Toxic Properties of the Liver. By Albert 
Mairet and Yiees {Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 1076—1078).—An 
aqueous extract of rabbit's liver was injected intravenously into other 
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rabbits, and found in certain doses to cause death ; the blood was found 
to be coagulated in the heart and veins. By heating the extract, a 
coagulum is obtained; this contains the substance which produces the 
intravascular clotting ; the filtrate is, however, still toxic, although it 
does not coagulate the blood. W. D. H. 

The Active Physiological Substances of the Suprarenal Gland. 
By B. Moore (J. Physiol., 1807, 21, 382—389).—The active substance 
of the medulla is not catechol, or a derivative of catechol as Frsenkel 
considers; neither is it identical with the chromogen originally de¬ 
scribed by Yulpian, for alcohol destroys the activity of the substance 
without affecting the reactions of the chromogen. It is suggested that 
the active substance is a pyridine derivative, possibly piperidine. The 
last named alkaloid certainly produces a great rise of blood pressure 
(see also Tunnicliffe, Centr. Physiol., March 8th, 1807). 

\V. D. H. 

Thrombosin. By C. D. Cramer (Zeit. physiol. Chew., 1897, 23, 
74—86).— Schafer and llammarsten have previously expressed the 
opinion that Lilienfcld’s thrombosin is nothing else but fibrinogen. 
The elementary analysis given in the present communication confirms 
this view. W. D. H. 

The Reaction of the Intestine in Relationship to Intestinal 
Digestion. By B. Moore and D. P. Rockwood {J. Physiol ., 1897, 
21, 373—381).—Under normal conditions, the intestinal contents are 
not acid throughout, although in a few exceptional cases an undue 
amount of bacterial action may produce this result. The alkalinity 
is greater in herbivora than in carnivora, but in carnivora may be made 
to resemble' that of herbivora by diet, for instance, feeding a dog on 
bread and water. 

Fats induce an acid reaction throughout the greater part of the 
dog's intestine, but in rats and guinea pigs the contents remain 
alkaline. This is duo to weak organic acids, which do not affect 
methyl-orange, but affect litmus. 

Proteid (lean horseflesh) gives an acid reaction in the upper part of 
the intestine, and a faint alkaline reaction in the lower part in dog 
and cat, but in rats there is an alkaline reaction throughout. 

The experiments indicate that, contrary to current theory, very little 
bacterial decomposition of carbohydrates takes place in the small intes¬ 
tine. Acidity begins in the caecum. It is regarded as probable that 
the human intestine lies intermediate between that of carnivora and 
of herbivora. W. D. H. 

Comparison of the Diffusion into Serum, and Absorption by 
the Intestine, of Peptone and Glucose. By E. Waymouth Reid 
(J. Physiol ., 1897, 21, 408—425).—The diffusibility of peptone through 
parchment paper into serum is greater, and that of glucose slightly less, 
than into water. The absorption of glucose and peptone by the gut in 
different animals is not proportional to the extent of the absorbing 
surface. , 

The ratio of diffusion of glucose and of Griibler’s peptone, through 
parchment paper into serum holding 0'1 per cent, of glucose in solution, 

24—2 
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is not the ratio of the absorptions of these substances by the intestinal 
mucous membrane. The latter is slightly less permeable by glucose 
than by Griibler’s peptone, whilst in the case of parchment paper it is 
the reverse. 

The relation of diffusion of Griibier’s and dialysed Witte’s peptone 
through parchment paper into serum is also not the ratio of the 
absorptions of these substances in the gut. The latter is about equally 
permeable by both substances, while parchment paper is more permeable 
to Griibler’s than to Witte’s preparation. W. D. H. 

Permeability of Membranes for Putrefaction Processes. By 
Hans Hensen (Zeit. Biol., 1897, 35, 101—115).—Bacteria can pass 
through the membranes (artificial and natural) used in diffusion 
experiments, even when they will not permit the passage of such sub¬ 
stances as haemoglobin. A membrane without such a disadvantage is 
still to be found. W. D. H. 

The Chemical Changes within the Organism of a Normal 
Animal. By Maurice Kaufmann (JBied. Centr ., 1897, 26, 25—26; 
from Arch. Physiol ., [v], 8, 329—341).—In a dog fed with milk con¬ 
taining much cane-sugar, there was abundant deposition of fat, pro¬ 
duced by the partial oxidation of proteids. The heat evolved amounted 
to one-eighth to one-fourth of the total amount of heat which the dog 
developed; most of the heat produced arose from the complete oxidation 
of the sugar in the blood. In the case of carnivorous animals, only a 
very slight amount of sugar is converted into fat, whilst in vegetarians 
and animals which consume mixed food, sugar has a direct and essential 
share in producing fat. A portion of the sugar is deposited in the 
liver and muscles as glycogen. 

When much proteid is consumed, it is decomposed into fat, carbonic 
anhydride, urea, and water, the fat being partly deposited and partly 
converted, first into sugar, then into carbonic anhydride. Most of the 
heat results from the primary oxidation of the proteids. 

Eat, when consumed in conjunction with plenty of proteid or carbo¬ 
hydrate, is completely or partly deposited. It is, however, partly oxi¬ 
dised when the supply of carbohydrates in the body is diminished, as 
after 24 hours’ fasting. 

When food is withheld, the animal lives on reserve carbohydrates. 
Although the amount reserved is small, glycogen is found in the 
muscles after 10—15 days’ fasting. The proteids and the fat are first 
converted into sugar, then burnt. There are three periods of hunger: 
first the supply of carbohydrates is diminished, then the loss of carbo¬ 
hydrates is made up from proteids and fat, the co-efficient of respiration 
sinking to 0*66. In the third period, sugar is produced in exactly the 
same proportion as it is burnt, that is to say, the animal lives on the 
decomposition of proteids and fat. The co-efficient of respiration is at 
this time 0"74. The proteids furnish one-sixth of the total heat at the 
beginning, and one-third at the end, of the period of fasting. 

N. H. J. M. 

Decomposition of Proteid in the Human Organism. By 
Eyvind BOdtkeb (Bied. Centr., 1897, 26, 130; from Centr. Med. Wiss., 
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34, 354).—In healthy adults, the urea excreted contained from 88*44 
to 91*39 per cent, of the total nitrogen. The uric acid nitrogen 
amounted, on the average, to 1*5 per cent, of the total nitrogen. There 
is no constant relation between the percentage of nitrogen as uric 
acid, and as ammonia, and the total nitrogen. The average amount of 
ammoniacal nitrogen is 4 per cent, of the total. In children, the rela¬ 
tion of urea and uric acid is about the same as in adults, but the 
ammoniacal nitrogen is usually higher (4 up to 9 per cent.). In slight 
cases of diabetes, the urea nitrogen is about 87 per cent., whilst the 
nitre gen as ammonia rises to over 13 per cent. The effect of other 
diseases on the form in which nitrogen is excreted was investigated. 

N. H. J. M. 

Transformation of Fat into Carbohydrate in the Organism. 
By J. B. Auguste CJhauveau (Compt. rend., 1896,122,1098—1103).— 
In a starving animal, and during hibernation, the sugar which still 
persists in the blood must originate from either fat or proteid. Further, 
in hibernation, Regnault and Rei&et showed that the respiratory quotient 
was very low, and the great excess of oxygen retained over carbonic 
anhydride given out leads to an actual increase of weight of the animal, 
but it loses its fat. W. D. H. 

Formation of Nuclein in Mammals. By Richard Burian and 
Heinrich Schur (Zeit. physiol . Chem ., 1897, 23, 55—73).—In connec¬ 
tion with the probable origin of nuclein in the body, the question 
specially investigated in the present research is whether the adminis¬ 
tration of xanthine bases leads to the formation of nuclein. The 
experiments recorded on rabbits and dogs show that the bases can be 
formed in the body from other nitrogenous material, but mainly nega¬ 
tive results were obtained relating to the special point investigated. 

W. D. H. 

Fat Estimation. By Fr. N. Schulz (Pjliiger's Archiv ., 1897, 66, 
145—166).—Dormeyer’s digestion method of estimating fat in muscle 
can be applied with advantage to other tissues and organs. Mere 
inspection is untrustworthy in the formation of an opinion as to the 
amount of fat in a starving animal. An extended period of inanition 
is required to make an animal fat free, or at least to bring it to the 
lowest limit of the percentage of fat observed. The amount of nitrogen 
of the different dry, fat-free organs is about the same. The relative 
amount of cholesterol rises in the organs; this may be because this sub¬ 
stance is not altered by hunger as fat is. W. D. H. 

“Oxidation-ferments” of the Tissues. By Ernst L. Salkowski 
and KatsusaburO Yamagiwa (Virchow’s Archiv., 1897, 147, 1—23).— 
It was shown by Jaquet (Arch. exp. Path. Pharm., 29, 386) that the 
tissues have the power of oxidising at the body temperature such sub¬ 
stances as benzyfic alcohol and salicylaldehyde. This does not depend 
on the life of the protoplasm, but on the presence of a soluble ferment, 
which is destroyed by boiling, and by the prolonged action of alcohol. 
The present research shows that the blood has the same power, 
Extracts of various organs act, however, with different degrees of 
oxidising power, as estimated by the amount of salicylic acid formed 
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from salicylaldehyde. The liver is the most powerful; and if its 
power is put at 100, the power of the spleen is 80*4 ; of the kidneys, 
15*5 ; of the pancreas, 2*0 ; and of the muscles, 1*0. W. D. ff. 

Non-putreseibility of Blood rendered Incoagulable by Leech- 
extract, By Bose and Delezexne (Conipt, reml ,1896,123, 465—467, 
500—503).—Shed blood, which is kept fluid by a previous intra¬ 
venous injection of leech-extract, does not putrefy readily. This is not 
due to the presence of any antiseptic substance in the extract, nor to 
an increased phagocytic action of the leucocytes, for the blood remains 
unputrefied after the death of the white corpuscles. The extract per¬ 
haps provokes such secretions from the corpuscles as increase the 
bactericidal power of the blood. In fact, the injection of leech- 
extract confers immunity on the animals to ceitain experimental 
infections. W. I). H. 

Pigments of Decapod Crustacea. By M. L Newbiggin (J. 
Physiol 1897, 21, 237—237).—The animals investigated were the 
common lobster, Kephrops^ the Norway lobster, and Astacus nobilis , 
the red-clawed crayfish. 

In their shells, hypodermis, and ova there is a red lipochrome pig¬ 
ment. In shell and hypodermis this is either accompanied by a small 
amount of a yellow pigment, or more probably the red pigment is 
unstable and is converted by certain leagents, especially uuder the 
influence of heat, into a yellow pigment. The yellow pigment is iden¬ 
tical with that occurring in the digestive gland, and is in part elimi¬ 
nated with the faeces. 

The red lipochrome readily forms combinations with alkalis and 
alkaline earths; the compounds so formed are orange, and almost in¬ 
soluble in alcohol. As the undecalcified shell of Nephrops is orange 
and yields like pigment to cold alcohol, whilst the decalcified shell is 
pink and yields its pigment readily to alcohol, it is probable that, in a 
shell, the pigment is present in combination with lime. The deep sea 
Crustacea and the more delicate surface forms have but little lime in 
their cuticle, and are deep red. 

The red lipochrome unites also with an organic base apparently 
derived from the muscle, and thus gives rise to the blue pigment of 
these animals. 

The yellow hepatochrome of the liver appears to be the central pig¬ 
ment of the group; this may become modified to form the red lipo¬ 
chrome of the shell, or the orange pigment of the shell if it unites with 
lime. If the red lipochrome unites with the organic base, the blue is 
formed, and a mixture of the blue with unaltered yellow gives rise to 
green. W. D. H. 

Non-occurrence of Argon in the Colouring Matter of the 
Blood. By J. Zaleski 1897, 30, 965—969).—The gas obtained 
on burning the colouring matter of the blood with copper oxide was 
freed from nitiogen by means of magnesium or lithium, a modified 
form of the Schlcesing apparatus being used for the purpose ; the 
residual gas, however, in no case showed the characteristic spectra of 
argon. J. F. T. 
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Biological Relation of Chlorophyll and Haemoglobin. By 
Mabcellus Nencki (Her., 29, 2877—2883).—Sehimck and Marcli- 
lewski ( Annnlen , 290, 306) have shown that pfti/l 1 oporph \jr in, C^H^ND, 
a substance obtained from chlorophyll, is nearly related to hsemato- 
porphyrin, ^o-^is^O, > basmin and phyllotaonin arc also similar and 
form similar compounds, this similarity extending to spectroscopic 
appearances. It appears, therefore, that the basis of blood pigment 
and leaf pigment is the same; in view of the Darwinian hypothesis, 
and the essential unity of living things, such a discovery is of value. 
The rest of the paper deals with the biological importance of the ques¬ 
tion, and other examples of the universal application of certain 
chemico-biological laws are taken from different parts of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom. W. D. H. 

Composition and Nutritive Value of Sardines Preserved in 
Oil. By Domenico Martelli {fftai. fiper. Agrar 1895, 28, 225—235). 
—The following percentage i exults weie obtained with .sardines from 

(1) Sicily, (2) Tunis, and (3) Sardinia: 

Kitiogen a-s 

Water. Fat. PioUuK Nil,. Ash. CaO. M«0. I> 2 O-,. SO,. Cl. 

1. 50*16 12*68 4*302 0*168 7*51 0*09 0*19 0*61 0*03 3*77 

2. 50*36 13*07 4*075 0*193 7*85 0*14 0*21 0*58 0*02 4*08 

3. 40*66 23*75 3*836 0*252 8*98 0*07 0 20 0*53 0*01 4*73 

A part of the organic nitrogen (given as “ nitrogen as proteids ”) is 
probably present in the form of amides or amido-acids. 

Calculating the nutritive value of the fish by Konig’s method, taking 
the value of the proteids and fat respectively as 5 and 3 times that of 
carbohydrates, 1 kilogram of each of the three samples is found to 
contain the following numbers of units of nutritive value: (1) 1725, 

(2) 1666, and (3) 1900. N. H. J. M. 

Formation of Urea by Oxidation. By Franz Hofmeister 
( Ghem . Centr., 1896, ii, 389—390 j from Arch, evp . Path. Fharm 
37, 426—444).—With the exception of Bcehainp’s unrecognised 
attempts, the formation of urea irom albumin or other nitrogenous 
substances has not been proved. Schultzcn and Nencki showed that 
the nitrogen of amido-acids is excreted almost entirely as urea, and 
Knieriem pi’oved that even ammonium salts are changed into urea in 
the animal organism. The most general view, therefore, of the origin 
of urea is that the final products of oxidation, carbonic anhydride, and 
ammonia form urea with elimination of water. Drechsel has shown 
that, by hydrolysis, only a small portion of the nitrogen of albumin is 
eliminated as urea. 

By oxidation of a great variety of substances with potassium per¬ 
manganate, the author has obtained urea, often even in considerable 
quantity. The substance was oxidised in aqueous solution with 
addition of ammonia and ammonium sulphate, by means of a quantity 
of potassium permanganate nearly sufficient to convert it into carbonic 
anhydride, water, and urea. Decolonisation took place in times vary¬ 
ing from a quarter of an hour to several days. The liquid was then 
filtered, the filtrate evaporated almost to dryness at 40—50°, and the 
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crystalline mass digested 10—12 hours with 96 per cent, alcohol. The 
filtrate was evaporated, and to the residue dissolved in alcohol half its 
volume of ether was added and the whole then filtered and evaporated. 
The presence of urea in the residue was proved by preparation of the 
nitrate and its microscopical examination, or, when in sufficient quantity, 
by determination of the melting point and estimation of the nitrogen. 

Urea was proved to have been formed in the cases of hydrocyanic 
acid, thiocyanic acid, formamide, glycocine (3 grams of urea nitrate 
from 10 grams of glycocine), oxamic acid (0*7 gram of nitrate from 10 
grams of acid), aspartic acid, asparagine, leucine (0*2 gram nitrate from 
5 grams of leucine), gelatin, egg-albumin (2 grams of nitrate from 39 
grams of albumin), methylic alcohol, ethylene glycol, glycollic acid, 
acetone, lactic acid, malic acid, tartaric acid (0*7 gram of nitrate from 
20 grams of acid), and pyrogaUol. No urea was formed from ethyl- 
amine, acetonitrile, acetamide, oxamide, succinamide, formaldehyde, 
formic acid, carbonic acid (ammonium carbonate containing carbamate), 
ethylic alcohol,acetaldehyde, acetic acid, glyoxal, propionic acid, malonic 
acid, glyceric acid, butyric acid, succinic acid, or grape sugar. 

This synthesis of urea depends on the union of NH 2 - and CO - 
groups, hence compounds containing no nitrogen may form urea by 
the help of ammonia. The experiments show that the groups CH 3 * C= 
and zEC’COOH cannot yield urea, whilst - CH # NH 2 , - OOOH, and 
- CH'OH, - COOH very easily form it, and that the groups - ON 
and - CH 2 -OH can furnish the CO groups necessary for the formation 
of urea only when present in the simplest carbon compounds, such as 
formamide, oxamic acid, hydrocyanic acid, methylic alcohol, or 
ethylene glycol. 

The substances which, on oxidation with permanganate, did not form 
urea, such as acetamide and oxamide, are also unchanged in the animal 
organism, whereas oxamic acid which yielded urea is also oxidised to 
urea in the body without previous formation of oxalate. It is still 
uncertain, however, as to whether this natural synthesis of urea is one 
of oxidation and elimination of water, but such an assumption does 
away with the necessity of attributing a special function to the liver, 
as this organ is found to be especially capable of oxidising fatty 
substances. The author’s observation that the liver contains no cyanic 
acid is opposed to the view that the formation of urea is aualogous to 
its production from ammonium cyanate. E. W. W. 

Excretion of Nitrogen by the Intestine. By Jiro Tsuboi 
(Zeit. Biol, 1897, 35, 68—93).—Consideration of results of previous 
workers, and the present examination of the faeces in dogs, show that 
the amount of nitrogen that leaves the body by the intestine is by no 
means negligible, and varies with diet. Less proteid is assimilated 
when it is mixed with fat than when it is mixed with starch. This 
fact must be taken into consideration in all studies on metabolic 
phenomena, even if the products of nitrogenous metabolism in the 
faeces are scanty. W. D. H. 

The Fat of Ovarian Dermoid Cysts. By Ernst Ludwig (Zeit. 
physiol, Chem., 1897, 23, 38—39).—From fat obtained from the inte¬ 
rior of numerous dermoid cysts of the ovary, cetylic alcohol was 
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separated, and also a new oily substance, similar in many points to 
cholesterol. W. D. H. 

The Fat of Ovarian Dermoid Cysts. By Bichard von Zeynek 
(Zeit. physiol, Chem., 1807, 23, 40—54).—A fuller investigation of 
the cholesterol-like substance alluded to in the preceding abstract. By 
fractional distillation, it was separated into five fractions differing 
in their solubilities, optical activity, and percentage composition. 
Attempts to make crystalline compounds, however, failed. Ho further 
conclusion than that the substance has some resemblance to cholesterol 
is arrived at. W. D. H. 

A Remarkable Case of Alcaptonuria: Estimation of Alcapton 
(Homogentisic Acid). By Georges Deniges (J. Phctrm., 1897, [vi], 
5, 50—54).—In a case of facial and sciatic neuralgia, it was found 
that, although polarimetric examination of the urine gave negative 
results, and the urine did not ferment in presence of yeast, the quan¬ 
tity of glucose indicated by Feliling’s test was considerable. 

In 1859, Boedecker separated from urine of a similar nature, a sub¬ 
stance, alcapton, which was shown by Wolkow and Baumann to be a 
homogentisic acid, C 0 H 3 (OH) 2 -CH 2 -COOH (Abstr., 1891, ii, 1128). 

The author succeeded in separating a quantity of this substance 
from the sample of urine in question. He further succeeded in show¬ 
ing that the quantity secreted is increased under meat diet, and is 
roughly proportional to the quantity of urea present. This confirms 
Baumann's theory that alcapton is formed by the breaking down of 
tyrosine. 

Alcapton may be estimated in the following manner: 10 c.c. of 
filtered urine, 10 c.c. of ammonia solution, and 20 c.c. of decinormal 
silver nitrate solution are placed together in a flask for 5 minutes. 
Five drops of calcium chloride solution and 0-5 c.c. of ammonium 
carbonate solution are added; the solution is made up to 50 c.c., and 
filtered. The silver is estimated in half the filtrate. One molecule of 
alcapton, C s H 8 0 4 , reduces 4 atoms of silver. M. W. T. 

Osmotic Properties of Cells in their Bearing on Toxicology 
and Pharmacy. By Ernst Overton {Zeit. phynkal. CJiem, 9 1897, 22, 
189—209).—The author considers more especially the peculiar selective 
influence of some classes of poisons and medicines, ns a consequence of 
which only one class of cells is especially affected, the remainder being 
either not affected or only indirectly. As in some cases the gain or loss 
of a compound by the cell protoplasm is not a purely osmotic process, 
the local action could be explained by the assumption that the poison, 
&c., only enters the particular cells which exhibit the alteration of 
function. This, however, does not appear to be the case in the majority 
of cases, and many toxic compounds including the anaesthetics, hypnotics* 
and antipyretics readily pass through both plant and animal membranes, 
so that in their case the passage is solely osmotic. The local action is 
hence most probably due to the fact that the functional activity of the 
one class of cells is materially influenced by a much smaller concentra¬ 
tion of the particular compound in its cell-fluid than is the case with 
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the other cells. In some cases, however, this does not appear to be the 
explanation; for example, the action of barium and potassium salts on the 
cardiac muscles, and such cases require further research, L. M. J t 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

The Coloration of the Sap of Beetroot and the Soluble 
Oxidising Ferments. By Gabriel Bertrand (Bied. Centr 1897, 
26, GO—62; from Bull . Assoc. Chhn., 14, 19, and Neue Zeit . 
Itvbenluck.’I/ul ., 1896, 253).—The coloration of beetroot sap when 
exposed to air is due to the action of a soluble ferment belonging to 
the new group of oxydases. These ferments are readily detected by 
means of an alcoholic solution of guaiacum resin, a drop of which 
applied to vegetable sap containing the ferment produces a blue 
coloration. 

The reddening, and subsequent blackening, of beetroot sap, is due to 
the oxidation of tyrosine, by the combined action of air and an oxydase 
(tyrosinase). Laccase (another oxydase) has no effect on tyrosine. 
"Whilst tyrosinase is destroyed by heating for 12 minutes at 60—70°, 
laccase is not entirely destroyed after 20 hours 7 heating. 

Tyrosinase was also isolated from the tubers of dahlia and tvomRussvla 
uhjt'ctns. N. H. J. M. 

Action of Ammonium Nitrate on Aspergillus niger. By 
Charles Tanret (J. Phorm., 1897, [vi], 5, 5—-8).—When Aspergillus 
tiiger is cultivated on the surface of a liquid containing 0*25 gram of 
ammonium nitrate per 100 c.c., the mycelium develops rapidly, and 
bears spores in less than 24 hours. If two or three times the quantity 
of ammonium nitrate is taken, the mycelium is formed as before, and 
reaches enormous proportions; no reproductive organs are, however, 
produced. In the latter case, the liquid is found to contain free nitric 
acid, whilst the body of the mycelium contains starch. M. W. T. 

Action of Carbonic Anhydride on the Protoplasm of Living 
Plant Cells. By G. Lopriore {Bied. Centr., 1897, 26, 102—104; 
from Jah'b. uoiss . Dot., 1895, 28, 531—626; and Bot Centr., 1896, 
66,15;. —Pure carbonic anhydride has no permanently injurious effect on 
the sti earning movement of piofcoplasma, but only momentarily hinders 
it. When 20 or 10 ten per cent, of oxygen is mixed with the gas, the 
movement of the protoplasma gradually accommodates itself to the large 
amount of carbonic anhydride, and is then no longer checked in the 
almost pure gas. 

Pure oxygen sometimes accelerates the streaming, but not to the 
extent often supposed. Pure hydrogen often quickens the movement 
at first, but afterwards retards it. 

Mucor spores cannot germinate in pure carbonic anhydride, but are 
however, not destroyed by being kept 3 months in the gas. Ger¬ 
mination is considerably retarded, but not injured by pure carbonic 
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anhydride mixed with 70—90 per cent, of oxygen. With less oxygen, 
the growth of the mycelium is arrested, and thore is no formation of 
sporangium. 

The increase of yeast is checked in pure carbonic anhydride, but pro¬ 
ceeds when the gas is replaced by air. My coil emu a cerevisicp, however, 
lost the power of increasing when kept for 12 hours in the pure gas. 

Pollen grains vary in their behaviour towards carbonic anhydride 
according to the kind of plant; some form blistered protuberances 
which burst after a short time, whilst others do not germinate, or at 
once burst. Pollen tubes generally burst in pure or diluted carbonic 
anhydride, and even 1—10 per cent, of the gas considerably hinders 
growth. N. H. J. M. 

The Amount of Iodine in certain Algae. By Eschle (Zeit. 
physiol . Chem., 1897, 23, 30—37).—In both Fncus vesiculosus and 
Laminaria digitata , the iodine is almost exclusively in the form of an 
organic compound. The nature of the substance is uncertain, but, 
from a study of its solubilities, it appears to be a mixture of several 
substances. W. D. H. 

Relation between Lime and the Carbohydrates in Plants. 
By P. Groom (Lied. Centr 1897, 26, 136—137 ; from Natuvw. Rund¬ 
schau., 1896, 931).—The accumulation of carbohydrates in plants 
when calcium is deficient is attributed to the presence of acid oxalate, 
which prevents the conversion of starch into sugar. Direct experi¬ 
ments showed that hydrogen potassium oxalate retards the action of 
diastase on starch. The effect of hydrogen potassium oxalate on living 
plants was first to promote the accumulation of starch, owing to its 
non-conversion into sugar, and then to retard starch formation, and 
probably also assimilation of carbon. The final effect of the accumu¬ 
lation of the oxalate was the death of the protoplasm. 

N. H. J. M. 

Solubility of the Red Colouring Matter of Grapes: Sterilisa¬ 
tion of the Musts of Fruits. By Auguste TiosENSTinuL (Compt. 
rend., 1897, 124, 566—569).—The red colouring matter of the grape, 
contrary to the general belief, is soluble in grape juice when the latter 
is heated, even in absence of alcohol. The solution takes place more 
rapidly the higher the temperature, and requires about 5 hours at 
70'. The same phenomenon is observed with other fruits containing a 
red colouring matter. 

These colouring matters are very unstable, and are decolorised 
by contact with tin, bronze, and brass, but are only slightly 
affected by copper. Exposure to air at 50° renders them quite 
insoluble, even in alcohol, and it follows that exclusion of air is indis¬ 
pensable if the red colouring matter of the grape and other fruits is to 
remain in solution. The musts of the grape, and of other fruits, when 
preserved from contact with air, retain the agreeable taste of the fresh 
fruit. In absence of air, they can be heated for a long time and 
repeatedly at 45—50° without undergoing the change known as 
“ gout de cuit.” Moreover, repeated heating even at this low tem¬ 
perature results in sterilisation of the musts, which can afterwards be 
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kept for weeks in the ordinary vessels used for storing wine without 
undergoing any alteration and without any loss of the colour, odour, 
or taste of the fresh fruit. 0. H. B. 


Nutritive Value of Beetroot Leaves. By Franz Lehmann 
(Bled. Centi\, 1897, 26, 96—99 ; from Hannov. Land . u. Forstwirtsch 
Zeit 1896, No. 44).—Feeding experiments were made with four sheep 
to ascertain the value of sour beetroot leaves. The following average 
amounts of constituents digested in (1) unwashed and (2) washed 
leaves are given, and compared with (3) mangolds : 


' Beetroot leaves 


Organic matter. 
1M2 
10-12 
9-83 


Proteids. 

0-17 


Pat. 

0-34 

0-25 

005 


Caiboliy<liate<5. 

9-69 

9*17 

8-32 


3. Mangolds . 9-83 0*15 

The nutritive value of the leaves, therefore, resembles that of mangolds. 

In the process of washing, the leaves lost the following percentage 
amounts of each constituent: organic matter, 9-0 ; crude proteid, 36*9; 
fat, 26*3; crude fibre and nitrogen-free extract, 5*4. The loss of 
nitrogenous matter is very high, but as the sour leaves contain little 
digestible proteid (consisting chiefly of undigestible proteids and 
amides) there is not much actual loss. N. H. J. M. 


Preservation and Composition of Hops. By Johannes Behrens 
(Bied. Cent* \, 1897, 26, 54—57; from Woohenschr. f. Bierbmuerei, 
1896).—Among the organisms isolated by the author from hops 
were a bacillus (B. Ivpuliperdci) which produces a green fluorescence in 
suitable solutions, and forms trimethylamine from certain con¬ 
stituents of hops (compare this vol., ii, 115), a kind of Aspergillus, 
and various yeasts. The spontaneous heating of hops is due to micro¬ 
organisms, but not always to the same kind. The mould fungi destroy 
the acids of the hops and produce carbonates from the organic salts. 

The following analysis of hops is given. The numbers show the 
percentage amounts in dry substance free from sand: 

Nitrogen 

Soluble Ether Light petro- Aqueous 

Total. Proteid. in water, extract, leum extract, extract. Tannin. Ash. 31N0 8 , 
3-26 2-24 1-58 17-15 15*49 24-83 3-59 7-66 trace. 

The fresh hops contained water (8*12) and sand (1*65 per cent.). 

The coloration of hops (brown or red) is due to insufficient acidity 
and may be produced by adding alkali. The amount of acid in hops 
varies with the kind, season, &c. ; it raises the acidity of the wort and 
so essentially influences the process of fermentation. The presence of 
acid is practically without effect in the sterilisation of the wort. The 
sulphurisation of hops is effective in improving the colour of hops; it 
has no effect on their hygroscopic properties. As regards the disinfect¬ 
ing power of sulphurous acid, it was found that whilst an extract of 
hops which had not been sulphurised soon produced a luxuriant mould 
vegetation, a similar extract of hops which had been so treated con¬ 
tained only very few and quite sterile mycelium flakes. The effect of 
sulphurous acid was, therefore, not sterilisation in the ordinary sense. 
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but to render the hops more or less incapable of becoming infected, a 
far more important result. N. H. J. M. 

Ordinary and Dried Superphosphate. By Louis Decoua and 
Louis Drumel (JBied. Cent)'., 1897, 26, 79—80; fiom Uingenieur agric , 

1896, 110).—The results of field experiments in which barley was 

manured with sodium nitrate alone and in conjunction with ordinary 
and dried superphosphate respectively, indicated that the ordinary 
superphosphate was more effective than the dried. The addition of 
sodium nitrate was advantageous. IT. H. J. M. 

Effect of Potash Manuring on the Quality of Brewing Barley. 
By Theodor Bemy {JBied. Cento'., 1897, 26, 15—17; from Wochenschr. 
f. Bremen, 1896, No. 41).—The following conclusions are given with 
reserve, owing to the limited number of samples available for examina¬ 
tion. There is no indication of a favourable effect due to large applica¬ 
tions of potash, and potash manuring can only be insisted on when the 
potash in the soil is insufficient for good crop^, and then only with the 
view of increasing production. On the other hand, the unfavourable 
effect of a heavy application of potash (in increasing the percentage of 
nitrogen) is so slight that it need hardly be considered. Too much 
hope should not be placed in potash as a specific means of producing 
better barley for brewing. N. H. J. M. 

The R61e of Pat in Manures. By J. Hans Yogel {Bled. Gentr., 

1897, 26,128—129; from Deut. landw. Freese., 1896, No. 74).—Stable 

manure, green manure, guano, and crude bone meal contain 0-5—2 per 
cent, of fat, whilst manure prepared from human excrement contains 
from 8—9 per cent. Pat would be injurious when, for instance, it is 
important for the nitrogenous matter to become quickly available to 
the plant. This, however, does not occur, as in such cases manures 
free from fat would be applied. Pat would be useful in delaying the 
decomposition of nitrogenous matter applied in the autumn. In the 
case of human excrement, the fat slowly decomposes during the autumn 
but this ceases in winter; in the spring, the fat gradually decomposes, 
liberating at the same time the nitrogenous matter just at the time it 
is required for the crop. Loss of nitrogen is thus prevented. The 
presence of fat is particularly favourable in the case of light, sandy 
soils. N. JEL J. M, 

Action of Potassium Salts on different kinds of Soil (Bied. 
Centr., 1897,26, 9—14; from Arbeiten d. deut . Larnlw. Ges., Heft. 20). 
—I. Action of Potassium Salts on Sandy Soil (Max Maercker). —A 
number of pot experiments were made with a light sandy soil mixed 
with 2 a 5 per cent, of peat, together with different potash manures. 
The results of the first series of experiments made with lucerne, with¬ 
out potash, with kainite, camallite and “Hartsalz” (containing 15 
per cent, of potash) showed a great increase of produce under the 
influence of potash. The effect of the three salts was about equal. 
Potassium carbonate was, however, more effective than any of the 
three. Sodium carbonate, used in small quantity, gave a slight increase 
of produce, whilst a larger quantity diminished the yield. The 
same potassium salts gave similar results with white mustard; sodium 
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caibuuuXu and chloride, even in small quantities, were injurious. With 
potatoes, the potash manures had relatively little effect, and the per¬ 
centage of starch was not materially increased. In an experiment 
with grasses and Leguminosce (mixed), it was found that where large 
amounts of potash were given, the produce contained so much potash 
that, the residue in the soil was about the same as when less was 
applied, and it is concluded that meadows should receive potash every 
year. The relation of grasses to leguminous plants increased under 
the influence of potash manure. 

II, Action of Potassium Salts on Peaty Soil (Bruno Tacke). —Five 
series of pot experiments are described. The peaty soil received burnt 
lime (15 grams), basic slag (containing P^O- =2 and 3 grams), and 
sodium nitrate (0*8 and 1*5 gram of - nitrogen in each pot). 
Kainite, camallite, potassium sulphate, “ Hartsalz,” from Solvayhall, 
near Bernburg, and potassium magnesium carbonate were added in 
amounts containing 0 375, 0*3, and 0-625 gram of potash (correspond¬ 
ing with about 75,125, and 175 kilos, per hectare). The plants selected 
were oats, wheat, barley, and white mustard. 

The results of the experiments showed that the peaty oils required 
potash in order to give satisfactory results. The grain crops generally 
had feeble stems unless sufficiently supplied with potash; but large 
amounts of potash did not materially increase the yield as compared 
with the less amounts. 

The effect of potash on the amount of potash in the produce was 
very variable. In some cases, the percentage of potash in the produce 
was about the same when potash was applied as when it was not, and 
sometimes it was even less. The straw was frequently richer in potash, 
the grain Ie&s frequently, when manured with potash. The percentage 
of phosphoric acid and nitrogen was generally unmistakably diminished 
in the plants manured with potash. In rye and barley, the starch was 
considerably increased under the influence of potash. 

In some cases, the soil which had received potash became poorer in 
potash than it was originally, owing to increased root development 
under the influence of the manure. N. H. J. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Barium Thiosulphate as Basis for lodimetry. By M. 
Mutman^ki {Zeit. anal . Chem., 181)7,36, 220—221. See also Plimpton 
and Chorley, Trans., 1895, p. 314).—The solubility of barium thiosul¬ 
phate at 1 i *5° is such that a saturated solution, prepared by shaking an 
excess of the salt for 15 minutes with water of that temperature, is 
of exactly N/100 strength. Such a solution deposits none of the salt 
when kept for several days at 15°. The barium thiosulphate is pre¬ 
pared by mi xin g hot concentrated solutions of 5 parts of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate and 4 parts of barium chloride, and washing the precipitate, first 
with warm, then with cold water, with 95 per cent, alcohol, and finally 
with ether. Air drying for an hour suffices to render it fit for use. A 
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convenient starch indicator is prepared by triturating 5 grams of potato 
starch and 0*01 gram of mercuric iodide with 30 c.c. of cold water, 
and pouring the mixture into a litre of boiling water. After boiling for 
3 minutes, it is allowed to cool. The clarified solution retains its sen¬ 
sitiveness (1 part of iodine in 3,500,000) for years. M. J. S. 

Rapid Estimation of Organic Nitrogen. By Leonard (Ckeni- 
Cents 1896, i, 573 ; from Rev. Ghim . anal, appl ., 1895, 285).—Ten c.c. 
of milk or mine is introduced into a long-necked 300 c.c. flask, mixed 
with 1 gram of dried copper sulphate, 1 gram of dried sodium phos¬ 
phate, and 10 c.c. of strong sulphuric acid, and boiled until it becomes 
quite clear and green; when cold, the contents are transferred to a 
100 c.c. measuring fiask, supersaturated with aqueous soda, and the 
precipitated copper hydroxide redissolved by adding 20 c.c. of an 
alkaline solution of Rochelle salt. After making up to the mark, an 
aliquot part of the liquid is removed with a pipette, and the nitrogen 
in it is estimated either by distilling off the ammonia or by measuring 
the volume of nitrogen given off on adding an alkaline solution of 
bromine. L. de K. 

Estimation of Ammonia in Animal Secretions and Tissues. 
By Marcellus Nencki and J. Zaleski (Chem. Cents., 1896,1,510—511; 
from Arch. exp. Pathol . und Phtmn., 30, 385—394).—The finely divided 
matter, or the liquid, is distilled under diminished pressure at a tempera¬ 
ture not exceeding 35°, the ammonia being liberated by means of lime- 
water, or sometimes by milk of lime. The distillate is collected in a 
specially constructed bulb-tube containing standard sulphuric acid, the 
excess of which is afterwards titrated with standard soda, using 
methyl-orange as indicator. L. de EL. 

Microchemical Reaction for Nitric Acid. By Reinhard Brauns 
(Jahrb.f. Mm., 1897, 1, 73).—Behrens’ methods of first reducing the 
nitrate to nitrite or to ammonia are not direct, and not always applic¬ 
able. The author buggests the following. A solution of nitrate gives, 
with barium chloride, sharply developed, regular oclahedra of the 
sparingly soluble barium nitrate. L. J. 8. 

Estimation of Very Small Quantities of Nitrous Acid. By 
Luigi Zambelli (Chon. Cents., 1896, 1, 1283; from Mon. Set., [iv], 
10, 351).—The reagent is prepared by dissolving 2 grams of sulplianilide 
and 2 grams of phenol in 25 c.c. of sulphuric acid mixed with 25 c.c. 
of water; the syrupy liquid thus obtained is at once ready for use. 
The liquid to be tested is put into a stoppered cylinder, mixed with 
2 or 3 c.c. of the reagent, and after 10 or 15 minutes it is rendered 
alkaline with ammonia. If nitrites be present, a yellow coloration 
will make its appearance, which may be matched by using a solution 
of silver nitrite of known strength, and the amount of nitrous acid 
thus estimated. L. de K. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Steel and Oast Iron. By George 
Auchy {J. Ames. Chem . Soc., 1896, 18, 955—970).—The author recom¬ 
mends the following slight modification of Emmerton’s reduction pro¬ 
cess. The yellow precipitate obtained by treating the nitric acid 
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solution of iron with ammonium molybdate and ammonium nitrate is 
dissolved in as small a quantity of ammonia as possible and poured 
back into the 8-oz. Erlenmeyer precipitation flask ; 25 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric acid (1:2) is added and then 5 grams of zinc, the flask 
being heated gently for 5 minutes or longer until the zinc is nearly 
dissolved. A little sodium carbonate is now added, and when effer¬ 
vescence has nearly ceased, the flask is corked and allowed to cool ; 
the solution is Altered from the undissolved zinc through a little cotton 
wool in a Hirsch funnel of the smallest size, using the pump, and the 
flask is rinsed three times with cold water, the filtrate being titrated 
without delay by means of potassium permanganate. The author has 
proved, by a large number of experiments, that the molybdenum com¬ 
pound corresponds with the formula Mo 1J 0 1J , although this at first 
may have been Mo 2 Oj, which gets oxidised by filtering and dilution. ^ 

It sometimes happens that a portion of the yellow precipitate again 
separates on adding the sulphuric acid, but this may be ignored as it 
gradually becomes reduced and passes into solution. L. de EL. 

Citrate-solubility of Phosphoric Acid. By Armand D. Heroz- 
felder (Zeit. aagvc. Chew., 1897, 73—77).—"When treating basic slags 
with Wagner's citric acid solution, a portion of the acid is liable to be 
precipitated as calcium citrate. Being thus deprived of some of its 
solvent, part of the phosphoric acid may also be precipitated as ferric 
phosphate, and thus render the results too low. 

The liquid should, therefore, not remain too long in contact with the 
sample, and must be soon filtered off. Any precipitate which may form 
afterwards must be redissolved by adding hydrochloric acid. 

L. de K. 

Citrate-soluble Phosphoric Acid in Basic Slags. By Max 
Passon (Zeit. angvc. Vhem 1897, 82—84).—This is an attempt, 
partly successful, to calculate the amount of citrate-soluble phosphoric 
acid from the total citrate-soluble matter, the insoluble portion of the 
basic slags being collected on a weighed filter and weighed. Further 
experiments will, however, have to be made. L. de K. 

Modification of the Method of Estimating the Soluble Phos¬ 
phoric Acid in Basic Slag. By Giovanni Sani (Staz. Sjper. Agrar., 
1895, 28, 275—276).—The substance (5 grams), mixed with water 
(100 c.c.). is treated with 10 per cent, citric acid, then with ammonium 
citrate (official solution, 200 c.c.) and heated on a water bath for an 
hour, keeping the mixture carefully stirred. It is then diluted to 500 
c.c., and the process continued according to the official method. The 
results of analysis of two samples made by this modification of the 
official method, and by Wagner’s method, are given, showing close 
agreement. N. H. J. M. 

Beinsch’s Test for Arsenic and Antimony. By James L. Howe 
and Paul S. Mertins (JI Amec. Chem. 8oc., 1896, 18, 953—955).—The 
authors prefer the Beinsch’s copper test for arsenic to using the Marsh’s 
apparatus, as it does not require the destruction of organic tissues, and 
will still show the presence of one-millionth part of dissolved arsenic. 
When the copper is heated in a glass tube, the arsenic yields the charac- 
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teristic sublimate of arsenious acid, appearing as brilliant octahedra 
under the microscope. If it is not a case of arsenical but of antimonial 
poisoning, the slowly forming deposit on the copper will be of a decidedly 
violet tint, very distinct from the iron-grey deposit of arsenic; more¬ 
over, the sublimate will show no trace of crystallisation under the 
microscope. L. de El. 

Reaction of Carbonic Oxide. By Achille E. Mermet (Compt. 
rmd.y 1897, 124, 621—624).—Carbonic oxide reduces a dilute solution 
of potassium permanganate acidified with nitric acid, and the change is 
more rapid in presence of silver nitrate. Precautions are necessary to 
prevent reduction by organic matter contained in the air or in water. 
Solutions are prepared as follows. Silv&i' nitrate , 2 to 3 grams, in 1000 
c.c. of water. Potassium permanganate : 1000 c.c. of water is boiled for 
some time with a few drops of nitric acid free from hydrochloric acid, 
and permanganate solution is added until a rose-colour is persistent. 
After cooling, 1 gram of permanganate is dissolved in the water, and 
50 c.c. of pure nitric acid added, the solution being kept out of con¬ 
tact with dust and away from the light. The test solution is prepared, 
just before use, by mixing 20 c.c. of silver nitrate solution with 1 c.c. 
of permanganate solution, adding 1 c.c. of pure nitric acid, and diluting 
to 50 c.c. with water free from organic matter. 

Two flasks with glass stoppers are filled with water free from organic 
matter, and one is emptied in presence of the air to be tested, and the 
other in presence of pure air; 25 c.c. of the reagent is poured into each 
flask, and they are allowed to stand side by side, with as little exposure 
to light as possible, and the time necessary for the decolorisation of 
the permanganate solution is observed. With air containing from 1 
part of carbonic oxide in 500 to 2 parts in 10,000, the time required 
for decolorisation varies from 1 to 24 hours. Hydrocarbons and sul¬ 
phur compounds also reduce the permanganate solution. 

The author was unable to detect any carbonic oxide in the gases 
liberated by plants in active growth. He suggests that the carbonic 
oxide that is undoubtedly sent into the air in somewhat large quantities 
is oxidised to oxalic acid. C. H. B. 

Modified Method for the Qualitative Analysis of a Mixture 
of Bases. ByL. Lafay (J. Pharm., 1897, [vi], 5, 224—228).—The 
author suggests a method for the detection of the metals not precipi¬ 
tated by hydrogen chloride and hydrogen sulphide. The method does 
not, however, differ greatly from some of those already in use. 

M. W. T. 

Detection and Estimation of Small Quantities of Magnesia 
in Lime-stones. By Alexander Herrfeld and A. Forster ( Chem . 
Centr^ 1896, i, 1283 ; from Zeit. Ver. Riibenzuck.-Ind., 1896, 284—288). 
—To make a qualitative test, 0*5 gram of the sample is dissolved in 10 
c.c. of water with the aid of hydrochloric acid; any iron is oxidised by 
means of a little nitric acid and then precipitated by boiling with a 
small excess of calcium carbonate. After filtering, an excess of lime- 
water is added which precipitates any magnesia present. 

After decantation and slightly washing the precipitate, it may be 

yol. lxxii. ii. 25 
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redissolved in hydrochloric acid, freed from lime by means of ammonia 
and ammonium oxalate, and precipitated with sodium phosphate. It 
is then, as usual, weighed as pyrophosphate. L. be K. 

Estimat ion of Lead in Minerals By Giovanni Giorgis (Gazzettay 
1896, 26, 522—527).—The author finds that the following method of 
estimating lead in galena gives good results. About 2 grams of the 
powdered mineral is treated with nitric acid, the latter displaced by 
heating on the water bath with sulphuric acid, and the precipitate, if 
desired, freed from sulphuric acid by washing by decantation, although 
this is unnecessary. The product is treated with soda or potash, 
the solution acidified with acetic acid, to the whole or an aliquot 
part of the solution excess of standard potassium dichromate solu¬ 
tion is added, and the liquid made up to a known volume; the 
excess of dichromate is determined in an aliquot part filtered from the 
lead chromate, by reducing with sulphurous anhydride, precipitating 
with soda, filtering and dissolving the precipitate in sulphuric acid, 
the latter solution being made up to standard volume, and the chromium 
determined by titration with permanganate by the author's method 
(Abstr., 1893, ii, 554). The excess of potassium dichromate added to 
the lead solution is thus known, and when subtracted from the total 
quantity added gives the quantity which reacted with the lead, so that 
the percentage of the latter in the mineral can be calculated. 

W. J. P. 

Quantitative Analysis of Refined Copper. By Ernst Murmann 
(Monatsk., 1896, 17, 697—731).—Wegscheider, in his study of the 
estimation of copper as cuprous sulphide (Abstr., 1894, ii, 31), having 
stated that even with careful manipulation an error of 0-3 per cent, 
might occur, the author has reinvestigated this subject, and finds that 
cuprous sulphide, prepared from pure copper, and repeatedly heated in 
hydrogen with the addition of a fragment of sulphur, vaiies less than 
± 0 05 per cent, from the theoretical yield. The safest method of 
heating is to use a large burner, adjust the air until the luminosity 
just disappears, and place the crucible about 5 cm. from the top of the 
burner, so that it is completely sui rounded by the flame. When a 
minute trace of hydrogen sulphide is introduced into the hydrogen, by 
passing the gas through dilute hydrogen sulphide solution, it is both 
safe and necessary to raise the crucible to a bright red heat. Cupric 
sulphide prepared in the wet way is far from pure. Calcium and silica 
from the vessels are always present, the former only in negligible 
quantity, but silica in sufficient amount to render it essential that the 
weighed cuprous sulphide should be dissolved and the insoluble matters 
collected. The largest error, however, is caused by the presence of 
alkalis, especially when an alkali sulphide has been used to extract 
antimony, &c, ; they can only he removed by washing the precipitate 
with hydrogen sulphide solution after ignition. In spite of these 
defects, the estimation of copper as sulphide is the most accurate method 
available. Silver and lead must first be removed by adding a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid to the nitric acid solution and then evapo¬ 
rating with a small excess of sulphuric acid. The filtered solution is 
then nredpitated by hydrogen sulphide as usual. The amounts of 
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gold, tin, bismuth, antimony, and arsenic in refined copper are usually 
so small that they need not be separated, since they fall within the 
limits of the error in the copper estimation itself. The electrolytic 
method is less exact, owing to the tendency of the reduced copper to 
absorb moisture from the air even in the desiccator. For the estima¬ 
tion of iron and nickel, it is better to precipitate the bulk of the copper 
as thiocyanate than as sulphide, since the sulphide always carries 
down small quantities of those metals. In estimating the lead, enough 
hydrogen sulphide should be added to the copper solution to throw 
down only a few centigrams of sulphide. This precipitate will contain 
all the lead, together with some antimony and bismuth. The lead in 
it should be estimated electrolytically. Antimony and arsenic are 
best estimated by heating 50—100 grams of the metal to bright red¬ 
ness for 2 hours in a current of hydrogen. The volatile metals are 
completely expelled, and are condensed partly in the tube, partly (to¬ 
gether with the sulphur) in a hydrochloric acid bromine solution ; lead 
passes over at the same time, and must be separated by sodium sulphide. 
If the antimony is weighed as tetroxide, it must afterwards be purified 
from alkali salts by washing with cold water. Estimation as tri¬ 
sulphide by heating in carbonic anhydride in a Gooch crucible is in¬ 
exact, since oxygen enters the crucible by diffusion and partially converts 
the sulphide into oxides. These can, however, be reconverted into 
sulphide by heating in hydrogen sulphide. The published instructions 
for the estimation of oxygen in copper require revision. When filings 
are taken for heating in hydrogen, it is impossible to clean them with¬ 
out incurring superficial oxidation to an extent which may more than 
double the amount of oxygen. Since filings also are apt to adhere to 
the glass of the bulb tube during ignition, the weighing of the tube is 
involved, but as glass cannot be ignited for long without loss of 
weight, an error is incurred. The copper is best used in the form of 
rods 4—6 millimetres in diameter and 10—20 mm. long. These are 
cleansed from grease by benzene or chloroform, and either filed bright 
or rubbed with dry sand in a bag and wiped, but not dried by heat. 
They are best heated in a boat placed in a plain tube. The heat must 
be continued until the weight becomes constant, which may require 
several hours. The estimation of the cuprous oxide by treatment with 
silver nitrate yields very fallacious results, the amount of oxygen 
found being greater than the total ascertained by ignition in hydrogen. 

An analysis of Mansfeld copper conducted according to the above 
principles gave the following results per cent.: 

Cu. Ag. Pb. Fe. Ni. Co Sb. and As. S. O. 
99*85 0*015 0*0006 0*0057 0*0012 0*0006 0*0002 0*0014 0*06 

and metals in the insoluble residue 0*0007, a far greater degree of 
purity than has been shown by former analyses. M. J. S. 

Es tim ation of Copper. By Budolf Wegsoheideb ( Monatsh ., 
1897, 18, 44—47).—Attention is called to some misconceptions dis¬ 
played by Murmann (preceding abstract) in his allusions to a paper of 
the author’s (Abstr., 1894, ii, 31). C. F. B. 

25—2 
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Acetylene as a Quantitative Reagent. By Henrik G. Sodkr- 
baum (2fe/\, 1807,30, 902—904).—As already stated (this vol., i, 309), 
on passing acetylene into an ammoniacal solution of a cupric salt, 
the metal is completely precipitated as black copper acetylide; this 
precipitation is quantitative, and can be used as a method for the 
estimation of copper. 

Since other metallic solutions are not affected by acetylene, this 
method can also be employed as a means of separating copper from 
mixtures containing it; an experiment conducted on a solution con¬ 
taining copper and zinc, showed that no trace of the latter was carried 
down by the acetylide J. F. T. 

Analy sis of Copper Salts. By Livio So&tegni (Staz. Sper. 
Agra?., 1895, 28, 167—180).—The following method is recommended 
for analysing commercial copper sulphate. The salt (1 gram) is dis¬ 
solved in water (25 c.c.) in a small Eilenmeyer flask, and the solution 
treated with 15 c.c. of a solution of Rochelle salt and sodium 
hydroxide (in the same proportions as used in Fehling's solution) ; 
after adding 25 c.c. more water, it is gradually treated with sugar 
solution, and boiled for 5 minutes. Freshly boiled water (25 c.c.) 
is added, the liquid allowed to subside a little, and filtered through a 
filter free from ash ,* with a good filter, the cuprous oxide can be 
washed free from alkali in 5 to 10 minutes. The diied oxide is then 
put into a platinum boat, together with the burnt filter, and reduced 
in a current of hydrogen. The copper can be readily removed from the 
platinum boat; although occasionally a little nitric acid has to be used 
to dissolve the last traces. The method is quick, and gives very good 
results. Small quantities of iron do not affect the result. If, however, 
more iron is present, the solution is heated with a slight excess of am¬ 
monia, filtered and boiled ; the analysis is then continued as described. 

E8timatioti as Cuprous, Sulphide .—The copper is precipitated as 
cupric sulphide in the manner described by Fresenius {Quant. AaaL, 
vol. I), filtered, and quickly dried. The filter with the precipitate is 
then burnt on a platinum wire, dropped into a porcelain boat, covered 
with a little finely powdered sulphur, and heated in a current of 
hydrogen. The method gives very good results, equal to those obtained 
by the electrolytic method. 

The first method may also be employed for estimating sugar in 
must and wines, &c. The must (5 c.c.), in a 100 c.c. flask, is treated 
with basic lead acetate solution (4 c.c.) and 20 per cent, sodium car¬ 
bonate (4 c.c.), diluted to 100 c.c., and a portion filtered through a dry 
filter. Of the filtrate, 10 c.c. is treated with 25 c.c. of Fehling’s solu¬ 
tion diluted with four times its bulk of water, boiled for 2 or 3 
minutes, and allowed to cool; the supernatant liquid is poured off 
through a filter, and the precipitate washed with hot water. The 
analysis is then continued as described. As regards the relation of 
the amount of copper to sugar, with solutions containing not more 
than 0*5 per cent, of sugar, 50 milligrams of sugar seems to correspond 
with about 96*0 of copper (Meissl), whilst with 0*5—1*5 per cent, 
solutions, the same amount of sugar corresponds with about 93*7 of 
copper (Herzfeld). N. H. J. M. 
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Quantitative Analysis with Aid of Hydrazine Sulphate. By 
Attilio Purgotti ( Gazzetta , 1896, 26, ii, 559—573).—Hydrazine 
sulphate may be advantageously used in the estimation of copper, 
chromic acid, and manganese dioxide, inasmuch as it reduces these 
substances, giving a quantitative yield of nitrogen. 

On boiling copper sulphate solution with sodium chloride and hydra¬ 
zine sulphate, reaction occurs in accordance with the equation 
4(JuS0 4 + lOlSTaCl + N 2 H 4 .H,S0 4 = 2Cu 2 01 2 + 5Na 2 S0 4 + 6HC1 + N 2 ; this 
reaction is applied to the estimation of copper sulphate in the 
following way. The aqueous solution of the cupric salt containing 
excess of sodium chloride is boiled to expel air, in a suitable apparatus, 
and a slight excess of a well-boiled concentrated solution of hydrazine 
sulphate introduced; the mixture is then boiled until colourless, the 
nitrogen collected in a eudiometer, and its volume at N. T. P. ascer¬ 
tained in the usual way. 100 c.c. of nitrogen at N. T. P. is equivalent 
to 1*1313 gram of copper. 

Potassium dichromate reacts with hydrazine sulphate in sulphuric 
acid solution in accordance with the equation 2K 2 (Jr >0 7 4- 5H 2 S0 4 + 
32T 2 H 4 ,H 2 S0 4 = 2Cr 2 (S0 4 }, + 2K 2 S0 4 + 3N 2 ; so that 100 c.c. of nitrogen 
at N. T. P. is equivalent to 0 87577 gram of potassium dichromate, or 
0*59576 gram of chiomic anhydride; the determination is carried 
out just as with cupiic salts, but no sodium chloiide is used and the 
hydrazine solution is acidified with sulphuric acid. 

Manganese dioxide readily reacts with hydrazine sulphate in acid 
solution in accordance with the equation 2Mn0 2 + H 2 S0 4 + 
$J 2 H 4 ,H 2 S0 4 = 2MnS0 4 + 4H 2 0 + lSf 2 , and in neutral solutions a similar 
reaction occurs, but hydrazine hydrate is formed; 0*77861 gram of man¬ 
ganese dioxide liberates 100 c.c. of gas at 17. T. P. The determina¬ 
tion may be performed in acid or neutral solutions, either hot or cold, 
but if ferric oxide is present it reacts with the hydrazine sulphate in 
hot acid solution, although not in neutial or in cold acid solutions. 

The test analyses gave good results. W. J. P. 

Separation of Thorium from the other Rare Barths by 
means of Potassium Trinitride [Azoimide]. By Louis M unroe 
Dennis ( J . Amer. Chem . tfoc., 1896, 18, 947—952).—The author has 
proved by a large number of experiments that thorium may be quanti¬ 
tatively separated from cerium, lanthanium, and didymium by boiling 
the neutralised solution with a solution of potassium azoimide. The 
thorium is precipitated as hydroxide, a corresponding amount of 
azoimide escaping. 

The reagent is prepared by nearly neutralising a dilute solution of 
azoimide with aqueous potash. L. de K. 

Estimation of Thoria and its Behaviour with Oxalic Acid 
and Ammonium Oxalate. By Charles Glaser (Zeit. anal. Chem., 
1897, 36, 213—219).—The author admits the correctness of Hintz 
and Weber’s statement (this vol., ii, 162) that a thoria solution, mixed 
with a large excess of ammonium oxalate, gives no precipitate even on 
cooling. The presence of ammonium acetate increases the solubility. 
Excess of hydrochloric acid completely precipitates the thorium from 
these solutions, seemingly as the salt ThH 2 (C 2 0 4 ) { *f 2H 2 0. Zirconium 
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oxalate is soluble in hydrochloric acid. A separation of thorium from 
the zirconium oxides by ammonium oxalate is complete only when a 
larger excess of the oxalate than just suffices for dissolving the zirconium 
oxalate is avoided. Cerium oxalate is somewhat soluble in ammonium 
acetate, and the use of a large amount of this salt must therefore be 
avoided when separating thorium and cerium. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Manganese in Cast Iron. By Ferbina m > TJlzeb 
and Julius BrIill (Chem. Centr ., 1896, i, 769; from Mitt, techn. Gew. 
Mus. Wien, 1895, 312).—The liquid, after being freed from iron by 
means of zinc oxide according to Yolhard’s directions, is mixed with 
20 c.c. of a 5 per cent, solution of hydrogen peroxide. Aqueous soda 
is added as long as a precipitate forms, and the mixture is boiled. 
When cold, standard solution of oxalic acid is added, and then dilute 
nitric acid, the mixture is heated nearly to boiling, and the excess of 
oxalic acid in the clear solution is titrated with standard permanganate 
solution. 

The best solvent for the iron is a mixture of 10 vols. of nitric with 
2 vols. of sulphuric acid and 10 vols. of water; during the evaporation 
of the solution, 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid is added. The liquid should 
contain about 0'1 gram of manganese. L. de K. 

Estimation of Manganese and Chromium in Products of the 
Iron Industry. By Giovanni Giobgis ( Gazzetta , 1896, 26, ii, 
528—536).—The author modifies Yolhard’s process (Abstr., 1880, 141) 
for determining manganese as follows. The solution of the blastfurnace 
or other product containing iron and manganese is treated with sodium 
carbonate until a slight precipitate forms, which is then dissolved by 
nitric acid free from nitrous acid, and the solution diluted to standard 
volume. A known volume of N, 20 potassium permanganate, more 
than sufficient tos&xidise all the manganese present, is boiled for 
some time in a basin with a large quantity of sodium nitrate and an 
aliquot part of the manganese and iron solution; after cooling and 
diluting to a standard volume, an aliquot part of the solution is 
separated thi'ough an asbestos filter and the excess of permanganate 
titrated with 2ST/20 chromium sulphate solution. From the excess of 
permanganate thus ascertained, the quantity of manganese in the 
original solution can be calculated. 

This method is not directly available for the estimation of 
chromium; if chromium but not manganese be present, the former can 
be determined by substituting for the sodium nitrate added to the 
boiling permanganate solution, a solution containing 40 grams of 
potassium carbonate and 0*5 gram of potash per litre; this is added 
to the permanganate solution which is then boiled with the chromium 
solution for a short time, after the latter has been neutralised with 
sodium carbonate. The excess of permanganate used is determined as 
before. 

If the solution contains iron, manganese, and chromium together, it 
is treated with sodium carbonate, clarified with nitric acid, and boiled 
for some time with excess of permanganate containing much sodium 
nitrate ; the liquid is then rendered alkaline by adding the above 
solution of potassium carbonate and potash, and after again boiling is 
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made up to a standard volume, an aliquot part filtered off through an 
asbestos filter, and the excess of permanganate used determined as 
before. The quantity of permanganate requisite to oxidise both 
chromium and manganese is thus ascertained, and by determining one 
of these metals by either of the methods described above, the quantity 
of each present can be found. 

The test analyses gave good results. W. J. P. 

Estimation of Tungsten in Ferro-Tungstates. By Heinrich 
Wbowiszewski (CJiem. Centr., 1896, i, 770; from Przeglad. Techniczny, 

1896, Zeszyt, I).—About 1 gram of the sample is fused with 6 times 
its weight of a mixture of 2 parts of dry borax and 3 parts of 
potassium sodium carbonate; the fused mass on being exhausted with 
boiling water leaves the ferric oxide undissolved. The filtrate is mixed 
with excess of hydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, which leaves the tungstic and 
silicic acids undissolved. The tungstic acid is then dissolved in 
ammonia, and reprecipitated by adding hydrochloric acid. 

L. be K. 

Estimation of Antimony as Tetroxide. By Henri Baubigst 
(<Compt . rencl., 1897, 124, 499—502).—The existing statements as to 
the stability of antimony tetroxide at high temperatures are conflicting, 
and the author has made experiments with a view to ascertain whether 
antimony can be accurately estimated in the form of this oxide. Pure 
antimonic acid prepared from the pentachloride by the action of water, 
and dried at 100°, was heated in porcelain dishes, in a glass or porce¬ 
lain tube, at 357°, 440°, 550—600°, and 800°. At 357°, the weight 
becomes practically constant after heating for many hours, and the 
product seems to be antimonic anhydride. At 440°, decomposition 
begins and continues as the temperature is raised to 800°, but after 
2 hours at the latter temperature the weight of the oxide becomes 
constant, and it has the composition Sb 2 0 4 . No further change takes 
place if the oxide is maintained at 800° for several hours, and it follows 
that the tetroxide is stable at this temperature. It begins to decom¬ 
pose, however, if the temperature is raised to the melting point of 
silver. C. H. B. 

Estimation of Paraffin in the Last Fractions of Brown- 
Coal Tar and Crude Petroleum. By D. Holde ( Zeit . angio . Ghem. r 

1897, 116—117).—The author dissolves the sample in the smallest 
possible amount of ether and precipitates the paraffin by adding the 
smallest excess of absolute alcohol. The temperature should be as 
low as — 18 or - 21°. The paraffin is washed on a weighed filter with 
a mixture of alcohol and ether of the same temperature. 

L. BE K. 

Detection of the 'Adulteration of Essential Oils. By Emile 
Gossart (Bull. &oc . CMm., 1896, [iii], 15, 597—609).—When a mixture 
of liquids is added drop by drop, with certain precautions, to another 
liquid mixture, containing the same constituents, the former will not 
merge at once in the latter, but will assume a spheroidal state when 
the composition of the two liquids is nearly the same (compare 
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Abstr., 1892, 236). When, however, the composition of the one differs 
from that of the other by more than a certain amount, the two liquids 
mix at once and will not exhibit the above phenomenon. Upon this 
fact, the author has based a method, to which he gives the name of 
homeotfopy , for the detection of the adulteration of certain essential 
oils. In this method, the suspected oil is allowed to drop from a pipette 
into a specially constructed glass dish containing some of the essential 
oil of known purity, when, if pure, it will exhibit the spheroidal phe¬ 
nomenon above described. It is found, for example, that this phenome¬ 
non is only manifested by mixtures of oil of bitter almonds and alcohol, 
when these differ in composition by less than 2 per cent, whenever oil 
of bitter almonds contains more than 3 per cent, of alcohol, a drop of 
the mixture invariably merges at once in the pure oil when added in 
the manner described by the author. In the case of mixtures of oil of 
bitter almonds and nitrobenzene, it is necessary, on account of the high 
viscocity of the liquid, to dilute with alcohol when applying this method. 
Estimations of any given adulterant may be made by adding to the 
genuine essential oil such measured quantities of the adulterant in 
question as will give rise to the spheroidal phenomenon with the impure 
liquid. A. 0. C. 

Detection of the Adulteration of Essential Oils. By Emile 
Gossart {Bull. Hoc. Chi,*., 1897, [iii], 15, 666-—688, 724—741).—An 
account of the composition and proportion of the commoner essential 
oils, of the substances with which they are usually adulterated, 
and of the application of the author's method (preceding abstract) for 
detecting or estimating the adulteration. M. W. T. 

Volumetric Estimation of Ethylic Alcohol and Ethylic 
Acetate in Admixture. By Basil B. Kuriloff (Ber., 1897, 30, 
741—743).—Ethylic alcohol and ethylic acetate are quantitatively con¬ 
verted into acetic acid when they are heated at 100° for 4—6 hours 
with an acid solution of potassium dichromate, and this method can 
readily be used for their estimation. The oxidation is effected by 
means of potassium dichromate (1 gram in 100 c.c.) and dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, the excess of chromic acid after the reaction has been com¬ 
pleted being determined by means of potassium iodide and sodium thio¬ 
sulphate. The error in the estimation of 0*1—0*15 gram of either 
substance is le&& that 0*5 per cent. To analyse a mixture of acetic 
acid, ethylic acetate, and ethylic alcohol, three piocesses are necessary. 
1. Titration of the acetic acid. 2. Hydrolysis of the ethylic acetate 
with excess of baryta water and titration of the excess with sulphuric 
acid. 3. Oxidation of the total ethylic acetate and ethylic alcohol by 
potassium dichrom&te. A H. 

Estimation of Glycerol in Wine and the Indirect Estimat ion 
of Mannitol in Mannitic Wines. By G. Mancuso-Lima and 
Giuseppe Sgarlata (Sta?. Sper. Agrar., 1895, 28, 236—245).—The 
wine (25 c.c.) is evaporated to a very small volume in a porcelain dish 
on a water bath, treated with a slight excess of basic lead acetate and 
excess of ammonia, and quickly filtered ; the precipitate is washed two 
or three times, the funnel being covered with a larger funnel, the tube 
of which is connected with a flask containing caustic potash (to avoid 
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possible decomposition of the lead glucosate by carbonic anhydride 
during the filtration). The filtrate is collected in a beaker, super¬ 
saturated with pure, concentrated sulphuric acid, again filtered, boiled, 
and permanganate run in until the liquid becomes red, the boiling 
being maintained. The number of c.c. of permanganate added multi¬ 
plied by 0*01 gives the amount of glycerol in the 25 c.c. of wine. 

Indirect Estimationof Glym'oL —Fifty c.c. of wine is evaporated down, 
treated with a slight excess of basic lead acetate, filtered, washed, and 
diluted to 500 c.c. Of this, 250 c.c. is treated with sodium carbonate, 
filtered, made up to a definite volume and the glucose determined with 
Fehling’s solution. The other 250 c.c. of the solution is saturated with 
sulphuric acid, filtered, washed, and the boiling solution oxidised with 
normal permanganate solution. The amount of permanganate required 
to oxidise the glucose, as determined, is calculated and deducted from the 
amount actually used. The number thus obtained multiplied by 0*01 
gives the amount of glycerol in 25 c.c. of wine. 

Indirect Estimation of Mannitol. —The glycerol is determined by the 
direct method first described. Another 50 c.c. of the wine is treated 
exactly as for the indirect estimation of glycerol. The number of c.c. 
of permanganate minus the amount corresponding with the glucose and 
glycerol, multiplied by 0-0089 gives the amount of mannitol in 25 c.c. of 
wine. N. H. J. M. 

Estimation of Pentoses and Pentosans by Means of thePur- 
furaldehyde Distillation. By Martin Kruger and Bernhard 
Tollens (Ghem. Centr 1896, 1, 576—577 ; from Zeit. Ver. Riibenzuck- 
Ind ., 1896, 21—25).—From 2 to 5 grams of the fodder is distilled with 
100 c.c. of 12 per cent, hydrochloric acid until 30 c.c. has passed over, 
another 30 e.c. of acid is then added, and the operation repeated until 
the distillate no longer reddens paper saturated with a solution of 
aniline acetate. A solution of phloroglucinol in dilute hydrochloric 
acid is now added to the distillate, and the whole is made up with acid 
to 400 c.c. and allowed to remain overnight. The precipitate is then 
collected on a weighed filter, washed, dried at 97°, and weighed. 
To calculate the amount of furfuraldehyde, the weight of the precipi¬ 
tate is divided by 1*82 if it does not exceed 0*2 gram; by 1*93 if it 
amounts to 0*5 gram, and by corresponding factors if it comes between 
the two. 

To calculate the furfuraldehyde into the respective pentosans and 
pentoses, 0*0104 is first deducted and the difference is multiplied by the 
following factors: 1*68 for xylan, 2 07 for araban, or 1*88 for pento¬ 
sans in general, 1*91 for xylose, 2*35 for arabinose, or 2*31 for the 
pentoses in general. L. de K. 

Electrolytic Estimation of Copper in Sugar Analysis. By Gk 
Tabulli (Gazzetta, 1896, 26, ii, 485—495).—In order to ascertain 
whether, in the reduction of Fehling’s solution by sugars, the copper 
may be advantageously estimated electrolytically, the author, after ti¬ 
trating the sugar solution with standard Fehling, determines the copper 
remaining in solution by weighing it as electrolytically deposited metal, 
and then dissolves the cuprous oxide which has been filtered off in 
nitric acid, displaces the latter by sulphuric acid, and after electro- 
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lysing, weighs the copper originally precipitated, as oxide; the com¬ 
parison of the quantity of copper in the Fehling solution used with the 
sum of the two quantities of copper thus deposited eleetrolytically 
shows that the process is accurate. Copper may he deposited electro- 
lytically from alkaline Fehling solution and weighed as metal with 
nearly the same accuracy as from acid solutions. The cuprous oxide 
is best filtered off through Berzelius filter paper, and Missaghi’s 
suggestion that a piece of glass rod should be placed between the filter 
and funnel to expedite filtration should be adopted; the oxide is pre¬ 
vented from creeping over the edge of the filter by turning the latter in 
several millimetres below the top. Instead of converting the cuprous 
oxide into nitrate and then into sulphate, satisfactory results may be 
obtained by electrolysing the solution of the oxide in a mixture of 3 
partsof nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*18) and 8 parts of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 

The author finds that, taking Cu= 63'34, inverted cane-sugar reduces 
9*77 equivalents of cuprous oxide. W. J. P. 

Reducing Powers of Various Sugars Determined by the 
Electrolytic Process. By G. T abulia and E. Mameli-Cobeddu 
(Gazzetta, 1896, 26, ii, 495—502).—The authors have determined the 
reducing powers of various sugars by Tarulli’s process (see preceding 
abstract), using normal and one-fourth normal Fehling’s solution. The 
reducing powers obtained by them and by Soxhlet are given in the 
following table: 


Tamili and Cnbeddu. Soxhlet. 


Tvomial. Dilute. Xoimal. Dilute. 


Dextrose.. 10*748 10*632 10*52 1011 

Lactose . 7*23S 8*559 7*4 7*4 

Galactose . 10*003 10*187 9*8 9 4 

Maltose . 8*682 8*02 6*9 — 


The observation of Soxhlet and Brumme, namely, that the fir*t por¬ 
tions of dextrose added to Fehling’s solution are more completely re¬ 
duced than the later ones, is confirmed, the authors finding that the 
cupric-reducing power of the glucose gradually diminishes as its addition 
proceeds. y p. 

Estimation of Sugar in A nim al Liquids. By E. Riegleb (Zeit* 

anal Chem., 1897, 36, 280; from Wiener med. Blatt ., 1896, 451)._ 

Fehling’s solution is reduced by an excess of phenylhydrazine with 
evolution of nitrogen. The difference between the volume of nitrogen 
obtained from 5 c.c. of Fehling’s solution and the same after partial 
reduction by the sugar to he estimated is reduced to grams and multi' 
plied by 2*6. M . J. S. 

Estima tion of Sugar in Urine. By Augusta Jassoy (Gh&m 
1896, i, 578—579 ; from Ajpoth. Zeit, ii, 34—35).—The urine, 
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which, if alkaline, should be acidified with tartaric acid, is fermented in 
a special apparatus with yeast, and the carbonic anhydride produced is 
found by noticing the volume of air before and after absorption by 
aqueous potash. 

It is difficult to see in what respect this process is preferable to 
those ordinarily used, as nothing like the theoretical amount of 
carbonic anhydride has been obtained by the author. L. de K. 

Estimation of the Caramel on the Surface of Coffee Berries 
Boasted with Sugar. By Wilhelm Fresenius and Leo Grunhut 
(Zeit. anal. Chem 1807, 36, 225—233).—Four methods have been 
proposed for this purpose, namely, those of Neubauer, Kbnig, Stutzer, 
and Hilger. Stutzer’s is the one favoured by the Conference of 
Bavarian Technical Chemists, but the authors, after testing the four 
methods side by side, give the preference to Hilger’s. Neubauer’s and 
Konig’s processes depend on the extraction of the berries with hot 
water, and the results are unquestionably too high. In Stutzer’s pro¬ 
cess, 10 grams of the unground coftee is shaken for 5 minutes with 
250 c.c. of cold water, made up to 500 c.c., the extract decanted im¬ 
mediately, filtered, and its solid contents (drying at 100°) and ash 
ascertained. 

Experiments with coffee to which no sugar had been added show 
that an appreciable portion of the extractive matter consists of normal 
coffee constituents, and if these are deducted the results are too low. 
In Hilger’s process, 10 grams of whole coffee is digested three times, 
for half an hour each time, with 100 c.c. of a mixture of equal volumes 
of water and 90 per cent, alcohol at atmospheric temperature. Each 
portion of extract is decanted, and the united extracts are made up to 
500 c.c., filtered, and residue and ash ascertained as before. If from 
the numbers thus obtained there is deducted a constant (1 *07 of dry 
residue, or 0*83 of ash-free residue per 100 parts of dry coffee), which 
is the average of four experiments on genuine coffee roasted until it 
has undergone a normal loss of 18 per cent., the remainder may be 
regarded as representing the caramel present, and agrees approximately 
with the numbers obtained in Stutzer’s method without any deduction. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Alcapton (Homogentisie Acid) in Urine. 
By Georges Beniges (J, Phcmn 1897, [vi], 6, 50—54).—See this 
vol., li, 337. 

Estimation of Filicic Acid in Officinal Preparations of the 
Male Fern. By Girolamo Baccomo and L. Scocvianti (J. Phctrm ., 
1897, [vi], 6, 61—62).—The aqueous solution of filicic acid, or the 
rhizome of the fern itself, is extricated with ether and the ethereal 
extract agitated with a solution of copper acetate. The copper filicate 
is collected, washed with water and alcohol, dried at 100°, and weighed. 
Pare ether should be used for the extraction, as the presence of a 
small quantity of alcohol lowers the solubility of the filicic acid con¬ 
siderably. M. W. T. 

Qualitative Examination of Butter. By Emil Jahr (Chem. 
Cmtr., 1896, i, 462; from Milch, Zeit ., 24, 766—767).—The melted 
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fat is shaken in a test-tube with twice its volume of water at 31°, and 
the tube is then placed in water at 50°. Margarine readily separates 
whilst butter remains emulsified for some time. In a mixture of 
margarine and butter, two distinct layers will be visible. 

On adding sulphuric acid, then hydrochloric acid, and finally a little 
permanganate solution, the margarine retains its yellow colour, and 
readily separates from the aqueous layer, whereas butter is completely 
bleached, and separates with difficulty; a mixture of the two will 
remain more or less yellow, and will partly stick to the sides of the 
test-tube. If brine is used instead of water, the margarine separates 
as a clear yellow layer covered at the top and bottom with a fiocculent, 
opaque mass. If as little as 10 per cent, of butter is present, the fat 
separates as a homogeneous, opaque, dirty yellow mass. 

L. de K. 

Detection of Margarine in Cheese. By Yon JRausieb (Zeit* 
cingw. Chem., 1897, 77—82).—The author has not obtained satisfactory 
results by extracting the fat with ether and submitting it to the 
usual tests, as the fat in cheese is always sensibly decomposed. 

Better results are obtained by rubbing cheese with water, and 
adding a solution of copper sulphate, which causes the formation of a 
dense precipitate containing the fat, whilst the free fatty acids remain 
in the mother liquor ; the precipitate is finally extracted with light 
petroleum of low boiling point. L. de K. 

Estimation of Tannin in Wine. By Agostino Yigna (Staz. 
Sper. Agrar ., 1895, 28, 19—22. Compare Abstr., 1891,1399).—Instead 
of zinc acetate, potash alum may be employed for precipitating the 
tannin. The process is as follows : 8 per cent, alum solution (40 c.c.) 
is added to the wine (50 c.c.), and the acid exactly neutralised with 
ammonia. The mixture is shaken, filtered through a plain filter, the 
precipitate washed with cold water, and finally washed out into the 
original dish. It is then dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid (1 :4) and 
titrated in the cold with permanganate after addition of a known 
amount of indigo solution. 

The method gives results agreeing with those obtained by the 
ammoniacal zinc acetate method. N. H. J. M. 

Detection of “ Saccharin ” in Beer. By Wautebs ( Chem . Centr., 
1S96, i, 576; from 2 Ion . scient [iv], 10, 146—147).—Beer containing 
'‘saccharin” usually has a low density, and also contains but little solid 
matter. The author rejects as untrustworthy the tests for "saccharin ” 
based on the detection of its sulphur; the reaction with resorcinol and 
sulphuric acid is utterly condemned. He considers the best test to be 
the one based on the formation of salicylic acid, when " saccharin ” is 
gently fused with potassium hydroxide. L. de K. 

Urometer for Small Quantities of Urine. By Adolf Jolles 
(Zeit. anal Chem ., 1897, 36, 221—223).—A miniature hydrometer 
(103 mm. in length) with a scale rangingfrom sp. gr. 1 000 to 1*010, 
but furnished with weights by which readings up to 1*050 can be 
obtained with the use of 20 c.c. of liquid. M. J. S. 
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Molecular Dissymmetry and the Rotatory Power of Active 
Homologous Compounds. By Philippe A. Gcjye and L. Chavanee 
(Bull. Soc. Ghim ., 1896, [iii], 15, 177—195 and 275—305).—The 
authors give a detailed account of the preparation of the various opti¬ 
cally active compounds which they have examined (compare Abstr., 1895, 
i, 202 and 317). The study of these compounds, and of a number of 
others prepared and examined by different observers, leads to the 
following generalisations. 

1. For any substance containing one asymmetric carbon atom, 
0 a b o d, in which the heaviest group alone is allowed to vary, the 
formula for the product of asymmetry indicates that the rotatory power 
reaches a maximum, and that the values then decrease; if the heaviest 
group, a, is already large as'compaied with the other three, the rotatory 
powers may decrease continually from the first term. 

2. In the 23 seiies of homologous compounds examined, 16 show 
values of [a] D which reach a maximum, whilst in the case of the re¬ 
maining 7 the values of [a] D decrease regularly with rising molecular 
weight. 

3. In a number of instances, the observed maximum of [a]j> does not 
coincide with the calculated maximum value of P, although the maxi¬ 
mum of P is usually very close to that of [a] D . 

4. These results only hold when the compounds are strictly homo¬ 
logous. If, for example, in any series of normal compounds the butylic 
is replaced by the isobutylic radicle, or an atom of chlorine by an atom 
of bromine, the regularity is destroyed. 

5. Isomeric compounds may therefore have very different rotatory 
powers, and the rotatory power depends, not merely on the masses of 
the groups, but on their relative positions one to another. H. C. 

Measurement of the Capacity of Polarisation. By C. M. 
Gordon ( Ann . Phys . Chom., 1897, [ii], 61,1—29).—For small currents, 
polarisation is a reversible process, and if E is the force which it sets 
up, c the capacity,the current, and t the time, the Kohlrausch for¬ 
mula E—l/cJjdt holds; if, however, the current is increased beyond a 

certain value, the capacity does not remain constant, and the formula no 
longer applies. When mercury electrodes are used, the capacity depends 
primarily on the number of dissolved mercury ions in the solution. 
The capacity in the case of platinum electrodes depends both on the 
quantity of occluded hydrogen or oxygen and on the concentration of 
the electrolytes. Resistances can be accurately determined with plati¬ 
nised platinum electrodes, but the values obtained are too great when 
the electrodes are not platinised. H. 0. 

Determination of the Dielectricity Constants of some Salt 
Solutions toy the Mectrometric Method. By Frederic J. Shale 
(Ann. Phys. Chem 1897, [ii], 61, 625—628).—The dielectricity con- 

VOL. LXXII. ii. 26 
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stants of the following salt solutions were determined, and are given 
in terms of water as unity : 

Mminioboiic 


Normal cone. 

KC1. 

nci. 

CuSOj. 

0*001 

1-013 

0*990 

— 

0*002 

1-018 

1*033 

1-012 

0*005 

1-034 

1*064 

1-017 

0*008 

1-070 

1*090 

1-050 

0*010 

1-113 

1*126 

1-086 

0*030 

1-160 



0*020 



1-128 

0*050 



1-155 


0*333 1*007 

0*066 1*010 

It is especially noteworthy that the solutions have greater dielec¬ 
tricity constants than pure water, but no explanation of this fact can 
yet be given. The dielectricity constants are not proportional to the 
conductivities. H. 0. 

Electrical Conductivity of Nitramide. By E. JBauh (Anncden, 
1897, 296, 95—100. Compare this vol., ii, 25).—The electrical con¬ 
ductivity of nitramide at 0° is stated by Hantzsch and Kaufmann (loo. 
cit.) to be ft 33 = 1*95, and /a w = 1*69; a decrease of conductivity accom¬ 
panying dilution is inconsistent with the dissociation hypothesis, and 
the author has therefore performed a series of observations with a 
specimen of nitramide obtained from nitrourethane, and several times 
recrystallised. The values obtained are in opposition to the result of 
the above-mentioned investigators, the electrical conductivity increasing 
with dilution, and when 27 = 63*105, the conductivity, /a = 1*126 ; the 
higher value recorded by Hantzsch and Kaufmann is attributed to the 
presence of nitric acid in the specimen of nitramide employed. 

In considering the isomerism of compounds having the formula 
N.,Q 2 H 2 (this vol., ii, 26), Hantzsch states that nitramide is 500 times 
more feebly acidic than acetic acid; the conductivity of acetic acid, 
however, is observed by the author to be only five or six times greater 
than that of nitramide, so that if acidity is regarded as nearly propor¬ 
tional to this constant, acetic acid is not more than five or six times 
more strongly acidic than nitramide. It is, however, approximately 
true that the dissociation constant of acetic acid is 500 times that of 
nitramide. 

The author is of opinion that the corrected conductivity constant of 
nitramide differs so considerably from that of hyponitrous acid as to 
indicate structural isomerism, and not stereoisomerism as advocated 
by Hantzsch (lac. cit.). M. O. F. 

Electromotive Force and Partition Equi li bri um . By A 
H. Bucherjcr {Zeit. physikal. Chet a., 1897, 22, 590—597).—The author 
replies to the criticisms of Luther (this vol., ii, 240), and points 
out that his deductions were purely thermodynamical, inasmuch as 
they involved no assumption regarding the state of substances in solu¬ 
tion, ifcc., although experimental facts, not involving any hypotheses or 
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speculation were of course used. The author further adds instances 
which he holds are not in accord with jN’ernst’s theory, the funda¬ 
mental fault of which is, in the author’s opinion, that it employs 
fictitious physical constants instead of the actual ones. L. M. J. 

Heat of Formation of Formaldehyde. By Marcel Del&pine 
(Gompt . vend 1897, 124, 816—819).—The action of ammonia on 
aqueous solutions of formaldehyde develops +16*6 Cal. for each mole¬ 
cule of ammonia, and it follows that 6CH 2 0 dlss. + 4NH 3 di&s. — 
C 6 H 12 N 4 diss. + 6H 2 0 develops + 66*4 Cal. If the heat of formation 
of hexamethylene from its elements is taken as - 21*9 Cal., it follows 
that C + H 2 + 0 = E>CH0 diss. develops + 40*3 Cal. If -21*3Cal. 
is taken as the heat of formation of hexamethylene, that of formalde¬ 
hyde becomes 40*4 Cal. The heat of dissolution was mea&urod by 
passing hydrogen mixed with formaldehyde vapour into water, and the 
value obtained i*s 15 Cal., which is relatively very high. The heat of 
formation of gaseous formaldehyde must be + 25*4 Cal. C. II. B. 

Solutions of Trichloracetic Acid. By Paul Bivals {CompL 
rend., 1896, 123, 240—242).—The heat of neutralisation of trichlor¬ 
acetic acid with potassium hydroxide, or with ammonia, varies con¬ 
siderably with the dilution. Thus, a solution of trichloracetic acid 
containing 1 gram-molecule per litre, when neutralised with a dilute 
ammonia solution, gave 13*85 Cal., and a solution of the acid contain- 
ing a gram-molecule in 4 litres gave 13*10 Cal. The difference is 
mainly due to the heat of dilution of trichloracetic acid, which is 
found to be very appreciable. The author gives an expression for the 
heat of solution of solid trichloracetic acid, from which it would 
appear that the heat of solution in 0*4 litre is zero, that it rises to 
2*7 Cal. in 8 litres, and falls to —2*53 Cal. in 0*11 litre. H. C. 

Calorimetric Investigations. Heat of Combustion of the 
Amides and Anilides of the First Members of the Series of 
Dibasic Acids. By Friedrich C. A. Stohmann and Emil IIaussmann 
(J. jn\ Cheni ., 1897, [ii], 55, 263—281. Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 
482).—The heat of combustion of several amic acids, and of their phenylie 
derivatives, amides, anilides, imides, ammonium salts,and ethereal salts, 
has been determined. It is found that phenyloxamic (oxanilic) acid and 
its derivatives yield appreciably higher values than do the isomeric 
phthalamic acid derivatives ; this is connected with the fact that the 
first acid has a much higher conductivity constant than the second. 
TJnsymmetrical diphenylcarbamide has a slightly larger heat of com¬ 
bustion than the symmetrical compound ; as usually happens in such 
cases, the first is the compound with the lower melting point. The 
difference between the heats of combustion of succinic acid and its 
derivatives and those of the corresponding derivatives of malonic acid 
is less than the normal difference for CH 2 (156*6 Cal.), and still smaller 
is the difference between malonic and oxalic derivatives; connected 
with this is the fact that the conductivity constant of oxalic acid is 
much greater than that of malonic, and that of malonic acid than that 
of succinic. The heats of combustion of diamides are greater than 
those of the corresponding amic acids, and these than those of the 
corresponding dibasic acids, by 74*9 Cal. in the mean. Using this 

26—2 
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numbei, the heat of combustion of caibonic acid can he calculated 
hom that of caibamide giving the value + 2 t Cal Fuitliei, the 
heat of the changes dibasic acid + ammonia (liquid) = amie acid 
4-\satei, amic acid + ammonia (liquid) = diamide + water is m both 
cases 10 2 Cal m the mean The heats of combustion of dianilides 
are gi eater than those of the phenylamic acids, and these than those 
of the dibasic acids, by 80 i 9 Cal m the mean , hence the heat of the 
changes dibasic acid + aniline = phenylamic acid + watei , phenylamic 
acid -r aniline = dianihde + watei is m both cases + 5 S Cal in the mean. 
The foimation of a diamide oi dianilide (and watei) fiom the am¬ 
monium oi aniline salt of the acid, and also that of an lmide (and 
watei) fiom an amic acid, is accompanied by a slight absoiption of heat, 
except m the case of the phtlnlic derivatives, wheie theie is a veij 
slight development of heat The substitution of phenyl foi h} diogen m 
the amido-gi oup mci eases the heat of combustion by 730 1 C il The heat 
change dibasic acid + ammoma (liquid) = diammonmm salt is 2x137 
Cil ; that of oxahc acid + aniline = amlme oxalate is 2x965 The 
heat of the change amic acid + alcohol = alky lie amate + water is - 1 5 
Cal , using this numbei, the heat of combustion of phenylcaibimic 
(caibamlic) acid can be calculated to be 801 1 Cal, and that of cai 
bxmic acid itself to be 70 6 Cal The actual expenmental lesults aie 
given below, m so fai as they appear to be new 
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Modification of the Beckmann Appaiatus Wilhelm 

ALeaerhoiiee {Zeit jJiysikal Ghem , 1697,22, G19—025) —The authoi 
descubes a foim of Beckmann appaiatus available eithei foi fieczmg 
point oi solubility deteimmations, both of v\hicli give points* on the 
tempeiatuie concentlation cuive A diagi \m of the app u xtus is 
given and expenments aie lecoided on the fieezmg point depiession 
of phenol by thymol at vaiious concentrations The chief foxtuies m 
the appaiatus are (1) the use of a Witt stmei, with the thexmometez 
in its hollow axis, and (2) a foim of 4 inoculating pencil wlieicby, by 
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the introduction of a minute portion of solidified mass, overcooling is 
avoided. L. M. J. 

, Measurement of Freezing Point Depressions. By E. H. Looms 
(i J\ Physical Chew., 1897, 1, 221—231).—The author compares the 
method of determining the freezing points of dilute solutions employed 
by Abegg (Abstr., 1896, ii, 587) with his own (Abstr., 1891, 
i, 228). In both cases, the convergence temperature is made to 
practically coincide with the freezing point of the solution by employ¬ 
ing a cooling bath, the temperature of which is only very slightly 
below the freezing point, by protecting the solution from radiation 
from without, and, finally, by working in a room at a low temperature. 
The error due to the change of concentration of the solution owing to 
the separation of ice is reduced to negligible dimensions in both cases 
by supercooling the solutions to a very small extent. Although these 
objects are attained in different way*!, the two methods are in piinciple 
identical. 

A comparison of the results obtained shows them to be almost 
identical with few excepi ions ; the differences are less than the 
differences of two sets of observations made by Abegg. 

The author concludes, from the experimental data, that the errors 
in Abegg’s determinations are still of the order of 0*02°, but that the 
principle of the method is free from objection, and consequently tho 
accidental variations could be eliminated by making several series of 
observations on each substance. At present, notwithstanding the 
advances made in the experimental methods, few, if any, trustworthy 
results have been obtained with solutions more dilute than 1/100 
normal. T. E. 

Freezing Point depressions of Magnesium Chloride. By 
Jacobus BT. yan’t Horp and H. M. Dawson (Zeit. physifod . Chem., 
1897, 22, 598—608).—The authors determined the melting point de¬ 
pression of hydrated magnesium chloride, MgCl 2 +■ 6H 2 0, by various 
compounds, u^ing for the purpose the apparatus described by Meyer- 
liofter (preceding page). The salt itself melts at 116*67° with tho 
formation of liquid MgCl, + 6*18 H 2 0 and precipitation of solid MgCl, +- 
4H 2 0. By means of carbamide and of glycerol, the value 76 was obtained 
for the normal molecular depression. Potassium chloride gave tho 
same value, the maximum depression obtained corresponding with that 
due to the saturated solution, MgCl 2 , 0*026 KOI, 6*18 H 2 0. Sodium 
chloride also gave the normal value, the saturated solution being 
MgGI 2 , 0 001 NaCI, 6*18 H.O. Hydrated magnesium sulphate gave a 
low value, and greater difficulty was found in obtaining a constant 
depression; this was found to be due to the partial, but, on standing, 
complete, precipitation of the sulphate as kieserite. Potassium 
sulphate gave, at first, an abnormal value of about 230, that is, three 
times the normal depression, which may be due to dissociation into 
three ions, or more probably to the foimation of potassium chloride and 
magnesium sulphate, with later precipitation of kieserite, so that the 
final value is, as found, that due to the saturated solution of potassium 
chloride. Kainito gave a depression equal to the sum of those due to 
magnesium sulphate and potassium chloride. Magnesium bromide 
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gave a depression of about one-fourth the normal value, tho low valuo 
being expected from the isomorphism of bromides and chlorides. 

L. M. «T. 

Influence of Supervision on the Freezing Points of Aqueous 
Solutions of Sodium Chloride and Alcohol. By Francis M. 
Haoult. (Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 885—889).—The author has pre¬ 
viously shown (Rev. sci ., 1886, 603) that the relation between the 
observed and the real reduction of the freezing point in aqueous 
solutions is given by the expression G = C\ 1— EE) in which G is the 
true reduction, C' the observed reduction, 8 the superfusion, and E a 
coefficient which remains constant for the same apparatus and mode 
of operating. He also showed that the error due to superfusion could 
be reduced to 0 ’ 01 °, a quantity negligible in practice though not in 
theoretical investigations. It follows that, for the same degree of 
superfusion, the same apparatus, and the same mode of operating, the 
ratio CjC' is constant, and it would seem that the error due to super¬ 
fusion is without influence on the significance of the results (this vol., 
ii, 11). This view has been widely adopted, but it is not in agreement 
with the facts. 

The author has determined the freezing points of aqueous solutions 
of sodium chloride and alcohol with the apparatus previously described 
(Compt. vend., 122 3 this vol., ii, 89) and with the precautions already 
indicated, especially with regard to coincidence between the converging 
temperatures and the freezing point. Experiments were made with 
superfusions of about 0*5°, 1*0° and 1‘5°, the results being plotted with 
the superfusions as abscissae and the observed reduction of freezing 
points as ordinates. The point at which the curve cuts the axis of the 
ordinates gives the reduction of freezing point when the superfusion 
is nil. From the data thus, obtained, the value of K in the above 
expression for a given degree of superfusion can be ascertained: 
E=C' — C/G'S. 

The results are given in tabular form. Contrary to the general 
belief, the value of K is not independent of the concentration, and may 
become twice as great, as the degree of dilution increases. When 
JS= l 3 , the value of E may be as much as 2*5 per cent, of the observed 
reduction, and the ordinary correction in which the value of K is taken 
as 0-0125 is insufficient, especially in very dilute solutions, the effect of 
the error being to alter the curve of molecular reductions and raise 
its point of origin. The true molecular reductions for 8—0° vary in a 
very different manner in the two cases of sodium chloride and alcohol. 
With the former, they increase rapidly when the dilution becomes 
very great, and tend to a maximum valuo of 37*4, corresponding with 
ionisation (Joe. cif.) 3 in the case of the latter, the value of the molecular 
reduction, 18-3, is independent of the degree of dilution, as Arrhenius 
predicted. 0. H. B. 

Determination of Molecular Weights. V. By Ernst Beck¬ 
mann (Zeit.physikul. Chew., 1897, 22, 609—618).—[With C. Schulten]. 
—When, during freezing, a solid solution separates in place of 
the pure solvent, the resulting molecular weight is always too high, 
and in this case the true value may be obtained by the use of a 
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third compound, which does not form a solid solution, as in the 
auihor’b experiments on the molecular weight of iodine (Abstr, 1895, 
ii, 3b2). Expeiiments were therefore performed with acetic acid, 
benzoic acid, and a benzaldoxime for which abnormal molecular 
weights are also obtained by other methods and are regarded as due 
to association. Benzene was employed as the solvent and bromoform 
as the third compound, and in each case the ratios of the quantities of 
acetic acid, &c., and bromoform in the crystal mass and liquid were 
equal, so that no solid solution is formed, and the abnormal values 
for the molecular weights are due to complexes. In the case of 
thiophen, the results were quite different, the ratio of thiophen to 
bromoform being much less in the liquid than in the solid, the values 
for ratio (in solution) - (ratio in crystals) varying from 0*379 to 0*449, 
so that thiophen and benzene form a solid solution. When this is allowed 
for in the calculations, the molecular weight of thiophen is obtained as 
78*1 in place of 133*3, which is found if no correction is made. 

[With H. Pfeiffer]. —The molecular weight of selenium as obtained 
by vapour density determinations decreases from Be 2 s at 860 to Se 2 os 
at 1420; it therefore seemed probable that, at ordinary temperatures, 
a high value would be obtained, and determination of the freezing 
point of solutions of selenium in phosphorus gave values corresponding 
with Se y . c , a result closely analogous to those obtained with sulphur 
(Abstr., 1890, 447 ; 1891, 260). 

The author further desciibes a modification of the form of appa¬ 
ratus previously described (this vol., ii, 88), whereby the electro-magnetic 
stirrer is avoided by the use of a mechanical stirrer working through 
an air-proof mercury joint, and a practically similar method due to 
Kaiser is also appended. L. M. J. 

Exact Cryometry. By A. Ponsot ( Compt . read., 1896, 123, 
557—559).—A reply to Raoult’s criticism of the author’s results (this 
vol., ii, 88). 

Application of the Clapeyron Formula to the Melting Point 
of Benzene. By It. Demerltag (Comjpt. read., 1896,122,1117—1118). 
—The change in the melting point of benzene, with a change in pres¬ 
sure of one atmosphere, is calculated by the Clapeyron formula and 
found to be 0 0293G U . The value found experimentally between the 
limits 1 and 10 atmospheres is 0*0294°. Between these limits of pres¬ 
sure, tho formula therefore holds, but it does not apply outside these 
limits. R. C. 

Verification of the van der Waals Law of Corresponding 
Conditions. By Emile H. Amagat (Comjrt. rend., 1896,123, 30—35). 
—In all attempts that have hitherto been made to test the van der 
Waals law of corresponding conditions, one great source of error and 
objection has been found in the uncertainty of the determined values 
for the critical data. In order to avoid this difficulty in the compari¬ 
son of substances with one another, the author constructs the isother¬ 
mals of a number of compounds to arbitrary scales of pressure, and 
reduces the resulting diagrams by photographic process to correspond¬ 
ing scales of pressure. The superposed curves should then show 
coincidence, and the result is quite independent of the absolutely 
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determined values of the critical pressure or critical volume. A com¬ 
plete coincidence is, in fact, found for carbonic anhydride, air and ether, 
and an almost as complete agreement for carbonic anhydride and ethy¬ 
lene. The law of van der Waals is, therefore, in these cases fully 
confirmed. H. 0. 

Van der Waals’ Law of Corresponding Conditions and the 
Determination of Critical Constants. By Emile H. Amagat 
(Compt. rend., 1896, 123, S3—86).—The coincidence in the isothermal 
curves of different substances constructed to corresponding scales of pres¬ 
sure, which has been demonstrated by the author (preceding abstract), 
renders possible a determination of critical data by comparison of the 
curves obtained j for the critical points must coincide, and it will 
therefore be only necessary to read off the co-ordinates of the one 
system (B) which correspond with the critical co-ordinates of any stan¬ 
dard system (A). Thus, taking the critical constants of carbonic 
anhydride as the standard, those of ethylene, ether, and air are found 
to be as follows: 

Caibonie 

anhydude. Ethylene. Ether. Air. 

Critical temperature . 31-35° 8*8° 195° -140*7° 

„ pressure (in atm.)... 72*9 48*5 36*5 35*9 

„ volume . 0*464 0*212 0*253 0*344 

H. C. 

Liquefaction of Mixtures of Two Gases. By Pierre Duhem 
(J. Physical Chem., 1897, 1, 273—297).—The phenomenon considered 
in this memoir was first observed by Cailletet (Compt. rend., 1880,90, 
210). A m i xt ure of 1 volume of air and 5 volumes of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride liquefies partially under a moderate pressure, whilst, on increasing 
the pressure, it again evaporates. The two pressures approach each 
other as the temperature rises. Analogous observations were after¬ 
wards made by van der Waals and by Andrews. The author, in 1888, 
pointed out that the phenomena might be accounted for by supposing 
that, for certain concentrations of the gaseous mixture, the dew curve 
(the curve representing the pressures under which a given gaseous 
mixture will just deposit liquid at given temperatures) is of such a 
form that at certain temperatures there are two points on the curve 
which correspond with the same temperature. Kuenen (Arch. Nlerl, 
1892, 26, 394), whose measurements were made with the object of 
testing van der Waals’ molecular theory of a iluid consisting of two 
different compounds, showed that the dew curve really has t his form. 
The pressure first increases with rising temperature up to a ceitain 
point, T say, after which it increases with falling temperature, the 
curve terminating at a point, 6, called the point of folding. Above T, 
no condensation can take place; between T and 0, normal condensation 
followed by retrograde condensation can occur, whilst below 0 only 
normal condensation is possible. At the point of folding, 0, the liquid 
and gaseous mixtures become identical, and at this point the dew 
curve of the gaseous mixture meets the boiling curve of the liquid 
mixture of the same composition. Kuenen supposes that these two 
curves meet so as to form a single line, and that it is always the dew 
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curve which is cut twice by a straight line at right angles to the tem¬ 
perature axis. This leads to the conclusion that the phenomenon of 
retrograde condensation must be capable of being observed with every 
gaseous mixture of the two substances, whereas if the dew curve and 
the boiling line meet to form a cusp, this is not necessarily the case. 
By means of considerations of a mathematical nature, which cannot be 
reproduced in brief, the author concludes that the former view is the 
correct one, and shows that all the observed phenomena may be 
deduced from it. T. E. 

Simplified Formula for Calculating the Changes in Density 
of Liquids with the Temperature. By Philippe A. Guye and 
Charles Jordan (Bull. Soc. Clam , 1896, [iii], 15, 306—308).— 
Thorpe and "Rucker (Trans., 1884, 135) give a relationship between the 
specific volumes V and V', and the densities D' and J> at the tempera¬ 
tures T and T in the case of any liquid, which may be expressed by 

V _D' ^aT'-T’ 

r 1) i'2\ -T' 

Here V and D are the specific volume and density corresponding with 
the absolute temperature T, Y r and D' are the volume and density 
corresponding with the absolute temperature T\ T r is the critical tem¬ 
perature on the absolute scale, and a is a constant for all substances, 
of the value 1*995. Since T r is connected with the boiling point on 
the absolute scale T c by the formula TJT e = 1*55, substituting in the 
above T t x 1*55 for T c> we get 

V _D' _ 3*09^ — T 
r D 3*09 T,-T' 

This holds for liquids the molecules of which contain from 4 to 25 
atoms, but with a greater number of atoms in the molecule the con¬ 
stant has a smaller value than 3*09. The authors therefore conclude 
that for every substance the constant has an independent value 
which could be found for any one substance by making two determina¬ 
tions of Y at different temperatures, when a — (TV - T'V')/T t (Y— V'). 
It is shown that for ethylic butylic succinate, the value a — 2*6056 
gives calculated values which are in agreement with the observed for 
temperatures ranging from 20° to 200°. H. C. 

Partition Coefficients and Abnormal Diffusion. By Gustav 
Tammann (Zeit. physikaL Chem 1897, 22, 483—491).—If a substance 
is in equilibrium in two different phases, the concentration is in 
general different in the two, but as the system, either by alteration of 
pressure or of temperature, approaches its critical state, the partition 
coefficient approaches the limiting value of unity. This may be illus¬ 
trated by a solution of triphenylrosaniline in a mixture of benzene 
and acetic acid (slightly aqueous) at temperatures varying "from 0° to 
the critical temperature 18°, and is deduced theoretically from con¬ 
sideration of the internal pressure of the solutions. The unequal 
partition of a substance also explains cases of abnormal diffusion, that 
is, motion of dissolved substance from places of lower to places of higher 
osmotic pressure. Examples of such cases are given where the liquids 
employed are methylic or ethylic alcohol and water, and the dissolved 
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substance, a dye, is originally equ&^y concentrated in both solvents. 
Alkali-blue diffuses to places of higher osmotic pressure, that is, from 
the alcoholic to the aqueous layers; sodium, triphenylrosanilinetrisul- 
phonatc is peculiar, inasmuch as a maximum value for the partition 
coefficient is obtained for a certain alcoholic-water mixture; methylene- 
blue behaves in a manner the reverse of that of alkali-blue, diffusing 
to the more alcoholic layers; nigrosine, indigocarmine and malachite- 
green behave similarly to alkali-blue. Iodine was found to diffuse 
from ether or amylie alcohol to acetone, and experiments with sugar 
solutions and water showed that dyes diffuse to the layers poorer in 
sugar. By the use of two dyes, such as methylene-blue and nigrosine, 
two opposite diffusion streams can be set up. Similar differences aro 
observed with different membranes, thus a pig’s bladder dissolves far 
more methylic alcohol than ether, but the reverse obtains with caout¬ 
chouc, so that the diffusion streams in mixtures separated by these 
membranes can vary with the membrane employed. L. M. J. 

Equilibrium between Amalgams and Electrolytes. By A. 
Ogg (Zeit. physikal. Ghem ., 1897, 22, 536—538).—Mercury and an 
aqueous solution of silver nitrate react until a final equilibrium is 
reached between the amalgam formed and the solution of silver and 
mercurous nitrates, whilst, similarly, between a silver amalgam and 
mercurous nitrate the reverse action occurs. In this case, if the mer¬ 
cury be present in excess, its active mass may be regarded as constant, 
whilst that of the silver is proportional to its concentration in the 
amalgam, and hence, as the salts are also approximately equally dis¬ 
sociated at equal concentrations, the equilibrium constant is given by 
the equation a = hb c where a and b are the concentrations of the silver 
and mercury salts in the solution, and c that of the silver in the amal¬ 
gam. This relation was tested by a series of 10 experiments at 82°, in 
which the concentration of the silver varied from 0*004 to 0*05, the 
values for h being in close accord. The heat of formation of the amal¬ 
gam was calculated by the use of Nemst’s expression, 

5 = 4*56 log l\'k v T x T 2 l(T 2 - T x \ 

the values obtained from experiments at 15°, 53°, and 90° varying from 
2500 to 3400 cals. L. M. J 

Chemical Equilibrium, &c., of Metallic Mixtures. By Walther 
U s ernst (Zeit. physikal. Chem 1897, 22, 539—542).—In the case of the 
equilibrium of a homogeneous metallic mixture with an electrolytic 
solution, the necessary condition is RT n x logP x !p x = RTjnslogP^p* 
where P x and P 2 are the solution tensions of the metals, p x and p 2 "the 
osmotic pressures of their metallic ions in the solutions, and n x and n 9 

1 i_ " 

the equivalency of the metals. This reduces to (P x !p^i = a 

result shown by Ogg (preceding abstract) to hold in the case of silver 
and mercury, where n x — The potential difference between the 
alloy and the liquid is given by either of the values RT, n'\ogP/p, and 
the quantities of metals dissolved or precipitated by a current may 
differ, the ratio of the amounts for an infinitely small current being in 
the case of equivalent metals equal to the ratio of their ion concentra¬ 
tions. L. M. J. 
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Influence of Water on the Solubility of Hydrated Com¬ 
pounds in Alcohol and Ether. By Eyvind Bodtkeb (ZeiL physikah 
Chem., 1897, 22, 505—514).—In order to study the lowering effect of 
water on the solubility of salts in alcohol, the author determined the 
ratio of the concentrations of water and anhydrous salts in the case 
of alcoholic solutions of cupric chloride and cobalt chloride. These 
concentrations (grams per 5 c.c.) being represented by C w and C 8 , it 
was found in solutions of the copper salt that the value C W C£ does 
not yield a constant, so that dissociation CuCI^HqO CuC1 2 +2H 2 0 
does not take place. The product G W G S is approximately constant for 
small values of G w , but at higher concentrations G S G W ~ gives a more 
satisfactory value, so that the results indicate a dissociation represented 
by CuC1 2 ,2H 2 0 ^ CuC1 2 ,H 2 0 + H 2 0, with the formation of double water 
molecules at" higher concentrations. Cobalt chloride gave analogous 
results indicating a dissociation, CoCl 2 ,6H 2 0 ^ CoCl 2 ,5H 2 0 + H 2 0, with 
association of water molecules. Hydrated calcium chloride is also 
more soluble in concentrated than in slightly aqueous alcohol, but with 
the other salts examined the solubility is too small for accurate 
measurement. The behaviour of oxalic acid in aqueous ether gave 
anomalous results, which indicate a greater solubility of water in 
ether containing oxalic acid than in pure ether, this being, in the author’s 
opinion, due to the existence in the ethereal solution of a compound of 
oxalic acid and water. L. M. J.~ 

New Method Proposed by Etard for the Curve Representa¬ 
tion of the Solubility of Salt'S. By E. Lenoble (Bull. 8oc. Chim ., 
1896, [iii], 15, 54—58). — According to Etard, if the solubility y of 
a salt is expressed by the percentage of salt in the solution at any 
temperature x , then y = a + bx 9 where a and b are constants, and the 
solubility curve is a straight line. In this case, if y is transformed 
from^the Etard notation to that of Gay-Lussac, and the solubility T 
calculated in terms of the amount of salt dissolved by 100 parts of 
the solvent, I r = 100 (« + bx)j(l00—bx — a), and the solubility curve in 
this case should be hyperbolic. The author tests this conclusion in 
the case of potassium chlorate, but finds that it does not hold, the 
solubility curve being at least one of the fourth degree. Etard’s 
method of representation does not give a straight line, but a more 
complex curve. H. C. 

Relation between the Velocity of Inversion and the Con¬ 
centration of the Hydrogen Ions. By Wilhelm Palmaer ( Zeit . 
physical . Chem., 1897, 22, 492—504).—Previous experiments have 
shown that the velocity of inversion of sugar by acids is not strictly 
proportional to the concentration of the hydrogen ions, but decreases 
more rapidly when the dilution is great, and the author has, therefore, 
investigated the cause of this at concentrations varying from N /10 to 
N/1000. Three important sources of error were found to affect the 
results: ( 1 ) neutralisation of the acid by the alkali of the glass; 
( 2 ) impurity in the sugar; (3) the birotation of the glucose. The 
impurity found in commercial sugar was largely chalk, and hence, 
even if present to a very small extent, its importance increases with 
dilution, so that it is necessary to use sugar as pure as possible, and 
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yielding the minimum o£ ash; that employed by the author left a 
residue of 0*002 per cent. The effect of alkali in the glass was 
avoided by the use of platinum vessels, and the birotation was allowed 
for in tho calculations. When these precautions were taken, (the 
required velocity) - 5 - (concentration ratio) was found to be practically 
constant, giving a decrease of about 10 per cent, from Is/10 (in glass 
vessels) to K/100 (platinum), and afterwards remaining constant 
within experimental errors, the limits for five experiments being 1863 
and 1844. L. M. J. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Formation of Hydrogen from Iron and Water. By W. 
Lettermann ( Ghem . Gentr., 1896, i, 952—953; from Biss. Giessen ).— 
In investigating the action of steam on hot iron, a porcelain tube con¬ 
taining the iron shavings, and packed at the ends with broken porce¬ 
lain to ensure a uniform temperature of the gases, was employed. 
Instead of steam, nitrogen saturated with steam was used, as this method 
admits of the ready calculation of the weight of water sent over, and 
the tension of the steam, and also of easy regulation of the velocity 
of the stream. The nitrogen was sent from a gas-holder, at constant 
pressure, through flasks containing alkaline pyrogallol, and then 
into a Varrentrapp’s bulb apparatus completely immersed in a 
water bath; the bulb was weighed before and after the experiment. 
Before entering the tube, the mixed gases were superheated by passing 
through a steel tube heated to below 300°. The temperatures were 
determined by means of the bulb-shaped plaiinum pyrometer of P. 
Freyer and V. Meyer (Abstr., 1892, GS0). After traversing the tube, 
the gases pass through a U-tube immer&ed in water, in which most 
of the excess of water collected, then through a calcium chloride tube, 
and finally into a gas-holder with constant mercury level. Other con¬ 
ditions remaining the same, the formation of hydrogen was found to 
decrease with increase of the speed of the nitrogen stream, particularly 
at lower temperatures. More hydrogen is evolved at higher tempera¬ 
tures than at lower, the action beginning at 300°, and giving the best 
yield at 800°. E. W. W. 

Commercial Production of Tellurium. By J. Farbaky (Zeit. 
aagw. Ghem 1897, 11—18).—A method is described whereby tellurium 
is produced on the large scale from gold tellurium ores. The ore is 
slowly thrown into boiling concentrated sulphuric acid, when lead, 
copper, zinc, tellurium, and al&o a portion of the silver compounds 
present go into solution, gold and silicic acid remaining undissolved. 
The product is then heated with water containing from 10 to 15 per 
cent, of hydrochloric acid, when the latter precipitates the dissolved 
silver and dissolves the hydrated tellurium oxide precipitated by the 
water. On filtering, a residue of gold and silver is obtained which is 
worked up separately. Sulphurous anhydride is passed through the 
filtrate, and as this takes place in sulphuric or hydrochloric acid sola- 
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tion, only tellurium and selenium are thrown down. This residue is 
found to contain from 72—85 per cent, of tellurium, and after a repe¬ 
tition of the process, the percentage is increased to 97—98. The 
crude powder is melted and cast in moulds. A* W. C. 

Oxidation of Nitrogen by means of Electric Sparks or the 
Electric Arc. By Franz von Lepel 1897,30,1027—1030. Com¬ 

pare Lord Rayleigh, Trans., 1897,181).—The best yield of nitric acid is 
obtained under the following conditions. The electrodes arc placed in 
the lower expanded extremity of a perpendicular glass tube of 2 —3 
litres capacity. The lower cathode is in the form of a Rat plate, 
whilst the upper anode is pointed. A moderately rapid stream of air 
is kept passing through the apparatus, and a fine liquid spray is forced 
in from above, this dissolves the nitric acid as it is formed, and the 
acid solution can be drawn oif below. A solution containing 0*56 per 
cent, of nitric acid was obtained with a cylindrical vessel of 1*75 litres 
capacity, whilst with a spherical vessel of 1 litre capacity the amount 
of acid was only 0*31 per cent. 

The yield of acid increases more rapidly with an increase in the 
strength of the current than with an increase in the length of the 
sparks; if the air is not kept in motion, the nitric peroxide is des¬ 
troyed almost as quickly as foimed. 

The amount of air present, the nature of the electrodes, and also 
the nature of the liquid spray, greatly affect the yield of acid. Liquids 
which can act as oxygen carriers, for example, magnesium sulphate or 
calcium permanganate, increase the yield of acid (compare L. Meyer, 
Abstr., 1888, 216 ); ozonised air and Rbntgen rays, however, appear 
to decrease the yield. J. J. S. 

Hyponitrous Acid. By Edward Divers ( Aancilen , 1897, 295, 
366—370. Compare this vol., i, 67, and ii, 25).—The author claims 
priority in the discovery of the hyponitrites, which Hantzsch and 
Kaufmann attribute to Maumenc ( loc . cit.). M. O. F. 

Constitution of Nitramide. By Johannes Thiele (A/incilen, 1897, 
296, 100—110).—The formula, NH 2 -NO.,, adopted by Thiele and 
Lachmann in representing nitramide (Abstr., 1896, i, 208), has been 
opposed by llantzscli, who has endeavoured to establish a stereoisomeric 
relationship between this substance and hyponitrous acid, HONIN-OH 
(this vol., ii, 2G). The present paper is devoted to criticism of Hantzsch’s 
view, support of the original formula being derived from the difference 
in electrical conductivity of nitramide and hyponitrous acid (Baur, 
this vol., ii, 358) and also from the production of dimethylnitramine, 
NMe 2 *N(Xj, when diazome thane acts on nitramide, it having been shown 
that this agent exhibits a marked tendency to yield oxygen methyl 
ethers (compare Degner and von Peehmann, this vol., i, 264). 

M. O. F. 

Nitramide. By Arthur R. Hantzsch (Jnnalen, 1897, 206, 
111—119. Compare foregoing abstract).—A reply to the criticisms 
of Thiele and Baur on the author’s view of the constitution of 
nitramide. M. O. F. 
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Hypophosphorus Oxide. By J. Ajdolphe Besson (Compt. mid., 
1897,124, 763—765).—Hydrogen phosphide has no action on phospho¬ 
rus oxychloride at its boiling point, but in presence of a small quantity 
of hydrogen bromide interaction takes place at about 50°, and continues 
until the hydrogen bromide is all volatilised as phosphonium bromide. 
Hydrogen chloride is liberated and a reddish-yellow solid is formed. 
The same product is obtained by the action of hydrogen phosphide on 
the bromine derivatives of phosphorus oxychloride and also by the 
action of phosphonium bromide on phosphorus oxychloride in sealed 
tubes at 50°. Since the two substances do not interact at the ordinary 
tempeiatuie, the phosphonium bromide is conveniently obtained by 
passing dry hydrogen phosphide into a solution of carefully dried hydro¬ 
gen bromide in phosphorus oxychloride. 

The red product retains chlorine tenaciously and is best purified by 
heating it with phosphorus oxychloride in sealed tubes at 100° for 
several hours, repeatedly extracting with boiling carbon bisulphide, 
and then washing with boiling water, and afterwards drying in a 
vacuum at first over sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature and 
afterwards at 100°. It then has the composition P 3 0 and is a red¬ 
dish-yellow, very light, pulverulent solid, stable in presence of air up 
to 100°, but taking fire when heated more strongly. When heated at 
about 135° in a vacuum, it slowly loses oxygen. Nitric acid acts on it 
in much the same way as on phosphorus, and chlorine also acts on it 
with incandescence at the ordinary temperature. In presence of carbon 
tetrachloride, chlorine converts it into phosphorus iri- or penta- 
chloride, without any formation of oxychloride; bromine, on the con¬ 
trary, converts it into a mixture of the oxybromide with the tri- and 
penta-bromides, whilst iodine converts it into the di-iodide PI 2 without 
any formation of oxyiodide. The oxide yields no acid when heated 
with water or a solution of an alkali, and hence it cannot be regarded 
as a true hypophosphorous anhydride but it stands to hypopho^phorous 
acid and the hypophosphites in the same relation as nitrous oxide to 
hyponitrous acid and the hyponitrites. 

In addition to hypophosphorous oxide, the action of phosphonium 
bromide on phosphorus oxychloride yields pyrophosphoryl chloride 
P 2 0 01 4 and metaphosphoryl chloride, P<XCL 

Phosphonium iodide acts on phosphorus oxychloride below 100° 
with liberation of hydrogen chloride and formation of the iodide P 2 I 4 , 
red phosphorus, which obstinately letains iodine, and metaphosphoryl 
chloride. C. H. B. 

Diamonds in Steel. By Leon Fuanck [and, in part, Ettinger] 
(Chem . Gent a, 1896, ii, 573 ; from Stahl u. Eisen, 16, 585—588).— 
Various kinds of steel were treated, as Moissan describes, with nitric, 
hydrofluoric, sulphuric acids, &c. From unhammered steel, an iron- 
carbide, FeC 4 , a carbide crystallising in octahedra, and probably of 
the composition FeJJ 2 , and a number of modifications of carbon were 
obtained. Amongst the last, minute, well-formed octahedra, which 
sank in methylenic iodide and on combustion left little ash, were ob¬ 
served. Prom rolled steel, fragments of diamonds with distinct diamond 
structure were obtained in small quantity. Examination of fifty 
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varieties of steel led only in few cases to negative results. Higher 
magnifying powers revealed more numerous diamonds. The very 
small diamonds only visible under powers of from 2500 to 3000 were 
apparently attacked by strong oxidising agents. E. W. W. 

Compounds of Ammonia and of Methylamine with Halogen 
Salts of Lithium. By J. Bonnefoi (Comp, rend*, 1897, 124, 
771—773).—At —18°, dry lithium chloride rapidly absorbs ammonia, and 
forms the compound LiCl,4NH 3 , the dissociation curve of which has been 
determined between -12° and +18°. Its dissociation pressure is 760 mm. 
at 13*3°. At 18°, the compound Li01,3NH 8 is formed, and its disso¬ 
ciation pressure is 760 mm. at 57*5°. At 63°, the compound formed 
is LiCJl^NHj, and at 85° LiCl,HH 3 . In dilute solutions, ammonia has 
no action on lithium chloride, and the ammoniacal lithium chlorides 
are completely dissociated by water in the proportion of 2 litres to 
1 gram-molecule of lithium. The heat of dissolution of the compound 
Li(Jl,3NH-j at 15° is +0*37 Cal., and since that of lithium chloride 
+ 8*43 Cal., it follows that LiCl + 3NH 3 gas develops +34*46 Cal. 
(11*48x3). The corresponding values for the compound Li01,2NH 5 
are +2*67 Cal. and +23*36 Cal. (11*68 x 2) respectively. The conver¬ 
sion of LiCl,2NHj into LiCl,3NH } develops therefore +11*10 Cal. 

Comparing these values with Isamberts results (Abstr., 1878, 697), it 
follows that the heat of combination with ammonia is lower the more 
dissociable the compound. Clapeyron’s formula gives +11*09 Cal. for 
the mean heat of combination with HH 3 , and this agrees well with the 
experimental results. 

Lithium chloride also absorbs methylamine, and at 0° forms the 
compound IACl,4NH 2 Me, the dissociation pressure of which is 760 mm. 
at +30°. 

Dry lithium bromide forms the compound LiBr,4HB\ at —18 3 , 
and its dissociation pressure is 760 mm. at 63 J . C. H. B. 

Silver Diphosphide. By A. Granger (Comp, rend., 1897, 124, 
896—89S).—When phosphorus vapour is passed over finely-divided 
silver heated at 400°, combination takes place, and if the tube is cooled 
suddenly whilst still full of phosphorus vapour, a product of definite 
composition, silver diphosphide , AgP 2 , is obtained. It is soluble in 
nitric acid, and is attacked by chlorine, bromine, and aqua regia. When 
heated in a current of inert gas at the temperature of its formation, 
the diphosphide is completely decomposed. Ho combination of silver 
with phosphorus takes place, and hence the metal, like gold, has the 
peculiarity of combining with phosphorus at 400°, giving it up at 500°, 
and again retaining it at 900°. 

Silver is not attacked by phosphorus trichloride at any temperature 
below that at which the silver phosphide is decomposed, and the products 
are silver chloride and phosphorus. The phosphide can, however, be 
obtained by the action of phosphorus on silver chloride at 300—400°. 

The so-called silver sesquiphosphide of Schrbtter was probably 
identical with this diphosphide. G. H. B. 
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Magnesium Phosphates. By Heinrich Struve (Zdt. cmal. Chem., 
1897, 86,289—298).—The author has prepared throe new compounds of 
phosphoric acid and magnesia. The first, which has the formula 
2Mg0,P 2 0 5 + 7H 2 0 is obtained by dissolving ignited magnesia in boiling 
orthophosphoric acid until the acid reaction has nearly disappeared. 
It separates from the boiling solution as a heavy, white, crystalline 
powder, which under the microscope is seen to consist of rhombs and 
six-sided plates, showing double refraction. The air-dried substance 
loses no water at 100°. On ignition, it becomes anhydrous without 
change of form. A salt of the same composition has been prepared by 
Hager by mixing highly concentrated solutions of sodium ^phosphate 
and magnesium sulphate, and exposing the gelatinous magma to a low 
temperature (8°), when it contracts to a crystalline sediment. 

The second salt, 2Mg0,P 2 0 5 + 15H 3 0,is prepared by adding to a dilute 
solution of sodium phosphate sufficient magnesium sulphate to redis¬ 
solve the precipitate formed at first; it separates gradually in large, 
colourless, striated, prismatic crystals. At 100°, these crystals lobe 
9H 3 0, and the whole on ignition. The third salt, which when air-dried 
has"the same composition, is obtained by precipitating a moderately 
dilute solution of magnesium sulphate with one of sodium phosphate, 
and passing carbonic anhydride through the magma until complete solu¬ 
tion takes place. After discontinuing the passage of the gas, the salt 
separates in small, colourless, prismatic crystals. It differs from tho 
second salt in losing only 8JL£) at 100°, or more slowly at atmospheric 
temperature. When preserved in a stoppered bottle, it decomposes into 
the first salt and water. The solubility of the three salts is 1 part in 
4000 of water. All three acquire a brownish-yellow colour, and strongly 
marked striation when dehydrated. The striation is undoubtedly due 
to the formation of tubular cavities, as is shown by the way in which 
the dehydrated crystals absorb neutral dyes, such as magenta. 

M. J. S. 

Solubility of Mercuric Chloride. By Douglas McIntosh (J. 
Physical Chetn., 1897, 1, 298—300).—Etard (Abstr., 1892, 558) 
found that the curve of solubility of mercuric chloride consists of 
two branches which intersect, the temperature at which the intersec¬ 
tion occurs depending on the solvent used. This should not be the case if 
the change in the slope of the curve is due to a change of one modifica¬ 
tion of solid mercnric chloride into another. The author finds that when 
methylic alcohol is used as solvent, HgC3 2 crystallises out at tempera¬ 
tures above 40 u , HgCl 2 ,CH /OH separating below 35°. The intersection 
of the two branches of the curve occurs at 38*8°. The addition of water 
to the alcohol depresses the transition temperature. The author con¬ 
siders it probable that mercuric chloride forms compounds similar to 
the above with other organic solvents. T. E. 

Effect of a High Temperature on Copper, Bismuth, Silver, 
Tin, Nickel, and Cobalt Sulphides. By A. Mourlot (Compt. 
wad., 1897, 124, 768—771).—When heated in the electric furnace, 
cupric sulphide is converted into cuprous sulphide, and the latter fuses 
and is reduced to metallic copper. Cupric sulphate is also reduced 
to the metal under the same conditions. Bismuth sulphide is readily 
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reduced. Silver sulphide melts and is readily reduced; but reduction 
is not quite complete, and tlio condensed drops of the volatilised metal 
retain traces of sulphur. Stannous sulphide, when not very strongly 
heated, becomes ciystallino, but at a higher temperature volatilises. 
The condensed pioduct lias, however, still the composition of stannous 
sulphide, which, therefore, is a remarkably stable compound. Nickel 
sulphide is first converted into a non-crystalline, bronze-yellow sub¬ 
sulphide, Ni 2 S ; and this, when more strongly heated, loses all its sul¬ 
phur, the reduced metal combining with about 6 per cent, of carbon, 
about 5*5 per cent, existing as graphite. Cobalt sulphide is readily 
obtained by heating the anhydrous sulphate in a small electric furnace ; 
at a higher temperature, it loses all the sulphur, and the metal com¬ 
bines with about 4*7 per cent, of carbon, 4*5 per cent, being in the 
form of graphite. C. H. B. 

Fergusonite Metals; Philippium. By M. Marc Delafontaine 
(Chem . News, 1897, 75, 229—230).—To extract philippium, the ore 
is treated in quantities of 500 grams in a leaden vessel with 1500 
giams of strong hydrofluoric acid, the products are repeatedly treated 
with water, and the insoluble fluorides decomposed in a platinum dish 
with sulphuric acid; sodium dioxide is then added to oxidise any 
uranous salts in the solution, the earths are precipitated by oxalic 
acid, and the ignited precipitate treated with nitric acid. Philippium 
may be separated from the mixed nitrates by fractional decomposition 
by heat, or by fractional precipitation with dilute ammonia or with 
potassium hydrogen oxalate, the separation depending in all cases on the 
lower basic energy of philippium. The author prefers the fractional 
decomposition by heat: the mixture of nitrates is heated until quiet 
fusion has ensued for some minutes, and when cool the red, vitreous 
mass is treated with water, the treatment of the soluble portion being 
repeated until no coloured residue is left. If all the residue dis¬ 
solves, the solution is digested with dilute ammonia in a warm place 
for some hours, and subsequently decomposed at a higher temperature. 
The sub-salts obtained in this way are subjected to new series of 
decompositions until a bright, orange-yellow, basic nitrate is obtained, 
which dissolves slowly in moderately dilute nitric acid to a deep orange- 
red, transparent solution. Philippium forms philippous and philippic 
salts coi i esponding with a white and an orange oxide. The first salts 
are colouiless, stable, and crystallise well, and do not seem to give any 
absorption spectrum in solution. Of the potassium philippous salts :— 
the sulphate is soluble in a saturated solution of potassium sulphate; 
the formate crystallises very slowly from a syrupy solution in fibro- 
radiated masses ; the oxalate , dried at 130°, yields on ignition 51*5 per 
cent, of orange-coloured oxide; the nitrate is colourless and crystalline, 
but, on fusion, yields a’reddish glass, partially soluble in water, and apt 
to form a solution difficult to filter. Philippic oxide is deep orange-red, 
the moist hydroxide being light yellow; with cold, moderately dilute 
nitric acid, it gives a yellow solution, with the strong acid it 
effervesces, becomes hot, and yields colourless philippous nitrate; 
with hydrochloric acid, chlorine is evolved, and it gives proto-salts; it 
is dissolved by other acids when boiled in the presence of alcohol, 
voi*. lxxii. ii. 27 
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Philippium is more closely allied to cerium and terbium than to any 
other of tho cerium metals; but tho behaviour of the salts set forth 
above distinguishes it even from these metals. D. A. L. 

Aluminium Amalgam. By Dmitri P. KoNOWALOPr (Chem. Centr., 
1896, ii, 338; from Pharm . Zdt. Russ., 36, 328—329).—The use of 
aluminium amalgam as a reducing agent has been recommended by 
Hans Wislicenus and Kaufmann, as in many cases it produces insoluble 
products, hence no new substances are introduced into solution. The 
author has investigated the action of water on this amalgam. The 
amalgam prepared as described by the authors mentioned above, after 
washing with alcohol, ether and light petroleum, was diied in a current 
of dry air. It does not act on alcohol containing only a little water, 
even on boiling, but by gradually increasing the amount of water until 
it reaches about 11*36 per cent, a solution is obtained which is attacked 
by the amalgam on boiling, with liberation of hydrogen. Acetic acid 
containing only 0*1 per cent, of water is attacked by the amalgam 
with evolution of more hydrogen than corresponds with the water 
present, but after the action there is no perceptible alteration in the 
freezing temperature of the acid; with larger quantities of water, 
however, the freezing point becomes higher, owing to the production of 
basic aluminium acetate which withdraws a portion of the water. 

E. W. W. 

Formation of Manganese Compounds. By Odin T. Christensen 
( Chem. Centr., 1896, ii, 151; from Oversigt Videnskabernes JSelshabs For- 
7mndlitiger, 1896, 94).—The author did not succeed in preparing a 
manganese alum. Manganic salts are conveniently prepared by a 
method which depends on the oxidation of manganous salts by perman¬ 
ganic acid: Mn 2 O r + 8MnO = 5Mn_,0 3 . Thus manganic phosphate is 
obtained by warming a saturated solution of orthophosphorie acid, to 
which a little acetic acid is added, with manganese sulphate and a 
saturated solution of potassium permanganate. Manganous salts easily 
become oxidised in alkaline solution, and reduce Fehling’s solution with 
separation of cuprous oxide and foimation of manganic tartrate. This 
solution can be used repeatedly as an oxidising agent, since after reduc¬ 
tion it reabsorbs oxygen from the air. Ignited manganese sesquioxide 
is attacked by organic acids snch as lactic and pyrotartaric acids with 
rise of temperature, and in the case of the former an odour of acetalde¬ 
hyde becomes apparent, and a manganous salt is formed. 

E. W. W. 

Preparation of Pure Iron. By Hicks and O’Shea (Chem. Centir., 
1896, i, 293; from Electrician , 1895, 843).—Pure iron is obtained by 
electrolysing a 5 per cent, solution of ferrous chloride to which 
ammonium chloride has been added in quantity sufficient to form the 
double compound FeCl 2 ,2NH 4 OL Any ferric chloride which on electro¬ 
lysis would form "ferric hydroxide, is removed by shaking with pure 
iron in powder. During electrolysis, the content of iron must not be 
allowed to become less than 20 to 30 per cent, of the original 
quantity, and the cathode should be kept completely immersed in the 
solution. The thin copper plate which serves as cathode is cleaned by 
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washing with dilute nitric acid, rubbing with cotton wool and fine 
sand, washing with potassium cyanide solution and finally with water. 
Swedish iron plate, containing 0*027 per cent, of sulphur and 0*010 per 
cent, of carbon, is used for the anode, and is placed in a porous cell in 
order to prevent the spongy carbon separated at the anode from reach¬ 
ing the cathode. The sulphur goes into solution as sulphate, and must 
be removed from time to time with the anode liquor. A current of 
0*08 to 0 2 ampere per 100 sq. cm. of cathode surface at about 0*7 
volt, is employed. The iron is obtained as a compact, silver white pre¬ 
cipitate of velvety appearance. B. W. W. 

Production of Iron Carbide by Direct Combination of Iron 
and Carbon. By Henri Moissan ( Gompt . rend., 1897, 124, 
716—722).—The researches of several previous observers have shown 
that fused or annealed steel contains a crystalline carbide of the com¬ 
position Fe C, and the author has extended these observations to cast 
iron and the products of the direct action of carbon on iron. 

Blooms from three different high blast furnaces were examined in 
the usual way, but no traces of diamonds could be discovered. 

Pure iron was heated with sugar-charcoal in the electric furnace; 
the mass became more and more viscous as the temperature increased, 
but regained its limpidity as it cooled, and the cold metal was found to 
contain only about 1 per cent, of carbon in combination. It would 
seem, therefore, that carbon and iron combine at a high temperature, 
but the compound dissociates as the temperature falls. Nickel behaves 
similarly. It had been observed in the preparation of the diamond 
that the interior of the metal contained brilliant crystals similar to 
iron boride or iron silicide. It seemed that the conditions necessary 
to ensure combination are to avoid complete saturation of the iron by 
carbon and the formation of graphite; Swedish iron, therefore, was 
heated in a carbon crucible for 3 minutes with an arc from a current 
of 900 amp&res and 600 volts., and the fused mass cooled quickly by 
pouring it into water. The product was a very hard and brittle 
metal, often very highly crystalline, and containing very little 
graphite, but from 3 to 4 per cent, of combined carbon. In order to 
isolate any carbide that might be present, the author employed (a) 
the electrolytic method of Mylius, Foerster and Schoene (this vol., ii, 
39), and (6) the action of very dilute acids out of contact with air. 
With small quantities of carbide, a stronger acid may be used. Normal 
nitric acid yields the carbide mixed,with a little carbon, whilst the 
half-normal acid yields the practically pure carbide. In order to 
remove the small quantity of carbon and liquid hydrocarbons that 
imy be mixed with the carbide, the latter is treated with nitric acid 
as tree from water as possible, and is afterwards poured into a large 
quantity of water, washed with alcohol and ether, dried at 100° in a 
current of carbonic anhydride, and allowed to cool in the gas. Instead 
of the treatment with nitric acid, the impure carbide may be boiled 
with a 10 per cent, solution of chromic acid. 

The iron carbide thus obtained forms brilliant white crystals of the 
composition Fe s C; sp. gr. = 7*07 at 16°. It seems to be identical with 
the carbide present in steel (loc. tit.), and is not acted on by oxygen 

27—3 
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at the ordinary temperature, although it is somewhat rapidly decom¬ 
posed by moist air containing carbonic anhydride. When heated, it 
ignites more easily the finer its state of subdivision, and when very finely 
divided ignition takes place in air below 150°. It becomes incandescent 
in sulphur vapour at about 500°, in chlorine below 100°, in bromine 
vapour at about 100°, and is decomposed by iodine, at a red heat, 
without incandescence. Hydrogen chloride decomposes it at about 
600° with liberation of hydrogen containing a small quantity of 
hydrocarbons. Concentrated nitric acid has no action on even the 
finely divided carbide, but on adding a small quantity of water 
decomposition takes place readily. Dilute acids attack the carbide 
less rapidly than they attack metallic iron. When heated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid in sealed tubes, the carbide is decomposed with libera¬ 
tion of a mixture of hydrogen and methane, the proportion of the latter 
being higher the more concentrated the acid. Water and concentrated 
solutions of sodium chloride or magnesium chloride have no action on 
the carbide at 150°. C. H. B. 

Metastannyl Chloride. By Rodolphe C, Engel ( Compt . rencl., 
1897, 124, 765—768).—When sticks of tin, about 5 mm. in diameter, 
are immersed in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*3 or 1*4, a reaction takes place 
without any notable rise of temperature, and the product when washed 
with water and dried in the air has the composition (Sn0 2 )„(H 3 0) 2 „ ; 
400 grams of this product is mixed with 100 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid of 22° B., and after about 15 minutes solution is complete; the 
gummy-looking mass is then diluted with water and filtered. If now 
the filtered liquid is mixed with an equal volume of hydrochloric acid, 
a finely-divided, amorphous, white precipitate is formed, but settles very 
slowly. The supernatant liquid contains some stannic chloride, and it 
follows that the metastannic acid prepared in the manner described 
is mixed with some stannic acid. The precipitate, when washed 
with hydrochloric acid of 22° B. diluted with its own volume of water, 
and dried first on unglazed porcelain, and afterwards in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid and potassium hydroxide, agglomerates to trans¬ 
lucent, deliquescent masses, which dissolve in small quantities of water 
or absolute alcohol. The concentrated aqueous solution can be diluted 
with water if a small quantity of hydrochloric acid is added previously. 
An excess of hydrochloric acid produces a precipitate , the addition of 
water without add also gradually produces a gelatinous predpitate, 
which, after being washed and dried, will recombine with hydrochloric 
add to reproduce the original compound. The soluble chloride has the 
composition Sn 5 O 0 Cl 2 ,4H 2 O, and the gelatinous precipitate produced 
by water is the metastannic acid of Eremy, Sn-0 11 H 2 ,4H 2 0. 

It follows that the chloride obtained in the manner described is 
metastannyl chloride. Stannic chloride in aqueous solution is gradu¬ 
ally converted into the metastannyl chloride, which differs completely 
from the ordinary oxychlorides, such as are formed by dissolving 
stannic acid in a solution of stannic chloride. The oxychlorides, for 
example, are not predpitated by hydrochloric acid, but are converted 
into stannic chloride. Dilute sulphuric add does not precipitate solu¬ 
tions of metastannyl chloride, and it thus differs from the /3-chloride. 
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The author’s experiments indicate the existence of a second meta- 
stannyl chloride corresponding with a second metastannic acid, and this 
will be described in a subsequent paper. C. H. B. 

Crystalline Thorium Nitrate. By Otto Fuhse {Zeit. angw. 
C/tem 1897, 4, 115—116).—When a solution of thorium nitrate is 
evaporated and allowed to crystallise in a warm place, large, well- 
formed crystals belonging to the quadratic system are obtained. They 
contain 6H 2 0. A. W. C. 

Separation of Thoria from Zirconia. By M. Marc Delafontaine 
(Chem. Mws, 1897, 75, 230).—The powdered ore or oxides is fused in 
a platinum crucible with twice its weight of potassium hydrogen 
fluoride; the zirconia is extracted from the solidified mass in the form 
of K 2 ZrF 6 , by means of boiling water containing a few drops of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid; the insoluble fluorides, on treatment with sulphuric acid 
and ignition below a dull, red heat, yield sulphates of thorium, cerium, 
and other earths; these are dissolved in water, precipitated by oxalic 
acid, and the oxalates treated with saturated hot ammonium oxalate, 
which dissolves the thorium salt. B. A, L. 

Bismuth Dichloride. By Victor Thomas {Bull. Soc. Chim. 9 1897, 
[iii], 15, 758—760).—When bismuth dichloride is heated in air or in 
nitric oxide, the products are identical with those which would be 
formed from a mixture of bismuth with the trichloride. This is in 
agreement with Schneider and Weber’s statement, that on heating the 
dichloride alone, it breaks up into the trichloride and the metal. 

M. W.T. 

Action of Air and Nitric Peroxide on Bismuth Iodide and 
Bromide. By Victor Thomas {Bull. Soc. Chim ., 1897, [iii], 15, 
7C0—762).—The author has already shown that bismuth trichloride 
in presence of nitric peroxide in the cold, produces a nitro-chloride, 
which, when heated, decomposes, forming the oxychloride BiOCl. 

With the tribromide and triiodide in the cold, the oxybromide and 
trioxide are formed respectively. In the presence of air, the trihaloids 
form tho corresponding oxy-compounds. M. W. T. 


Physiological Chemistry. 

Hammerschlag’s Method of Estimating the Specific Gravity 
of Blood and Serum. By Leo Zuntz (Pfluger's Archiv , 1897,66, 
530—543).—Hammerschlag’s method consists in placing a drop of 
blood in a mixture of benzene and chloroform, and then adding more 
of one or the other reagent until the drop neither falls nor rises \ then 
the specific gravity of the mixture is taken. The method gives very 
inconstant results, because diffusion occurs between the blood and the 
reagents ,* they and a large number of other possible reagents which 
were tried are therefore not indifferent either to blood or serum. 

W. D. H. 
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The Antagonism of Substances in the Blood which accele¬ 
rate and hinder Coagulation* By Karl Spiro and Alexander 
Ellinger (Zeit. physiol . Chem., 1897, 23, 121—159).—The circulating 
blood is believed to contain antagonistic substances which respectively 
hinder and hasten coagulation. In shed blood, the latter get the 
upper hand. In * peptone blood * and £ leech extract blood,* there is an 
increase of the hindering substances ; and immunity to peptone injec¬ 
tion is caused when the hastening substances are no longer over¬ 
balanced in this way. Nuclein, on the other hand, causes intra¬ 
vascular coagulation by producing a preponderance of the hastening 
substances. The question of the nature of these substances is hardly 
touched on, but an analogy is drawn between them and toxins and 
antitoxins. W. D. H. 

Freezing Point of Milk. By J. Winter ( Compt . rend., 1897, 
124, 777—778).—Polemical, in reply to Bordas and G^nin. 

Non-identity of Lipases of Different Origin. By Maurice 
Hanriot (Compt. rend., 1897,124, 778—781).—Solutions of the serum 
and of the pancreatic juice of the dog were prepared so that both had 
the same hydrolysing effect on monobutyrin in presence of the same 
excess of sodium carbonate. When, however, they were exactly neu¬ 
tralised, and left in contact with monobutyrin for 20 minutes, the 
quantity of acid liberated by the serum solution was nearly twice as 
much as that liberated by the pancreatic solution. It follows that the 
sero-lipase acts energetically in an acid medium, whilst the activity of 
pancreato-lipase is greatly i educed under the same conditions. 

If solutions are prepared of equal activities at 15°, the activity of 
the sero-lipase becomes half as great again at SO 0 and twice as great 
at 42°, whereas the activity of pancreato-lipase remains constant 
through the same interval of temperature. Further, the sero-lipase 
solution retains its activity for several months, whilst the pancreato- 
lipase solution rapidly alters, and loses its activity after a fow days. 

Direct experiments show that the blood of the eel contains the 
same lipase as the blood of the horse, but in much larger quantity. 
The activity of lipase from the serum of the horse increases with the 
alkalinity of the solution, and with 2 grams of sodium carbonate per 
litre, it may become four times as great as under normal conditions. 

Since the ferment of the blood that has the power of rendering 
proteids soluble has its activity increased by the presence of alkali, 
it follows that the smallest variations in the alkalinity of the blood, 
whether due to natural causes or produced by the administi ition of 
such medicines as sodium hydrogen carbonate, must exert an appre¬ 
ciable effect on the processes of assimilation. 0. H. 13. 

Estimation of Sugar. By Eduard Pfluger (2yhrye/s ArJuo, 
1897, 66, 035—640).—Argutinsky has found that muscle free from 
fat and glycogen, and fatigued by work, is richer in nitrogen and 
slightly so in carbon, but poorer in oxygen. This result has not been 
published before, methods having to be devised for accurately de¬ 
termining the fat and carbohydrate of muscle; the method now 
given for the estimation of sugar is a modification of Allihn’s. The 
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main objection to Allihn’s method is that asbestos chemically unites 
with copper, and so some of this metal is lost. The main point about 
the new method is that the copper is weighed as cuprous oxide after 
drying on the filter at 120°. W. D. H. 

Diphtheria Antitoxin. By T. Gregor Brodie (J. PathoL and 
BactenoL, 1897, 4, 460—464).—These experiments were undertaken 
with the view of determining the nature of the substance present in 
the antitoxic diphtheria serum prepared from certain horses, which 
produces a rash. The results are at present incomplete. It was 
found that ether, alcohol, acetone, and chloroform extract a substance 
of an irritating nature from the dried serum; whether this is the 
material sought for is uncertain. The antitoxic properties of the 
serum are considerably weakened when redissolved ; this is in part due 
to the piocess adopted, and the longer the precipitate is left in con¬ 
tact with the precipitant (acetone, or more lapidly with alcohol), the 
greater is the loss of power due to coagulation of proteid matter. 
The antitoxin itself is probably proteid in nature, its solubilities are 
those of a globulin; it will not pass through a gelatin filter, and its 
power is leadily destroyed by dilute alkalis, less readily by dilute 
acids. W. D. H. 

Ethereal Hydrogen Sulphates in the Urine under the In¬ 
fluence of Drugs. By Max Mosse (Zeit. physiol. Chem., 1897, 23, 
160).—Dermatol and tannigen have no influence on the excretion of 
ethereal hydrogen sulphates. Tannalbin increases it; actol diminishes 
it. In spite of the bactericidal influence of silver chloride in plate cul¬ 
tures, neither it nor argonin lessens the excretion ; alcohol also has no 
effect. W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Carbon Compounds as Pood Material for Bacteria. By 
TnEODOfi Bokorny {Pjiuger's Arckiv, 1897,66,114—144).—The experi¬ 
ments described in this paper were mostly made with 0T—0*2 percent, 
solutions of different carbon compounds j and mixtures containing several 
species of bacteria weie employed, but they are not specified. Bacteria 
will grow in solutions of many strong antiseptics of about this strength. 
The usual mineral salts were also added in each case; the amount of 
these did not exceed 0*2 per cent. The experiments were carried on at 
a temperature of 25—30°, and as a rule required 3—6 days, or even 
longer, before the bacteria grew rapidly. 

Methylic alcohol appears to be a fairly good source from which bac¬ 
teria can obtain them carbon ) ethylic and amylic alcohols can also be 
used. Propylic alcohol serves as a food for fungi, but not for bacteria, 
whereas benzylic alcohol in 0*1 per cent, solution is a strong poison. 
Bacteria grow in a 0*08 per cent, solution of phenol, and fungi in a 
0*05 per cent, solution. Orthocresol (0*1 per cent.), quinol (0*05), 
resorcinol (0*05), catechol and phloroglucinol,pyrogallol (0*05),gallic and 
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tannic acids, will not serve as food material for bacteria; the two latter, 
however, allow of the growth of fungi. Ethylene glycol, and glycerol 
are extremely good, whilst tetramethylethylene glycol, 
OH-CMe/OMe/OH, 
is totally useless as food supply*. 

Different organic acids have also been experimented with, mostly in 
neutral solutions. There is one species of bacteria which is capable of 
assimilating formic acid. Acetic, lactic, succinic, tartaric, propionic, 
aspartic, glyoxylic, pyruvic, levulinic, salicylic, parahydroxybenzoic, and 
benzoic acids can all be assimilated by bacteria, although benzoic acid 
acts as a poison to yeast. Oxalic, valeric, citraconic, and mesaconic 
acids, amido- and nitro-cinnamic acids, cinnamic, hydrocinnamic, and 
phthalic acids are of no use as food material. Ethylic acetate, ethylic 
acetoacetate, methylal (1 per cent.), hexamethylenetetramine, acetone, 
acetaldehyde (0*07 per cent.) can be assimilated, but not glyoxal (0*5 
per cent.), paraldehyde, or benzaldehyde. Most carbohydrates, for 
example, cane-sugar, fructose, d-glucose, galactose, milk* sugar, arabinose, 
sorbose, inosite, mannose, and xylose are extremely good food materials; 
rhamnose, however, does not act so well. Among cyano- and amido- 
compounds, acetamide, leucine, methylamine, asparagine, peptone, crea¬ 
tine, and oxamide are extremely useful as sources from which bacteria 
can obtain their carbon. Nitraniline, anisidine, propylamine, and carba¬ 
mide are of but little use; whilst ethylenediamine, diacetonamine, 
trimethylamine, glycocine, potassium thiocyanate, cyanuric acid, and 
orihotoluidine are quite useless. Anisidine and orthotoluidine can 
also serve as sources from which the organisms obtain their nitrogen. 

J. J. S. 

Alcoholic Fermentation -without Yeast Cells. By Eduard 
Buchner {Her., 1897, 30, 1110—1113. Compare this vol., ii, 154).— 
The author finds that the aqueous extract lo&es its fermentative pro¬ 
perties when kept for two days at 0 3 , or for one day at the ordinary 
temperature. This deterioration of the extract is accompanied by a 
loss in coagulable albumin, and the deterioration is attributed to the 
presence of peptonic enzymes. The extract retains its activity much 
longer in the presence of strong solutions of cane-sugar. When the 
extract is mixed with its own volume of a 50 per cent, solution of cane- 
sugar, fermentation continues for 7 days at a moderate temperature, 
and for 14 days at 0°. That the activity i& not due to the presence 
of plasma particles in the extract is proved by the fact that the 
activity of the solution is not destioyed by antiseptics, such as chloro¬ 
form, benzene, sodium arsenite, Ac. TLe extract may also be evapo- 
lated to dryness at 30— 35° under reduced pressure, and an aqueous 
solution of the residue is also capable of fermenting cane-sugar. The 
dried extract may be kept for at least 20 days without losing its active 
properties. In one instance only was it found possible to precipitate 
the active substance, zymase, by the aid of alcohol. 

Well-Cashed yeast was dried at 37": one portion, A, was mixed with 
water and heated to 100 3 , plate cultuies proved that all the cells had 
been destroyed and yet the solution was capable of fermenting a 
sterilised cane-sugar solution; the second portion, B, was heated to 
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140—145° for one hour j this portion, however, was incapable of bring¬ 
ing about fermentation, owing to the destruction of the zymase. 

J. J. S. 

The Cause of Poisoning by Wall-papers containing Arsenic. 
By B. Gosio (Ber., 1897,30, 1024—1026. Compare this vol., ii, 114). 
Mucor muceclo, Aspergillus glaucus , and A. vire?is were the first organisms 
isolated which were capable of decomposing arsenic compounds. The 
author finds that Penicillium Irevicciule is also capable of decomposing 
all solid arsenic compounds, including arsenical dyes; this reaction is 
so delicate that the author has used it as a means of detecting arsenic. 
The nature of the volatile arsenical compounds evolved has not been 
definitely established, although their strongly poisonous character can 
be readily shown. J. J. S. 

The Cause of Poisoning by Wall-papers containing Arsenic. 
By Oskar Emmerling (Ber. 9 1897, 30, 102G. Compare previou& 
abstract).—-The author states that the volatile arsenical compounds 
given off by different micro-organisms during the du imposition of 
solid arsenic compounds is not hydrogen arsenide. Some doubt is also 
thrown on the poisonous nature of these products. J. 3. S. 

Phosphorescence of Wood. By Fr. Kutscher (Zeit. physiol. 
Ckem ., 1897, 23, 109—113).—Most observers agree that the phosphor¬ 
escence of decomposing wood is due to fungoid growth. This conclu&iou 
has been questioned by De Bary. In the present research, De Bary 
is shown to be wrong. The fungus was isolated, cultivated on gelatin, 
and other wood infected with it. Some of the characters of the growth 
are described, although its place in schemes of classification is not 
decided. W. D. H. 

Reduction of Nitrates. By Pierre P. Detrain {Ann. Agron., 
1897, 23, 49—79).—A number of experiments were made in which 
solutions of potassium nitrate were inoculated with straw, fresh 
manure, horse-dung, and peat manure. The re&ults showed the pre¬ 
sence of nitrate-reducing organisms in straw and in fresh manure 
(compare Breal, Abstr., 1892, 1259; and 189C, ii, 444), but not in peat 
manure. The horse-dung contained sufficient to reduce nitrates at 
30°, but there was very slight reduction at the ordinary temperature. 

The denitrifying organisms develop rapidly in solutions containing 
starch and potassium nitrate : there is no development in pure nitrate 
solutions. The organisms will live in starch alone, but in absence of 
nitrate the starch is only very slowly destroyed. Solutions which 
reduce nitrates most rapidly contain starch (0*25), potassium nitrate, 
(0*2) and potassium phosphate (0’01 per cent.). 

Experiments with soil showed the presence of denitrifying organisms, 
and that by adding starch a considerable amount of the nitrates pre¬ 
sent in the soil could be destroyed. The addition of straw containing 
denitrifying organisms to soil had very little effect on the nitrates 
present in the soil. 

The amount of nitrogen utilised by the reducing organisms is very 
slight, nearly the whole of the nitric nitrogen being liberated as gas, 
chiefly free nitrogen. Reduction lakes place more readily in dosed 
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vessels than in the open air, and is retarded by passing air through 
solutions containing starch and potassium nitrate. 

There is no danger of loss of nitrogen by the application of the usual 
amounts of manure. Reduction of nitrates would only take place when 
the manure amounted to 400,000—800,000 kilos, per hectare. It is, 
therefore, quite unnecessary to treat stable manure with sulphuric acid 
before using it. 1ST. H. J. M. 

The Enzyme of Barley which Dissolves Cell-walls. By 
Friedrich Reinitzer {ZglL physiol. Chem., 1897, 23, 175—208).—The 
author failed to obtain cytase, the cell-dissolving enzyme of barley 
described by Brown and Morris (Trans., 1890, 497). The diastase of 
germinating barley has, however, the power of dissolving the readily 
hydrolysible hemicelluloses, which probably have a very widespread 
distribution in the vegetable kingdom ; but many of the hemicelluloses 
are not attacked by diastase. When these pass into solution as germ¬ 
ination proceeds, no doubt some ferment which may be called cytase is 
at work. . W. D. H. 

Composition and Analysis of Wheat. By Amt Girard (Compt. 
rend., 1897,124, 876—882).—In order to be of value for manufacturing 
purposes, chemical analyses of wheat should be made, not on the whole 
grain, but on the products of a mechanical analysis, corresponding as 
closely as possible with the operations of milling. Two analyses, one 
of the usable flour, the other of the bye-products, are generally sufficient. 
On mechanical analysis, four French wheats of 1895 gave: water 14*50 
to 15T2, kernel 83*04 to 85*98, germ 1*16 to 1*50, envelope 12*52 to 
15*61 = 100. The average weight of a grain was 0*038 to 0*051 gram. 

Of substances soluble in water, the proportion in flour is generally 
given as 10 to 12 per cent, of the weight of the wheat, and they are said 
to consist of about 50 per cent, of glucose and dextrin. These results 
are, however, erroneous, and are due to the action of the diastases in 
the wheat during the somewhat long soaking in water which is 
generally given for the purpose of extracting the soluble matter. 
Accurate estimations are obtained by agitating the flour with ice-cold 
water for about 4 hours ; the proportion of soluble matter does not 
exceed 4 or 5 per cent, and it contains a very small quantity of glucose 
and no dextrin. It is only by the use of a low temperature that the 
action of the diastases can be minimised; such antiseptics as could be 
used are without effect. 

When the aqueous solution at 0° is mixed with four times its volume 
of alcohol of 95° a white, flocculent precipitate is formed, which contains 
no dextrin but consists of nitrogen compounds (including diastases) 
together with about 1 per cent, of galactin, the gum corresponding with 
galactose and described by Muntz. The alcoholic liquid contains no 
dextrose, but from 1 to 2 per cent, of "saccharose. 

The ordinary method of estimating gluten is the simplest and most 
accurate, but it is important that it should be dried at 100—105°, and 
the drying is facilitated by first coagulating the gluten by immersing it 
for a few minutes in boiling water. The proportion of glutenin and 
gliadin in the gluten should be estimated by Fleurent's method ( Comp ' 
rend., 123, 327), since when the ratio differs much fiom l 2j per coni, ol 
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the former, to 75 per cent, of the latter, the flour does not yield bread 
of such good quality. 

Starch is generally estimated by difference or more rarely by conver¬ 
sion into sugar, but direct estimation by washing, collecting on a very 
fine sieve and drying at 100—105°, is simpler and at least as accu¬ 
rate. For the estimation of fat, crystallisable benzene is preferable to 
ether. 

Analyses of the four French wheats previously referred to gave the 
following results : Water 14*74 to 15*58; matter soluble in water 3*12 
to 4*00 per cent., consisting of glucose 0*09 to 0*21, saccharose 0*86 t& 
1*70, nitrogen compounds 1*02 to 1*28, galactin, <&c., 0*52 to 0*99, inor¬ 
ganic matter 0*22 to 0*36; matter insoluble in water 79*94 to 80*94 
per cent., consisting of gluten 7*45 to 8*32, starch 69*88 to 71*22, fat 
0*84 to 1*12, inorganic matter 0*20 to 0*40, cellular matter and debris 
0*22 to 0*25 ; acidity in terms of sulphuric acid 0*006 to 0*011. The 
ratio of«glutenin to gliadin varied from 25/62 to 25/87. <J. H. B. 

Manure Value of Oil Cakes. By L. Malpeaux {Ann. Agron., 
1897, 23, 28—42).—Field experiments were made in which barley and 
sugar-beet were grown without manure, with sodium nitrate (300 kilos, 
per hectare), and with nine different kinds of oil cake (1000 kilos, per 
hectaie). In a second series, superphosphate was applied in addition 
to the nitrogenous manures, and also to a plot not otherwise manured. 
Two similar series of pot experiments were also made. 

The effect produced by the cakes is chiefly due to the nitrogen they 
contain. The different cakes vary considerably in value. The use of 
superphosphate in addition to cake is not necessary when the soil con¬ 
tains over 0*1 per cent, of phosphoric acid. The best time for apply¬ 
ing cake is the autumn; when applied in the spring, the results are 
uncertain, being dependent on climatic conditions. Of the different 
cakes employed, sesame cake was the most effective : earth nut cake 
was less favourable, rape cake, cotton cake, and castor-oil cake still 
lesb so. This scale of value is, however, not absolute, being based on 
only one year’s results. IT. H. J. M. 

Bat Guano from Eboli, Salerno. By J ules Paris {Ann. Agron., 
1897, 23, 47—18).—The sample analysed contained: water 18*02, 
mineral matter 52*87, and nitrogen (almost entirely as nitrates) 2*996 
per cent. The ash, of which 25*61 per cent, was soluble, had the 
following percentage composition :— 

K>0. Na,0. CaO. MgO. Al a 0 3 & Fe a 0 3 . Fj 0 5 . Insol. in HCL 

2*08 0 81 13-84 0*18 16*85 20*69 44*69 

Of the phosphoric acid, 47*96 per cent, was soluble in ammonium 
citrate. The ash contained a small amount of copper, and traces of 
manganese. It is suggested that the presence of copper is due to the 
bats having eaten insects containing copper (comparo Griuuti, fflcercfte 
sulla Diffusion# del Jiame, Naples, 1881.) N. II. J. M. 
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Apparatus for Gas Analysis. By Otto Bleier (Ber. } 1897, SO, 
1210—1211. Compare ALstr., 1896, ii, 70; this vol., ii, 280).—The 
author has implored the gas burette which he formerly described by 
replacing the upper tap by a three way tap, so that gas can be trans¬ 
ferred from the pipette to the burette without either loss or addition. 

A. H. 

Preparation of Reagents Free from Arsenic. By Joscr Haeer- 
mann (Zeit. ongw. Chem ., 1897, 201—202).—Hydrochloric acid is 
mixed with a little potassium chlorate (0-5 gram per litre is generally 
sufficient), and the liquid distilled and condensed in a receiver con¬ 
taining an appropriate amount of water; the distillation is stopped 
when about 75 per cent, of the acid has distilled over. All the arsenic 
remains in the retort, and the distillate will not contain a trace of 
it; it contains a small amount of free chlorine, however, which in 
toxicological investigations is of no consequence. 

Ammonia, free from arsenic, may be obtained by adding to the com¬ 
mercial article a little potassium permanganate, heating the mixture 
in a Bask and passing the gas into distilled water. 

Ammonium sulphide, free from arsenic, is obtained by passing 
hydrogen sulphide into the purified ammonia. To obtain the hydro¬ 
gen sulphide free from arsenic, the excess of moisture is removed, and 
the gas is then passed first through a tube containing a small quantity 
of iodine and subsequently through a wash bottle containing water. 

L. de K. 

A Simple Method of Quantitative Analysis by Means of 
the Telephone. By Hugo Erdmann {Ler., 1897, 30, 1175—1182). 
—The solubility of sparingly soluble substances has been determined 
from the electric conductivity of the saturated solutions (Kohlrauscli 
and Bose, Abstr., 1894, ii, 7), and the same property has been utilised 
by Beckmann to evaluate milk, wine, and beer. Taking advantage of 
the considerable differences in conductivity exhibited by solutions of 
potassium chloride, bromide, and iodide, the author has elaborated a 
method by which mixtures of these electrolytes may be analysod 
quantitatively by means of the wire-bridge and telephone. 

To the extremities of the wiie, which are placed in connection 
through an induction apparatus situated in a neighbouring room, are 
connected two Arrhenius’ resistance cylinders TF and W' 9 with the 
junction of which the sliding-piece communicates through a telephone; 
in order to eliminate the effect on conductivity produced by tempera¬ 
ture, both cylinders are placed in the same vessel containing water. If 
now a mixture of potassium chloride and bromide is to be analysed, 
the cylinders are filled with a 1 per cent, solution of the former salt, 
and the position of minimum disturbance recorded; W is then refilled 
with a 1 per cent, solution of potassium bromide, and a fresh observa¬ 
tion made. The mixture of unknown composition is afterwards in- 
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troduced into TF, in the form of a 1 per cent, solution, when its 
conductivity may be compared with that of the pure potassium 
chloride; the ratio of the resistance of the latter to the resistance of 
tho mixture decreases as the percentage of potassium bromide in the 
mixture is increased, and the decrease being directly proportional to 
the rise in percentage of potassium bromide, the amount of the latter 
salt which is present in the mixture may be calculated. 

This method of analysis has been applied to mixtures of potassium 
chloride with potassium bromide, potassium bromide with potassium 
iodide, and potassium chloride with potassium iodide, and also to a 
mixture of potassium sulphate with rubidium sulphate. M. O. F. 

Separation of Chlorine and Bromine. By Henri Baubigny 
and Paul Rivals (Oompt. Tend ,, 1897, 124, 859—862).—It is well 
known that potassium permanganate does not decompose alkali 
bromides or chlorides in aqueous solution. If, however, the alkalis 
are displaced by some other metals, decomposition may take place. 
Cupric bromide is decomposed by the permanganate at tho ordinary 
temperature with liberation of bromine, but cupric chloride is not 
affected. In order to separate the two halogens in this way, the care¬ 
fully neutralised solution of chloride and bromide is mixed with excess 
of cupric sulphate, and potassium permanganate is added and the 
liquid allowed to evaporate in a vacuum over potassium hydroxide 
at the ordinary temperature. A large, flat dish should be used, so that 
the residual salt forms only a thin film in which very little bromine 
can be occluded. If necessary, the residue may be moistened with 
water and again allowed to evaporate under the same conditions. The 
chlorine is precipitated with silver nitrate containing a considerable 
proportion of nitric acid, after the permanganate has been reduced with 
sulphurous acid. 

If aluminium sulphate is substituted for cupric sulphate, there is 
considerable loss of chlorine under the same conditions. C. H. B. 

Study of Kjeldahl’s Process and its Modifications. By G 
RivikRE and G. Bailhache (Hull, tioc, Chivn 1897, [iii], 15, 806—811). 
—The authors employ sodium pyrophosphate in place of the potassium 
sulphate generally used. A table showing the time occupied by the 
analysis, and the results obtained by different methods, is given. 

M. W, T. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Nitrous Acid. By E. Rieglee 
(Zeit. cmaL Ohem 1897,36, 306—307).—A typical solution is prepared 
by dissolving 0*406 gram of silver nitrite in hot water, adding a small 
excess of sodium chloride, and diluting to a litre. Of the clear solution, 
100 c.c. is again diluted to a litre, and 100 c.c. of this dilution (corres¬ 
ponding with 0*001 gram of Ng0 3 ) is mixed in a flask with about 
0*05 gram of crystallised naphthionic acid, 5—6 drops of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and, after thorough shaking, 30 drops of strong 
ammonia. The solution to be assayed is treated in like manner, and 
the rose-red colours compared in a colorimeter. 0*00001 gram of N 2 0 8 
in 100 c.c r can be estimated by this method. M. «T. S. 
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Estimation of Carbon in Ferro-Chrome. By Harry Brearley 
and JXunoLr L. LcrrLER {Chew. News , 1897, 75, 211—243). — The 
pulverised feiro-chrome is mixed with pulverised lead chromate, placed 
in a boat, and burnt in a cunent of oxygen in a tube packed with 
copper oxide; the reaction in the boat, which has to be assisted by 
heating with a foot blowpipe, takes place with great rapidity at one stage 
and is sluggish at another; therefore a reservoir is interposed, at the 
oxygen supply end, to accommodate the rush of gas and to Subsequently 
permit of its steady passage through the tube \ moreover, the tube is 
protected against the great heat by wrapping it first with paper and 
then with asbestos millboard, the paper leaving a layer of ash that pre¬ 
vents the asbestos fusing to the glass; millboard is also used to 
prevent the porcelain boat employed from fusing to the tube. Zinc 
oxide and litharge used instead of lead chromate did not give satisfac¬ 
tion ; with copper oxide, the heat has to be greater and the reaction is less 
violent; but lead dioxide is effective and convenient, for it does not 
require the aid of a blowpipe flame. D. A. L. 

Solubility of Potassium Platmochloride in Alcohol. By 
M. Peligot (Zeit. anal . Chem., 1897, 36, 322 ; from Mon. sci, [iv], 6, 
872).—One litre of alcohol at 20° dissolves the following amounts of 
potassium platmochloride : 

Strength of alcohol. 85 90 95 per cent. 

Potassium platmochloride dissolved 0*180 0*100 0*030 gram. 

A mixture of 800 c.c. of 95 per cent, alcohol and 200 c.c. of ether 
dissolves 0*027 gram. These corrections are not applicable to potas¬ 
sium estimations, since the solubility is modified by the presence of 
sodium platmochloride. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Potassium. By Henry 1ST. Warren (Chem. News, 
1897, 75, 256).—The solution of the alkali chlorides is heated and 
evaporated to a small bulk with excess of platinic chloride, and then 
mixed with double the original quantity of a mixture of amylic 
alcohol and ether in equal proportions. The precipitate is washed 
with the same mixture, heated to the boiling point with formic acid, 
and the precipitated platinum washed, dried, and weighed ; the per¬ 
centage of potassium is calculated from this weight. D. A L. 

Testing Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate. By George Lunge 
(Zeit. angw. Chem., 1897, 169—171).—The author communicates a 
process originated by Sundstrom, and thinks that it may be recom¬ 
mended. The sample is dissolved in cold water and titrated with 
standard soda, which has been nearly saturated with baryta (so as to 
be perfectly free from carbonate), until a drop of the liquid gives a 
brown coloration with silver nitrate. From the results, the excess of 
carbonic acid present above that required for the normal carbonate 
can easily be calculated. 

Another portion of the sample is then titrated with standard acid, 
using methyl-orange as indicator. We have then the means for calcu¬ 
lating the purity of the salt. L. de K. 

r Estimation of Zinc Oxide. By Emily Aston and L ISTewton 
(Chem. News, 1897, 75, 133—134).—Fresenius states that zinc oxide 
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when mixed with sulphur, and gradually heated to redness in a 
current of hydrogen is quantitatively transformed into zinc sulphide. 
The authors find this to be the case with zinc oxide piepared by ig¬ 
nition from the carbonate, sulphide or sulphate; but with oxide prepared 
from the nitrate, in the manner set forth below, the result falls short of 
the theoretical by some 10 per cent., a number that is reduced by very 
small quantities at a time by repeating the operation, which, in one 
case, was done above 22 times ; but even then the quantity of zinc sul¬ 
phide did not exceed 96 per cent, of the theoretical. The oxide, that 
behaved in this manner, was prepared by dissolving practically pure 
zinc in pure nitric acid, evaporating the solution to dryness, dissolving 
the residue in water, filtering the solution, treating the filtrate with a 
few drops of ammonium sulphide, agitating frequently, and again 
filtering. This solution was then evaporated to dryness, the residue 
dried at 150°, and ignited first in a blowpipe and then in a muffle. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of Manganese in Manganous and Permanganic 
Solutions. By Antonio Longi and S Camilla (Gazzrtta, 1897, 27, 
i, 97—117) —The authors have re-investigated Yolhard’s modification 
(Abstr., 1880, 141) of Gensard’s method {Bull. Soc. Chim ., [ii], 1, 88) 
of estimating manganese in a manganous solution by titrating it 
with potassium permanganate, when the following reaction occurs; 
3MnO + Mn 2 O r = 5Mn0 2 ; addition of nitric acid to the solution, as 
recommended by Yolhard, does not clarify it successfully, but this 
object may be attained by titrating in a solution containing about 
0*025 per cent, of manganese and 0*5 per cent, of zinc sulphate. 
Meinecke’s criticisms (Rep. Anal. Ghem., 1885, 5, 1) of Yolhard’s 
method are mostly unfounded. The manganous solution containing 
zinc sulphate is titrated at the boiling temperature with N/10 potas¬ 
sium permanganate solution until a persistent red colour is obtained; 
the precipitate should settle readily, leaving the supernatant liquid 
clear. Any adherence of manganese dioxide to the sides of the flask 
is due to the latter being dirty, and may be prevented by previously 
washing with a sulphuric acid solution of chromic anhydride. After 
cooling the titrated solution, a check on the result is obtained by 
adding potassium iodide and hydrochloric acid, and titrating the 
liberated iodine with thiosulphate; this is the more necessary when 
much chromium salts are present, since these obscure the end reaction 
with permanganate, and in such a case it is advisable to filter ofE the 
manganese dioxide through a filter paper before treating it with 
potassium iodide. 

Permanganates may be determined by titration with a manganous 
salt in neutral solution, or in one slightly acidified with acetic or 
nitric acid. The estimations may be performed in presence of chromic 
acid, nickel, cobalt, and lead. W. J. P. 

Separation of Nickel from Cobalt and Iron, and of Cobalt 
from Aluminium. By Eugenio Pinebua (Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 
862—863).—Nickel chloride is insoluble at a low temperature in 
ether saturated with hydrogen chloride, whereas cobalt and ferric 
chlorides dissolve readily. In order to utilise these facts for analytical 
purposes, the metals are converted into chlorides, which are dissolved 
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m the smallest possible quantity of watei, a modelatcly luge quantity 
of a mixtuie of equal volumes of concentiated hydiochlouc acid, and 
oidmaiy, 01 piefci ably diy, ethei is added, and a cuilent of hydiogen 
chlonde 1 passed into the 1 quid, which is cooled m inuxtmoof ice 
and s It Lhe ^cllaw ]i<cqitiie of mchcl rhliude i wished with 
oHiei satm a ♦ 1 with li^diogen chlonde, at hi by dor million md 
aftei waids on a hlrei 

The socallel paie compounds of nickel and cobalt no genoialiy 
mote 01 less impuie, the *oimei contain cobalt and lion, and the 
lattex contain nickel and non 

"When applying this method to the sepal at ion of nickel fiom lion, 
the piecipitate mu^t be \ ei} well washed, ledissolvcd m watoi, and the 
operation lep ated seveial times in oidei to elm unite the non which 
the nickel chlonde obstinately letamb 

Cobalt can be sepai ated fiom aluminium m the •nine way, the 
aluminium chloride being precipitated C H B 

Separations with Alk ali Acetates By Harry Brearley 
{Che a Neils 1897, 75, 253—254) —'Tho authoi shows that the 
quantity of scdium oi ammonium acetate leqmied to completely pie 
cipitate the non fiom “ neutiahsed ” solutions of feinc chlonde (that is, 
solutions of feme hydroxide m feme chlonde) is diminished by the 
piopoition of hydxoxide, and mcieased by the amount of fiee acetic 
acid in bolutxon Incidentally, it is obsei ved that small quantities of non 
may be lemoved fiom solutions by an asbestos filter, and that salts of 
the alkalis exeit to a certain extent a neutralising effect, the chloiides 
being moie active than the mtrateb m this lespect D A L 

Estimation of Titanic Acid By J J 4oirs Morgan {Chem News, 
1897, 75, 131) —The uthoi appioves of the following combination of 
the methods oL Arnold and of Blan The oie, mixed with 1 giam oi 
ammomum pbosjihate in solution in a small quantity of watei, is dis¬ 
solved m hydrochlonc acid, and the solution evapoiated to diyness 
The lebidue is well dned (“ well baked ”), exiiacted with hydiochlouc 
acid, the solution diluted, and the lesidue, which contains all the 
titanic acid as pho^photitanate of non, is collected, washed fiee from 
non salts with hot dilute hydiochlouc acid and cold watei, and aftei 
diying is fused ux * platinum ciucible with ten tunes its woignt of 
potassium coibonatc The ma s is ticated, and washedcaiefully, with 
hot watei, and the diied lesidue is fused m a platinum ciucible, at a low 
led heat, ioi naif an horn with about 6 giams of potassium hydiogen 
sulphate Wkn cold, the mass is tieated with 10 c c of hydiochlouc 
acid and 50 c c of sulphuious acid, filteied, and washed with hot watei , 
20 gi ams of sodium acetate m aqueous solution is added to the solution, 
which is then boiled fci a few minutes with one sixth of its volume of 
acetic acid, the precipitate ib washed, dued, ignited, and weighed as 
TiO^ 

Pig non without addition of ammonium phosphate when the phos- 
phoius is high and the titanium low, is dissolved in nitnc acid 
(sp gi =1 20), and the solution evaporated to diyness, the residue 
is then thoioughlj dried, dissolved m hydrochloric acid, and the drying 
repeated, finally, the mass is again dissolved m hydiochlouc acid, and 
the solution diluted, filteied and ticated as above. D. A L 
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Estimation of Sugar. By Eduard PflIjger (Pjluyers Archiv, 
1897, 06, 635—640).—See this vol., ii, 378. 

Lactic Acid. By Ferdinand Ulzer and Heinrich Seidel 
(Monatsh., 1897, 18,138—141).—The purity of a sample of lactic acid 
can be estimated conveniently by dissolving about 1 gram of the 
sample in 100 c.c. of water containing 3 grams of potassium hydroxide; 
adding gradually, and with continual shaking, a 5 per cent, solution of 
potassium permanganate until the liquid has no longer a green, but a 
bluish-black colour, boiling (when the bluish-black colour must still 
remain), decolorising by the addition of hydrogen peroxide or sul¬ 
phurous acid, filtering, acidifying with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
titrating the oxalic acid with standard permanganate solution. It is 
assumed that the lactic acid has been oxidised in accordance with the 
equation C 3 H 6 0, + 50 — C 2 H. 2 0 4 + 2H 2 0 + C0 2 . In this way, a sample 
of Merck’s “ chemically pure ” acid was found to contain 90*13 per 
cent. C 3 H fi 0 3 ; by boiling with excess of standard potassium hydroxide 
and titrating the excess, 89 50 was found. The same sample gave only 
74*05 per cent, when titrated with potassium hydroxide in the cold, 
so that it must have contained a large amount of lactone-anhydride ; 
a sample of commercial acid was found to contain an even larger 
amount. 

Palm’s method of estimating lactic acid (Abstr., 1887, 307), by pre¬ 
cipitating with lead acetate and alcoholic ammonia, and weighing the 
precipitate as 3Pb0,20 3 H b 0 y , after drying it at 100°, does not give 
concordant results. C. F. B. 

Estimation of Added Water in Milk by the Freezing Point 
MEethod. By Hartog J. Hamburger (Rec. trav. C/dm., 1896, 15, 
349—355. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 550).—The mean lowering of 
the freezing point of numerous samples of milk examined by the author 
is 0*561°, the lowering of the freezing points varying between 0*574 and 
0*556. Not only can the method bo used for detecting added water, but 
also for estimating the amount, amounts beyond 3 per cent, being 
easily estimated. J. J. 8. 

Testing American Lard. By von Baumer (ZeiL angio . Chem., 
1897, 210—215, 247—254).—The author has taken tlio iodine absorp¬ 
tion of lards after removing the bulk of the lard-stearin by means of 
amylic alcohol, but has not obtained satisfactory results. For instance, 
a mixture of 75 parts of tallow and 25 parts of cotton-seed oil still 
came within the limits of genuine lard. 

The only good method for the detection of cotton-seed oil in lard is 
the iodine absorption figure of the liquid fatty acids, which for European 
lards does not exceed 94, but unfortunately American lards which 
are undoubtedly genuine often give a figure even as high as 104. 

L. de K. 

Assay of Commercial Xylidines. By Wilhelm Yaubel (ifei's. 
anal. Chem 1897, 36, 285—289).—Commercial xylidines contain five 
iaomerides, namely, those having the 1:2:4, 1:2 :3, 1:3 :4, 1 :3:2, 
and 1:4:2 constitutions. Of these, the 1:3:4 and 1:4:2 compounds 

VOL. LXXI. ii. 28 
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usually predominate, the former being technically the most important 
of the five. A rough assay may be made by mixing 100 grams of the 
substance with an equal weight of glacial acetic acid. Hydrochloric 
acid is sometimes used, but the results are less trustworthy. After 

24 hours, the precipitate is collected on a suction filter, air dried, and 
weighed. It consists mainly of the acetate of 1:3:4-xylidine, which 
is practically insoluble in acetic acid, but it is liable to be con¬ 
taminated to a considerable extent with the acetate of 1:2: 4-xylidine, 
and with acetyl derivatives of all the isomerides. The acetate of 
1:3:2-xylidine is fieely soluble. All the acetyl derivatives, when 
treated with nascent bromine, absorb one atom of bromine, as do also 
the two metaxylidines, whereas the ortho- and para-xylidines absorb two 
atoms. If therefoie the acetyl derivatives are hydrolysed before 
bromination, which may be accomplished by boiling for 10 minutes 
with hydrochloric acid, a titration of the bases with hypobromite and 
acid will afford the data for calculating how much of the ortho- and 
para-xylidines have been precipitated with the asymmetric metaxylidine. 

Estimation of Urea in Urine. By E. Riegler ( J . Pharm 1897, 
[vi], 5, 30—31).—One c.c. of urine is mixed with 2 c.c. of Millon’s 
reagent (10 c.c. of mercury dissolved in 130 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. 
gr. 1*4, and then diluted with 140 c.c. of water), and the liquid 
boiled. The amount of urea present is deduced from the quantity of 
nitrogen and carbonic anhydride evolved. An apparatus is described 
and a table is given for the calculation of results. M. W. T. 

Differentiation of the Alkaloids by means of their Micro- 
crystalline Precipitates. By Vadam ( J . Pharm , 1897, [vi], 5, 
100—105).—The author describes the appearance and mode of forma¬ 
tion of the crystalline precipitates which are formed on adding the 
various reagents described in a previous paper (this voL, ii, 292) to 
the more common alkaloids. M. W. T. 

Estimation of Caffeine. By W. A. Puckner (J. Anver, Ghent, 
Mac , 1896, 18, 978—981).—The author confirms Allen’s statement 
that caffeine may be removed from acid solutions by means of chloro¬ 
form, hut he finds that the larger the amount of free acid the more 
diilicult it is to extract the alkaloid. In the first set of expeiiments, 
a quantity of caffeine varying from 0*1285 to 0-4416 gram was dis¬ 
solved in 50 c.c. of 1 per cent, sulphuric acid, and treated first with 

25 and then three times in succession with 10 c.c. of chloroform, when 
it was found that the alkaloid had all but completely passed into the 
chloroform. 

In the second experiment, 1*0137 gram of caffeine was dissolved in 
60 c c. of 10 per cent, sulphuric acid, and it now required five successive 
extractions with 25 c.c. of chloroform before the bulk of the alkaloid 
had been extracted, whilst four more treatments with 25 c.c. of chloro¬ 
form each were necessary to remove the last traces. L. de K. 

Separation of Codeine and Morphine. By L. Fouquet (J. 
Pharm 1897, [vi], 5, 49—50).—Codeine and morphine may be easily 
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separated by taking advantage of tlioir relative solubilities in aiiisoil; 
the respective solubilities in parts by weight per 100 being 

Temperature. 9° 16° 32 3 100° 150° 

Morphine Insoluble Insoluble Insoluble 0*95 4*80 

Codeine 7*80 15*28 — 164*00 — 

Codeine, when once crystallised from anisoil, is soluble at 0° to the 
extent of 10*75 parts per 100. M. W. T. 

Estimation of Morphine in Opium and Opiates. By 
Alexandre Grandval and Henri Lajoux {J. Pharm., 1897, [vi], 5, 
153—158).—A detailed account of the method of procedure is given. 
The morphine and narcotine are precipitated from alcoholic solution 
by means of ammonia, and the narcotine subsequently removed by 
treating the mixture of the two alkaloids with chloioform. 

If the piecipitate of the mixed alkaloid contains much resinous 
matter, it should be treated with hydrochloric acid and water to dis¬ 
solve the alkaloids, filtered, the filtrate nearly neutralised, and evapo¬ 
rated to a small bulk. The impurities may now be filtered off, and the 
morphine and nareotine precipitated from the solution as before. 

M. \V. T. 

Testing Quinine. By Oswald Hesse {Arch Pharm ., 1897, 235, 
114—125).—Polemical. A reply to Kubli (this vol., ii, 168). Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1896, ii, 550. 3. J. S. 

Estimation of Quinine. By David Howard {Pharm. J. Trans., 
[iv], 3, 505—507).—The paper deals mainly with small, but essential, 
points in the ordinary methods of testing the purity of commercial 
quinine sulphate. The author remarks that it is, perhaps, not wise to 
insist on the use of a chemically pure salt in pharmacy, as the other 
cinchona alkaloids are not only innocuous, but have the same thera¬ 
peutic effects as quinine, although in a lower degree. 

The most common impurity is cinchonidine sulphate, and this is 
best tested for by crystallising the bulk of the quinine as acid sulphate. 
The mother liquor is then shaken with ammonia and ether, which will 
cause the greater portion of the cinchonidine to crystallise out. This, 
according to the author’s expeiience, contains, however, a notable 
amount of quinine, from which it may be freed by dissolving il in 
absolute alcohol and adding 2*1 c.c. of 50 per cent, sulphuiic acid for 
every gram of the alkaloid present. The cinchonidine now almost 
entirely crystallises as sulphate and may be collected as such. A 
process is given to recover the little cinchonidine still dissolved by the 
ether, but this the author considers unnecessary in practice. The 
ethereal solution is, however, likely to contain hydroquinine, an alka¬ 
loid not generally suspected, but occurring lately, sometimes to the 
extent of 4 per cent., in commercial samples of quinine sulphate. The 
ethereal solution is evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in 
dilute sulphuric acid, cooled to zero, and a 4 per cent, solution of 
potassium permanganate added until the reddish colour is but 
slowly discharged. After filtering from the precipitated manganese 
oxide, the liquid is rendered alkaline with ammonia and agitated with 
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ether. This is then shaken with dilute sulphuric acid, which dis¬ 
solves the hydroquinine, and the latter is obtained as solid sulphate by 
neutralising the solution with soda. 

The tests for the purity of quinine sulphate provided in the German, 
Italian, American, and Dutch pharmacopoeias are given; these are all 
based on the insolubility of the inferior cinchona alkaloids in ammonia 
and the comparatively large solubility of quinine in that reagent. 
When applying the ammonia test, the bulk of the quinine sulphate 
must be first removed by recrystallisation, but the author observes 
that it is not possible to entirely prevent the formation of a double 
compound of quinine sulphate and cinchonidine sulphate, which is only 
slightly soluble. The best results are obtained by filtering off when 
the liquid has cooled down to 50°. L. de K. 

Detection of Ground Olive Stones in Pepper. By Domenico 
Martelli {Staz. Sper. Agrar ., 1895,28, 53—56. Compare Gillet, Abstr., 
1889, 88; Chevreau, Rep . Pharm., 1889, 45, 203; Jumeau, Jour. 
Phttrm 1889, fv], 20, 442).—The pepper (0*5 gram) is placed in a 
flat porcelain dish, covered with a phloroglucinol solution, prepared 
by digesting phloroglucinol for a day or two with 50—60 parts of 
hydrogen chloride, sp. gr. = 1*1, and carefully heated until acid fumes 
begin to be evolved. In presence of olive stones, or similar substances 
(shells of almonds, walnuts, &c.), an intense cherry-red coloration is 
produced, readily distinguished fiom the yellow or brownish-red colora¬ 
tion acquired by pepper. When water is added and then poured off, a 
violet-red powder, consisting almost entirely of dyed olive stones, or 
other impurity, remains. 

By employing mixtures of pure pepper and ground olive stones, it 
was found possible to detect 10 per cent, of impurity without using a 
microscope. 1ST. H. J. M. 

Detection of Horse Flesh. By W. ITiebel (Zeit. anal. Chem ., 
1897, 36, 267—268; from Zeit. Fleisch und Milchhyyiene , 1,185, 210 ; 
5, 86, 130).—Horse flesh differs from beef, veal, pork, and mutton in 
containing a much larger proportion of glycogen and dextrose. To 
estimate the glycogen, 50 grams of the flesh is digested on the water 
bath for 6—8 hours with 200 c.c. of potash solution (1*5—2 grams of 
potash) and the estimation made by the method of Brucke and Kiilz 
(Abstr., 1872, 83; Zeit. anal . Cltein., 22, 299), or, if starch or dextrin 
be present, by that of Landwehr (Abstr., 1884, 1287). For the dex¬ 
trose estimation, 100 grams of finely chopped flesh is thrice extracted 
by boiling for 3 minutes with 500 c.c. of water, and the decolorised 
extract evaporated to 100 c.c. and titrated with Fehling’s solution. 
If both constituents are calculated as dextrose (162 parts of glycogen 
= ISO parts of dextrose), values ranging from 3*8 to 6*19 per cent, 
are obtained for horse flesh, whilst the upper limit for the other kinds 
of flesh may be taken as 1 per cent., both being calculated on the dry, 
fat-free substance. The presence of liver, or the flesh of very young 
calves (both often employed in sausages), raises the normal limit. The 
pale colour of young veal, and the characteristic brownish-red colour* 
of horse flesh, will assist in distinguishing these cases. M. J. S. 
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Absorption Spectra of some Compounds in the Gaseous 
and Liquid States. By J. Pauer (Chem. Cent a, 189G, i, 1122 j 
from Ber. Bkysikal.-Med. Soc. Erlangen , 27,120—126).—The substances 
examined were benzene, toluene, the xylene®, ethylbenzene, chloro-, 
bromo-, iodo-, nitro-, amido-, azo-, and amidoazo-benzene; carbon bi¬ 
sulphide, pyridine, thiophen, anthracene, and naphthalene. Their absorp¬ 
tion spectra are in the ultra-violet, and were therefore in each case 
photographed. All the compounds in the liquid state, or in solutions 
of suitable concentration, give lise to absorption bands near the 
cadmium lines 17—20 (Mascartfs definition). The absorption spectra 
of the same substance in solution in different solvents show a displace¬ 
ment towards the red which increases with tho refractive index or the 
dispersion of the solvent. The ab^oiption spectra of tho vapours con¬ 
sist of lines, or groups of lines, which form one or more hands as the 
substance passes from the gaseous to the liquid state. The position of 
the bands for the liquid is always nearer the red than that of the lines 
or groups of lines, for the vapour. 

The influence of constitution on the absorption in the ease of the 
benzene derivatives was not found to follow any regular course. The 
character of the absorption alters entirely with the substitution of 
different hydrogen atoms. Nitrobenzene and iodobenzene in the gaseous 
state give rise to no lines whatever. Benzene, naphthalene, and anthra¬ 
cene in solution each give four bands, which lie nearer to the red the 
greater the molecular weight of the compound. The substitution of N 
for CL1 entirely alters the character of the benzene spectrum. The 
absorption in the case of benzene and anthracene is very intense, so 
that even traces of the vapour of the former in admixture with air 
could be detected. H C. 

Internal Resistance of Galvanic Cells. By Ernst Haagn (Zeit. 
physihtl. Chem., 1897,23, 97—122).—The author describes a method for 
tho determination of the internal resistance of cells which is funda¬ 
mentally similar to the Wheatstone bridge method for the comparison of 
the capacities of condensers, the known ratio of the capacities giving the 
ratio of the resistances. The availability of the method for vaiious classes 
of cells is first proved by comparison of the results obtained with those 
obtained by other methods. The experiments afterwards show that 
tho internal resistance of cells during electrolysis is quite independent 
of the current strength or current density. The slight variations 
which were found to occur are traceable to alterations in the concen¬ 
tration of the solutions. In the case of accumulators, during discharge 
the resistance at first slowly increases, the rate of increase being more 
rapid towards the end; whilst during the charging of the cell the 
reverse changes occur, the resistance at first diminishing rapidly and 
afterwards moro slowly. The cause of this variation is partly ~ the 
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change in concentration of the sulphuric acid, and partly alteration of 
the surface of the lead plates. L. M. J. 

Theory of Lead Accumulators. By 0. Liebenoff (Chew, Centr ., 
1896, ii, 409 \ from Zeit> Electroteclui. uad Elect rochem., 1896, 2, 
653-1635).—Experiments have been made by the author with the object 
of proving the existence of lead dioxide in the ionic condition, as re¬ 
quired by his theory of load accumulators (this voL, ii, 239). In a vessel 
which contained a normal solution of a caustic alkali saturated with 
lead oxide, three cylinders, the lower ends of which were closed mem¬ 
branes, were placed, and these were filled with normal alkali to the 
level of the solution in the containing vessel. Electrodes were placed 
in the first and third cylinders, the centre one serving for the estima¬ 
tion of the lead entering the cylinders by diffusion. After a current 
had been passed for some time, lead was found in quantity round the 
positive electrode, but was practically absent at the* negative electrode. 

The compound Pb(OK) 2 gives, therefore, the ions 2K and Pb0 2 . 
This result was confirmed by other experiments. H. C. 

Electrolytic Decomposition of Aqueous Solutions. By 
Walther Hernst (Her., 1897, 30, 1547—1563).—In a lecture before 
the German Chemical Society, the author reviews the present position 
of the question of the chemical mechanism of the electrolytic decom¬ 
position of aqueous solutions. The author’s method (Abstr., 1889, 
1095) of calculating the potential difference between a metal and a 
solution, from the solution pressure of the metal and the osmotic pres¬ 
sure of the solution, is first described, and it is pointed out that the 
E.M.F. of the galvanic cell formed by combination of two different 
electrodes is thus readily obtained. By what is practically a reversal 
of this process, Le Blanc (Abstr., 1891, 1405) obtains the minimum 
value of the E.M.F. necessary to produce sensible electrolysis in any 
given solution. The want of agreement between the numbers obtained 
in practice and those which the theory would predict in certain cases, 
leads Le Blanc to the view that water sometimes plays a primary part 
in electrolysis, and is directly decomposed by the current. The E.M.F. 
necessary to effect this result is according to Le Blanc’s measurements 
1*GS volt., but from Smale’s work on gas batteries (Abstr., 1894, ii, 
436) the maximum value should be 1*08 volt. From measurements 
made in the author's laboratory by Glaser, it appears that a primary 
decomposition of water can be effected in the case of sulphuric acid 
and potassium hydroxide solutions with an E.M.F. of 1*08 volts., if the 
oxygen separates on a large platinised electrode. The point 1*68 
volt, is in these cases, however, also characterised by some further 
decomposition in the solutions. The suggestion is made that water 
not only dissociates into the ions OH and 5, but also into H, H and 
O, and that the lower E.M.F. is that under which separation of the 
latter ions takes place, whilst the higher E.M.F. gives rise to separation 
of the hydroxyl and hydrogen ions. 

In the following table, the pressures (in volts.) required for the 
separation of certain cations and anions from solutions of normal con¬ 
centration are given; 
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Cations Anions. 


Ag . 

.... -0*78 

I . 

. .. 0*52 

Ou. 

.... —0*34 

Br. 

... 0*94 

H. 

0*0 

O. 

.. . 1*08 

Pb .... 

.... +0-17 

Cl. 

.... 1*31 

Cd. 

.... +0-38 

OH . 

.... 1*68 

Zn. 

.... +<m 

so 4 . 

... 1*9 



hso 4 . 

.... 2*6 


The hydrogen value is taken as zero, as it is evident that an arbi¬ 
trary value has to be assigned to one of the terms. From this table it 
is possible to calculate the E.M.F. required for the electrolysis of 
normal solutions of salts of any of these ions; for zinc bromide, for 
instance, we get 0*74 + 0*94 = 1*68 volt. It is further evident that 
these values indicate the possibility of separating certain ions electro- 
lytically, as has been done by Freudenberg (Abstr., 1893, ii, 506)*. 
A large number of other conclusions with reference to chemical action 
in solution may be drawn from this table, as, for example, for the 
displacement of one ion by another. It must, however, be remembered 
that the pressures form only one factor in such changes, and that 
ionic concentration must also be taken into consideration. H. C. 

Determination of Osmotic Pressure by Means of Vapour 
Pressure Measurements. By Arthur A. Noyes and Charles G. 
Abbot (Zelt. physikctL Chem 1897, 23, 56—77).—By observations of 
the vapour pressure of a solution, the osmotic work is directly ob¬ 
tained. The authors deduce an expression for the osmotic pressure. 

p s rp 

P=(l + -k) I Q vdp — (jn 0 —p) where P is osmotic pressure and p the 
2i Al J p 

vapour pressure of the solution ; p 0 is the vapour pressure, s 0 the 
density, v the gaseous molecular volume, M molecular weight, and h 
compressibility of the solvent. This expression, by neglecting the 

small terms and p 0 —p reduces to P = °vdp, and gives for 

p 

the osmotic work tt = Pv 0 f(l + - &) where v 0 is molecular volume of the 

solvent. As h is very small, the osmotic work is hence approximately 
proportional to the osmotic pressure, and relations deduced from the 
former hold also for the latter. The authors then describe a series of 
very careful determinations of the osmotic pressure in the case of 
ethereal solutions of naphthalene and azobenzene. The vapour 
pressure of the solution was determined by the dynamical method, 
the liquid being kept boiling at a temperature of 12*9°, a form of 
electrical resistance thermometer being employed. The vapour 
pressure of the pure ether was obtained from Ramsay and Young's 
numbers (Phil. Trans., 1887, 178, 63), the physical constants of the 
liquid employed agreeing exceeding closely with those given by Ramsay. 
The values for the osmotic pressure and the product, (pressure) x (volume 
of solutions containing the gram molecular weight) is given in the 
accompanying table. 

29—2 
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Conrentiation. 

P. (naphthalen). 

Pr. 

P. azobeuzene. 

Pi\ 

0-01 

1 562 

27*93 

0*958 

24*35 

0*02 

2*942 

26*46 

1*900 

24 29 

0*03 

4*293 

25*91 

2-773 

28-77 

0*05 

6*875 

25 21 

4*620 

24*04 

0*07 

9*357 

24*83 

6*349 

23 87 

0*10 

12*87 

24 35 

8*858 

23 73 

0*13 

16*27 

21-11 

11*28 

23*64 

0*16 

19*55 

23 94 

13 66 

23*66 

0*20 

23 79 

23*84 

16*71 

23*69 

0*24 

27*80 

23 78 

1 

19*62 

1 

23*67 

1 


It is dear that the values agree very clo&ely with those of a perfect 
gas at equal concentrations; the gas constant for hydrogen at 12*9 
being 21-27, and the van’t Hoff law regarding the equality of 
pressures in the gaseous state and solution is found valid for both 
compounds. L. M. J. 

Saturated Solution of Magnesium Chloride and Potassium 
Sulphate, or of Magnesium Sulphate and Potassium Chloride. 
By Richard Lowenherz (Zeit. physical. Chem ., 1897, 23, 95—96).— 
The composition of the solutions of the above salts at 25°, previously 
given by the author (Ab&tr., 1894, ii, 273), was incorrect, owing to 
the fact that the solutions were not previously heated above this tem¬ 
perature and allowed to cool, a precaution necessary owing to the 
slight solubility of the potassium salt in the magnesium solution 
(Abstr., 1894, ii, 273). L. M. J. 

Study of Water Solutions of some of the Alums. By Harry 
C. Jokes and E. Mackay (Amer. Chem . J"., 1897, 19, 83—118).—The 
alums, in dilute solution, have a conductivity which is almost exactly 
the mean of the conductivities of their constituents, from which it 
follows that the complex alum molecules are broken down completely 
in such solutions into the molecules of the simpler sulphates, and that 
these simpler molecules dissociate as if alone, barring the effect on the 
dissociation produced when the solutions are not isohydric. In con¬ 
centrated solutions, the alums show a conductivity less than the mean 
of the conductivities of their constituents. The difference becomes 
more marked as the concentration increases, and is of the same order 
as that observed for other double sulphates. It is much greater than 
that found in the case of mixtures of sulphates incapable of yielding a 
double salt. This must be regarded as evidence that the alums are 
partially undecomposed into the constituent molecules in such solu¬ 
tions, or that the dissociation into the simple ions into which the 
single sulphates break down is not complete. The magnitude of the 
difference for potassium chromium alum, as compared with the 
aluminium alums, affords strong evidence that this alum at least 
exists as such in moderately concentrated solutions. The freezing 
point determinations confirm the evidence from the conductivity, that 
the alum molecules exist to some extent in the more concentrated 
solutions. H. C. 
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Use of the Mass-action Law in the Examination of Organic 
Additive Products. The Reaction between Picric Acid and 
yg-Naphthol in Aqueous Solution. By Basil B. Kubiloff (Zeit. 
physikal. Client ., 1897, 23, 90—94).—If to a saturated solution of 
^-naphthol, picric acid is added, the solubility of the former increases 
owing to the formation of an additive product of the two compounds. 
Hence, if the solubility of the /3 naphthol is represented by a in gram- 
molecules, and by c after addition of b gram-molecules of picric acid, 
then c - a = the number of gram-molecules of the /3-naphthol picrate 
and b — (c — a) the number of free molecules of picric acid, so that the 
equilibrium constant is hence given by the equation h(c — a) = a(b — c + a). 
The estimation of the /2-naplithol was made by the method indicated 
by KUster (Abstr., 1894, ii, 432), and although the picric acid was 
found to interfere with the estimation, this was avoided by the use of 
a suitable quantity of sodium hydroxide. The values then calculated 
from different experiments for h gave very fair agreement, that is, 
within about 10 per cent, of the mean. 

The results were calculated without regard to differences in dissocia¬ 
tion of the naphthol picrate and picric acid; that is, on the assumption 
that they are equally dissociated, this being shown to be valid by con¬ 
ductivity determinations. L. M. J. 

The Transition of Seignette Salt and of the Corresponding 
Ammonium Compound. By J. Doctebs van Leeuwen {Zeit. physi¬ 
kal. Chem.y 1897,23, 33—55).—The transition temperatures of sodium 
and potassium racemates and of Scacchis salt had been previously 
determined (Abstr., 1895, ii, 380 and 485), and the author therefore 
extended these observations to the sodium potassium and sodium 
ammonium tartrates. Rochelle salt, on evaporation, first deposits 
sodium tartrate, indicating a decomposition into the sodium and 
potassium compounds. The transition temperature for this change 
was determined for the dry salt by the dilatometric method, and found 
to be about 55°, the change being represented by the equation 
2JSTaKC 4 H 4 0 rt ,4H 2 0 $ 0’54Na 2 C 4 H 4 O G ,2H,O + 0*20^0^0^ H.O + 
6*8H a O ; 0*46Na 2 C 4 H 4 O 6 ; 0'S0K 2 O 4 H 4 O 0 (saturated solution). The ex¬ 
perimental numbers and diagrams are given for the solubility relations 
in the case of solutions of Rochelle salt, mixed tartrates, Rochelle 
salt and potassium tartrate : Rochelle salt and sodium tartrate. 

In the latter case, at temperatures above 40°, the number of mole¬ 
cules of dissolved potassium tartrate exceeded that of sodium tartrate, 
indicating the splitting-up of the Rochelle salt. Above 40 there¬ 
fore, a saturated solution of Rochelle salt deposits crystals of a 
mixture of the salt with sodium tartrate, and above 55°, a mixture of 
the two simple tartrates. With sodium ammonium tartrate, the 
decomposition takes place according to the equation 
2NaNH 4 C 4 H 4 0 6 ,4H 2 0 $ Na^H^SHoO + (NH 4 ) 2 C 4 H 4 O c + 6^0, 
the transition temperature as obtained by both dilatometric and tensi- 
metric methods being about 58*5—59°. By measurement of the ratios 
of the vapour tension of the salt to that of water at different tempera¬ 
tures, the heat of combination with water is obtained by idle expression 
gr==2Y 7 1 7 7 2 /(7 T 1 - T, 2 y log FJF 2 where F x and F 2 are the above ratios at 
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the absolute temperatures and T 2 , In the case of Rochelle salt, the 
values so obtained vary from 2245 to 2527 Cal. (18— 31°), and agree 
well with the value 2373 calculated from the known heats of solution 
of the tartrates. During the work, the author obtained sodium tar¬ 
trate with 2H 2 0, in the form of a hard, glassy mass melting at 60°. 

L. M. J• 

Influence of Pressure on the Velocity of Reactions in 
Homogeneous Fluid Systems. By A. Bogojawlensky and Gustav 
Tammann (Zeit. physikal. Chem ., 1897, 23, 13—23). — The effect of 
pressure on the velocity of a reaction is given by the expression 

^ = ywhere and »i', are the active masses of the 

dp \ " dp dp J A 

reacting compounds. The alteration of the active mass may be calculated 
in the case of electrolytes * for non-electrolytes, the influence of pre&suie 
on the active mass is proportional to the concentration of the compound. 
It hence follows that, in reactions between strongly dissociated com¬ 
pounds and non-electrolytes, the percentage pressure change of velocity 
is independent of the concentration of the electrolyte; Stem (this vol., 
ii, 92) found the velocity increased slightly with the concentration. 

By variation of the non-electrolyte, the influence of pressure on the 
absolute velocity is proportional to the concentration. Its influence 
hence on the velocity constant is independent of the concentration 
results in accord wdth the experiments of Stern. As the volume change 
decreases up to 50° in aqueous solutions, the temperature coefficient of 
the pressure change is negative for aqueous solutions, but may be positive 
or negative with other solvents, a result in accord with Stern’s experi¬ 
ments. The effect also varies with the nature of the electrolyte. 
Thus the increase of velocity by a pressure of 500 atmospheres is 14 
per cent, higher in the case of the hydrolysis of methylic acetate by 
acetic acid than the case of the similar reaction with hydrochloric acid, 
the increase in dissociation being 9 per cent, greater. The pressure 
effect for weak bases was also studied by means of the hydrolysis of 
methylic acetate by ammonium hydroxide, the velocity being doubled 
by a pressure of about 2000 atmospheres. The effect on weak bases 
and acids is hence greater than on the stronger compounds, but the 
pressure at which equal velocities would obtain is too high to be calcu¬ 
lated by extrapolation. L. M. J. 

Velocity of the Hydrolytic Decomposition of Carbonyl Sul¬ 
phide. By Gustav Buchbock (Zeit. physikal. Chem., 1897, 23, 
123—156).—Carbonyl sulphide decomposes in the presence of water 
with the formation of carbonic anhydride and hydrogen sulphide, COS + 
HoO = C0 2 + H 2 S, and the author endeavoured to investigate the 
velocity of the reaction and the effect of various chemically inactive 
compounds. The extent of the decomposition was determined by the 
addition of iodine and titration of the excess by sodium thiosulphate ; 
that of the total sulphide by decomposition by alkali, acidification and 
subsequent iodine titration. For an irreversible reaction, the equation 
dx 

^ *■= h{C - x)(A - s) should obtain where x is the concentration of de- 
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composed sulphide and C and J that of undecoinpo^ed sulphide and 
water respectively, this reducing with excess of water to d.\ jdt = 
K{A - .r). The first set of experiments on the velocity of decom¬ 
position by means of water gave a constant value for K, so that 
the reverse action does not obtain, neither have the products any 
influence on the velocity. The velocity of decomposition in the presence 
of acids was next determined, and it was found that the velocity decreases 
on the additions of acids, the decrease being greater for the more 
highly dissociated acids, and increasing with the concentration. Hono- 
chloracetie acid, however, caused a very slight increase of velocity, and 
metallic salts in many cases also cause an increase. For a series of 
allied salts the velocity increases with the atomic weight of the metal, 
so that it appears as a periodic function of the atomic weight, and may 
be approximately calculated as an additive function of the anion and 
cation. The author suggests that the decomposition may be represented 

by COS + H + OH§ SH-COOH and then SH-CO-OII = 11$ 4- C0 2 , in 
which the quantity of the thiocarbonic acid is always proportional to the 
carbonyl sulphide, so that the alterations of velocity are those of the 
second reaction. The effect of the salts on the velocity and their internal 
friction were compared, and although for the metallic salts a par dlelism 
appears to exist, this breaks down if the acids are included. 

The effects of carbamide and glycerol were also determined, both 
compounds causing an acceleration. 

The effect of temperature was also investigated, and found to be well 
represented by the van’t Hoff equation, log K—B — A f T where T is the 
absolute temperature and A and B are constants. L. M. J. 

Study of Atomic Weights. By Johannes R. Rydberg {Ze.lL 
anot'g . Chem., 1897, 14, 66—102).—The author regards the atomic 
weights of the elements as forming a discontinuous series of numbers, 
which are not multiples of the atomic weight of hydrogen, although 
in the case of those elements which have a lower atomic weight than 
56, this condition is more nearly fulfilled than could be accounted for 
by chance coincidence. The higher atomic weights do not, however, 
approximate in any special manner to whole numbers. The smaller 
atomic weights P may be regarded as built up of a whole number JY 
and a small fractional number JD, so that P = iT+ £>, For elements of 
uneven valency, i\Tis of the form 4/a - 1, and for elements of even valency 
of the form 4 n, where n is a whole number. "Exceptions to this rule 
are afforded by nitrogen, scandium, and beryllium. The properties of 
the elements are periodic functions of the values of /*. The values of 
JD are periodic functions of the n values. The twin-elements of Lorenz 
(Abstr., 1896, ii, 639) may be defined as elements which have the same 
n value and whose JY values differ only by unity. This definition 
would include a number of twin-elements not given by Lorenz, as 
m - Mo, Rh - Pd, Ir - Pt, and T1 - Pb. 

Richard Lorenz {ibid., 1897, 14, 103—105), in a note on the pre¬ 
ceding paper, calls attention to his definition of twin-elements {Joe. citJ), 
and points out that this mode of classification is based on the above 
definition, and not on a mere approximation in the values of the atomic 
weights of the similar elements. H. 0. 
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A Graphic Representation of the Periodic System of the 
Elements. By E. Loew (Zeit. physihal, C/iem 1897, 23, 1—12).— 
The author represents the system of elements by points upon an 
archimedean spiial in which v = <jf> = jw, where w is the atomic weight, 
v the radius vector, and <j£> the polar angle. When this is done, certain 
allied elements fall very nearly at opposite ends of the same radius, 
that is, differ in position by tt, for example, copper and sodium, mag¬ 
nesium and zinc, phosphorus, and arsenic. If the spiral be divided by 
a straight line through the origin, it forms segments containing groups 
of elements of which the corresponding members form a natural group, 
for example, phosphorus arsenic, antimony and bismuth. Of the last 
groups, the consecutive members differ very nearly by w/2 in position, 
and assuming this to be the true difference, the theoretical positions of 
the elements are obtained and found to differ but slightly from the 
previous values, in many cases, the differences being within the probable 
errors of the atomic weights. The series thus obtained represented 
the whole system as situated on vectors, each differing from the 
preceding by tt/ 16. The vectors for elements of the same family differ 
by 7T, and those of a subsidiary allied family differ by tt'2, thus lithium, 
potassium, rubidium, and ctesium form a family with, at ?r/2 intervals, 
sodium, copper, silver, and gold. The spiral shows certain gaps which 
may be filled, notably for a whole group between the chlorine and 
potassium groups. Ilelium falls in the same group as aluminium, 
whilst argon and fluorine are classified with the iron and platinum 
group. L. M. J. 

Chemioal Proportions. II. By F. Wald (Zeit. physihal. Client 
1897, 23, 78—89.)—The author considering that his previous paper 
(this vol., ii, 311) has been very largely misunderstood, endeavours to 
give a further explanation of it, and to remove the misunderstanding. 
He gives an account of the axiomatic premises which underlie his 
paper, and emphasises the fact that he in no way endeavoured to prove 
the falsity of the atomic hypothesis, as he attempts to establish nothing 
contradictory to this hypothesis. What he does seek to show, how¬ 
ever, is that the atomic hypothesis is not necessary to explain the laws 
of fixed and multiple proportions, and he states that he hopes to further 
show theie is no necessity for its acceptance for the explanation of 
any of the known chemical facts. L. M, J. 

Lecture Experiment with Liquid Carbonic Anhydride. By 
Cabl Bakes (Ainer. J ‘ Sci., [iv], 32, 1—4).—The passage of liquid 
carbonic anhydride through the critical temperature is best shown by 
using sunlight and heating the tube containing the liquid carbonic 
anhydride in an air bath. The projected image of the whole tube is 
then clear, and the demarcation between liquid and vapour is unmis¬ 
takable even at a distance. Moreover, the tube acts like a cylindrical 
lens, a sharp, silvery focal line being obtained both for the liquid and 
gaseous part. The two focal lines, however, are not coincident, and 
hence the projecting lens must be moved backwards and forwards to 
obtain sharp images of the linear foci corresponding to the vapour or 
the liquid respectively. This displacement of the projecting lens is con¬ 
siderable, being from 5—6 cm. with the usual tube, and the extreme 
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positions of the lens remain practically unchanged with temperature, 
whereas it would naturally be expected that the highly compressed 
gas and the liquid so near the point of continuously merging into gas 
would show similar refracting properties; in other words, it was 
thought that two linear foci would be found, one corresponding with 
the compressed gas, and the other with the liquid, at a distance apart 
which would gradually vanish as the critical temperature is approached. 
The author believes that there is no real continuity between 00 2 gas 
and C0 2 liquid at the critical temperature; but there is continuity 
between the liquid and a gas (CX 0 6 ) which preserves the same molecule, 
the same molecular structure as the liquid from which it issues. 
Doubtless at still higher temperatures the gas with the liquid molecule 
will break up into the true gas with the gaseous molecule, and the fact 
should be indicated by the sliding lens method mentioned above. 

e. a it. 

Apparatus for Simultaneously Heating and Shaking Sealed 
Tubes. By Emil Fincher (Ber., 1897, 30, 1485—1487).—The 
author describes an apparatus for keeping sealed tubes in motion 
wliilst they are being heated. This combination of heating and shaking 
has been found most useful in synthetical researches in the uric acid 
group. The apparatus consists of a rectangular copper vessel 60 cm. 
long x 27 broad x 43 high, closed by a lid having two perforations, one 
for a thermometer, and the other for the gas-regulator. The vessel, 
which is three parts filled with oil or other suitable liquid, is placed 
on an iron stand, and heated from below. Arms are attached to the 
sides of the copper vessel, and on these the mechanical contrivance for 
the shaking rests. The arrangement is such that this part of the 
apparatus, together with the sealed tubes, can be removed from the 
vessel even during the heating. The shaking must not be too rapid, 
not more than 10—15 oscillations per minute. The tubes should not 
be more than three-quarters full, and if there is no probability of 
their exploding, they are simply fixed into the frame between pieces of 
cork by means of screws. If there is any chance of an explosion, the 
tubes must bo carefully packed in closed iron tubes by means of cotton 
wool, or asbestos and the capillary point must also be protected by 
means of a cork. J. J. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Function of Peroxides in Phenomena of Slow Oxidation. 
By A. Bach (Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 951—954).—The author has 
made experiments with a view to ascertain whether slow oxidation is 
always accompanied by the formation of peroxides. The reagents 
used for the detection of the peroxides were titanic sulphate solution 
(1 gram of titanic acid dissolved in 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid and 
diluted to 100 c.c.), hypovanadous sulphate (1 gram of vanadic acid 
dissolved in 20 c.c. of hot sulphuric acid and diluted to 100 c.c.) and 
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tlie potassium dichromate, oxalic acid, and aniline method previously 
described (Abstr.. 1805, ii, 239). It was found that peroxides are 
formed by the slow oxidation by air in the light or in the dark of 
nascent hydrogen (palladium), phosphorus, sodium, potassium, zinc, 
iron, lead, methylic, ethylic, and isopropylic alcohols, glycerol, form¬ 
aldehyde, acetaldehyde, benzaldehyde, glucose, acetic, oxalic, and tartaric 
acids, ethylic ether, acetic anhydride, phenol, resorcinol, catechol, 
tannin, pyrogallol, dimethylaniline, diethylaniline, phenylhydrazine, 
formamide, acetamide, terebenthene, benzene, petroleum, quinine sul¬ 
phate, morphine acetate, brucine, strychnine. 

It would seem that all these compounds belonging to very varied 
groups are capable of forming peroxides during their slow oxidation. 
The oxidation involves the splitting up of the oxygen molecule OI O 
and it may be taken that less energy is required to split it up into ‘0*0- 
than into • O * and * O •. Consequently, in the earlier stages of the 
reaction, the substances combine with the grouping • O • O • and form 
peroxides. In some cases, tetroxides may be formed at the same time. 

Peroxides may also be formed in cases of energetic oxidation. If a 
flame of hydrogen or carbonic oxide is directed on the surface of water, 
the latter afterwards gives the reactions of peroxides. In the case of 
carbonic oxide, percarbonic acid is produced. 

When the peroxides have been formed, they help to continue and 
accelerate the oxidation. If air, for example, is passed through a 
solution of indigo mixed with terebenthene or benzaldehyde, the 
indigo is rapidly oxidised to isatin. Nascent hydrogen liberated from 
palladium produces a similar effect when oxidised by air, and in this 
case the indigo is completely oxidised when the quantity of active 
oxygen in the liquid is considerably less than that in the hydrogen 
peroxide that suffices to oxidise the indigo under ordinary conditions. 
The author considers that this result shows (1) that Hoppe-Seyler’s 
view that the nascent hydrogen splits up the ordinary oxygen into one 
atom, with which it combines, and another which is set free and is 
capable of producing energetic oxidations, is not tenable; and (2) that 
the intermediate product is probably, not hydrogen peroxide, but 
hydrogen tetroxide. 

In the blood, the readily oxidisable substances first form peroxides, 
and these oxidise the less readily oxidisable substances, in the same way 
as the peroxide formed by the terebenthene oxidises the indigo. The 
so-called oxidising ferments in the blood are simply readily oxidisable 
substances with a special aptitude for forming peroxides. 

0. H. B. 

The so-called Rendering Active (“ Activirung*') of Oxygen 
and the Formation of Peroxides. By Carl Engler and W. Wild 
(Ber., 1897, 30, 1669—1681. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 558 and 574, 
and preceding abstract).—When a substance is oxidised by atmos¬ 
pheric oxygen in presence of a compound capable, under other circum¬ 
stances, of resisting its influence, it sometimes happens that the latter 
is also oxidised. Attempts have been made to explain the cause of this 
phenomenon (Activirung), Schonbein regarding it as dependent on pre¬ 
liminary conversion of oxygen into ozone and antozone, and a similar ex¬ 
planation having been put forward by Brodie and by Ciau&ius, whilst 
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according to the view of Hoppe Seyler and of Baumann, nascent 
hydrogen appropriates one atom of the oxygen molecule, and allows 
the remaining one to oxidise surrounding matter. 3VI. Traube, on the 
other hand, ascribes the phenomenon to the resolution of water into 
hydroxyl and oxygen, the latter giving rise to hydrogen peroxide 
(Abstr., 1893, ii, 412). 

It is the authors’ opinion that molecules of oxygen, and not atoms, 
are involved in the action, which they regard as arising from preli¬ 
minary formation of the peroxides, R 2 0 2 and R0 2 , these compounds 
then acting as oxidising agents. Oxygen behaving in the above-men¬ 
tioned manner is, therefore, not at first atomic, but chemically com¬ 
bined and easily liberated. The experiments which have led to this 
generalisation are described in the paper. M. 0. E. 

Existence of Selenium Monoxide. By A. W. Peirce (Amer. J. 
Sci., 1896, [iv], 2, 163—167). —The odour of decayed cabbage which is 
noticed when selenium is burned in air was attributed by Berzelius to 
the foi mation of a gaseous selenium monoxide. Sacc (Anti. Chun . 
Phys ., 1847, [iii], 21, 119), was unable to obtain any evidence of the 
formation of selenium monoxide and referred the peculiar smell men¬ 
tioned above to the formation of a small quantity of selenium hydride 
which would be produced when selenium is heated in the presence of 
moisture, and a small trace of moisture is sufficient to produce the 
odour. 

Chabrie (ibid., 1890, [vi], 20, 273) has stated that selenium, when 
heated at 180° in the air, undergoes an increase in weight very nearly 
corresponding with that required for the formation of the monoxide. 
The selenium which he employed was obtained from certain organic 
compounds by reducing the products of oxidation with sodium sulphite 
and hydrochloric acid. The author has heated selenium, prepared from 
the dioxide and dried to a constant weight at 100°, for various lengths 
of time at 110° to 18U°, and in eveiy experiment a loss of weight was 
observed. This loss is due to the volatilisation of the selenium as 
such. A mixture of selenium and selenium dioxide was heated in a 
tube at a pressure of 4 mm. at 180 — 200 3 ; the contents of the tube 
were vaporised and maintained in that condition for 7 hours, but no 
gaseous products were found, and the contents of the tube possessed no 
odour. E. 0. R. 

Atomic Weights of Nitrogen and Arsenic. By Joseph Gil¬ 
lingham Hibbs (S. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1896, 18, 1044—1050).— The 
method consists in determining the amount of metallic chloride obtained 
from sodium or potassium nitrate or arsenate when they are heated in 
a current of hydrogen chloride. 

The mean of five experiments gave the atomic weight of nitrogen by 
the action of hydrogen chloride on potassium nitrate N = 14*0118 ± 
0*000472. With sodium nitrate, the mean of five experiments was 
N = 14*0116 ±0*000741. If these results are compared with those 
obtained by Penny and by Stas by treatment of potassium chloride with 
nitric acid, and the treatment of potassium nitrate with hydrochloric 
acid and also their results for the sodium salt, a dose comparison can be 
made. Penny obtained for potassium nitrate N = 13*9774, for sodium 
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nitrate IT = 13*9906. The mean of all the author 7 & results gives the atomic 
weight of nitrogen as 14*0003 ; when O = 16, K = 39*11,01 = 36*45, Na 
= 23*05. 

The determination of the atomic weight of ar&enic is effected in a 
similar way by the action of hydrogen chloride on sodium pyroarsenate 
The mean of ten determinations gave As = 74*9158 ±0*00222. 

E. C. It. 

Combustion of Nitrogen. By Otto Bleier (Ber., 1897,30,1269. 
Compare this vol., ii, 280, and Lord Rayleigh, Trans, 1897, 181).— 
The nitrogen is mixed with the requisite quantity of oxygen either in 
an enamelled autoclave or in a thick-walled explosion pipette in which 
dilute alkali is placed. A considerable amount of electrolytic gas is 
added and then exploded, the oxides of nitrogen removed by shaking 
with the alkali and a further quantity of electrolytic hydrogen and 
oxygen added and again exploded. To remove all the nitrogen, it is 
necessary to repeat the operation several times. J. J. S. 

Nitrogen Chloride. By W. Hentschel (Ber., 1897, 30, 
1434—1437).—Nitrogen chloride dissolved in various solvents can be 
preserved for some time in the dark, but rapidly decomposes on exposure 
to a bright light. The solution in benzene is obtained by adding 
ammonium chloiide to a 5 per cent, solution of soda which has been 
treated with chlorine, and agitating with benzene. About seven-eighths 
of the active chlorine of the aqueous solution is converted into nitrogen 
chloride. The solution is a clear, strongly refractive, sulphur-yellow 
liquid, and pos^esseb the characteristic repulsive odour of nitrogen 
chloride. When exposed to sunlight, it decomposes, nitrogen being 
evolved and benzene hexachloride produced. The solution in carbon 
bisulphide yields sulphur chloride, whilst that in carbon tetrachloride 
simply gives nitrogen and chloiine. On the other hand, solutions in 
chloroform and in ether do not yield nitrogen but ammonia, ammonium 
chloiide separating out, and hydrogen chloride and chlorine being 
evolved. The chloroform also yields a trace of hexachlorethane, and 
the ether a liquid which boils at 80—150°, contains chlorine and 
reduces silver chloride. A. H. 

Molecular Weight of Arsenamphide Compounds. By 
Eueriuh Szarvasy and Care Messinger 1897,30,1343—1347). 
—Earlier vapour density determinations have shown that 2As,0 5 
is already dissociated into As 4 O 0 and 2Ch at a dull red-heat, whilst 
As 4 O c is stable at 1560 3 ; and that As->S 5 is dissociated at about 500° 
into As 2 8 > and S 2 , whilst As-jSj is not dissociated at 700°, but begins 
to be so at 1000°. It has now been found that As 3 S 2 (normal vapour 
density 7*40) has a density varying from 19*16 at"450° to 6*95 at 
1200°; As 4 S i (normal 13*69) gives 8 20 at 792°, 6*59 at about 1000°. 
AsjjSe- (normal 18 84) gives 9*59 at about 800°; 7*41 at about 900°; 
As-jSej (normal 10*65) gives 10*54 at 900°, and 6*22 at 1050—1100°; 
A (normal 7*92) gives numbers varying fiom 15*48 at 61 V to 7*55 
at 1159 J . It will be noticed that the stability decreases in the series 
As 4 0 0 , AsJS^ As 4 Se 2 ; further, that the oxygen compounds are the most 
stable, the selenium ones the least so. C. F. B. 
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Action of Acid Vapours on Metallic Sulphides. By Jerome 
Kelley and Edgar Francis Smith («/. Amer. Cheat . Soc., 18, 
1096—1098).—Arsenic trisulphide is completely volatilised.in a current 
of hydrogen bromide; the action commences in the cold with the 
production of a liquid which passes out of the containing vessel on 
the application of a very gentle heat. Antimony trisulphide and 
stannic sulphide are completely volatilised in a current of hydrogen 
bromide or hydrogen chloride. Stannous sulphide, by the continued 
action of the gas in the cold, is completely converted into chloride 
without any volatilisation. It is, however, impossible to separate 
stannous and stannic sulphides by this method, as heat is necessary 
to drive out the stannic salt, and this causes a partial volatilisation 
of the stannous chloride. E. 0. B. 

Arsenic Monoselenide and the Vapour Density of Selenium. 
By Emerich Szarvasy (Her., 1897, 30, 1244—1218).—The author has 
determined the vapour density of selenium, by V. Meyer's method, 
at temperatures between 774 J and 11C>5 J . At 774 J , tho density is 
7 03, and then gradually diminishes until it becomes constant at 
about 900—950 J , when it agrees with the formula Se 2 ( = 5*466). 

Arsenic monoselenide , A& 2 Se, was prepared by melting the two con¬ 
stituents in the requisite proportions, or with a very slight excess of 
arsenic, the operation being carried out in a sealed tube filled with 
nitrogen. The combination took place at about 600°, and the product, 
which consisted mainly of the monoselenide, was sublimed under pres¬ 
sure in an atmosphere of nitrogen. It forms black, metallic-looking 
crystals, giving a black streak. It is insoluble in the usual organic 
and inorganic solvents; concentrated hydrochloric and sulphuric acids 
act on it but slowly, boiling alkali hydroxides, however, decompose it 
in much the same manner as they do the lower sulphides of arsenic. 
The vapour density at 617° corresponds with the formula As 4 Se 2 , but 
at 1002° it corresponds with the formula As 2 Se, and above this tem¬ 
perature dissociation into its elements occurs. This is the most stable 
of the arsenic-selenium compounds. J. J. S. 

The Amount of Carbonic Anhydride in the Atmosphere. 
By W. Carleton Williams 1897, 30, 1150—1456).—The 

estimations were made by a modification of Pettenkofer's method, the 
baryta water being filtered from the precipitated carbonate in an 
atmosphere free from carbonic anhydride, and the titration then 
effected with hydrochloric or nitric acid. Allowance was also made 
by means of blank experiments for the action of baryta on the glass. 

The results show that the air of Sheffield (centre of the town) con¬ 
tains on the average 3*9 parts of carbonic anhydride in 10,000, the 
maximum observed in 22 estimations being 6*22 and the minimum 
2*80. At a distance of 1*5 miles west of this point, the average of 
142 experiments was 3*27 parts, tho maximum being 5*14 and the 
minimum 2*16. Snow and fog clearly increase the amount present, 
whilst rain has no influence. Very high and very low atmospheric 
pressure are accompanied by an increase in the amount of carbonic 
anhydride, whilst the amount decreases as the temperature rises. 
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Constitution of the Metallic Carbonyls. By Antonio J. 
Ferreira da Silva {Bull S be. CMm 1897, [iii], 15, 835—838).— 
The author discusses the results which have already been obtained by 
others. He is of the opinion that in the carbonyl derivatives of iron, 
nickel, and platinum, the carbon atoms do not form a chain, but are 
connected directly to the metallic atom. M. W. T. 

Influence of Pressure on the Solubility of Quartz in Water. 
By Giorgio Spezia (Zeits. Kryst. Min. 9 1897, 28, 200—201 ; from 
Atti Accad. Sci. Torino , 1896, 31, 246—250. Compare Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 257).—Pfaff found at a temperature of 18°, and under a pressure 
of 290 atmospheres, one part of quartz to be dissolved in 4700 parts 
of water; the present author points out that, owing to experimental 
errors, this solubility is too high. He found that plates of quartz kept 
for several months in water at 27° under pressures of 1750 and 1850 
atmospheres did not diminish in weight, and showed no etch figures. 
Pressure alone has therefore little influence on the solubility of quartz. 

L. J. S. 

Constitution of Metallic Alloys. By Georges Charpy ( Compt . 
read., 1897,124, 957—959).—Micrographic examination shows that 
eutectic alloys are not definite compounds, but contain two constituents 
in juxtaposition in the form of extremely thin lamellae, which are only 
distinguishable under high magnification. The thinness of the crys¬ 
tals explains the homogeneous appearance of the alloys, which often 
have a conchoidal fracture. It follows that eutectic alloys are analo¬ 
gous in constitution to the cryohydrates, and are to be regarded as 
mixtures of constant condensation, like mixtures of liquids which dis¬ 
til at a fixed temperature. 

The constituent of steel, called perlite by Osmond, has a constitution 
similar to that of eutectic alloys, and this is another reason against 
Arnold’s view that it is a definite iron carbide. 

The same method of examination, however, also proves the existence 
of certain definite compounds. The compound SnCu 3 is readily recog¬ 
nisable in tin-copper alloys containing 5 per cent, of copper, and forms 
hard, white crystals, generally six-pointed stars similar to snow crystals, 
their proportion increasing with the percentage of copper, and ulti¬ 
mately constituting the whole mass when it has the exact composition 
SnOu 3 . The compound SbCu 2 is likewise readily recognisable in 
copper antimony alloys. The method indicates the existence of several 
definite compounds that have not yet been isolated, for example, a 
compound of tin and antimony containing 50 per cent, of the former 
and isomorphous with the latter; a compound of antimony and silver 
containing 20 per cent, of the former and isomorphous with the latter; 
a compound of tin and silver containing 30 per cent, of the former and 
isomorphous with the latter. 

In the microscopic examination of an alloy, colour, hardness, and 
behaviour towards various reagents are often of more value than the 
form of the constituents, and they often, in fact, enable a proximate 
analysis to be made. 

There are two normal types of binary alloys. One shows crystals of 
a definite constituent, which may be either a single metal or a definite 
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compound of two, embedded in a second constituent which, as a rule, 
is an eutectic mixture with the structure already described. The 
second type contains isomorphous mixtures formed throughout its 
mass of a single kind of crystal, the composition and properties usually 
varying continuously from the exterior to the interior of each crystal. 
This type is somewhat common, for whilst there are a few metals that 
form isomorphous mixtuies, there are several instances of definite 
compounds of two metals which are isomorphous with one of their 
constituents. 0. H. B. 

Action of Potassium Permanganate on Cupric Bromide. 
By Henbi Baubigny and Paul Rivals ( Conipt . rend., 1897, 124, 
954—95C).—When the solution in which cupric bromide has been 
decomposed by potassium permanganate is evaporated to dryness and 
treated with water, an insoluble residue is left which, after being dried 
at 120—125°, contains no alkali, but cupric oxide, manganese peroxide, 
sulphuiic anhydride, and water, in the proportions 21CuO,SMnU 2 , 
5SO o ,18HA The sulphuric acid is wholly in combination with the 
copper in the form of the basic salt, CuB0 4 ,3Cu(0H) 2 , whilst the 
remaining elements are in the proportions required to form the com¬ 
pound, Ou(H.Mn J: 0 lu ) 2 , corresponding with the potassium salt which is 
always formed when potassium permanganate oxidises carbon com¬ 
pounds in neutral solution. It follows that the action of the per¬ 
manganate on the cupric bromide is strictly analogous to its action on 
carbon compounds. The complete equation is 24KBr + 8KMn0 4 + 
21CuS0 4 4- 18H 2 0 = 12Br 2 + Cu(H 3 Mnp i0 ) 2 + 5[CuB0 4 ,3Cu(0H) 2 ]+ 
16K 2 S0 4 . The presence of an excess of cupric sulphate is necessary in 
order to prevent formation of the oxybromide and also to compensate 
for the fact that part of the copper combines with the manganese 
oxide. Cupric chloride is as effective from this point of view as the 
sulphate. An excess of permanganate is also desirable in order to 
ensure complete and rapid decomposition. C. H. B. 

Preparation of Aluminium Chloride. By Richard Escales (Beo\, 
1897, 30, 1314—1317).—The author finds that in Stockhausen and 
Gattermann’s method of preparing aluminium chloride, it is unnecessary 
to heat the aluminium throughout the reaction, since the action, 
when once started, is carried on by the heat arising from the combination. 
He therefore prepares this compound in the following way. A stream 
of dry hydrogen chloride is passed into a tubulated bell-jar in which a 
large glass dish is placed, having in the centre a glass tripod supporting a 
plate of asbestos, on the asbestos is placed about 20 grams of aluminium 
filings, the hydrogen chloride is then passed in, and the action started 
by pouring in a small quantity of strongly heated aluminium through 
the opening in the bell-jar on to the asbestos plate; the action then 
continues until all the aluminium has been converted into chloride. 
It can be collected from the sides of the jar and from the glass dish, 
the yield being about 70—75 per cent. J. F, T. 

Saturation of Iron by Carbon. By Hanns von Juptneb (Chem. 
Centt\ 9 1896, ii, 653; from Osterr. Zelt. Ben'g-IIuU., 44, 447—449). 
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—Whilst the presence of manganese and chromium in iron increases 
its capacity of taking up carbon, on the other hand, sulphur, silicon, 
most metalloids, as well as phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, tin and 
aluminium, have an opposite effect. For pure iron, Perey gives the 
maximum content of iron = 4*63 per cent, corresponding with Fe 4 . 4 0. 
From Ledebur’s data for the maximum content of carbon in iron con¬ 
taining various amounts of manganese and chromium, the author finds 
the carbon saturation power of the latter by calculation to he re¬ 
spectively 7*75 per cent., corresponding with Mn 2 . 3 C and 11*6 per cent, 
corresponding with Cr 2 C. These values appear to be quite independent 
of the iron present. The diminution in the carbon saturation power 
of iron caused by silicon, <fec., depends probably on the substitution of 
the one element for the other in the ratio of their atomic weights 
although this power of taking up carbon is never entirely destroyed by 
these elements. In a caibon saturated iron containing 83*53 per cent, 
of iron, 5*17 manganese, 10*19 phosphorus, and 1*11 carbon, the 
theoretical percentage of carbon corresponding with the iron and 
manganese present is 4*47 per cent. Hence the presence of 10*19 per 
cent, of phosphorus has diminished the saturation power by 3*3G per 
cent., which corresponds with P:0*85C. The author regards E. 
Donath’s hypothesis of the presence of closed chain compounds in iron 
containing caibon as the best explanation, and suggests that silicon, 
sulphur, phosphorus, &c„ may ako be contained in such compounds. 

E. W. W. 

Ferric Hydroxide in Precipitation. By Vernon J. Hall (Amer. 
them. J.) 1897, 19, 512—525).—The author has studied the precipita¬ 
tion of feirie hydroxide with reference to its effect in carrying down 
potassium sulphate. The results of the work show that the equation 
Fe^Cl,, + GELOH + 4K 3 S0 4 = Fe J (OH) c + GKC1 + 4K 2 S0 4 , which has been 
suggested, does not completely represent the reaction. As was the case 
with aluminium, the results show the mechanical inclusion theory to 
be inadequate, and point towards a phenomenon of a strictly chemical 
nature, such as the formation of a salt of ferric hydroxide and 
potassium, analogous to potassium aluminate. A. W. C. 

Tungsten Hexabromide. By Herbert A. Schaffer and Edgar 
F. Smith (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. , 18, 1098—1100).— Tungsten hexa - 
bromide is obtained by gently heating tungsten with bromine in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen. It forms bluish-black, crystalline masses, melts 
readily, and when caiefully resublimed forms blue-black needles. It is 
decomposed when heated at a high temperature, fumes when brought 
into contact with the air, is decomposed by water with the formation 
of a royal-blue oxide, and dissolves in aqueous ammonia to a colourless 
solution. E. 0. R. 

Action of Ferric Chloride on Metallic Gold. By Parker 0. 
McIlhiney (Amer, J, Sci., [iv], 2, 293—294).—Hydrochloric acid in 
the presence of air is without action on metallic gold, but if a small quan¬ 
tity of ferric chloride is present (about -/^th of the weight of the gold) 
gold is dissolved. The solution is due to the action of the oxygen, 
which reacts with the hydrochloric acid and the gold to produce water 
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and gold chloride, provided that ferric chloride is present to act as a 
carrier of chlorine. 

A mixture of hydrochloric acid and ferric chloride free from oxygen 
and protected from the air does not dissolve the slightest trace of 
gold. E. C. R. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Artificial Cotunnite, By F. Stober (Zeit Kryst. Min., 1897, 28, 
108—109 \ from Bull. Acad . Belg., 1895, 80, 345).—Very good ortho¬ 
rhombic crystals of cotunnite (PbCl 2 ) are deposited from a solution of 
lead chloride in concentrated hydrochloric acid, the crystals being 
grown on a glass float in the liquid. The results of detailed crystallo¬ 
graphic and optical measurements are given, a * b : c = 0*5013 :1 . 0*8423. 
Twinning on (021) is frequent. There is a fairly perfect cleavage 
parallel to (010). When a hot, aqueous solution of lead chloride is 
slowly cooled, tabular crystals are obtained, but when quickly cooled, 
acicular crystals result. Beequerel’s e ' cubic” crystals of lead chloride 
are probably only cotunnite with the forms {100], [010] and {001}. 

L. J. S. 

Altaite from Burma. By Hjenry Louis (Min. May., 1897, 11, 
215—216).—Altaite occurs in minute, crystalline grains in the gold 
mines at Choukpazat, Wuntho, Upper Burma, where it is associated 
with quartz, calcite, pyrites, mispickel and native gold. The colour Is 
tin-white, with a somewhat yellowish tinge, and a high metallic lustre. 
There is a perfect cubic cleavage. The mineral appears to be brittle 
(altaite is usually stated to be sectile ); H = 2—3, Analysis gave the 
results under I, and after deducting impurities, II; this agrees very 
closely with the formula PbTe. 

Te. Pb. Fc. Ag. CaCOg. SiO„ Total. 

I. 34*2 57*4 0*2 trace 3*8 2*1 97*7 

II. 37*4 62*6 — — — — 100*00 

The altaite occurs in the richer auriferous portions of the veins, and 
Aims of gold are sometimes deposited between the cleavage planes of 
the altaite. L. J. S. 

Nemalite from Afghanistan. By Frederick R. Mallet (Min. 
Mag., 1897, 11, 211—214).—Specimens of nemalite from Afghanistan 
consist of a mass of straight, very fine, highly flexible and elastic, 
easily separable fibres 8 inches long, which seem clearly to have 
formed part of a vein in serpentine. The colour is sea-green with a 
silky lustre, and the fibres are inclined at an angle of about 20° to the 
walls of the vein. The fresh central portion gave on analysis: 

MgO. FeO. MnO. CaO. H a O. Si0 2 . Total. Sp. gr. 

62*00 7*87 trace trace 29*55 0*38 99*80 2*454 

When the mineral is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, the silica is 

YOL. LXXL ii. 30 
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left in a fibrous form, as is the case with chrysotile; the 0 38 per cent, 
of silica is therefore considered to represent 0*88 per cent, of admixed 
chrysotile, which may be original or secondary. The material forming 
the outer portions of the veins is somewhat altered, being reddish or 
white and opaque. It contains 0*26 per cent, of silica with some 
carbonic anhydride and ferric oxide, and passes into scaly hydro¬ 
magnesite enclosing magnetite. L. J. S. 

[Brown Spar from Goldkronach, Bavaria.] By Fridolin von 
Sakdberger (Bei\ ALa<L ATunchen , 1894, 24, 244).—In a paper 
(pp. 231—248) describing the ore deposits at Goldkronach near 
Bemeck in the Fichtelgebirge, and all the minerals found there, the 
following analysis by Hilger is given of ‘‘brown spar” [ankeiite] 
which is of a pale, flesh-ied colour on the exterior, but is white on the 
cleavage surfaces. Sp. gr. 3*03. 

FeCO s MnCO v CaC0 8 . MgCO s . Total. 

18*470 3*063 56*066 21*997 99*596 

L. J. S. 

A Neutral “ Phosphoreisensinter.” By O. Bau (Zeit. Knjst. 
Afin., 1895, 24, 613—614).—In the coal mine Kbnigin Luise, Pacht- 
feld, near Zabrze, in Upper Silesia, not far from the clay slate, are 
cavities filled with a reddish-brown to light-yellow, glassy, transparent 
mineral ; it is very brittle, and has a conchoidal fracture. It has no 
action on polarised light. Sp. gr. 2-18; U=3—3*5. In the air, it 
lost 0*46 per cent, of moisture in 7 days ; over sulpuric acid for 
10 days, there was a loss of 12*11 per cent. At 100°, a loss of 17*69, 
and at 150° of 22*03 per cent, without attaining a constant weight. 
The mean amount of the total water was 32*01 per cent. Pieces 
which were clouded by the presence of numerous fractures gave slightly 
different amounts of water. Analyses of the transparent material are 
given under I and II. 


TtO* 

r-,o,. 

SO* 

H 2 0. 

I. 32*05 

20-00 

14*38 

33*03 

11. 33*12 

20-12 

14*33 

33*62 

III. 0*80 

o-oo 

10*72 

— 


Hot water extracted from the powdered mineral the amounts given 
under III. The formula is given as 5(Fe 2 0 s ,P,0 5 ) +2(Fe 2 O o ,3SO < ) + 
GOHjO. This is near to diadochite, which, however, has a slight 
excess of iron beyond that required by the above neutral formula. 

L. J. S. 

Derbylite from Tripuhy, Brazil. By Eugen Hussak and George 
T. Prior (Mui. 3Iag. } 1897, 11, 176—179).—The now antimono- 
titanate of iron (Abstr., 1895, ii, 508), which is found with lewisite in 
the cinnabar-bearing gravels of Tripuhy, Minas Geraes, has now been 
obtained in sufficient quantity for detailed determination, and it is 
here called derbylite. 

The small orthorhombic crystals are frequently twinned on (Oil), 
giving rise to staurolite-like forms, a: b : c = 0*96612:1: 0*53025. The 
mineral is pitch-black in colour, with a resinous lustre; it is trans- 
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lucent in very thin splinters only, and is biaxial. There ih a con- 
choiclal fracture parallel to (001). Sp. gr. 4*530 ; hardness about 3, 
but very brittle. It is insoluble in acids, but is decomposed by fusion 
with potassium hydrogen sulphate. The more complete of the two 
analyses by G. T. Prior is given below. 

Loss on 

Sb s 0 5 . Ti0 2 . SiO s . A1 2 0 3 . FeO. CaO. Na 3 0. K 3 0. ignition. Total. 

24*19 34*56 3*50 3*17 32*10 0*32 0*76 0*28 0*50 99*38. 

Neglecting the silica, alumina and alkalis as due to the presence of 
muscovite, the formula is given as Fe0,Sb 2 0 5 + 5(Fe0,Ti0 2 ). Details 
are given of the methods of analysis; the mineral was first decomposed 
by heating in a current of hydrogen. Lewisite and derbylite have 
recently been found in the cinnabar-bearing gravels enclosed in frag¬ 
ments of muscovite-schist. L. J. S. 

Composition of Zirkelite. By George T. Prior ( Min . Jfag . 9 
1897, 11, 180—183).—The previous analysis (Ab&tr., 1895, ii, 508) of 
this new isometric mineral from Jacupiranga, Brazil, was unsatisfac¬ 
tory, owing to the difficulties of separation with the small amount of 
material then available. A new analysis on more material (0*4716 
gram) gave: 

Loss on 

Zr0 2 . TiOo. Th<X Ce s 0 3 . Y 2 0 3 9 . UO> FoO. CaO. MgO. ignition. Total. 
52*89 14*95 7*31 2*52 0*21 1*40 7*72 10*79 0*22 1*02 99*03. 

The formula is given as B0,2(Zr,Ti,Th)0 2 . Sp. gr. 4*741. 

The mineral was decomposed by fuming hydrofluoric acid, and the 
titanium estimated by Weller's colorimetric method. Full details of 
the methods of analysis are given. L. J. S. 

Celsian, a Barium Felspar corresponding with Anorthite. 
By S. A. Hjalmar SjOgren (Geol. Foren. i Stockholm Fork., 1895, 17, 
578—582).—Barium felspar from Jakobsberg, Sweden, has been pre¬ 
viously described by Igelstrom under the name of hyalophane, but no 
optical determinations were made. The mineral now described from 
this locality occurs in the massive state with scheff erite and mangano- 
phyllite ; it is clear and colourless, and shows the ordinary felspar 
cleavages, c(001), 6(010), together with ??z(110) and27(110) less distinct; 
the cleavage angle cb is about 89 i°. On c(001) the angle of optical 
extinction is 3° 10', and on 6(010) 26° 45' referred to the edge cb ; 
an acute bisectrix emerges obliquely through c ; these characters show 
the mineral to be anorthic. Sp. gr. 3*37 \ H over 6. It is easily and 
almost completely decomposed by hydrochloric acid. Analysis by E. 
Mauzelius on material dried at 110° gave: 

Total loss 

Si0 2 . Fe,0 3 . Al a 0 3 . BaO. CaO. MgO. K,0. H a O. F. O for F. 

32*43 0*12 26*55 39*72 0*23 0*11 0*22 0*16 0*64 0*64 100-55. 

At 370°, 0*44 per cent, of the water is lost. This agrees closely with 
BaAl 2 Si 2 0 8 , and it is thus an almost pure barium felspar analogous to 
anorthite. L. J. S. 

Phenakite from Silesia. By Carl Hintze (ZeiU Kryst . Min„ 
1897, 28, 174—176).—The occurrence of crystallised phenakite in 

30—2 
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cavities of the Striegau granite is recorded. Frenzel found BeO, 45 46 ; 
SiO„ 54-54 per cent., and a tiace of iron. Sp. gr. 3*02. 

L. J. S. 

Beryl containing Caesium from Galicia. By Federico Chafes 
t Perez del Pulgar and Federico Belimpio y Ortega (Anal. tioc. 
JBsjpcin. Hist. JVat., 1895, 24, Actas 7).—Cesium has been detected by 
a microchemical reaction (with stannic chloride) in a clear crystal of 
light green beryl from Galicia, Spain. L. J. S. 

Gonnar elite. By Alfred Lacroix (Bull, toe . fra a min , 1896, 
19, 426—429).—The doleritic basalts near Gignat, Puy-de-Dume, 
which form the plateau of Chaux-de-Bergonne, contain numerous 
zeolites in their cavities; one of these, which has been de&ciibed as 
mesolite by Gonnard (Comjrt. rend., 1871, 73, 1147), is shown by its 
optical characters to be a new species, to which the name gonnardite is 
here given. It is white and fibrous, and forms spherical concretions 
about the size of a pea. The acute positive bisectrix is parallel to the 
length of the fibres, this character distinguishing the mineral from 
mesolite and thomsonite. The optic axial angle is very small and is 
sometimes zero: the birefringence is weaker than that of mesolite and 
thomsonite. The crystalline system is possibly orthorhombic. The 
formula, (Ca,Na_,) 2 Al 2 Si 5 0 15 + 5]H 2 0 with Ca0:Ka 2 0 = 5 :3, deduced 
from Pisam's old analysis, is doubtful, since, under the microscopic, the 
mineral is seen to be intergrown with scolecite ? and sometimes with 
thomsonite, Gonnard has given the &p. gr. as 2*246—2*357. 

L. J. S. 

Asbestos and Asbestiform Minerals. By George P. Merrill 
( Proc i, U./S. Motional Museum, 1896, 18, (1895), 281—292).—It is 
shown that the name asbestos, as commercially used, includes at least 
four distinct minerals, which only have in common a fibrous structure 
and more or less fire- and acid-proof properties ; they are (1) tremolite 
or asbestos proper, (2) serpentine (amianthus), (3) anthophyllite, and 
(4) crocidolite. The first two of these are, as a rule, easily dis¬ 
tinguished, but tremolite and anthophyllite are easily confused, and 
can only be distinguished by optical and chemical means. Of the 
twenty-four analyses made by the author and It. L. Packard, twelve are 
of anthophyllite, seven of asbestiform tremolite, and two of uralitic 
augite. It is considered that the fibrous structure of these minerals 
has been produced by a process of shearing, the original minerals being 
amphiboles and probably sometimes pyroxenes. L J. S. 

Mica from Co. Dublin. By J. P. O'Beilly (Min. Mag., 1897, 11, 
199—210).—The white mica of the Three Bock Mountain, Co. Dublin, 
often enclose*?, zonally arranged, black and brown specks which some¬ 
times show hexagonal outlines, and may possibly be melaconite. The 
microscopic characters of blue and green spots are also described in 
detail. After the separation of the black particles, the white mica 
gave analysis I by Miss M. W. Bobertson: at 100°, there is a loss of 
0*2506, and between 100—240 J of 0*1058 per cent. Hydrochloric acid 
dissolves out the colouring matter from the black particles, leaving a 
residue of white mica, the soluble portion consisting of 9*78—22*5 
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CujO, and 25*35—45*14 Ee 2 0, per cent. In a nofce by W. N. Hartley 
it is stated that there were no black specks, but only bright red 
spangles, in the material analysed, and that the copper was shown to 
be present as cuprous and not as cupric oxide. 


SiO a . 

Al.O,. Fe,0* 

. FeO. 

MnO. 

Cu,0. 

CaO. MgO. 

I. 39*414 

33-738 1-418 — 

1*244 

3*654 

0*955 1*344 

IL 42*99 

34-44 — 

2*69 

0*06 

0*10 

0*54 0*77 





Loss on 


k 2 0. 

Na,0. 

Li A 

F. 

ignition. 

Total. 

L 9-430 2-675 

0*642 

trace 

4*710 

99*224 

II. 13-29 

trace 

— 

— 

5*05 

99*91 


Analysis by 0. Darling of a mica containing copper from Glencullen, 
Co. Wicklow, is given under II. L. J. S, 

[Forsterite, Hornblende, Nontronite, Batavite, and Garnet 
from Bavaria.] By Ernst Weinschexk (Zcit. Kryst . Min., 1897, 
28, 135—164).—Various minerals which occur in connection with the 
graphite deposits in the gneiss to the north of Passau are described ; 
analyses are given of the following. Blue quartz occurs, with other 
minerals, embedded in the graphite itself ; when treated with hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, there was a residue of 0*056 per cent, which contained iron 
and manganese. In the associated metamorphic limestone are, amongst 
other minerals, colourless forsterite (anal. I) and crystals of hornblende 
(“ pargasite,” anal. II); in I is included a residue of 1*92 per cent, 
which was unattacked by hydrochloric acid. Nontronite occurs in the 
syenites as a decomposition product and as pseudomorphs after horn¬ 
blende ; after deducting hornblende, its composition is given under III, 
from which the formula is deduced as H 4 Fe c Si 2 O 0 . Owing to the 
hygroscopic nature of the material, the water given off at 110° varies 
from 5*00 to 10*62 per cent.; the remainder of the water, which is 
that shown in the analysis, is given off on ignition. The optical 
characters agree with monoclinic symmetry. Batavile is the name 
given to a white, scaly decomposition product which occurs with the 
nontronite and with kaolin. It closely resembles nacrite (kaolin) in 
appearance, but differs from it in giving a bulky precipitate of mag¬ 
nesia when decomposed by a solution of caustic soda. The mean of 
two analyses on material dried at 110° is given under IV, from this 
the formula, is given as 2[Al(0H) 2 ]4(Mg0H)Si 4 0 1 . It appears to be 
somewhat related to the micas, and under the microscope sometimes 
shows hexagonal outlines. 

HiOf A1>0,. FcjOj. FcO. MnO. CaO. MgO. Ha 2 0. 11,0. Total. Sp. gr. 
I. 43 37 — — 1-17 1*11 0*00 48*40 — — 99 27 3*242 

II. 46*3S 15 33 0*00 1*51 — 13*14 20 24 1*78 1*21 99*59 3*048 

HI. 38 97 1 26 48 34 — — — — — 11*43 100*00 — 

IV. 42 33 16*35 — —- — — 28*17 — 13*19 100*04 2*183 

V. 48*58 17*52 4*74 0*00 tiacc 11*21 13*24 — 5*00 100*29 3*052 

VI. 36 88 *19*58 2*14 13*48 27*14 1*71 — — — 100 93 — 

VII. 38*77 19 32 36*67 trace 4*17 — — — 98*93 — 

A mineral from Bodenmais, which has been called anthrophyllite, 
is shown to he common hornblende (anal, V) with the formula 
3B," 4 SijOj 2 + 2B" 4 It'" 4 Si. 2 0 ls ,. Spessartite, which occurs as isotropic 
crystals in pegmatite near Aschaflenburg (compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 
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310,312), gave analysis VI, by E. Schroder. Almandine from granite 
near Aschaffenburg gave VII, by 0. Wehr. L. J. S. 

Tourmaline from Caprera, Sardinia. By Domenico Lovisato 
(Zeit. Kryst. Mia., 1897, 28, 183 ; from Atti R. Accad. Lincei, Bend. 
1895, [v], 4, (1), 84—87).—Tourmaline, which has previously been 
known from only one locality in Sardinia, has been found by the 
author at several places in the orbicular granite and in the adjacent 
schists and gneisses. On the island of Caprera, it occurs as black 
crystals of sp. gr. 2*95—3*05 ; analysis by M. Fasolo, on material con¬ 
taining some quartz, gave 

Si0 2 . ALOg. Fe.»0 3 . FeO. Mn>,0 3 . MgO. CaO. Ka*0. B 2 O s . F. Total. 

40*09 86*41 8*16 1*56 0*79 2*40 0*28 1*25 7*14 1*93 100*01 

At a dull red heat there is a loss of 2 15 per cent. Potassium was 
detected spectroscopically. L. J. S. 

[Hedenbergite and Epidote] from Sardinia. By Domenico 
Lovisato (Zeit. Kryst. Min., 1897, 28,184—185 ; from Atti R. Accad . 
Lincei, Bend. 1895, [v], 4, (1), 111—116).—In the schists of Su 
Poitu, between Fonni and Cereboi, is a mineral having the appearance 
of epidote but which is shown by the analysis (I) of Fasolo to be 
hedenbergite with the formula 2 UnO, 3FeO, 5 CaO, 10Si(X,. Before 
the blowpipe it fuses to a black, magnetic mass. It is decomposed by 
warm hydrochloric acid, giving a yellow solution, gelatinous silica, and 
an insoluble residue. 

In the same rock are greenish-yellow, translucent needles, which are 
shown by Fasolo 7 s analysis (II) to have the formula 
Mn0,8Ca0,FeA3Al 2 0 3 ,lCSi0 2 , 

and so to be epidote poor in iron/ In the older trachyte are spheroids 
which in the interior consist of green, translucent epidote ; analysis by 
Frasolo gave the results under III; the loss of 2*83 per cent, takes 
place between 210° and led heat. 

SKXj. ALO a . Fe.Og. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. "NtLfl. TiO a . H 2 0. Total. Sp. gr. 

I. 4S*4S — — 17*46 10*92 22*62 0*32 — — 0*32 100*12 3*446 

II. 41*97 28*60 5*4S — 3*10 19*55 trace — — 0*71 99*41 3*126 

III. 42*25 20*35 11*57 0*31 — 18*65 2*13 1*47 0*02 2*83 99*88 3*04-3*1* 

Epidote is found in all the crystalline rocks of Sardinia. 

L. J. S. 

Simple Massive Minerals. By John W. Judd (Mia. Mag., 1895, 
11, 36—63).—Several simple crystalline rocks, each composed essen¬ 
tially of a single mineral, are described; these include a purple corun¬ 
dum rock from Pipra in South Bewah, India, and a grey corundum 
rock from the Mysore State ; a fibrolite rock and a tourmaline rock 
from India; a green garnet rock and a picotite rock, which occur as 
dykes in the serpentine at Bingera, New South Vales. The black 
tourmaline or schorl rock is dull and fibrous and in part velvety, and 
under the microscope is seen to consist of small, acicular crystals of 
tourmaline. An analysis gave : 

SiOo. Al s Oj. FeO. CaO. MgO. ha>0. Lip. H>0. B.0 3 . Total. 

33*94 31*22 9*23 1*66 5*53 3*96 trace 3 : 55 9 : 08 100*17 

Fluorine, phosphoric acid, manganese, potassium and titanium are 
absent. Sp. gr. 3*02—3*11. L. J. S. 
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Andradite from Ontario. By Bernard J. ITarrington (Cautnln n 
Record Sci., 1896, 6, 479—481).—The magnetite of the “ Paxton 
Iron Mine,” Lutterworth township, Ontario, is associated with garnet, 
pyroxene, hornblende, &c. The garnet is black, and is mostly massive, 
but also in crystals. Sp. gr. 3*813. Analysis gave: 

Loss on 

Si0 2 . A1 2 0 3 . Fe a O ? . FeO. MnO CaO. MgO. ignition. Total. 

35*68 5*88 23*70 3*65 0*81 29 64 0*35 0*28 99*99 

This reduces to the garnet formula. Titanium is absent. L. J. S. 

Synthesis of Iron Silicates. By Federico Chaves y Perez del 
Pulgar (Anal. Soc. Espafi. Hist. Nat., 1896, 24, Actas 157—158).— 
The following experiment was made in connection with the study of 
glauconite. A syrupy solution of sodium silicate and small fragments 
of ferrous sulphate were kept in an open vessel for 20 months, water 
being added as evaporation took place. Besides sodium sulphate, 
white grains and a greenish-grey, crystalline powder were formed; 
these were insoluble in water, but decomposed by nitric acid with 
separation of pulverulent silica, the solution containing iron, sodium, 
and potassium (the potassium was introduced as an impurity in the 
sodium silicate). L. J. S. 

Analysis of a Barytes Rock. By Federico Chaves y Perez del 
Pulgar (Anal. Roc. Espaii. Hist. Nat., 1895, 23, Actas 260—261).— 
A grey, compact, granular barytes rock from Peiiaflor, Seville, described 
by Calderdn (Anal. Soc. Espafi, Hist. Nat., 1894, 23, 20) gave on 
analysis : 

BaS0 4 . FegO^. H 2 0 (at 170°). S i0 2 , Ca, Alkal is. Al, Mn, Co 

80*6505 16*7752 0*0320 not estimated. traces. 

♦Sp. gr, 4*02. Thin sections under the microscope show plates of 
barytes, with magnetite, and as accessories, calcite, leucoxene, garnet, 
chlorite and felspar. L. J. S. 

Gypsum Rocks from Kansas. By Edgar H. S. Bailey and 
W. M. Whitten (Kansas Univ. Quart., 1897, 6, A, 29—34).—Seven 
analyses are given of average commercial samples of gypsum rock and 
“ dirt,” which are quarried and mined in Kansas for the manufacture 
of cement. Besides calcium sulphate and water, the rock contains only 
small quantities of silica, iron oxide, alumina, magnesia, and carbonic 
anhydride. The “ dirt,” which is a light brown, soft, disintegrated 
material, is less pure. L. J. S. 

Olay. By Jefferson Middleton (17 th Ami. Kept. U.S. Geol. Survey 
(for 1895—6), 1896, Part III., 816—880).—In this report on “the 
statistics of the clay-working industries of the United States,” several 
analyses of clay, commercial felspar, &c., are given. L. J. S. 

Permian and Triassic Rocks from near Liverpool. By Philip 
Holland and Edmund Dickson (Proc. Liverpool Geol. Soc., 1896, 7, 
443 — 452 ).—Analyses are given of marls and sandstones of Permian 
and Triassic age from the neighbourhood of Liverpool ; they were made 
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with the object of ascertaining the source of the rocks, and of deter 
mining the nature and amount of the cementing material. The fine 
material between the grains of the sandstones was separated and shown 
to consist mainly of small splinters of quartz, with some mica and 
felspar, but very little clay and no carbonates, traces of barium sul¬ 
phate were sometimes present. L. J. S. 

Meteoric Iron from Forsyth Co,, Georgia. By Emil W. 
Cohen (Sili.-Ber. Akad. Berlin , 1897, 386—396. Compare Abstr., 
1896, ii, 375).—This iron is remarkable, since it shows in the same 
mass two distinct structuies; these are sharply separated from each 
other, but have intricate boundaries. One portion has a granular 
structure, and the grains, which are all J —\ mm. diam., themselves 
consist of grams 0*02—0 03 mm. diam., some of which are more 
readily etched than others * the other portion of the iron appears to 
be almost compact, and consists of grains 0*02 mm. across. The 
granular variety is easily etched by dilute acid, whilst the compact 
variety is only slowly attacked even by strong acids. Accessory con¬ 
stituents are comparatively rare, and are mostly confined to the com¬ 
pact portion ; troilite is the most frequent, but graphite, schreibersite, 
and small, spindle-shaped bodies are also present. The iron, especially 
the granular variety, rusts very quickly, this being due to the presence 
of lawrencite, which oozes out on the surface in greenish drops and is 
then oxidised to ferric chloride and oxychloride. Fiona the rust, 
3*55 per cent, of chlorine was extracted by water, and 4*99 per cent, 
by sulphuric acid. Analyses were made by O. Sjbstrom of the 
granular (anal. I) and compact (II) varieties, taken from widely 
separated portions of the mass, and free from visible accessories and 
rust. 

Fe. NL Co. Cu. C. & P. CL Total. 

I. 94*18 5*56 0*60 0*02 0*04 0*05 0*19 0*17 100*81 

II. 94*03 5*35 0*53 not est. 0*02 0*03 0*23 trace. 100*41 


The granular portion was tested for manganese and chromium, but 
with negative results. The corresponding mineralogical composition is : 


Nickel-iron Sehieiberhitc Tioflito 

(Kamacite). (Fe*NiP). (FeS). 

I. (Granular). 98*33 1*23 0*14 

EE. (Compact). 98*42 1*49 0*08 


Lawienuto 
(FeCL). Sp gr. 
0*30 7*3357 

0*01 7*4954 


As the composition of the two varieties is essentially the same, the 
differences in sp. gr. and the action of acids can only be due to 
differences of structure. The low sp. gr. is due to the porosity of the 
iron, which is also indicated by the presence of enclosed gases. 

Like the Locust Grove iron (this voL, ii, 272), this iron belongs to 
the rare group of meteorites called “ataxite” by the author. Ac¬ 
cessories are small in amount, and apparently do not include cohenite, 
chromite and daubrcelite. The differences in structure must be due 
to the rate of cooling, and the fragment found is probably only a 
portion of a mass oi’iginally larger. L. J. S. 


The Bendego Meteorite. By Orville A. Derby (Archvcos Museu 
National, Bio de Janeiro , 1896, 9, 87—184).—This iron, found in 
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1784, weighs 5300 kilos., and has the extreme dimensions 2 2 > 1*4.5 x 
0*58 metres; it is now in the llio de Janeiro Museum. Detailed 
accounts are given of tho history and external form. Some planes of 
easy fracture, which mark the junctions of different crystalline indi¬ 
viduals of the iron, are called “Wollaston planes.” With the excep¬ 
tion of troilite-nodules and patches of cohenite, the iron consists 
essentially of kamacite, there being very little taenite (about 0*1 per 
cent.) and probably no plessite, so that the Widmanstatten figures do 
not stand out in relief on the etched surface, but are visible as an 
oriented sheen. On the etched surfaces of the kamacite individuals 
are the so-called file markings, together with systems of fine raised 
lines, called “ Bendegd lines,” which are apparently due to lamellar 
twinning (parallel to the faces of the hexakisoctahedron [421]) as are 
the Neumann lines of hexahedral irons. Analysis of the bulk of the 
iron, which represents almo&t pure kamacite, gave I (by Dafert), and 
a partial analysis by G. Florence is given under IT ; this agrees with 
the usual formula, Fe u Ni, for kamacite. The troilite gave the results 
under III (also a trace ot silica); the residue probably consists of 
daubreelite and schreibersite. Cohenite is abundant, and is seen on 
the cut suiface as embroidery-like patches; measurements by E. 
Hussak of the imperfect crystals show them to be isometric: sp. gr. 
G*1805 ; analysis IY, by Dafert, after deducting 5*72 per cent, of 
schreibersite. The schreibersite and rhabdite gave analysis Y (also a 
trace of tin); measurements are given of the tetragonal rhabdite 
needles. Analyses were made of another phosphide of iron and nickel 
of uncertain nature, which remains as a black powder when the iron 
is dissolved in dilute acid. Some chromite, rich in crystal faces, 
hypersthene and “ magnetic globules ” are also present. Carbon was 
shown to be absent in the gas evolved when the iron is dissolved in 
dilute acid. 


C 45. Insol. Total. 


Fe. 

I. 93*06 
II. — 
III. 62*51 

1Y. 90*16 

Y. 52*42 


Ni. Co. 
(>*83 

6*36 0*79 

trace trac e 



Cu. P. 

— trace 

0-0015 


— 33 21 

0*39 — 


0*33 100*22 

5*2C 101*01 

— 10017 

— 101*27 


— trace 

0*25 15-09 


L. J. B. 

[Hungarian Ores, Waters, &c.] By Alexander von Kalecsin&zkv 
(t Taliresber. k. wig. geoL An staff, 1894 (for 1892), 197—201 ; 1895 (for 
1893), 170—176).—In those annual reports of the work done in tho 
chemical laboratory of the Hungarian Geological Institute, analyses of 
rocks, ores, waters, coals, &c., are given, L, J. S. 


Argentine Waters. By Juan J. J. Kyle (Anal Soc . Gient. 
Argentina, 1897, 43, 19—25, 111—121, 161—171, 280—283).—The 
results of numerous analyses of waters from rivers, streams, surface 
and artesian wells in Argentina are given. L. J. 3. 
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Physiological Chemistry. 


The Relation of the Respiratory Exchanges to Tempera¬ 
ture in Cold-blooded Animals. By Horace Middleton Vernon 
(J. Physiol., 1897, 21, 443—496).—In cold-blooded animals^ the car¬ 
bonic anhydride discharge does not vary directly with rise and fall of 
temperatnre. There are ranges in which metabolism remains nearly 
constant; this range is most marked in newts and earthworms, and 
comprises from 10° to 22'5° on warming, and a rather shorter range 
on cooling, the animals. The same is true for either a somewhat 
shorter or a somewhat different range in toads, blindworms, axolotls, 
and frogs. In Raaa tempomria , the range is much shoiter, 12*5° to 
17*5°. In snails, the discharge increases from 2° to 20°, and then 
remains constant up to 30°. In the cockroach, the metabolism in¬ 
creases uniformly with the temperature. 

In frogs, this was found to be due to a nervous mechanism in the 
bulb, since division of the brain above, and of the cord below the bulb, 
respectively do not and do abolish the range of constancy. Curare, 
however, unless given in excessive doses, does not abolish it. Mor¬ 
phine has but little action; strychnine causes a rapid increase of 
carbonic anhydiide discharge on warming from 2° to 10°, but from this 
point up to 30° it remains constant. Yeratrine causes the discharge 
to be constant up to 22°, beyond which point it increases much more 
rapidly than in normal frogs. Taking the average carbonic anhydride 
discharge of normal frogs from 2° to 30° as 1, that of the cockroach is 
3*03, of the newt 1*6, of the toad 1*32, axolofcl 1*14, snail 0 88, Rainct 
escvlenta 0*74, blind worm 0*52, earthworm 0*45, frogs with the cord 
divided just below the bulb 0*5 to 0*65, curarised frogs 0*43 to 0*58, 
according to the dose, strychnised frogs 2*56, and veratrinised frogs 
1 * 22 , 

The mean respiratory quotient for both normal and curarised frogs is 
0*85, frogs with the bulb divided at either its upper or lower border 
0*94, strychnised frogs 1*22. The other animals examined had quo¬ 
tients varying from the maximal value of 0*9 for the earthworm to 
one of 0*72 for the blindworm. W. D. H. 

Increased Absorption of Oxygen by the Blood, and the 
Therapeutic Use of Oxygen. By Georg Kassner (Chem. Cmtr ., 
1896, ii, 307; from Apoth . Zeitung , 11, 404—405).—The use of oxygen 
rather than compressed air is recommended in disease, as arguing 
principally from the high percentage of oxygen in the swimming-bladder 
of fishes, the blood appears to have the power of taking up more oxy¬ 
gen than nitrogen by absorption, and to take up more oxygen than is 
necessary for the life of the organism, such surplus being available on 
emergencies. W. D. H. 

Osmotic Pressure as the Cause of Exchanges between Red 
Blood-corpuscles and Salt Solutions. By Hans Koeppe (Pfluger’s 
ArcJtiv , 1897, 67, 189—206).—The behaviour of red blood-corpuscles 
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in solutions of urea, ammonium carbonate, ammonium chloride, and 
other salts is in accord with the hypothesis that osmotic pt assure 
comes into play between blood-corpuscles and blood-plasma, and that 
the osmotic pressure gives the measure of the volume of the blood 
discs. Small exceptions to this rule, noted when solutions of chloride 
and carbonate of sodium or potassium are employed, aro explicable on 
the “ theory of solutions ” of van’t Hoff and tho u theory of electrical 
dissociation ” of Arrhenius. W. I>. if. 

Physiological Action of certain Ethereal Salts. By G. Vogel 
(Pfiager’s Archiv, 1897, 67, 141—162).—The following substances 
were injected intravenously in rabbits: ethylic formate, othylic acetate, 
isobutylic acetate, amylic acetate, ethylic propionate, ethylic butyrato, 
isobutylic butyrate, ethylic valerate, amylic valerate, ethylic <emn- 
thate, ethylic sebacate. In small quantities, they quickly cause an 
energetic increase of the respiiatory activity. In large doses, (hoy 
paralyse the nerve centres without pieceding convulsions. 

W. D. II. 

Influence of £-Tetrahydronaphthylamine on the Body Tem¬ 
perature. By John Fawcett and W. Hale Whiter. Physiol., 1897, 
21, 435 —412).—Stern (Virchow's Archiv, 1889, 115, 14) called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that this drug causes a rise of temperature in rabbits. 
This is confirmed in the present research; 3 or 4 c.c. of a 3 per cent, 
solution injected under the skin causes pyrexia, a rise of from 2 to 5°, 
occurring within two or three hours. There is, simultaneously, in¬ 
crease in the rapidity of the heart and resjnration. in animals 
poisoned by curare, or kept alive by artificial respiration after division 
of the spinal cord high up, this does not occur. Curare, and tho 
operation, and even artificial respiration when the animal is etliorisod 
and tied down, produce a fall in temperature. Tho way in which 
the drug produces fever is therefore uncertain. It is, however, not 
due to increased muscular activity. W. I>. II. 

Changes which some Acids of the Oxalic Series undorgo 
in the Organism. By Pro Mai* fort ((' hem . 1896, ii, LOO; 

from Ann . Chi in. Farm 23, 193—203).—Malonic acid, given either as 
such or as the sodium salt, passes only in small quantities into tho 
urine; it leads to an increase of the urinary carbonates. Barbituric 
acid also arises from it, as oxaluric does from oxalic acid. Succinic 
acid does not pass into the urine. Glutaric acid passes only in small 
quantities into tho urine; the greatest part is oxidised, and losncns 
the urinary acidity. No increase of volatile fatty acids was obsovvod 
as the result of administering these dibasic acids. W. D. H. 

Occurrence of Hydrogen Sulphide and Indole in the 
Human Stomach. By Hermann Strauss (C/iem. Centr., 1896, ii, 
109; from Berl. hlin. Woch., 33, 385—389).—Certain casosof disordered 
digestion. resulting from obstruction are described in which colonies 
of bacteria, (of the Bader iwn coll group) obtained from tho stomach, 
produced indole and hydrogen sulphide. This can bo produced in a 
peptone solution with or without the presence of sugar. 

In other cases, hydrogen sulphide was absent, and the smell 
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produced wa& like that of putrid cheese. A back-flow of pancreatic 
juice into the stomach was suspected in some cases. W. D. H. 

Action of Suprarenal Extracts. By Swale Vinuint (/Voc. 
phynoL N c., 1897, 23—20).—Large doses of extracts of the supra- 
renals of mammals, injected subcutaneously, cause death; the most 
marked symptom is muscular paralysis, of central origin. Blood in 
the urine, and from the nose, occasionally convulsions, and fall of tem¬ 
perature, were alto observed. Glycerol extracts cause local ulceration. 
Extracts of the cortex of the gland, or of the liver, spleen, and kidney 
are inactire. After a sub fatal dose, a partial immunity is set up. 

W. D. H. 

Effect of Work on the Quality and Composition of Cows* Milk. 
By P. Dobxic (Btert. Cent a, 1896,20, 197—198; from Milchzeit , 1896, 
331,and Z’ imLLati&'e. 12 April, 1896). — Experiments lasting two weeks 
were made with two cows, which were used for ploughing for the first 
week, and rested the second week. During the period of work, the cows 
received, besides the usual food, 1 kilo, of rye per head per day. The 
effect of woik on the composition of the milk was only slight. The 
dry matter and acid increased a little, whilst the yield of milk 
diminished slightly. The milk produced during the period of work 
frequently curdled at 45 3 , whilst that obtained during the period of 
rest curdled at 70—75°. N. H. J. M. 

The Reason why Milk Coagulates when Heated. By Bruno 
B4rdalh (Jfo/utish., 1897, 18, 199—216).—About 12 hours’heating 
at 10(J J is necessary to coagulate quite fresh milk; at 150°, 3 minutes 
suffice. Most of the experiments were carried out at 130°, at which 
temperature 1 hour's heating is necessary. It was found that but the 
merest traces of volatile (formic) acid are formed ; further, that the 
total acid formed is insufficient to coagulate the milk at the ordinary 
temperature. When a 3 per cent, solution of lactose is heated for 1 
hour at 130°, no acid is formed; if 0*5 per cent, of sodium hydrogen 
phosphate is added in addition, then the reaction is found to have 
changed from alkaline to acid. A 4 —8 per cent, solution of casein 
in water containing 0*4—0*8 per cent, of sodium hydrogen phosphate 
is unchanged when it is heated for a short time with the lactose solu¬ 
tion that has been heated for an hour already; if the casein solution 
has aLo been heated for an hour previously, then coagulation at once 
takes place when the two solutions are heated together, and if a freshly 
made solution containing casein, lactose, and sodium hydrogen phos¬ 
phate is heated for an hour, coagulation takes place. The coagulation 
that milk undergoes when heated is thus a complex process; coagula¬ 
tion is brought about by the action, at the high temperature, of the 
small quantities of acid formed from the lactose, but these are 
powerless to coagulate the original, unchanged casein, and it is only 
after the casein itself has also been changed by the heating that it 
becomes coagulited. 0. E. B. 

The Proteids of Cows' Milk. By Karl Storch (Monatsh 
1897, 18,244—281).—If cow s'milk is freed from fat by skimming 
after it has remained for 24 hours, or after it has been centrifugalised, 
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and ib then mixed with three times its volume of a saturated solution 
of sodium sulphate and a few drops of egg-albumin, and heated to 
100°, coagulation takes place. When the filtrate fiom the coagulum 
is carefully neutralised with a saturated solution of sodium sulphate 
to which a very little acetic acid has been added, and is then stiired 
with excess of solid sodium sulphate, a substance, a, is salted out; in 
the filtrate from this, another substance, 5, can be precipitated by the 
addition of strong acetic acid; if this is filtered off, the filtrate is now 
found to be free from proteids. If the milk, without previous coagu¬ 
lation, is at once saturated with solid sodium sulphate, a separates as 
before, and in the filtrate from it, acetic acid precipitates b, but the 
filtrate from this is now found to contain a proteid, which must be the 
lactalbumin of other authors (mixed, perhaps, with lactoglobulin, 
assuming that such a substance can really be obtained from milk). 
It is thus evident that, in the fir&t method, the lactalbumin (and 
lactoglobulin) is removed by the preliminary coagulation. Doth a and 
b contain phosphoric acid, a contains calcium, and is soluble in 
water; it is precipitated from the aqueous solution by the addition of 
acetic acid, but it is then free from calcium, and is insoluble in water, 
although soluble in very dilute solutions of alkalis; it has the character 
of a caseinogen, and is coagulated when it is warmed with rennet 
extract. b contains no calcium, and is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in very dilute alkalis; it is not appreciably coagulated by 
rennet. 

As regards the power of salting out possessed by sodium sulphate, 
no precipitate can be obtained at the ordinary temperature when, not 
the solid salt, but a concentrated solution of it is used, no matter how 
much is added; at 50°, 19 volumes of the solution to 1 of the milk 
suffice to produce a precipitate ; at 100°, 1 volume suffices. Magne¬ 
sium sulphate may also be used for salting out; of a saturated solution 
of this salt, 1J, f, and * volumes suffice to produce a precipitate 
respectively at tho ordinary temperature, 50 3 , and 100 3 Sodium 
chloride may also be used; the numbers in this case are 8 and 2 
volumes respectively at 50° and 100°; at the ordinary temperature, no 
precipitate can be produced by use of a saturated solution. When, 
however, magnesium sulphate or sodium chloride is used in the same 
way as sodium sulphate, a is found to be precipitated in tho prelimi¬ 
nary coagulation with egg-albumin, but tho lactalbumin (and lacto¬ 
globulin) is not so precipitated, but remains in tho filtrate from b. If, 
on the other hand, the preliminary coagulation is carried out with 
sodium sulphate and egg-albumin as at first, a can then be salted out 
from tho filtrate with either magnesium sulphate or sodium chloride, 
and, in the filtrate from it, b can be separated as usual. In all cases 
the weight of a obtained is 0*47—0'56 gram from 20 c.c, of milk; of b , 
0*05—0’08 gram. 

After preliminary coagulation with sodium sulphate and egg- 
albumin, acetic acid produces a precipitate equal in weight to a and b 
together, and the filtrate contains no proteids. But a large quantity 
of acetic acid is necessary for this; otherwise the precipitation is only 
partial, and from the filtrate a and b can be obtained by successive 
treatment with sodium sulphate and acetic acid. The presumption is, 
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then, that the substance precipitated by acetic acid from the original 
milk is the true caseinogen, and that it is decomposed by w metallic 
salts into the substances a and b. These two substances can be salted 
out together by saturating the milk with two of the salts at the same 
time; or one can be salted out with one salt, and, in the filtrate from 
it, the other can be salted out with another salt. C. F. B. 

Action of Oxalic Acid and its Derivatives on tlie Kidneys. 
By Wilhelm Ebstein and Akihur Nicolaieb {Virchow 1 s Archiv , 
1897, 148, 366—388).—The investigation was undertaken with a 
view to the artificial production of urinary calculi. This was not 
accomplished, and the present communication relates to the action of 
oxalic acid and certain of its derivatives on the kidneys when ad¬ 
ministered in a succession of small doses to dogs and rabbits. Oxalic 
acid was found to cause the appearance of a deposit of calcium oxalate 
in the urinary tubules; these deposits are frequently visible to the 
naked eye. Oxamic acid is eliminated as a calcium salt in the urine. 
A similar result followed the administration of ammonium oxamate 
and oxamaetbane ; the kidneys were usually healthy. The adminis¬ 
tration of oxamide did not lead to the deposition of concretions; in 
many cases, the kidneys, however, were of the granular contracted 
kind. W. D. H. 

The Work of Digestion and the Excretion of Nitrogen in 
the Urine. By X. V. Biazaxtseff (Chevi. Cent? 1896, ii, 746; 
from Arch. les SgL biol. St. Petersburg, 4, 393—414).—The increase 
in the uiinaiy nitrogen which immediately follows a meal is believed 
to be due to the increased work of digestion. Foods which produce an 
increased activity of the secreting glands act in this way more effica¬ 
ciously than those which produce less activity, but even acidified water 
(introduced, in a dog, into the stomach by a fistula) causes the glands 
to secrete, and this is followed by a rise in the nitrogen excreted in 
the urine. W. D. H. 

Acetonuria. By Felix Hibschfeld ( Client . Centr 1896, ii, 
394—395 ; from Centr . Ilia. weiL, 17, 617—620).—In healthy peisons, 
a diet of proteid and fat leads to an increase of acetone in the urine. The 
addition of carbohydrate to the diet causes this to disappear. This is 
explained by its <s sparing ” action on proteid metabolism. The same 
holds in the acetonuria of disease, and explains the occurrence of 
acetone in diabetics, in whom carbohydrate metabolism is upset. 

W. D. H. 

Poisonous Action of Sulphurous Acid and its Salts, and the 
Admissibility of their Use in Poods. By Heinrich Kionka 
{Cheat* Centr., 1896, ii, 902 ; from Zeit. Hyg ., 22, 351—397).—The 
“ meat preserve crystals ” prepared by Heyden and Co. contain 7*5 per 
cent, of sulphurous acid. This led to an investigation of this gas and 
its compounds as a poison. Contained in the inspired air, quite small 
quantities prove fataL Small doses (0‘02 to 0-04 gram) of sodium sul¬ 
phite injected into frogs paralyse the heart, the central, and to some 
extent the peripheral nervous system. Dogs fed on the salt, or on food 
preserved by its use, suffer from injuries to various organs, especially 
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the lungs and kidneys ; there is local irritation of the stomach, and a 
fall of blood pressure, and hemorrhages tend to occur. The use of 
the salt as a preservative is most reprehensible. W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Fermentability of Galactose. By A. Bau (Bi&l. Centt\, 189G, 
26, 213—214; from Zeit. Bpirifus Inrl 1896, Nos. 38 and 39).— 
rf-Galacto&e is not fermentable by Snedictromyces productivm, >9. mem¬ 
bra awfacie as, S. apiculaltis, and Schizosacchciromyces Pomhe. Under 
suitable conditions, it is completely fermented by tiaccharomyces cere- 
visice, by 6'. Logos , S. Pastor ianus I, II, and III , S. ellqtsoideus I and 
II, S. Marxiaaus, lactose yeast, and also, but only slowly, by J lotiila 
ccitulida. <Z-Galactose ferments with greater difficulty than eZ-glucose. 

N. H. J. M. 

Effect of Temperature on the Production of Free Oxalic 
Acid in Cultivations of Aspergillus niger (van Thiegh). By 
Caul Wehmeb (JBied. Centr., 1896, 26, 191—192; from Ber. deut. 
hot . Ges., 1896, 163).— Asp&rgillus niger, on peptone solution, piodaces 
free oxalic acid abundantly in presence of potassium, sodium, calcium, 
and ammonium nitrates, and ammonium phosphate, but not in presence 
of ammonium sulphate and chloride. 

With ammonium nitrate, the amount of oxalic acid increases at 
15—20°, and is gradually destroyed by the fungus. At 33—35°, free 
oxalic acid is no longer formed, but oxalates are sometimes found in 
small quantities. When calcium carbonate is added, calcium oxalate 
is produced in considerable amount, but under these conditions the 
fungus does not thrive. 

When the fungus is cultivated on ammonium tartrate, the production 
of spores ceases at 33—35°. Oxalic acid could not be detected, and the 
liquid showed an alkaline reaction, the tartrate being converted into 
carbonate. In sugar solutions, free acid is formed in abundance at 
8—10°, but is destroyed at a higher temperature (15°). 

The change in amount of acid observed in Crassulacece during 
night and day is probably due to the change of temperature, the acid 
accumulating in the night and being destroyed in tho daytime. 

N. H. J. M. 

Latent Vitality of Seeds. By J. Giglioli {Ann. Agron 1897, 
23, 190—191; from La Mature, 1895, 52, 544).—A number of seeds 
were kept for 15 years in various gases. Seeds of lucerne, wheat, 
vetch, and coriander completely lost the power of germinating 
when kept in hydrogen, which was probably not absolutely dry. The , 
following percentage of lucerne seeds germinated after being kept in 
the different gases. In oxygen, 0'68 per cent.; nitrogen, 5b-56; 
chlorine and hydrogen chloride, 6*2; hydrogen sulphide* 0*99; 
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hydrogen arsenide, 70*98 and 68*82 ; carbonic oxide, 84*2 ; nitrogen per¬ 
oxide, 0*97 and 0*62 per cent. None of the seeds kept in carbonic anhy¬ 
dride germinated, possibly owing to the presence of too much moisture. 

After being kept in different alcoholic solutions, the following 
amounts of lucerne seed germinated: alcohol, alone 66*6 per cent.; 
concentrated solution of mercuric chloride, 20 * 2 ; sulphurous acid, 
0*15 3 hydrogen sulphide, 7*03 ; nitrogen peroxide, 4*16. In alcoholic 
solutions of chloroform and phenol, all the seeds were destroyed. 
Many of the seeds which germinated were planted, and produced 
normal plants. 

If the ga&e^ and the seeds had been more thoroughly dried, more of 
them would probably have retained their vitality. N. H. J. M. 


Nitrogen Assimilation in the Cotton Plant. By Charles E. 
Coates and W. B. Dodson ( Journ . Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1896, 18, 
425—428).—Experiments were made to ascertain whether the cotton 
plant, which, like the Legumiaosce, is highly nitrogenous, can assimi¬ 
late free nitrogen. 

The plants were grown in pots each containing about 6 lbs. of 
ignited white sand, with and without minerals. Pots 1 —2 had nothing 
added 3 pots 3—1 had mineral food 3 pots 5—7 had minerals, and, in 
addition, 23 c.c. of soil extract (from cotton soil, and containing in 
25 c.c. N = 0*0003 gram). 

In pots 1,2, and 3, the plants died in three or four weeks, apparently 
from nitrogen starvation. The plantof pot 4 stopped growingafterabout 
six and a half weeks and lived two weeks longer, when it was taken 
up 3 the plants of pots 5 and 6 were taken up at the same time, having 
stopped growing. The following analytical results show that, under 
the conditions of the experiments, there was no fixation of nitro¬ 
gen, either with or without soil extract, the slight gain being within 
the limits of experimental error. The results are in grams: 


Nitrogen in seed sown. 

Nitrogen found in seed (? in total 

produce ) . 

Dry matter in seed (1 in total pro¬ 
duce) . 


Fot 4. 

Pot 5. 

Tot 6. 

Pot 7. 

0*004 

0*0038 

0*0039 

0*0036 

0*0068 

0*0056 

0*0074 

0*0080 

0*3050 

0*4768 

0*8350 

0*9664 


N. H. J. M. 


Relation between the Transpiration of Plants and the Con¬ 
centration of the Nutritive Solutions. By B. Heinrjch (Ann. 
Agron ., 1897, 23,186—187 3 from Ber. Landw . Yei'sucks.-Stat. j Rostock, 
1895, 2, 170).—In a damp atmosphere, oats evaporated 102 grams of 
water per gram of dry substance, whilst in dry air the water evaporated 
amounted to 618 grams. 

In order to ascertain the effect of the concentration of nutritive 
solutions on evaporation, oats were grown in solutions containing 
" different amounts of a mixture corresponding with the formula 

* This would accord with the gain of nitiogen as given in the text: hf=0*0028, 
0*0018, 0*0035, and 0*0044 gram. 
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•iHKjPOjt 4- CaCl 2 4* 5Ga(NCK) 2 4- 2MgS0 4 + Fe J CI b * The following lesults 
were obtained: 

Strength of solution per cent. 3 1 0*5 0*25 0*1 

Dry produce (grams)... 134 74 44 28 18 

Evaporation (c.c. per gram of dry pro¬ 
duce) . 515 550 684 688 629 

The evaporation increased up to the period of flowering, after which 
it diminished. The results recall those of Hellriegel (Ann, Agrom ., 11, 
59), who showed that, according to the amount of calcium nitrate 
supplied, barley evaporated from 250 to 800 c.c. of water per gram of 
dry substance. (Compare also Deherain, ibid., 18, 465.) 

N. H. J. M. 

Migration of Calcium Phosphate in Plants, By L. V vudin 
{Ami. Agron., 1897, 23, 232—233; fium Ami. Just. FaUeur , 1895, 
636j.—The results of previous expeiinienls having shown that in 
presence of alkali malates, the sugars may keep calcium phosphate in 
solution, it seemed possible that the oiganic acids of plants may have 
a share in assisting the migration of calcium phosphate. The phos¬ 
phoric acid of the stems of wheat accumulates in the seeds at the time 
of maturation, and migrates from the seeds, when they geiminate, 
towards the organs in course of development. 

An examination of aqueous extracts of wheat grain and ears at 
different periods, from the time when the ears formed (June 15) to the 
time of cutting, showed the presence of malic acid in the ears in June, 
succinic and malic acids in July, whilst in August the seeds contained 
a small amount of succinic acid, but no malic acid. The acidity (as 
P 3 0 5 ) in June was 0*75, and in August 0*2SG per cent, on the dry 
substance. 

The dry grain contained 1-6 per cent, of sugar, and traces of 
succinic acid. During germination, starch is converted into sugar, and 
the succinic acid is replaced by malic acid. The calcium phosphate 
thus becomes soluble. When the sugars of the grain are converted 
into starch, succinic acid appears (produced, probably, from the malic 
acid, which, disappears at the same time). During this period of 
maturation, the calcium phosphate becomes insoluble, owing to the de¬ 
composition of the solvents, sugar and malic acid; there is thus a 
simultaneous deposition of calcium phosphate and of starch. 

Malic acid is found also in maize and barley at the time when the 
ears are formed; and, like wheat, ripe barley grains contain succinic 
acid. In leguminous plants, citric acid has the same role as malic acid 
in cereals. N, H. J. M. 

Composition and Analysis of Wheats. By Ainu Giuarp 
(Compt. rend,, 1897, 124, 926—932).—Since the bye-products of the 
manufacture of flour are largely used as feeding stuffs for stock, it 
follows that the same general principles should he applied in their 
analysis as in that of the whole wheat and the flour (this vol. y ii, 382). 
The chief point is to separate the nitrogenous constituents from the 
carbohydrates of the woody fibre, but at present no process is known 
which permits this to be done completely and accurately. In order to 
separate the starch from the integuments, of the seeds, the bye- 

vol. lxxii. ii. 31 
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products are mixed with ten times their weight of ice-cold water, and 
subjected for 20 hours to the action of an agitator with paddles, the 
temperature being kept at 0 = . The liquid is afterwards passed through 
a sieve, which arrests everything but the starch and gluten. The latter 
are dried and weighed, and afterwards separated in the manner pre¬ 
viously described (loc. cit.). If this separation is found to be difficult 
owing to the physical condition of the gluten, it should be mixed with 
a definite quantity of flour from the same wheat, the proportions of 
starch and gluten in which have already been determined. 

In order to determine the soluble matter, the best plan is to agitate 
the substance with ice-cold water, as in the determination of the starch 
and gluten, the liquid being filtered and the soluble matter determined 
in the filtrate. Agitation for 4 hours is sufficient. 

When estimating the fat, it is advisable to adopt the plan recom¬ 
mended by the author some years ago, of treating the material with a 
5 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid, and again drying before treat¬ 
ing with benzene. Since some of the fat is removed during the 
mechanical separation of the starch and gluten, a separate estimation 
of the fat in the residue is desirable. Indirect estimations of cellulose 
and the like are unsatisfactory, and it is better to make a direct deter¬ 
mination of the nitrogenous and inorganic matter on the residue from 
which starch and gluten have been separated. 

Analjbes of the bye-products from four French wheats (loc. cit.) gave 
the following results: Water, 14*33 to 13*12. Matter soluble m water: 
proteids, 2*48—2*92 ; carbohydrates, 5*74—6*58; inorganic matter, 
130—2*04. Mutter insoluble in water: gluten, 4*31—4*78; starch, 
20*36—29 79 ; nitrogenous woody matter, 4*88—6*52; fats, 2*68—3*65; 
celluloses, 29*06—31*38; inorganic matter, 1*81—2*12; loss, &c., 
0*66—1*75 = 100. 

The composition of the whole wheat was as follows: mean weight of 
a grain, 0*038 to 0*051 gram; kernel, 83*04 to 85*98; germ, 1*16 to 
1*50; envelope, 12*52—13*61 = 100; water, 14*50—15*12; gluten, 
6*64—7*13; soluble diastases, tfcc., 1*37—1*74; lignoses, 1*46—1*95; 
starch, 56*84—58*78; fats, 1*58—1*81 ; sugars, 0*75—1*33; galactin, 
0*36—0*09; other soluble carbohydrates, 1*77—1*97; celluloses, 
8*88—9*56 ; inorganic matter, 1*49—1*54; loss, 0*74—1*94=100. 

<J. H. B. 


Physiological Study of the Cyclamen. By Alexandre Hebert 
and G. Truffaut (Ball. Soc. Chim., 1897, [iii], 15, 850—855).—A 
study of the changes of weight and composition produced in the 
different organs of the plant when grown in different kinds of soil. 

M. W. T. 

Lime and Lupins. By Heinrich (BiecL Centr ., 1896, 26, 
231—232 ; from JDeitL landw . Presse , 1896,!Nb. 91, 809 and 816).— 
The results of the addition of 0*3, 1, 5 and 10 per cent, of chalk to sandy 
boil in which lupins were grown, showed that even the smallest 
amount was injurious to the plants, whilst with 10 percent, the amount 
of dry produce was reduced from 150 grams to 27 grams. Gypsum 
(1 per cent.) reduced the produce to about half. Calcium phosphate 
(0*5 per cent.) was injurious, whilst in larger quantity (1 per cent.) it 
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completely destroyed the vegetation. Magnesium carbonate (0'5 per 
cent.) also killed the plants. 

The injurious effect of calcium carbonate i^ to some extent 
diminished, but not eliminated, by the addition of kainite, or sodiunt 
nitrate. N. H. J. M. 

Mineral Constituents of the Watermelon. By George F. 
Payne (J*. Amer. Ghent . Soc., 1896, 18, 1061—1063).—The water¬ 
melon contains about 0*3 per cent, of mineral matter, containing 

S0 3 . CaO. MgO. E\0. Na 2 0. Si0 2 . P^0 o . Cl. Fe 2 0 3 . Total. 

4-41 5-54 6*74 61*18 4*31 2*15 10*25 4*94 0*48 100. 

In selecting a suitable manure, the grower must pay particular 
attention to the amount of potash, which should largely exceed the 
phosphoric acid. L. de K. 

Effect of Manure on the [Botanical] Composition of Crops. 
By H. A. Moritz Fleischer (Died. Centr ., 1897, 26, 161—164 ; from 
Mitteil. Yer. Ford. Moorlultur in Beut. Reich., 1896, No. 23, 441).— 
Whilst it is generally acknowledged that the application of nitrogenous 
manures to meadows induces an increased growth of the grasses, and, 
in consequence, a decrease of leguminous herbage, it is still uncertain 
what effect phosphoric acid, and potash, respectively have on the 
relation between the amount of Graminece and Leguminosce . Maercker 
assumes that it is potash, and not phosphoric acid, which promotes the 
growth of leguminous plants rather than that of the glasses (Mentzel 
and von Lengercke’s, Landw. Kctlender , 1897, 69). 

The results of experiments made on peaty land showed an increase 
in the percentage of Leguminosce only after the simultaneous applica¬ 
tion of potash and phosphates, but it seems to be more important to 
apply large amounts of phosphoric acid than large amounts of potash. 
Whilst potash (160 kilos, per hectare) in conjunction with basic slag 
(50 and 100 kilos.) raised the percentage of leguminous herbage by 
14*9 and 30*1 per cent, respectively, the percentage was increased by 
28*29 after application of basic slag (100 kilos.) and potash (75 kilos.), 
and the addition of greater amounts of potash had no essential effect. 

It is concluded that, on peaty soil, phosphoric acid is at least as im¬ 
portant as potash in increasing the growth of the Leguminosce^ and 
that it must be of still greater importance in the case of oi dinary mineral 
soils. The Ttothamsted experiments, which Maercker quotes (loc. cit.) 
as supporting his view, do not include plots manured exclusively with 
potash. N. H. J. M. 

Note. —Although there is no exclusively potash plot in the grass 
experiments at Bothamsted, the results of botanical separations of the 
herbage of plots receiving mineral manures, including and excluding 
potash, show conclusively that it is the potash and not the phosphoric 
acid to which increased growth of the Leguminosce must be attributed. 
The following is a summary of results obtained in 1877 from a few 
plots :—Plot 3 (unmanured since 1856), plot 7 (complete minerals since 

31 —2 
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1856), plot S (complete minerals 1856—1861, but without potash since), 
and plot 4 1 (superphosphate 1850 and since). 

Plot 3. Plot 7. Plot 8. Plot 4 1 . 


Gramineuc . . 71*75 74*38 81*19 71*78 

Leguminosa* . 8*51 13*71 4*01 5*53 

Miscellaneous . 20*31 11*91 14*80 22*69 

N. H. J. M. 


Relative Manurial Value and the Preservation of the Nitro¬ 
gen of Stable Manure. By Julius H. Aeby, R. Borsch, Fr. Matz 
and Paul Wagner (Landw. Yersuchs.-Stat 1897, 48, 247—360).— 
A largo number of vegetation and other experiments are described 
from which the following conclusions are drawn. The nitrogen of 
stable manure is utilised to a considerably less extent than that of 
ammonia and nitrates, and to a less extent than that of green manure. 
Whilst the nitrogen of faeces and litter acts very slowly, the nitrogen 
of mine is very rapidly converted into ammonia, especially in presence 
of faices, and the straw of cereals. The abundant application of fresh 
fseces immediately before sowing quickly growing plants, may give rise 
to diminished production owing to the liberation of free nitrogen which 
would otherwise be available to the plant. Destruction of nitrates is 
brought about by stable manure, as well as by fresh faeces, and even, 
although extremely slowly, by garden soil, by arable soil containing 
humus, and by the straw of cereals. The decomposition of nitrates by 
faeces is increased by addition of straw. 

For every 100 parts of nitrogen in faeces and litter, stable manure 
receives not less than 100 parts of urine-nitrogen; in practice, how¬ 
ever, stable manure does not usually contain more than 25 to 35, fre¬ 
quently only 10, parts of the urine-nitrogen for every 100 parts of 
faeces- and litter-nitrogen. This is owing to the separation of liquid 
manure, to lo&s as ammonia, and to elimination of free nitrogen. 

Formation of ammonia in mixtures of faeces and straw is so slow 
that it need not be taken into account. When such mixtures are kept 
in layers of 80 to 100 cm. high, only slight changes take place dining 
12 months when it is trodden down. If turned over so as to admit 
air, decomposition takes place which may result in a loss of 50 per cent, 
of the organic matter. The usual preservatives (gypsum, superphos¬ 
phate and kainite) mixed with the manure in the usual quantities have 
no effect on the process of humification. 

As humification proceeds, the power of destroying nitrates 
dimini&hes, and it is probable that the better results obtained with 
rotten manure as compared with fresh manure is essentially connected 
with the diminished power of decomposing nitrates. 

Carbon bisulphide applied to stable manure renders it unable to 
destroy nitrates, but the process is practically useless owing to the 
amount of bisulphide required and the length of time necessary for its 
action. Sulphuric acid and copper sulphate both act vigorously on the 
micro-organisms of stable manure, but it remains to be seen whether 
their use is practicable. N. H. J. M. 

Decompositions during the Putrefaction of Nitrogenous 
Organic Matter. By F. W. Theodor C. Pfeiffer, E. Franee, C. 
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Lroi'zu and IL Thumunn (Lantho. Vn',uchs.-Stut , lb97,48, ib9 2T>> 
— In (lie Oiv-t hcriu> of experimenttholes of nitrogen in cjw ’ - e .ctt 
men! (mixed with peat), both alono, and after admixture of gypsum, and 
of gypsum with superphosphate, respectively, was determined under tlio 
following conditions. (1) The manures were kept in two sets of flasks 
through both of which air was passed twice a week for five months, 
and through one of which air was passed continuously for five months 
longer. (2) The manures were kept in zinc boxes, (a) in a compressed 
and (b) in a loose state, for five months. 

The next series of experiments were made to ascertain the effect 
of sulphuric acid (0*3 to 1 per cent.), superphosphate, potassium 
fluoride, and calcium hypochlorite respectively on the ammoniacal fer¬ 
mentation in solutions of urea, and of urea mixed with peat litter and 
liquid manure. The mixtures were kept for five months in bottles 
through which air was drawn continuously. 

A third set of experiments was made to study the effect of lime and 
calcium carbonate on denitrification. Fresh horse-dung (100 grams), 
both alone and after addition of (1) lime (1 and 3 grams), (2) calcium 
carbonate (1 and 3 grams) respectively with a mixture of butyric, 
capric, and caproic acids (0-5 gram), and (3) sulphuric acid (0*5 gram), 
was kept for some weeks with 0*25 per cent, nitrate solution (1500 c.c.) 
in loosely stoppered bottles at the ordinary temperature, and the 
amount of nitrate determined from time to time. 

In a fourth series, the amount of ammonia formed at the ordinary 
temperature, and at 30—32 3 , in peat saturated with urine and liquid 
manure, without further addition, and with addition of superphosphate, 
lime, calcium carbonate, and butyric acid, &c., respectively was deter¬ 
mined. The manures were kept in bottles through which air was 
drawn continuously. The ammonia determinations were made at 
intervals of from two weeks to two months during the six months which 
the experiments lasted. 

A series of pot experiments was made in which oats were grown in 
sandy soil (IN’ = 0*062 per cent.), manured with potassium nitrate alone, 
with horse-, sheep- and cow-dung respectively, both alone and with 
addition of (1) potassium nitrate, (2) potassium nitrate and lime, (3) 
potassium nitrate and marl. The total produce and nitrogen in the 
produce were determined. 

The following conclusions are drawn from the results of the various 
experiments: 

Loss of nitrogen did not occur to any great extent when air has 
only limited access to the decomposing substance, but with increased 
and prolonged aeration as much as 42*6 per cent, of the total nitrogen 
was lost. 

The effect of preservatives was uncertain. When used under con¬ 
ditions of vigorous aeration, the loss of nitrogen, although lessened, was 
nevertheless greater than the loss without preservatives and with less 
aeration. The mechanical treatment of manure is therefore of far 
greater importance than the use of ohemical preservatives. In most 
of the experiments, the nitrogen lost was in the free state. Losses of 
ammonia were relatively slight. 

The presence of lime (2 per cent.) prevented the denitrifying action 
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of fresh horse-dung on nitrate solution, whilst calcium carbonate (3 
per cent.), and sulphuric acid (0 5 per cent.) had no effect. In vege¬ 
tation experiments, 3 per cent, of lime, or 5 per cent, of marl, sufficed 
to limit the denitrifying action of cow-dung. 

Oxidation of ammonia was only hindered by addition of sufficient 
superphosphate to completely combine with it. This result is, however, 
not opposed to the observed favourable effect of the addition of small 
quantities of superphosphate to manure, since in practice the oxidation 
of ammonia would be much less vigorous than in these experiments. 

Addition of lime or calcium carbonate to decomposing manure at the 
ordinary temperature almost completely stopped the liberation of free 
nitrogen, and this gain exceeded the increased loss of ammonia. It is 
probable that loss of free nitrogen in stable manure might be diminished 
by layers of lime or marl, whilst loss through evolution of ammonia 
might possibly be to some extent hindered by covering the manure 
heap with soil. 

Ammoniacal fermentation was rather increased than diminished by 
addition of large amounts of lime or superphosphate, and was only 
slightly hindered by 1 per cent, of sulphuric acid. N. H. J. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Detection of Halogens in Organic Compounds. By J. H. 
Kastle and W. A. Beatty (Atner. Ghem . J., 1897, 19, 412—414).— 
About 0T gram of the substance to be examined is heated in a test- 
tube with about 0*5 gram of a mixture of silver and copper nitrates 
and a few drops of water until the nitrates are completely decomposed, 
the temperature not being allowed to rise above a dull red heat. Dilute 
sulphuric acid is added to the residue, and then zinc; after 5—10 
minutes, the liquid is filtered, and tested with silver nitrate and nitric 
acid for the presence of halogens. If a volatile substance has to be 
examined, the tube employed is 6 x \ inches long, closed at one end, 
and divided into three roughly equal parts by two bends at right angles. 
About 0*25 gram of the substance is introduced into the closed end, 
and the tube is clamped with the limb next the open end pointing 
slightly upwards ; about 0*5 gram of the dry, mixed nitrates is then 
introduced into the bend at the end of this limb, and the substance 
and nitrates are heated alternately (the former very gently) until all 
the substance has volatilised, and all the nitrates are decomposed; the 
residue is then examined as before. 0. F. B. 

Estimation of Oxygen dissolved in Sea Water. By Albert 

IjSvy and Felix Marboutin ( Gompt . rend., 1897, 124, 959—961)._ 

One of the authors described some time ago a method of estimating 
oxygen in natural waters by allowing it to oxidise a standard ferrous 
solution, the excess of ferrous salt being afterwards determined by 
ipeans of permanganate solution. With spring or river water, the 
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results are identical with those obtained by ext meting tin* gas a* 
such, and they are the same whether permanganate or dichi ornate 
solution is used for the final titration. With sea-water, however, it is 
difficult to obtain accurate results with permanganate owing to the 
liberation of chlorine, but dichromate gives results identical with those 
obtained by the pump. Magnesium compounds do not interfere if tho 
precipitate and liquid are thoroughly mixed. 0. H. B. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Cast-Iron. By Francis 0. Phillips 
(J. Amer. Ghent. Soc 1896, 18, 1079—1086.)—About 1*5 gram of 
of the finely powdered and sifted metal is mixed with 8 grams of a 
mixture of 45 parts each of sodium dioxide and sodium nitrate, to¬ 
gether with 10 parts of sodium carbonate; or 4 grams each of sodium 
nitrate and carbonate may be employed. On heating, a somewhat 
violent action occurs, and after 20 minutes the contents are fully 
oxidised. After cooling, the mass is softened in water, the solution 
decanted, and the residue ground, while wet, in a mortar. The solution 
and residue are then digested in a beaker on the water bath for 1 hour, 
after adding 2 c.c. of strong bromine water. The filtrate is acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, any silica is removed by evaporating to dry 
ness, and the sulphuric acid is finally determined in the usual manner. 

When testing ferromanganese, it is better to use a mixture of equal 
parts of sodium nitrate, and carbonate, omitting the sodium peroxide; 
under these circumstances, sodium manganate is not formed. Some grey 
irons cannot be crushed or ground; to these, the method is not applic¬ 
able, but in their case the evolution method answers all requirements, 

L. DE K. 

Optical Method for the Estimation of Sulphuric Acid. By 
Aglot (Bull. Soc . Cliim 1897, [iii], 15, 855—862).—This method 
depends on the opacity produced by the addition of barium chloride to 
a solution of sulphuric acid, as measured b) means of an apparatus 
described by the author in another paper. Accurate results can only 
be obtained in alcoholic solution, impurities vitiate the results. 

M. W. T. 

Modification of the Gunning Method for Nitrates. By John 
Fields (J. Amer . Ghenu Soc., 1896, 18, 1102—1101).—From 0*7 to 
3*5 grams of the sample is introduced into a 250—500 c.c. digestion 
flask, and 30 c.c. of sulphuric acid containing 1 gram of salicylic acid 
is added, and tho whole gently heated to dissolve the nitrates; 6—7 
grains of potassium sulphide is then added in small portions, the flask 
being well shaken after each addition. The heat is now rapidly in¬ 
creased until the mixture boils, and after the end of an hour the liquid 
is allowed to cool; it is then diluted, rendered alkaline, and the 
ammonia distilled off in the usual manner. 

The chief advantage of the modification appears to be the short 
time of boiling and the obviation of frothing. L. db 3L 

Quantitative Separation of Arsenic and Antimony*. By 
Oscar Piloty and Alfred Stock (Her., 1897, 30, 1649—1655).—The 
substance is placed in a round-bottomed flask of about 300 c.c. capacity, 
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and is ilien dissolved in 100 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
the 11a-k is lit ted up it lor steam distill ition, except that the longei 
tube is pu>\idod witli a T-pieee at its upper extremity to allow of the 
introduction of both hydrogen chloride and hydrogen sulphide gases, 
and that the shorter tube is bent and passe» into a receiver of about 
600 c.c. capacity surrounded with ice. The contents of the round 
flask are heated to boiling, and a rapid stream of hydrogen chloride is 
passed through. When the whole apparatus has become filled with 
steam, the hydrogen sulphide is admitted at the rate of about two 
small bubbles per second. The distillation is continued until only a 
few c c. of liquid lemain in the flask, an operation which requires \—% 
of an hour. All the arsenic is found in tho receiver in the form of 
the trisulphide, mixed with free sulphur; it is collected, dissolved 
in as little dilute potash as possible, and then oxidised with bx'omine 
water, a slight excess of hydrochloric acid is added, and the contents 
of the flask briskly boiled until all traces of free bromine have dis¬ 
appeared. The clear hydrochloric acid solution is then heated at 70° 
for 3 hours while a stream of hydrogen sulphide is passed through, 
the gas is also kept passing through as the solutions cools, and the 
saturated solution is then put aside for 12 hours, when the arsenic 
pentasulphide may be collected on to a Gooch crucible, washed with 
water, absolute alcohol, pure carbon bisulphide, alcohol, and dry ether, 
then dried at 105° and weighed. The antimony may be estimated in 
the clear solution left in the round-bottomed flask by precipitating as 
sulphide, and treating in exactly the same way as the arsenic penta¬ 
sulphide. The results are correct, and the complete operation occupies 
but 9 hours. It presents several advantages over E. Fischer’s method 
(Anaalen, 1831, 208, 186), or the various modifications suggested by 
Huf&chmidt, or by Classen and Ludwig (Abstr., 1885, 932). It is 
also much quicker than the method suggested by Eriedheim and 
Michaelis (Abstr., 1895, ii, 415). J. J. S. 

Estimation of Carbon in Pig Iron. By Bertbvnd S. Summers 
(i J . Am&r. Chew. Soc., 1896, 18, 1087—1091).—The old oxygen com¬ 
bustion process has never been excelled as regards accuracy, but with 
refractory residues the time required for a combustion may be about 
3 hours, which renders the process unsuitable to works chemists. 

The author has substituted a platinum tube for the usual porcelain 
or glass tube, and uses a specially constructed purifying and absorption 
apparatus for details of which the original paper should be consulted. 
The chief characteristic is that rubber connections are avoided, the only 
rubber in xise being at the ends of tlie combustion tube. 

An analysis may be completed in something like 20 minutes. 

L. be EL. 

Simplification of Organic Elementary Analysis. By Maxi- 
miliano Dexnstedt 1897, 30, 1590—1597).—The author’s 

method of analysis admits of the simultaneous determination of carbon, 
hydrogen, sulphur, and halogen. The combustion tube is 83 cm. in 
length, and rests in an iron trough which is heated by Teclu burners, 
the usual form of combustion furnace being discarded. A layer of 
platinum black, 6—8 cm. long, occupies the middle of the tube, the 
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organic compound being weighed in a platinum or porcelain boat 
placed at a convenient distance from the metal; the usual form of 
apparatus for absorbing carbonic anhydride and water is attached to 
the end of the tube, and the combustion is carried out from the begin¬ 
ning in an atmosphere of oxygen. Supposing the substance to contain 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, and halogen, there are inserted 
between the platinum black and absorption apparatus four weighed 
boats, two of silver foil containing molecular silver, the others being of 
porcelain, and filled with lead peroxide. Then the increase in the 
weight of the silver boats is regarded as halogen and SO t , whilst the 
lead peroxide boats take up N0 3 and S0 2 ; the lead peroxide must then 
be extracted with 33 per cent, alcohol to remove lead nitrate, the 
quantity of which is thereby determined. From these data the per¬ 
centage of carbon, hydrogen, sulphur, and halogen may bo calculated. 

M. O. F. 

Ferrocyanides of Zinc and Manganese. By Edmund H. 
Miller (J. An ter. Gheni. Soc., 189G, 18, 1100—1102).—A preliminary 
note regarding the composition of metallic ferrocyanides. The author 
is of opinion that when titrating a zinc solution by means of potassium 
ferrocyanide, the precipitate does not consist of pure zinc fcrrocyanide, 
hut that it invariably contains potassium. 

The pure compound can only be obtained by the direct action of 
hydrogen ferrocyanide on zinc oxide; the same is the case with 
manganese. 

The author recommends a hydrochloric acid solution of platinic 
chloride as a very satisfactory indicator during the titration. It is 
used in the same way as uranium acetate, in a hot solution. The end 
reaction is a bright emerald-green which takes a few seconds to 
develop. L. de K. 

Estimation of Mercury. By Georges Designs. (Bull. Soc. 
Chim ., 1897, [iii], 15, 862—S71).—To a solution containing any 
mercuric salt, a known quantity of potassium cyanide is added. After 
addition of ammonia and some potassium iodide, the mixture is titrated 
with decinormal silver nitrate solution, the appearance of silver iodide 
indicating the end of the reaction. The quantity of mercuric salt can 
be calculated from the equation: 2/&KCN + mllgX." + (m — m) AglTO — 
/ttHg(CN) 2 + K 2 X" wiAgCITjKON + (?&—?>i)KNO a . The reaction, 

as might be expected, is not quite complete, and consequently a cor¬ 
rection must be applied to the results. M. W. T. 

Microchemica! Reaction for Pidymium. By Federico Cjuaves 
y Perez del Pulgar and Federtco Heltmfio y Ortega (Anal. Soc. 
Espafl. Hist. Hat., 1895, 24, Actas 75—77).—The crystals obtained 
with potassium ferrocyanide in the method described by Behrens are 
figured and described; they consist of a hexagonal prism and basal 
plane with rounded faces, and are sometimes twinned. The optical 
characters conform with the hexagonal symmetry, and the birefrin¬ 
gence is strong. L» J. S. 

Separation of Manganese from Tungstic Acid; Estimation 
of Molybdenum. By Walter T. Taggart and Edgar F. Smith (/. 
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Amer. Chem. Soc., 3896, 18, 1033—1054).—The authors state that 
manganese chloride cannot be separated from sodium tungstate by 
means of yellow ammonium sulphide in the presence of ammonium 
chloride; no better results were obtained by using a solution of potas¬ 
sium carbonate. It is, however, probable that fusion with an alkali 
carbonate might be successful. 

In the course of an analysis, molybdenum is often obtained as sul¬ 
phide, which it is didicult to convert into a weighable form. The 
authors find that the dry sulphide, when ignited with anhydrous 
oxalic acid, rapidly burns to the pure trioxide. L. seK. 

Separation of Vanadium from Arsenic. By Charles Field 
and Edlar F. Smith (J. Amer. Chem. &oc. t 1896, 18, 1051—1052).— 
The authors have found that arsenic may be completely separated 
from vanadium by heating the mixed sulphides in a current of hydrogen 
chloride at a temperature not exceeding 250°. 

The arsenic is completely volatilised, whilst the vanadium is left 
behind in the boat. The method, in addition to being satisfactory 
from an analytical point of view, certainly forms a very excellent 
means of freeing vanadium from arsenic. L. de K. 

Metal Separations by means of Gaseous Hydrogen Chloride. 
By J. Bird Moyer (J. Amer. Glvem. Soc. 9 1896, 18, 1029—1044).— 
The author calls attention to the use of gaseous hydrogen chloride 
in analysis. The most convenient way of preparing it is to drop sul¬ 
phuric acid from a tap funnel into strongHydrochloric acid contained 
in a 3-litre flask. The gas is then dried by passing it through two 
wash bottles containing sulphuric acid, and finally through a calcium 
chloride tower. The substance to be acted on is weighed out in a 
porcelain boat, and the latter i^ placed in a combustion tube made of 
hard glass. 

The oxides of antimony, bismuth, and arsenic are completely vola¬ 
tilised as chlorides at a temperature varying from ISO 3 to 180°, whilst 
those of lead, copper, cadmium, zinc, silver, nickel, and copper are not 
volatilised at that temperature, so that their chlorides remain in the 
boat and may be weighed. Copper oxide is, however, but superficially 
acted on, and, if it is mixed with bismuth oxide, it should be dissolved 
in a little hydrochloric acid before heating it in the current of hydro¬ 
gen chloride to volatilise the bismuth. 

The process is, therefore, a very convenient one for the separation 
of antimony, arsenic, or bismuth from any of the others. When iron 
is present it cannot be employed, as it is very difficult to prevent the 
volatilisation of a little ferric chloride. The only drawback seems to 
be the very long time (average 7 hours) necessary to expel the volatile 
chlorides. L. de K. 

Solubility of Bismuth Sulphide in Alkali Sulphides. By 
George C. Stone (J. Amer . Chem. Soc 1896, 18, 1091).—Stillman 
(this voL, ii, 127) has proved that when a solution of a bismuth salt is 
neutralised with aqueous soda and then heated with excess of sodinm 
sulphide, a considerable amount of bismuth sulphide dissolves in that 
reagent. 
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The author confirms this statement, but he also fhirU that bismuth 
sulphide precipitated from an acid solution by meant* of liydiogeu sul¬ 
phide is not soluble when heated with excess of an alkali sulphide. 

L. de K. 

Separation of Bismuth from Lead. By Aetikjr L. Benkert 
and Edgab F. Smith (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 18D6, 18, 1055—1056). 
—The authors state that bismuth may be completely separated from 
lead by boiling the nearly neutralised solution with excess of a solution 
of sodium formate containing a little formic acid. The precipitate 
contains a little lead from which it may be completely freed by redis¬ 
solving in nitric acid and precipitating a second time. The basic bis¬ 
muth formate thus obtained is then dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and 
precipitated as usual with ammonium carbonate. JL. de 1C. 

Quantitative Testing of Ethereal Oils. By Sltiimuel and Co. 
{Chem. Cent,'., 1896, ii,977—978 ; fiom Schimincl and Co.’s Berkht, 189G, 
October. Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 333—540).—Bergamot oil has a sp. 
gr. = 0*882—0*886 at 15 J , and a rotatory power — +8 J to + 20 J at 
^—20 1 (100 mm. tube). The specific gravity is reduced by adulteration 
with turpentine oil, citron oil, orange oil, alcohol, and distilled bergamot 
oil, whilst fatty oils, cedar-wood oil and gurjun balsam oil increase it. 
The pure oil dissolves in half a part or more of 90 per cent, alcohol, 
but 80 per cent, alcohol does not form a clear solution with all oils, 
probably owing to the presence of wax-like substances introduced into 
the oil by pressing the rind^. The residue after evaporation amounts 
to 5—6 per cent., apd consists mostly of borgaptene ; more than 6 per 
cent, residue indicates the presence of fatty oil. The essential con¬ 
stituent of the oil is linalylic acetate, C 10 H 17 OAc, which amounts 
to 30—40 per cent. This is determined by boiling 2 grams of oil with 
10 c.c. of semi-normal alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution for half 
an hour and determining the excess of alkali in the cold solution after 
addition of water by means of semi-normal sulphuric acid, using 
phenolphthalein as indicator. The percentage of acetate j is foimed 

from the formula .<* = "~ 19 °j, where y is the number of c.c. of alkali used 
and y the weight of oil taken. 

Oil of lemon has a sp. gL*. —0*838—0*801 at 15*', and the rotatory 
power at 20 - + 59 J to +07°, usually only 64 J (the difference in the 
angle of rotation at temperatures from 10— 20*, for l u = -9', from 
20—30’=-8*2°). Adulteration with turpentine oil alone is easily 
detected by the decreased rotation. The presence of orange oil with 
turpentine oil may be proved by slow distillation, when the first distil¬ 
late which contains the pinene of boiling point lower than that of 
limonene, possesses a considerably lower rotatory power than that of 
the original oil. 

Orange oil has a sp. gr. = 0*81:8—0*852 at 15°, and a rotatory power 
at 20° — +96° to +98° (100 mm. tube). All adulterants, such as 
turpentine oil, alcohol, and oil of lemon, cause a considerable reduction of 
rotatory power. Turpentine oil may be recognised by the same method 
as that used in the case of oil of lemon. 

Lavender oil has a sp. gr. = 0*883—0*895 at 15°, and the rotatory 
power at 20° = —4° to -8° (100 mm. tube). The pure oil forms a 
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clear solution in three times its volume and more of 70 per cent, 
alcohol. Linalylic acetate with some geranylic acetate is the main 
constituent of the oil. The former is determined as in the case of 
bergamot oil, and should amount at least to 30 per cent.; very good 
oils contain 40 per cent, and more. 

In oil of cloves, methylie alcohol and furfuraldehyde have been de¬ 
tected; the latter is perhaps the cause of the darkening of various 
ethereal oils. 

In American peppermint oil, amylic alcohol and small quantities of 
sulphur compounds, probably for the most part dimethylic sulphide, 
were detected. 

Oil of rue has a sp. gr. = 0*S38—0*810, and a rotatory power 
= +0 1 13' to +2 10' (100 mm. tube). The pure oil forms a clear 
solution in 7(J per cent, alcohol, and solidifies at 8 —W inconsequence 
of the separation of its main constituent, methyl nonyl ketone. 

French or Italian oil of rosemary has a sp. gr. of more than 0*900, 
and a slight dextrorotatory power. The pure oil forms a clear solu¬ 
tion in half a part and more of 90 per cent, alcohol, as also in 10 parts 
of 80 per cent, alcohol. E. W. W. 

Chemico-legal Detection of Alkaloids and Narcotic Sub¬ 
stances. By Albert Hilger and K. Jansen (Zeit. anal. Ohem., 
1897,36,344—346; from Forsckunjsber. iiber Lebensnuttel , 1,14, 30).— 
The authors have applied the method of Kiister (Zeit. anal. Ghem ., 29, 
118) to the separation of the above substances. The method consists 
in treating the material to be examined with alcoholic tartaric acid, 
evaporating the filtered extract with plaster of Paris, and extracting 
the powdered mass, first in an acid condition, and then after making 
alkaline, with ether aud with chloroform in a Soxhlet extractor. 

Strychnine is not extracted by ether, whether acid or alkaline. 
Chloroform extracts notable proportions from the acid mass, but the 
greater part after rendering alkaline. When strychnine or brucine 
has been mixed with decomposed animal matter, the ethereal extracts 
contain only ptomaines. When potato or beer is present, the ethereal 
extract from the acid mass will contain solanidine or hop-resin, the 
alkaline ether extract, and the chloroform extracts contain the 
alkaloids. 

From animal and vegetable matters mixed with atropine, the acid 
ether extract** only traces of the alkaloid; the acid chloroform extracts 
the bulk of the atropine. The alkaline extracts contain only traces. 

Yeratrine is extracted by both solvents, from both acid and alkaline 
masses, but chloroform is the better solvent. 

Colchicine and digitalin are best extracted by chloroform after 
making alkaline, although traces are extracted in the other three cases. 

Morphine is not extracted by either solvent from an acid mass, but 
both solvents, as well as amylic alcohol, remove it from the alkaline 
mass. 

The extracts containing the alkaloids are as a rule colourless. 

M. J. & 
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Chemical Action of Light. By John Gibson (Zeit. physikcd. 
Chem., 1897, 23, 349—354).—The author contends that in all cases 
the chemical action of light is such that the new products have a 
higher conductivity than the original. Thus the effects on selenium, 
sulphur, phosphorus, and mercuric sulphide are all of this nature. By 
the combination of hydrogen and chlorine, and the decomposition of 
silver and mercury salts, the resulting products have increased con¬ 
ductivity. Under the influence of light, lead oxide changes to the 
peroxide, and manganous hydrate oxidises, in each case with increase 
of conductivity. The action on solutions of chlorine, potassium iodide, 
and bromine is of the same nature, but an apparent exception is 
found in the case of nitric acid, which is decomposed by light. This 
is, however, not an exception, as the conductivity of nitric acid solu¬ 
tions increases up to 32 per cent., when the maximum is reached, 
whilst the decomposition by light ceases when the concentration has 
fallen to 47 per cent. Other examples are also given, but the author 
points out that this simple and general law may be masked by 
secondary reactions between the products initially formed. 

L. M. J. 

Action of Light on Gaseous Mixtures, with Special Reference 
to Hydrogen and Chlorine. By Armand Gautier and H. Helier 
(Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 1128—1133).—The experiments were made 
with pure hydrogen prepared in the usual way, and chlorine prepared 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on manganese peroxide precipitated 
by dilute nitric acid from solutions of the (?) “bichloride.” Whether 
dry or moist, the two gases do not combine in the dark, no matter 
how long they may remain in contact. 

Direct experiments showed that practically no combination of the two 
gases takes place under the influence of the light of a candle equivalent 
to 0*1 of a carcel, and placed at a distance of 1 metre, and only traces 
of hydrogen chloride are formed even after exposure to this light for 
several days, provided the gases are pure and dry. 

C. H. B. 

Isomerism of Position and Rotatory Power. By Philippe A. 
Guye (Bull. Soc. Chim 1896, [lii], 15, 1157—1160)—From the 
results of Frankland and Wharton (Trans, 1896, 1309 and 1583) and 
others, it appears that para- derivatives are more active than meta-, 
and meta- more active than ortho-. This result is in harmony with the 
relative position of the centre of gravity in the several groups, but, as 
the author points out, the variation of the product of asymmetry 
might occur in such a manner that the ortho-compound would exhibit 
the greatest, and the para-compound the smallest activity. From the 
relative position of the centre of gravity in the different groups, it 
might be inferred that a compound containing the phenyl group would 
have a greater or smaller rotatory power than a compound containing 
the tolyl group. This is, however, not always the case, as the phenyl 
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derivative sometimes occupies an intermediate position among the 
three tolyl derivatives, showing that the constitution as well as the 
mass of a substituting group influences the rotation. H. 0. 

Two Methods for the Measurement of the Dielectric Con¬ 
stant and Electrical Absorption with Rapid Vibrations. By 
Paul Dsude (Zeit. physikuL C?*etn., 1897, 23, 267 —325). — The more 
rapid vibrations aie more convenient than the ordinary slower dis¬ 
charges owing to their applicability in the case of conductors. The 
method first described consists of the determination of the ratio of the 
wave-length in air and in the liquid examined. An ordinary form of 
Hertzian oscillator is employed, and the position of the nodes determined 
(1) when the wires are in air, (2) when they pass through a trough of 
the liquid. For non-absorbing liquids the dielecfciic constant is given 
by the square of this ratio, in the case of absorbing liquids by 
^(1 —« 2 ) where a is the absorption coefficient. For conductors, the 
absorption coefficient can be calculated from the conductivity, but in 
the case of liquids showing anomalous absorption, that is, which 
absorb, but do not conduct, the absorption was determined by the pre¬ 
paration of aqueous solutions of equal absorbing power, as shown by 
the number of nodes observable. In the second method, condensers, 
filled with (1) air, (2) the compound required, were, by means of an 
adjustable length oi wire, brought into resonance with the oscillator and 
their capacities, and in this way the dielectric constant was determined. 
This method could also be employed for solids, and is well adapted for 
finding the temperature coefficient, and for rare liquids. The results 
of the author for varying mixtures of methylic alcohol and water give 
a perfect, unbroken line, and thus differ from those obtained by Thwing, 
which exhibited many breaks. ^Unbroken or regular curves in close 
agreement with the numbeis calculated by the mixture rule were 
obtained also for propionic acid and water, acetone and benzene, and 
acetone and water. A large number of liquids and solids were 
examined, and tables are given, but the results are frequently not in 
accord with those of other observers. This, however, is in many cases 
probably due to the difference in the wave-length, as experiments 
with acetaldehyde, benzaldehyde, acetone, and diethyl ketone show the 
variability of the dielectric constant with the wave-length, that is, 
meesure the electric dispersion. The connection between the anoma¬ 
lous dispersion and chemical constitution is also discussed, the effect 
being apparently indicative of hydroxyl groups (see this voL, ii, 303). 

Hi. 31* Ji 

Influence of Proximity of Substances on Voltaic Action. 
By Geobge Gobe {PML Mctg.„ 1897, [v], 43, 440—457).—The author 
has. on a previous occasion, shown that the difference of pressure due 
to gravity at the upper and lower ends of a vertical column of an 
electrolyte about 3 metres high, on two perfectly similar electrodes 
of the same metal at the upper and lower ends of the column, produced 
a very feeble current. If gravity, by producing pressure, exerts an 
extremely minute influence on chemical and voltaic action, similar 
effects, although excessively minute ones, must be produced by the 
gravitative action of a huge mass of metal or other substance on a 
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voltaic electrode at the end of a horizontal column of electrolyte 
presented to it. Experiments confirming this view are described in 
the paper. H. 0. 

Effect of Great Current-strength on the Conductivity of 
Electrolytes. By Theodore W. Richards and John Trowbridge 
{Phil. Mag ., 1897, [v], 43, 376—378).—As the authors* method of 
determining resistance by measuring its damping effect on electric 
oscillations applies to electrolytes, provided that the resistance to be 
measured is less than 20 ohms, experiments were made to ascertain 
whether the intense current involved in the discharge of a large con¬ 
denser is capable of causing any change in the condition of an electro¬ 
lyte. It was found that the resistance of concentrated copper sulphate 
and zinc sulphate solutions is not essentially altered by great alterations 
in the strength of the current. That the strong instantaneous current, 
which alters so much the resistance of gases, has so little effect on 
solutions, is no doubt due to the great mass and specific heat of the 
material, which must be warmed in the latter case. H. 0. 

Thermo-electric Properties of some Liquid Metals. By 
William Beckit Bcjrnie {Phil. Mag., 1897, [v], 43, 397—410).—Tin, 
lead, bismuth, and mercury were each thermo-electrically compared 
with copper, the tested metal being contained in a hard glass tube, so 
that the observations could be pushed to temperatures considerably 
above those of the melting metals, and the changes in the thermo¬ 
electric properties during the process of melting observed. About the 
melting point, a small variation of temperature produces a considerable 
change in the direction of the thermo-electric curve. The effect is 
smallest with lead, with tin it is larger, and with bismuth it is very 
remarkable, that metal changing during melting from an exceedingly 
active thermo-electric metal to one very similar to lead in its thermo¬ 
electric properties. With mercury, also, a great change takes place at 
the melting point. H. C. 

Heats of Vaporisation of Liquids. By S. Roslington Milner 
{Phil. Mag., 1897, [v] 43, 291—304).—The author shows that the 
internal heat of vaporisation of a liquid may be expressed by "the 
* , r RT | 1 _ v'-b b b \. , 

formula, L,-^ log 10 —j + — b } “ "*ioh • 

v are the specific volumes of the liquid and saturated vapour respec¬ 
tively. The quantity 5, although not constant, has a value satisfying 
van der Waals’s equation, {p + a/v 2 ){v - b) *= RT/M, v being the volume 
of the liquid and a an absolute constant. H. C. 

Dynamics of Homogeneous Endothermic and Exothermic 
Chemical Reactions. By Michel Petroyitch {Compt. rend., 1897, 
124, 1344—1346).—A calculation of approximate relationships be¬ 
tween temperature, time, and the masses of reacting substances in any 
homogeneous system in which chemical changes are taking place. 

H. C. 

Gradual Change and Thermodynamics, By Pierre Duhem 
{Zeit. physikal. Chem 1897, 23, 193—266).—The author investigates 

32—2 
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at considerable length the thermodynamical equations applicable to 
the case of the slow alteration of a substance which tends to reach a 
final natural state. Such a slow change is well illustrated in the case 
of sulphur, for which the freezing point is a maximum when the sulphur 
is previously kept at a temperature of 121°. On the assumption that 
the melted sulphur gradually changes to a modification containing the 
element in two states, and that the freezing point depends on the ratio 
of these, the author applies his previous thermodynamical deductions 
to the sulphur changes. The velocity of solidification of overcooled 
melted sulphur at any particular temperature varies according to its 
previous history, and the dependence of this velocity on (1) the tem¬ 
perature of the melted sulphur, (2) the time during which it was kept 
at this temperature, and (3) the time of overcooling are all proved to 
be in accord with the theoretical deductions. The velocity of the 
change from monociinic to rhombic sulphur is, in a similar manner, 
dependent on the previous history, and the results are again found to 
be in accord with the theory. The changes in monoclinic sulphur 
when kept for a long time at the ordinary temperature and the effect 
of repeated crystallisations are considered, and also the slow changes of 
rhombic sulphur at different temperatures and the effect of repeated 
melting and solidification. The author finally investigates the cyclical 
change by which the sulphur finally returns to its original state, and 
shows that in this case the well known Clausius inequality holds good. 

L. M. J. 


Reduction of the Freezing Point of an Aqueous Solution. 
By A Ponsot {Bull. Soc. Chim , 1896, [iii], 15, 1073—1078. Compare 
Abstr., 1896, ii, 636.)—The author describes the ideal conditions which 
should be as far as possible maintained in determining the freezing 
points of dilute solutions, the prevention of any loss of heat by 
radiation from the solution being one of the most important. He 
criticises Raoults conclusions on this subject. H. C. 

Means of Recognising a Good Method of Cryoscopy. By A. 
Ponsot ( Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 1227—1230).—A mathematical 
discussion of the infiuence of superfusion on determinations of the 
freezing points of solutions, and the correction thereby rendered 
necessary. C. H. B. 

Heat of Formation of Zinc Hydroxide. By Gustave Massol 
(Bull, Soc. Chita., 1896, [iii], 15, 1104—1105).—Since 
C H 4 0, + ZnO sol. = +15-37 Cal. 

CX 0 Jt Zq <°H; 2 sol. = +11*05 Cal. 
and the heat of fusion of H 2 0 — - 1*43 Cal., it follows that 
ZnO sol.+H»0~sol. = Zn(OH)> sol. + 2*89 Cal. 

The heat of hydration of zinc oxide is therefore exothermic, as is the 
case with most other oxides. J. J. S. 

Thermochemistry of the Sodioacetylenes. By Camille Matigxon 
(Compt. read., 1897, 124, 1026—1028).—The violent action of water 
on the sodioacetylenes was regulated by placing the compressed sub¬ 
stance in a small inverted glass vessel which was immersed in the 
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calorimeter. In some experiments, the sodioacetylene was decomposed 
by dilute hydrochloric acid and in others by water. 

CjBCS’a sol. -fHCl diss. = C 2 H, gas + NaCl dis*. develops + 28*3 Cal. 

C-,HNa sol.+H 2 0 = C 2 H 2 gas'+XaOH diss. develops +14*5 Cal. 

and it follows that 

C 2 (diamond) + H + JS'a sol. = C\HXa sol. absorbs -29*2 Cal. 
Further: 

C 2 lSra 2 sol. -+- 2HC1 diss. = C 2 H 2 gas + 2NuCl diss. develops+ 64 96 Cal. 
C 2 Na 2 sol. + 2H 2 0 = C>H 2 gas + 2NaOH diss. develops +37*6 Cal. 
and hence 

C 2 (diamond) + Ra 2 sol. = C 2 Xa 2 sol. absorbs -8*8 Cal. 

It follows that 

C 2 H 2 gas + Xa = C\jSaH sol. + H develops -*-28 9 Cal. 

C 2 H 2 gas + Ra 2 — C 2 Ka 2 sol. + H 2 develops + 49*3 Cal. 

The thermal value of the first hydrogen is comparable with that of 
the alcoholic function of the tertiary alcohols ; tiie value of the second 
hydrogen is distinctly lower. 

Both the sodium derivatives are endothermic and retain part of the 
energy of the acetylene molecule, which they resemble in decomposing 
with liberation of carbon when their temperature is raised rapidly. 
When pure, they can be handled without danger, and are not sensitive 
to percussion or friction, but if mixed with oxidising agents they be* 
come violently explosive and as a rule are sensitive to friction. 

C. H. B. 

Heat of Formation of Sodioacetylenes. By Robert de Forcband 
(Cornet rend., 1897, 124, 1153—1155).—If Matignon’s results (pre¬ 
ceding abstract) are recalculated with +43*08 Cal. as the value of the 
reaction lSa +Aq, the numbers +28*58, +48*56, and +19*98 are ob¬ 
tained instead of those given by Matignon (+ 28*9, + 49 3, and + 20*4) 
who probably took 2tfa + Aq = +43*45 Cal. 

Alatignon’s conclusion that the thermal value of the first displace¬ 
able hydrogen approximates to that of tertiary alcohols, can only be 
arrived at if the beat of solidification of the acetylene is neglected. 
From Yillard’s results on the heats of formation o£ hydrates of gases, 
and the known heat of solidification of carbonic anhydride, it seems 
very probable that the heat of solidification of acetylene is about 
+ 6*54 Cal., and if this value is adopted, the following results are 
obtained: 

C 2 H 2 sol. + Na sol. — C-jHlSTa sol. + H gas develops + 22*04 Cal. 

C 2 H 2 sol. +1^2 sol.=C 2 Na 2 sol.+ H gas „ +42*02 CaL 

CJEEfra sol. + Na sol. = C 2 Na 3 sol. + H gas „ +19*98 Cal. 

i0 2 H 3 sol. + Ra sol. — £C^Na 2 sol. + H gas „ + 21*01 Cal. 

It is clear that, when calculated on this basis, the thermal value of 
the first hydrogen is considerably less than that of tertiary alcohols. 
At the same time, it is also clear that the difference between the first 
and second hydrogen is much greater than can be attributed to ex¬ 
perimental errors, but many analogous cases are known. C. H. B. 
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Calculation of the Calorific Power of Coals by Dulong’s 
Law. By Georges Arth (Bull. Soc . Chim 1896, [iii], 15, 
1112—1116. Compare ibid., 1895, [iii], 13, 820).—The author has 
examined 13 specimens of coal from JBascoup (ibid., [iii], 7, 478) and 
finds that in each case the calorific power as determined by experiment 
agrees with that deduced from Dulong’s formula. J. J. S. 

Calculation of the Coefficient of Expansion of Gases based 
on a Theory of Valency. By Joachim Sperber (Zeit. anvrg. Ghem 
1897, 14, 374—378).—The author makes use of his theory of valency 
(this vol., ii., 307) for the purpose of calculating the coefficient of 
expansion of certain diatomic gases. In this way, the coefficients of 
expansion of fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and oxygen are found to give 
values that differ but slightly from 0*00365. H. C. 

Variation of the Dissociation Coefficient with Temperature. 
By S. Roslington Milner (Phil. Mag., 1897, [v], 43, 286—290).—A 
proof of the law of the variation of the dissociation coefficient with 
temperature, first worked out by van’t Hoff. H. C. 

Non-concentrating Solutions. By Wilhelm Meyerhoffer 
(Ber., 1897, 30, 1810—1812).—Certain solutions in contact with the 
dissolving substance undergo no further concentration on evaporation, 
but if water is removed from the system at all, this water is lost by 
the solid salt and not by the solution. This is the case with any 
solution in contact with ice. and in many systems in which an aqueous 
solution is in contact with a hydrated salt. In the latter case, if the 
solutions are saturated, they form points on a curve connecting two 
multiple points of different order, a triple point with a quadruple 
point, or a quadruple point with a quintuple. Such curves have a 
temperature maximum in the lower multiple point. H. C. 

Solubilities of Several Readily Soluble Salts. By Fraxz 
Mylius and Robert Funk (Ber.* 1897, 30, 1716—1725).—The 
authors have determined the solubilities of several readily soluble 
salts which had hitherto not been studied. The results are correct to 
1 per cent. The finely divided salt was shaken with water at 18" for 
at least an hour, the excess of salt was allowed to subside at the 
same temperature, and a portion of the clear solution was removed by 
a pipette, weighed, and analysed. 

In the Table, a gives the most stable form of the compound in the 
presence of the solution at IS 3 . The molecules of salts of lithium, 
sodium, and potassium, with monobasic acids, are doubled in order 
that the numbers in column e may be comparable, b gives the sp. gr. 
of the saturated solutions, e the percentage of anhydrous salt in the 
solution, d the amount of salt in grams dissolved in 100 grams of 
water, and e the number of molecules of water to one molecule of 
anhydrous salt in the solution, / gives the melting point of the 
salt of the formula given in the first column, g gives the number of 
molecules of water required to dissolve one molecule of the salt, and h 
the water of crystallisation expressed as percentage of the water 
required for solution. 

Magnesium iodate occurs in the anhydrous form and also crystal- 
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lised with 4H 2 0 when deposited by slowly cooling a warm saturated 
solution. A supersatmated solution, when cooled to 0 3 and well 
stirred, yields rhombic plates containing 10H 2 O. "When a small 
quantity of this hydrate is warmed, it melts at 50° to a clear liquid ; 
on cooling to 0 3 , the liquid becomes Syrupy, but does not crystallise 
again unless rubbed with a glass rod. When the liquid is kept at 
50° for several seconds, or for a longer time at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, water is given up and crystals of the hydrate Mg(I0 3 ) 2 4- 4H 2 0 
are deposited. The solubility of the hydrate Mg(I0 3 ) 2 + 10H 2 O in 
creases rapidly with the temperature. A saturated solution at 0° 
contains but 3-1 per cent, of anhydrous salt, whereas a saturated 
solution at 50° contains 67*5 per cent. 

The only hydrate of zinc iodate which could be obtained was 
Zn(IO ) 2 + 2H,0 which, according to Rammelsberg, requires 114 
parts ot Tvaterfor solution. 

The author^ have obtained the hydrate Ca(ICh) 2 + 6H 2 0 described 
by Bammelsberg, but not the hydrate Ca(I0 3 ) 2 + 4H ? 0 described by 
Ditto. When the hydrate Ca(I0 3 ) + 6H 2 0 is" suspended in water 
and the mixture heated to boiling, it is converted into the hydrate 
Ca(I<V 2 + H 2 0. 

Saturated solutions of the hydrate Ca(I0 3 V + 6H 0 at 

0- 10 3 18° 30° 40- “ 50 3 ~ 54 60 

contain... 0*1 017 0*25 0*42 0*61 0*89 1*04 1*36 

per cent, anhydrous salt. 

Saturated solutions of the hydrate Ca(IOJ) 2 + H,0 at 

21 35" 40 45° 50°°" 60 u 8u J 100° 

contain... 0*37 0*4S 0*52 0*34 0*59 0*65 0*79 0*94 

per cent, anhydrous salt. J. J. S. 

Influence of Water on the Solubility in Ether of Certain 
Compounds. By Hugo ScmrF (Zeit. physikal 0Menu, 1897, 23, 
355—356).—Phloretin is soluble in water to the extent of 0*12 per 
thousand and in ether to the extent of 4 per thousand. By the 
addition of 1 per cent, of water to the ether, the solubility increases to 
50 per thousand and by saturation of the ether with water it again 
decreases to 35 per thousand. This incr eas e by addition of water 
cannot be due to the formation of alcohol, in which phloretin is easily 
soluble, as the addition of 1 per cent, of alcohol to the ether only 
raises the solubility to 24 per thousand (compare Boedtker, this vol., ii, 
367). L. M. J. 

Velocity of Solidification. By Gustav Tammann (Zeit. physikal. 
Chem ., 1897, 23, 326—328).—The velocity of solidification of over¬ 
cooled sulphur and phosphorus was found by Gernez to be proportional 
to the overcooling. Experiments with salol, benzoic anhydride, benzo- 
phenone, diphenylaanine, a-naphthylamine, hydroeinnamic add, and 
azobenzene, however, showed that, although the velocity is at first so 
proportionate, yet with further overcooling the velocity becomes con¬ 
stant. When the overcooling is so great that the heat developed by 
the solidification does not raise the temperature to the freezing point, 
the velocity again decreases greatly. This is the case for benzophe- 
none for an overcooling of 90° and at a temperature of - 40°; melted 
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benzophenone does not solidify when touched by a small portion of the 
solid, whilst if then slowly heated, solidification proceeds, but at first 
with very small velocity. Tor phosphorus, for which the heat de¬ 
veloped by solidification is sufficient to raise the temperature 26°, the 
velocity of solidification at 0° is only 1,100 of the velocity at 24°, the 
lowest temperature investigated by Gernez. The maximum velocity 
is independent of the containing vessel, and is, the author states, a 
characteristic constant for each substance. L. M. J. 

Application of the Laws of Chemical Equilibrium to Com¬ 
plex Inorganic Compounds. By Wilhelm Meyerhoffer (Bei\, 
1897, SO, 1804—1809) —Friedheim (Abstr, 1894, ii, 314) has pre¬ 
pared a number of complex inorganic compounds by the action of 
alkali phosphates or arsenates on chromates and sulphates. These 
compounds he regards, not as molecular compounds, but as formed of 
complex molecules of definite atomic structure. This view the author 
opposes in the present paper, showing that the formation of these com¬ 
pounds takes place under conditions precisely analogous to those which 
hold generally for the formation of those double salts which are usually 
regarded as molecular compounds. H. C. 

Precipitation of Organic Compounds by Bases. By Marcel 
Lachaud {Bull. Soc. Chim., 1896, [iii], 15, 1105—1108).—Dextrin is 
partially precipitated from its aqueous solutions by the addition of 
magnesia or any of the alkaline earth carbonates, but at the same time 
a part of the precipitating agent goes into solution. Similar results 
are obtained when solutions of such salts as aluminium sulphate, 
chrome alum, feme sulphate or lead nitrate are added to a solution of 
dextrin and then rendered alkaline with ammonia. Extended experi¬ 
ments with dextrin, ferric sulphate, and ammonia showed that the 
whole of the dextrin can be precipitated if the ferric hydroxide is in 
large excess ; if, however, the dextrin is in large excess, no precipitate 
is formed, and all the iron remains in solution. Many other organic 
compounds behave in much the same way as dextrin. J. J. S. 

Precipitation of Dextrin by Soils. By Marcel Lachaud {Bull. 
Soc. Chim 1896, [iii], 15, 1108—1110).—The author finds that 
different vegetable soils are capable of precipitating dextrin from its 
solutions, and the same is true of gelatin solutions, but even to a 
greater extent. The amount precipitated is greater in the case of a 
barren soil or of a soil which has been calcined than with an ordinary 
fertile soil. J. J. S. 

Study of Capillary Affinity. By Marcel Lachaud {Bull. Soc. 
Chim., 1896, [iii], 15, 1110—1112).—Animal charcoal absorbs atmos¬ 
pheric moisture, the amount absorbed depending on the specimen of 
charcoal, and also on the temperature* 

In the case of solutions, equilibrium is only slowly established if the 
charcoal is coarse and of compact texture ; if, however, the charcoal is 
fine and light, equilibrium is established in 30—40 minutes. The 
chief factor in all cases of absorption is the strength of the solution. 
With mixtures of different solutions, the action of a nima l charcoal 
differs considerably according to the nature of the solutions ; in most 
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eases, the charcoal exerts a selective absorbing action. Salicylic acid is 
absorbed more readily than any of its salts, and the absorption of the 
salts increases roughly with the molecular weight of the salt. It is 
impossible to give any exact method for estimating the values of 
animal charcoals. J. J. S. 

A New Laboratory Turbine. By Heinrich C. Tryller (Ber. s 
1897, 30, 1729—1731).—A turbine is described in which the ordinary 
form of propeller is replaced by a disc of iron wire gauze. The machine 
is more easily regulated, works more quietly, and requires less water 
than those constructed on the old principle. M. 0. F. 

A New Extraction Apparatus. By Emil Diepolder (JBer., 1897, 
30, 1797—1798).—The new apparatus is an improvement on the form 
described by Schwarz {Zeit. anal . Cliem 1884, 23, 369). The vessel 
which contains the aqueous solution is a tall cylinder, and from the 
surface of the liquid the extracting agent is syphoned by means of a 
side-tube which leads into a distilling flask, the contents of which can be 
boiled. The vapour is then led to the condenser, from which the distillate 
passes to the bottom of the cylinder, and works up through the aqueous 
solution to the surface. Obviously, this form is applicable only in the 
case of specifically light extracting agents. When the liquid employed has 
a density greater than that of water, the syphon tube leads to the 
bottom of the cylinder, and the distillate is returned to the surface of 
the liquid. 

A figure illustrates the proportions of the apparatus. 31. 0. F. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


liquefaction of Fluorine. By Henri Moissan and James Dewar 
(Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 1202—1205).—Fluorine under atmospheric 
pressure does not liquefy at - 183°, the temperature of liquid oxygen 
boiling under atmospheric pressure, but if the pressure on the oxygen 
be reduced so that the temperature falls to about -185°, the fluoiine 
condenses to a very mobile, yellowish liquid, the colour of which 
resembles that of a long column of the gas. 

Fluorine at these low temperatures has no action on glass, and if 
silicon, boron, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, or iron is cooled in liquid 
oxygen and then thrown into an atmosphere of fluorine, it does not take 
fire, nor is iodine displaced from iodides. Benzene and terebenthene, 
however, are decomposed with incandescence if the temperature exceeds 
- ISO 3 , and hence it would seem that the attraction of fluorine for 
hydrogen is the last to disappear at low temperatures. 

When gaseous fluorine is passed into liquid oxygen, a white, floccu- 
lent precipitate forms rapidly, and if collected on a filter it deflagrates 
violently as soon as its temperature rises. This product is under 
Investigation. 0. H. B. 
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Composition of Nitrogen Chloride. By W. Hentschel (, Ber., 
1897, 30, 1792—1795).—The author's modification of Balard’s method 
of preparing nitrogen chloride consists in mixing solutions of ammonium 
chloride and sodium hypochlorite, and extracting the product with ben¬ 
zene. If the quantity of ammonium chloride is limited, solutions of 
chlorine in nitrogen chloride are obtained, and are found to be of 
indefinite composition, but a homogeneous product is always formed if 
the molecular proportion of ammonium chloride to chlorine is equal to 
or greater than 2:3; the compound then has the normal composition, 
NC1 3 , even if the proportion just indicated reaches 16:3. 

A sketch of the apparatus employed for determining nitrogen in 
nitrogen chloride is given in the paper. M. O. F. 

Action of Water on Phosphoryl Chloride. By J. Adolphe 
Besson (Compt. rend,, 1897, 124, 1099—1102).—When a current of 
moist air is passed through phosphoryl chloride, metaphosphoryl and 
pyrophosphoryl chlorides are formed as well as phosphoric acids, and 
the same result follows when cold water is allowed to fall drop by drop 
into well cooled phosphoryl chloride. The products are difficult to 
isolate, but when distilled under very low pressure the residue consists 
of phosphoric acid and metaphosphoryl chloride, whilst the distillate 
consists of the pyrophosphoryl chloride mixed with some unaltered 
phosphoryl chloride. At 110°, pyrophosphoryl chloride decomposes into 
phosphoryl and metaphosphoryl chlorides, and the latter at a higher 
temperature splits up into phosphoryl chloride and phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride. Pyrophosphoryl chloride, P 2 0,C1 4 , does not solidify at - 50°; 
it dissolves very rapidly in water with production of a slight turbidity 
which, however, disappears almost immediately. The regulated action 
of water on phosphoryl chloride yields pyrophosphoryl chloride, meta¬ 
phosphoryl chloride, and phosphoric acid in proportions which vary 
with the conditions. The author has previously obtained, by the action 
of hydrogen sulphide on phosphoryl chloride, a compound, P-jOjSCl^, 
which is analogous to pyrophosphoryl chloride, P S ) CL (this vol., ii, 
208). - ' C. H. B. 


Graphite, Graphitite, and Graphitoid. By Ernst Weinschenk 
(Zeits. Kryst. Min., 1897, 28, 291—304. Compare Abstr., 1892, 406; 
1893, ii, 320, <fec.).—From a review of the evidence put forward for the 
existence of graphitite and graphitoid as distinct modifications or 
varieties of graphite, and from his own observations made on natural 
and artificial material, the author considers that there is no essential 
difference between these and graphite, and that they must therefore be 
taken as being identical with the latter. 

The property of not swelling up when moistened with nitric acid and 
ignited, on which the name graphitite was based, is explained by the 
crystals of “ graphitite 99 being smaller and more compact, and therefore 
freer from cleavage cracks into which the acid could penetrate. The 
so-called graphititic acid has been obtained in crystals having the out¬ 
lines of the original graphitite, and with the same optical characters 
as graphitic acid. Graphitic acid has also been prepared from graphitoid. 
There is no difference between the readiness with which graphite and 
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graphitite burn, the rate of burning depending on the size of the scales 
and on the purity of the material. L. J. S. 

Purification of Commercial Potash and Soda. By Ernst 
Murmann t Zeit. anal, Chenu , 1807, 36, 379—380).—Potash and soda 
sold as “ purified by alcohol ” still contain traces of copper, lead, iron, 
alumina, and sdlica. The three former are best removed by cautiously 
treating the warm solution with hydrogen sulphide. An excess is 
easily avoided, or it may be afterwards removed by hydrogen peroxide. 

M. J. S. 

Idthium Borate. By Henri L. le Chatelier (Co/apt. rend., 1897, 
124, 1091—1094).—TV hen boric acid and lithium carbonate are fused 
together in any proportions whatever, only one borate, Li 2 0,B 2 0 3 , is 
obtained, and in this respect lithium is analogous to the alkali metals 
and differs from the metals of the calcium group. The salt crystallises 
in nacreous, triclinic lamellae. 

In presence of water, boric acid displaces the carbonic anhydride 
from lithium carbonate, and forms a salt which is analogous to borax, 
but which is so soluble in water that it could not be isolated. 

When the anhydrous borate is dissolved in boiling water and the 
solution is allowed to cool, the salt, Li^OjBoCK +16H 2 0, is deposited 
in crystals which belong to the rhombic system; sp. gr. = 1’397 at 
14*7°. It* heat of dissolution i* - 28 4 Cal. and the heat of hydration 
of the anhydrous salt, with formation of the solid hydrated salt, is 
4-43*4 Cal. The action of lithium hydroxide (diss.) on boric anhydride 
(diss.) develop* 9‘S Cal. for the fir*t molecule of hydroxide and 9*3 x 2 
Cals, for two molecules. 

The hydrated salt melts completely in its water of crystallisation at 
47°, and when heated until it becomes anhydrous there is no evidence 
of the formation of any intermediate hydrate. 

The molecular reduction of the freezing point of the aqueous solutions 
is 100 ; the eutectic solution contains 0*6 per cent, of the anhydrous 
salt, and solidifies at — 0*6°. 

The solubility at first increases slowly with the temperature and 
then more and more rapidly as the melting point of the hydrated salt 
is approached. The crystallising point of solutions containing less 
water than the hydrated salt is 34". The curve representing the solu¬ 
bility is continuous, but has a vertical tangent at the concentration 
corresponding with the composition of the hydrated salt, the phenomena 
being similar to those observed with calcium chloride, many mixtures 
of fused salts, and metallic alloys. 

The crystallised salt ef&oresces when exposed to air, and absorbs 
small quantities of carbonic anhydride. C. H. B. 

Action of Hydrogen on Solutions of Silver Nitrate: Purifi¬ 
cation of Hydrogen. By Jean B. Senderens (Bull. Soc. Chim.y 
1897, [iii], 15, 991—997).—Conflicting statements by previous inves¬ 
tigators have led the author to study the behaviour of aqueous solutions 
of silver nitrate towards hydrogen. When the purified gas is passed 
through boiling solutions of the crystallised nitrate, heated in a reflux 
apparatus, the feebly alkaline action of the liquid is destroyed, and 
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the quantity of nitric acid produced, the weight of silver precipitated, 
and the velocity of the action, are found to be proportional to the 
concentration of the solution; they also increase with the duration 
of the experiment, but the relation is not in direct proportion, owing 
to the action of the nitric acid on the metal. Moderately rapid reduc¬ 
tion takes place at S0°, the liquid, as in the case of boiling solutions, 
first becoming turbid and then gradually clear, a grey precipitate of 
silver being deposited; reduction proceeds still further if the liquid, 
filtered at this stage, is submitted to the action of the gas. Hydrogen 
also reduces cold solutions of silver nitrate, change being indicated by 
separation of metal and by the acidity exhibited by the liquid after 
treatment with the gas. As in the previous cases, the quantity of 
acid produced is proportional to the concentration of the solution. 

The author’s experiments were canied out with electrolytic hydrogen, 
and also with hydrogen from ordinary sources purified by passage 
through a concentrated sulphuric acid solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate, a solution of this salt containing caustic potash, a tube con¬ 
taining cotton wool, a tube containing red-hot copper, and a flask 
of moderately concentrated silver nitrate. jVT. O. F. 

Alloys of the Silver-Copper Group. By Floris Osmond (CompL 
rend., 1897,124,1094—1097).—The researches of various investigators 
on the melting points of silver-copper alloys indicate that these alloys, 
after solidification, are simple mixtures of the two metals, the alloy 
Ag 3 Cu 2 , described by Levol, being an eutectic mixture. Microscopic ex¬ 
amination of a well-annealed button of Level’s alloy, under a sufficiently 
high power, shows that it is not homogeneous, as Behrens supposed, 
but has a structure identical with that of the perlite of steels. All 
other silver-copper alloys except those containing only very small 
quantities of one of the constituents consist, as the case may be, of 
yellow crystallites of copper, or white crystallites of silver, more or less 
completely enveloped in Levol*s alloy. Microscopic examination, there¬ 
fore, confirms the conclusions drawn from determinations of the melting 
points, and it may be taken that no definite compound Ag Cu 2 exists 
in these alloys. C. H, B. 

Silver-Copper Alloys. By Floris Osmond ( Compt . read., 1897, 
124* 1234—1237).—The author has previously shown that alloys of 
silver and copper contain two constituents which have the appearance 
of the two metals, hut since the properties of the alloys are very far 
from being the mean of those of their constituents, it would seem that 
the white and yellow components referred to cannot be simple metals. 

Alloys were prepared containing O’2, 0*5, 1 0, 2 0, and 4‘0 per cent, 
of copper and silver respectively, and when examined quantitatively 
under the microscope it was found that in both cases part of the metal 
present in the smaller proportion was not recognisable as a distinct 
ingredient. Further experiments, in which the alloys were annealed 
at different temperatures, showed that the appearance of silver is not 
altered by the addition of 0*2 or 0*5 per cent, of copper, but with 
1 pei* cent, of the latter it becomes recognisable as a separate consti¬ 
tuent, and with 2 per cent, it is easily seen. Alloys of copper with 
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small quantities of silver behave similarly, and the silver becomes 
visible when the amount of it reaches 0-5 per cent. 

These results seem to indicate a mutual solubility of solid copper 
and silver, as Matthiessen supposed, and this view is supported by the 
fact that when polished surfaces of silver and copper are placed in 
contact, and heated at 650—675° in an atmosphere of hydrogen, they 
adhere somewhat strongly, and the properties of the surface of each 
metal, after they have been separated, indicates that it contains a small 
quantity of the other, although the penetration extends only to a 
minute depth. C. H. B. 

Phosphorescent Strontium Sulphide. By Jos t Bodriguez 
Mourelo (Co,npt. rend., 1897, 124, 1024—1026 and 1237—1238).— 
Strontium sulphide prepared by reducing the pure sulphate with 
carbon is non-phosphorescenfc, but when strongly heated with starch it 
acquires feeble powers of phosphorescence. When prepared in a 
granular form by heating the commercial carbonate with sulphur, its 
phosphorescent properties are much more marked, and a still better 
product is obtained by heating the carbonate at a high temperature in 
a current of hydrogen sulphide, and afterwards heating the sulphide at 
very bright redness in an earthen crucible for 4 hours. 

Following Yerneuil's method for the preparation of calcium sulphide, 
strontium carbonate was moistened with a dilute solution of sodium 
carbonate and chloride, dried, converted into oxide, and heated with 
sulphur and a small quantity of basic bismuth nitrate. The product 
is much more intensely phosphorescent than any of those described 
above and the phosphorescence is readily excited. 

The following method yields a sulphide which shows an extremely 
brilliant blue-green phosphorescence even under feeble excitation: 
285 grams of ordinary strontium carbonate, 62 grams of flowers of 
sulphur, 4 grains of crystallised sodium carbonate, 2*5 grams sodium 
chloride, and 0*4 gram of basic bismuth nitrate are finely powdered 
and intimately mixed, placed in an earthen crucible, covered with a 
layer of coarsely powdered starch 2 cm. deep, and heated in a coke 
fire at blight redness for 5 hours, and allowed to cool during 10 or 12 
hours. 

As Yerneuil has observed in the case of the calcium compound, 
strontium sulphide loses its power of phosphorescence if finely 
powdered, but regains it more or less completely if mixed with staich 
and heated at very bright redness for about 5 hours. 

The researches of Yerneuil and of the author show that the propei ty 
of phosphorescence of sulphides of the calcium group is confined to 
sulphides of the type MS, and is dependent on the presence of small 
quantities of alkali compounds and of bismuth. Fmther experiments 
indicate that in the case of strontium sulphide the presence of a 
small quantity of sulphate is essential, but if the sulphide is oxidised 
to any considerable extent its phosphorescent properties disappear. 

The strontium sulphide piepared as above contains a small quantity 
of sulphate, but offers considerable resistance to oxidation, probably 
owing to the fact that it consists of small rounded grains with a 
smooth fused surface. It is also but slowly affected by water and even 
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by dilute acids. It would seem that this structure has considerable 
influence on the phosphorescent power of the compound. 

0. H. B. 

Basic Salts of Cadmium. By Tassilly {Compt rend ., 1897, 124, 
1022—1024).—The salts CdI 2 ,Cd0,3H 2 0 and C 4 dBr 3l Cd0,3H J 0 are 
obtained by heating cadmium oxide in sealed tubes at 200° with a con¬ 
centrated solution of cadmium iodide or bromide, as the case may be. 
They are distinctly crystallised, and the crystals act on polarised light. 
Water has very little action on them, and they are stable in pure dry 
air at 120°. 

When ammonia is added to solutions of cadmium salts, the product 
is usually a mixture of a basic salt and an ammoniacal salt, but the 
formation of the latter can be avoided either by strictly limiting the 
quantity of ammonia, or by using very dilute solutions of both the 
ammonia and the cadmium salt. In the latter case, the basic salts 
obtained as precipitates, CdBr 2 ,Cd0,H 2 0 and CdI 2 ,Cd0,H 2 0, are of the 
same type as the oxychloride described by Habermann; the ammonia¬ 
cal compounds can be crystallised from the mother liquid and are 
identical with those obtained by dissolving cadmium salts in ammonia, 
GdX 2 ,2NH > The yield of basic salt is highest with the chloride and 
lowest with the iodide, whereas the yield of ammoniacal compound 
follows the reverse order. The basic salts formed by precipitation are 
decomposed by water. C. H. B. 

Basic Nitrates. By Nicoles Athanasesco {Bull. Soc. CMm., 1896, 
[iii], 15, 1078—1081. Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 315).—The basic 
lead nitrate, N 2 0 5 ,6Pb0,H 2 0, previously described {Bull. Bog. CMm., 
1895, [iii], 14, 175), is also obtained when lead nitrate is left in 
contact with an excess of aqueous ammonia for a year. When a con¬ 
centrated solution of zinc nitrate (2 of solid to 1 of water) is heated 
in sealed tubes for several hours at 310°, the basic nitrate, 

HN0^,2Zn0,H 2 0, 

is formed; it crystallises in small, white needles decomposing above 200°. 
and is insoluble in water, but dissolves in dilute acids. Attempts to 
prepare the basic nitrate, Zn(N0 j ) 2 ,7Zn0,4H 2 0, by the incomplete pre¬ 
cipitation of zinc nitrate solution with ammonia proved unsuccessful. 
When a 50 per cent, solution of zinc nitrate is boiled with metallic zinc 
for about a day, a basic nitrate, N-p^lZnO + 4H 2 0, is formed, which 
crystallises in colourless needles, and loses its water at about 130°. 

J. J. S. 

Mercury Haloid Double Compounds. By Theodor Uarth 
{Zeit. anorg. Chem 1897, 14, 323—353).—The present research was 
undertaken to determine what salts are formed when the following 
mixtures are dissolved in water: (1) HgCl„2KBr, (2) HgBr 2 ,2KCl, 
(3) HgCl 2 ,2KCN, (4) Hg(CN) 2 ,2 KOI, (5) HgBr 2 ,2ELCN, 

(6) Hg(CN) 3 ,2KBr; and also how long the reaction takes before 
equilibrium Is established. Solutions of the mercury salts were prepared 
of about 1 per cent, strength, and the potassium salt solution of such a 
strength that, on mixing the two solutions in equal volumes, the salts 
were in the proportions given above; 50 c.c. of the double salt solution 
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is then extracted with ether, whereby the mercury salt is dissolved 
and these are then analysed. 

With mixtures of mercuric chloride and potassium bromide, and of 
mercuric bromide with potassium chloride, all the mercury is present as 
mercuric bromide, both when the solution is extracted 5 minutes after 
mixing and also after 24 hours. With mixtures of mercuric chloride 
and potassium cyanide and mercuric cyanide and potassium chloride, 
and also with the cyanides and bromide^, all the mercury is present as 
mercuric cyanide. In mixtures of mercuric iodide and potassium 
chloride and mercuric iodide and potassium bromide, all the mercury is 
present as iodide. In mixtures of mercuric iodide and potassium 
cyanide, all the mercury is present as cyanide. Double decomposition 
takes place in all cases in which heat is evolved, and when the heat of 
formation of the salts, which would be formed by double decomposition, 
is less than that of the original salts, no double decomposition takes 
place. 

From the above results, it is evident that the products formed by 
the mixtures HgC3 2 + 2KBr and HgBr, + 2KG1 are identical; also the 
products formed by mixing HgC3 2 with 2KCN and Hg(CN) 2 with 2KC1; 
as well as the products formed by mixing HgBr 2 with 2KOJN* and 
Hg(ON) 2 with 2KBr. 

Determinations of the electric conductivity of the double salts 
HgCl 2 Br 2 K 2 and Hg(CN) 2 C3 2 K 2 , show that the conductivity is only 
very slightly higher for the double salt than for potassium chloride, 
and this behaviour is not in accordance with the constitutional formula 
Cl 1 

Hg £ r 2 j- K 2 assigned to these compounds by Werner. 

2 E. C. B. 

Purification of Cerium. By Gregoire Wyrouboff and Auguste Y. 
L. Yerneuil ( Gompt . rend., 1897.124,1230—1233, and Henri Moissan, 
ibid., 1233).—The difficulty of purifying cerium arises from its tendency 
to form an intermediate oxide, Ce 3 0 4 ,3Ce0. in which the mononoxide 
may be more or less completely replaced by lanthanum, didymium, and 
other oxides. In order to prevent the foi mat ion of this oxide, the 
oxides obtained by heating the oxalates are dissolved in nitiic acid and 
the solution evaporated to a syrup, diluted until it contains only about 
4 per cent, of the oxides, and ammonium nitrate added until the solu¬ 
tion contains about 5 per cent, of it. The intermediate oxide is thus 
completely decompo«?ed and the whole of the oxide, Ce 0 4 , is precipi¬ 
tated in the form of the basic salt, (Ce^0 4 ) 4 N 2 0 5 . The precipitate is 
washed with a 5 per cent, solution of ammonium nitrate and is quite 
free from didymium and lanthanum and the yttrium metals. The 
cerium in the solution may be recovered by precipitating it as oxalate 
and repeating the process. 

When the oxides contain more than 50 per cent, of cerium, they are 
not entirely soluble in nitric acid, and in this case the oxalates are 
dissolved in nitric acid and mixed with hydiogen peroxide and ammonia 
and boiled, the cerosoceric oxide thus formed bemg washed and after¬ 
wards dissolved in nitric acid. 

Any thorium in the cerium oxide is precipitated with the oxide Ce 3 0 4 , 
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and consequently the cerium recovered from the mother liquor is free 
from thorium as well as from the other impurities. In any case, how¬ 
ever, it is easy to remove thorium by treating the oxalates, or, better, 
the nitrates, in neutral solution, with a concentrated solution of 
ammonium carbonate mixed with ammonia, the last traces being 
separated by fractional crystallisation of the sulphates, the thorium 
remaining in the mother liquor. Iron is removed by repeated precipi¬ 
tation with oxalic acid in hot acid solutions; or by heating the sulphate 
at 400—450°, when the iron becomes insoluble. Cerium thus purified 
has constant properties and a constant atomic weight. 

According to Moissan, pure cerium can be obtained by preparing the 
carbide from cerium compounds which show no absorption spectrum, 
and then fractionally decomposing the carbide with dilute nitric acid. 
All the iron goes into the first solution; all the thorium remain* in 
that portion of the carbide which is last attacked. C. H. B. 

Compounds of Phosphorus with Iron, Nickel, and Cobalt. 
By A. Granger {Bull. Soc. Chitn , lbOfi, [iii], 15, 1086—10S9).—Ferric 
chloride and phosphorus, when separately placed in two small boats and 
gently heated m a stream of carbonic anhydride, yield ferric phosphide 
and phosphorus pentachloride. Ferric phosphide, Fe 2 P,, which is de¬ 
posited as small, brilliant, grey needles, is not magnetic and is not 
attacked by nitric or hydrochloric acid or by aqua regia, but dissolve* 
slowly in potassium hypobromite solution. When raised to a dull red 
heat, it undergoes no change, but in the blowpipe flame it gives up 
phosphorus. Nickel and cobalt phosphides may be obtained in a 
similar manner. JSichel phosphide is grey and has a graphitic lustre, 
it also possesses a strongly marked schistose structure and is very 
friable. Cobalt phosphide is black and can easily he powdered. Both 
these compounds are less readily acted on by chlorine than is iron 
phosphide. The phosphide , Fe 4 P ft , obtained when phosphorus trichlo¬ 
ride acts on iron at a moderate heat, crystallises in small, grey 
prisms ; the same compound is obtained when phosphate of iron is 
reduced with hydrogen or when metallic iron is heated with phosphorus 
iodide. The phosphides, Co>P and NiJP, obtained by the action of 
phosphorus trichloride on cobalt and nickel respectively, are also de¬ 
scribed. J. J. S. 

Constitution of Cobalt, Chromium and Rhodium Bases. By 
Sofus M. Jorgensen {Zeit. anory . Chem 1897, 14, 404—422),— 
Praseo- and Violeo-cobalt Salts .—In a previous paper (Abstr., 1895, ii, 
47), the author has shown that the luteo-salts have a symmetrical 
constitution, as they are the most stable of the cobalt-ammonia- 
salto. And since the pentamineroseo-salts and the tetramineroseo- 
salts show a complete analogy with the preceding, they also probably 
have a symmetrical constitution. The isomeric flavo- and croceo- 
salts, (N0 2 ) 2 CoA 4 X, are dinitrotetramine salts of the praseo- and 
violeo-series ; and the flavo-salts, on account of their near relation to 
the tetramineroseo-salts, have probably a symmetrical constitution. 
The praseo-salts, which are so easily obtained from the tetramine- 
salts, have probably also a symmetrical constitution. Hence it is 

vol. lxxii. ii. 33 
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probable that the flavo-salts belong to the praseo-series, and the croceo- 
balts to the violeo-series. The relation between the flavo- and croceo- 
salts is very different j the former, when treated^with hot concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, loses both its nitro-groups, whereas the latter loses only 
one. On the other hand, Werner (Zeit. anorg. Ghem., 8,182) has found 
that praseo-salts, when warmed with sodium nitrite and acetic acid, are 
conveited into croceo-salts. According to Werner’s researches, the 
praseo-tetramine-purpureo-salts are violet; and this is the case with 
the only known series of these compounds, the chloro-aquotetramine 
salts. The praseo-chloride, when warmed with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, is converted into the chloro-aquotetramine chloride, and the 
green solution of acid dichloropraseo-sulphate soon changes to violet 
and deposits the chloro-aquotetramine sulphate. Hence the chloro- 
aquotetramine salts belong to the praseo-series. On the other hand, 
chloro-aquotetramine chloride is easily prepared by beating carbonato- 
tetramine chloride with dilute hydrochloric acid, and this reaction 
takes place in the cold with concentrated acid, whence it follows that 
the chloro-aquoteti amine salts belong to the violeo-series. The 
formation of flavo-salts from carbonatotetramine-salts and of croceo- 
salts from praseo-chloride show that they belong to the video- and 
praseo-series respectively. On the other hand, flavo-salts are easily 
obtained from chloro-aquotetramine chloride, whence it follows that 
either the chloro-aquotetramine salts belong to the violeo-series, or that 
the flavo-salts belong to the praseo-series. 

The flavo-salts belong, according to Werner, to the violeo-series. 
However, the flavo-chloride, when allowed to remain in the cold with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, is completely converted into chloro- 
aquotetramine chloride, together with a very small quantity of praseo- 
chloride. When flavo-nitrate is boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid, it 
is converted into praseo- and aquo-tetramine salts. Hence the flavo- 
salts belong to the praseo-series. It is remarkable that the flavo-salts 
are so easily converted into compounds of the praseo-series, whereas 
the croceo-salts, which, according to Werner, belong to this series, do 
not yield chloro-aquotetramine chloride or praseo-chloride when treated 
with hydrochloric acid. 

The diaquotetramine chloride, when warmed at 100° or with 
hydrochloric acid, is converted into chloro-aquotetramine chloride; 
the latter yields a red solution with dilute sodium hydroxide, which 
contains basic diaquotetramine chloride, and when treated with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, yields tetramineroseo-chloride. Hence 
the chloro-aquotetramine salts and the diaquotetramine salts (tetia- 
m ine roseo-salts) belong to the same series. 

The praseo-chloride, when warmed with ammonium carbonate, is 
converted quantitatively into the carbonatotetramine chloride. 
Hence the typical violeo-salt belongs to the praseo-series, or the typical 
praseo-salt to the violeo-series. 

The above results show that those differences between the praseo- 
and violeo-salts which are found in the cobalt ethylenediamine salts 
are not found in the cobalt-ammonia salts. 

The ammonia group can only be arranged in one way as a bivalent 
radicle, whereas the ethylenediamine group can be arranged in two 
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y J 4 \ 

waj-, that is -NH/XH 2 -NH/XH 2 -ai*d-NH 2 * NJEI 2 *NH 2 • NH r 

x g,h/ x c„h,’ / 

hence it is not necessary, in order to explain thi& isomerism, to assume 
that the cobalt atom has different valencies. 

Fraseo- and DicJu’o-salts. —The pra&eo-cobalt sulphate is easily pre¬ 
pared by treating the chloro-aquotetramine chloride (10 grams) with 
concentrated sulphuric acid (50 c.c.), and allowing the mixture to 
remain until a violet solution is obtained. The solution is then cooled 
with ice, and concentrated hydrochloric acid (50 c.c.) gradually added. 
After 24—28 hours, the green praseo-cobalt salt which crystallises out is 
washed free from hydrochloric acid with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
then with ab olute alcohol. The yield is very nearly theoretical. If 
the praseo-salt is washed twice with dilute sulphuric acid in order to 
extract traces of pentamine salts, and then washed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid until free from sulphuric acid, a theoretical yield of 
praseo-cobalt chloride is obtained. Praseo-salts are also obtained pure 
and in theoretical quantities from diaquotetraminecobalt sulphate, 
which is easil}’ obtained from carbonatotetraminecobalt sulphate. 
The diaquotetramine sulphate (10 grams) is dissolved in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid (50 c.c.), allowed to remain 24 hours, then mixed 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid (50 c.c.), and allowed to remain 
48 hours, when the praseo-sait which crystallises out is either washed 
fiee from hydrochloric acid by dilute sulphuric acid, or free from 
sulphuric acid by hydiochloric acid, and the praseo-sulphate or chloride 
then washed with absolute alcohol. Praseo-cobalt chloride crystallises 
with 1H 2 0 and is not anhydrous as stated by Klein (Zeit. anorg. 
Chew., 14, 28). The bromide, is obtained from the acid sulphate 
in a similar manner to the chloride. The chlorobromide becomes 
bright blue if kept at 100 3 for some 6 weeks; it then loses 25 per 
cent, in weight, corresponding with a loss of 2XH j + Cl. 

The conversion of chloride into sulphate, and of the sulphate into 
chloride, which takes place so easily in the praseo-salts, also takes place 
in the dicbro-salts. The dichro-chloride, in an analogous manner to the 
prateo-chloride, yields a dichlorcsulphate from which a dichloronitrate 
can be obtained. The diehro-chloiide is obtained by heating the 
triamine nitrite with concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

Acid didJof^aquotriamiae cobalt sulphite , Cl 2 Co(KH } ) OH 2 *S0 4 H, 
is obtained by m eating the dichro-chloride with 50 per cent, sulphuric 
acid, and after the mixluie has remained 24 hours, washing the pro¬ 
duct fiee from hydrochloric acid with dilute sulphuric acid; it 
crystallises in microscopic, greyish-green needles. When treated with 
hydrochloric acid, it is converted into the dichro-chloride. It dissolves 
in 5—6 parts of cold water to a greenish solution, which, however, 
soon changes to violet, and when mixed with hydrochloric acid, yields 
dichro-cobalt chloride and not the chlorodiaquotriamine chloride. 
The silver salt, C3 2 Co(NH JOlty S0 4 Ag, is obtained as a bright, 
olive-green precipitate by treating” the compound with silver nitrate. 
It is easily decomposed by cold water into silver chloride and a blue 
solution. 


33—2 
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Dichloroaquotriamine cobalt nitrate , Cl 2 Co(NH ) u 0H 2 *N0 3 , is ob¬ 
tained by treating the preceding halt with dilute nitric acid. It 
crystallises in very small, dichromatic prisms. 

CMorodiaquotriamine cobalt sulphate , 010Ho0o(NH 3 ) j 0H 2 IS0 4 , is 
formed when a cold aqueous solution of the dichro-sulphate is kept. 
It crystallises in violet red crusts of rhombic tablets, which are 
sparingly soluble in cold water, and insoluble in dilute alcohol. 
When allowed to remain for 24 hours with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
it is converted into the dichro-chloride. A dilute solution of the 
dichro-sulphate, after some time, deposits yellow prisms which are 
probably the triaquotriamine chloride sulphate. E. C. E. 

Colloidal Tungstic Acid. By Alexander P. Sabaneefe (Zeit. 
anorg . Chem 1897, 14, 354—360).—The author has prepared the 
substance described by Graham (Proc. Roy. Soc , 1864, 13, 340) as 
colloidal tungstic acid, and finds that it is an amorphous form of 
sodium metatungstate. It has the properties ascribed to it by 
Graham except that the colour of the solution is generally blue, not 
green; when boiled with dilute acids, it does not give a precipitate, 
with concentrated acids, however, it yields a yellow precipitate of 
tungstic hydroxide. The yield amounts to about 20—23 per cent*, of 
the sodium tungstate employed. The author was unable to obtaM a 
product free from alkali either by adding hydrochloric acid during the 
dialysis or by the action of hydrochloric acid on the colloidal salt. In 
order to obtain the colloidal salt, it is necessary to employ the sodium 
tungstate and hydrochloric acid in the proportion 2Xa->W0 4 : 3HC1, 
but the reaction proceeds only partially according to the equation 
4Na 2 W0 4 4- 6HC1 = Na 2 0,4W0 3 + 6!NaCl. A solution of bodium meta¬ 
tungstate and sodium chloride does not behave in the same manner as a 
solution of the same concentration of sodium tungstate and hydrochloric 
acid. The latter gives with the excess of acid a precipitate of tungstic 
hydroxide, whereas the former remains unaltered even on boiling. When 
the mixture of 4!Sa 2 W0 4 and GHC1 is evaporated on the water bath or 
at 40 3 , crystalline sodium paratungstate first separates, then sodium 
chloride and a double salt of the composition Na 2 0,4W0 3J 2XaCl,H>0; 
the mother liquor contains sodium metatungstate, together with a small 
quantity of sodium chloride. 

The crystalline and colloidal modifications of sodium metatnngstate 
have very similar properties. The solutions aie neither decomposed nor 
precipitated by ordinary hydrochloric acid, but the addition of fuming 
acid causes a precipitation; with alkali, either the para- or the normal 
salt is formed, according to the proportion added. Both modifications 
lose the same percentage of water when heated at 100 and 200°, and 
when heated to redness become insoluble in water. They show an 
equal molecular conductivity in dilute solutions, but in stronger 
solutions the molecular conductivity of the colloidal modification is 
somewhat less. E. C. B. 

Thorium. By Gerhard Erlss {Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1897, 14, 
361—366).—Thorium hydroxide is most easily prepared by treating 
solid thorium sulphate with ammonia, taking care to stir the 
mixture well in order to complete the reaction. The product, which is 
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a heavy powder easily washed, is boiled with ammonia in order to 
extract the last traces of sulphate, and then washed with water. 

Thorium chloride , ThCl 4 +7H 2 0, is obtained by treating thorium 
hydroxide suspended in absolute alcohol with hydrogen chloride, and 
allowing the solution thus obtained to crystallise in a vacuum over 
sodium hydroxide and sulphuric acid. It crystallises in rhombic 
pyramids, deliquesces in the air, and effloresces when allowed to 
remain in a desiccator, water and hydrogen chloride being given 
off. The anhydrous chloride cannot be prepared by heating the 
crystals in a current of hydrogen chloride or chlorine, as under these 
conditions a mixture containing oxychloride is obtained. When heated, 
it decomposes with formation of thorium oxide and evolution of water 
and hydrogen chloride. It is very easily soluble in water and alcohol, 
yielding an acid solution, and the addition of ether to the alcoholic 
solution causes a precipitate of the unaltered salt. When crystallised 
from alcohol containing water, it separates in slender needles with 
11 to 12 H 2 0, as described by Cleve. 

Thorium Oxychloride .—The preparation of a pure compound of the 
composition ThOCl 3 , has not been accomplished ; nothing but impure 
products were obtained by heating the chloride in a current of hydrogen 
chloride or chlorine, or by heating the hydroxide in a current of 
hydrogen chloride. The product obtained by heating the crystalline 
chloride alone always contains more thorium oxide than is required 
by the above formula. E. 0. K. 

Constitution of Platosemiamine Compounds. By Alfonso 
Cossa (ZeiL anorg . Ghem ., 1897, 14, 366—373).—Mainly a criticism 
of Werner’s views on the constitution of the ammonio-platinum com¬ 
pounds. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Composition and Specific Gravity of Sulfoborite. By Kon¬ 
stantin Thaddeeff (Zeits. Kryst . J/i/a., 1897, 28, 264—275).—In the 
previous analysis of sulfoborite by Naupert and Wense (Abstr., 1893, 
ii, 325 ; 1895, ii, 276), the determinations of boric acid and water are 
unsatisfactory. A new examination gives as the mean of five partial 
analyses: 

Loss on Loss at 

MgO. S0 3 . 15,0 3 Fe 2 0 3 . ignition. 110—170°. Insol. Total 

33-48 22-46 19-79 0-11 23-43 0*10 0-32 99-69 

Direct determinations of the water by fusing with sodium and potas¬ 
sium carbonates (Sipocz’s method) gave 20*01 and 19*47^per cent., but 
as caustic soda may have been formed, these are probably too low. 
These analyses give the molecular ratios MgO: S0 3 : B»0 ; ,: EL,0 = 
2‘98 :1: 1*01 : 4*66, and the new formula, MgS0 4 ,Mg 2 B 2 0 6 ,4^H 3 0 = 
4MgHB0 3 ,2MgS0 4 ,7H 2 0. The molecular ratio of the water is still 
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unsatisfactory, this being due to the partial decomposition of the 
material analysed. 

As the crystals are acted on by water, the specific gravity deter¬ 
minations were made by weighing the mixture of methylene iodide and 
benzene in which the crystals floated, 01 by weighing the crystals with 
benzene in a pyknometer. Clear fresh crystals gave sp gr. =2 440. 
Unselected crystals gave 2*28—2*445, and the material analysed gave 
2*415. L. J. S. 

Gersbyite and Munkmdite. By Lars J Igelstrom (Zeits. Ery*t. 
Mh 1897, 28, 310—312).—These two u new minerals ” occur with 
“ munkforsite ” (this vol., li, 267) in the damourite quartzite at Dicks- 
berg, Sweden. Gersbyite is a blue mineral closely resembling lazulite 
in appearance 3 from five analyses, which vary considerably, the 
formula is given as 3(Fe,Mn,Ca,Mg)0,P J 0 > + 3(3A1 2 O u ,P 2 0 ) -f 17H 2 0 ; 
this is more basic than lazulite. 

Munkrudite is a white, transparent, crystallised mineral, which 
occurs mixed with pyrites 3 it contains phosphoric acid (about 12 per 
cent.), sulphuric acid, ferrous oxide, and lime 3 it is therefore related 
to svanbergite and “ munkforsite,” but in outward appearance it is 
very different from the latter. L. J. S. 

[Augite from Montana.] By Louis V. Pirsson {Zeits. Eryst . 
Jlin., 1897, 28, 333 3 from Bull. Geol. Soc. Ames., 1895, 6, 389—422. 
Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 192).—In a paper by "VT. H. Weed and L. T. 
Pirsson on the igneous rocks of the Highwood Mountains of Montana, 
a description is given of the augite which forms about half of the new 
rock shonkinite from Square Butte. It occurs as easily isolated, 
greenish-black crystals over 1 cm. in length, and of the usual habit. 
Analysis gave: 

SiO> TiO AL0 3 Ft* 0 o FtO MnO MgO f aO XiO. K 0. H,0 [at 100"). Total. 
49*42 0 53 4*2S 2“b6 5 36 0 10 13 5b 22 35 1 0* (MS “ 0 09 100 21 

This gives the formula 13Ca(Mg,Fe)Si-,O tj + 2(Na JR')(Al,Fe) ,Si0 0 . 

L. J. S. 

Garnet from the Turjinsk min es. By E. ion Fedorow {ZeiU. 
Enyst. Jlia 1896, 28, 27G—290).—The important ore deposits, con¬ 
sisting mainly of copper pyrites, of the Bogoslowsk district in the 
Urals, occur near the margins of an eruptive mass of augite-garnet 
rock. The garnets are of two kinds: a daik brown (anal. I), and a 
pale green which in thin sections is colourless (anal. II). The differ¬ 
ence in colour of these garnets is not explained by the chemical com¬ 
position. 



SiOt 

Ft.O* 

FeO. 

CaO. 

A1A. 

MikOi 

I. 

34*98 

23 77 

3*33 

34 06 

3 32 

1 22 

II. 

38*22 

25 62 

1 96 

31 SO 

2*11 

0 38 


The main poition of the piper is occupied by a description of the 
optical anomalies of the light coloured garnet 3 the dark coloured is 
isotropic. L. J. 8. 

Analysis of a Meteoric Stone which fell at Madrid, February 
10th, 1896. By Santiago Bovilla Mir vt {Bull. Foe. Clam ., 1897, [111], 
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15, 1070).—The analysis of this meteoric stone gave the following 
results : 

Si0 2 MgO. Fe. FeS. Fe,0 o . A1 3 0 3 . Ni. CaO. MnO*. 

58-86 15-95 7*75 7*23 5 r ll 2-36 1-30 0-51 0-08 

Phosphorus, chromium, copper, sodium, potassium, lithium, and 
nitrogenous compounds, which amounted in all to 0*85 per cent., bring 
the total to 100. 

The sp. gr. = 3-6189 at 15 3 ; hygroscopic moisture amounted to 
0 2841 per cent. M. O. F. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Patty Matter of Beer Yeast. By Ernest Gerard and P. 
Barest (J. Pkarm ., 1897, [vi], 5, 275—280). — The authors find that 
the fatty matter obtained from yeast contains stearic and palmitic 
acids together with a small quantity of butyric acid. The acids occur 
to a certain extent as their glyceryl salts, and also probably in the 
free form. J. J. S. 

Formation of “Fruit Ethers” by Yeasts in Green Malt 
and in Worts. By Paul Lindner (Bied. Center 1897,26,339—340 ; 
from Wochensch. /. Brauerei, 1896, No. 23, 552).—The intense odour of 
“ fruit-ether” (ethereal salts) observed when green malt is kept, with 
abundant aeration, is due to a yeast nearly related to Saccharomyces 
anomalies . If the malt is too wet, the yeast production is less, and an 
odour of sour beet-root is produced. The formation of ethereal salts 
(probably ethylic acetoacetate) prevents the development of bacteria, 
and the striking stability of many surface-yeasts is no doubt connected 
with the sour ethereal odour which they nearly always possess. 

In the case of various fruits, such as strawbenies, the ethereal salts 
act as preservatives from putrefaction. Saccharomyces apicitla'us , and 
other dextrose yeasts, also give rise to production of ethereal salts, 
especially under conditions of aeration. Wine loses, perhaps, some of 
its bouquet when so much pure yeast is added to the must that the 
S. ajnculatvs is unable to produce ethereal salts. N. H. J. M. 

Fixation of Free Nitrogen by the Bacillus of Leguminous 
Nodules. By Maz£ (Ann. Inst . Pasteur , 1897, 44—54).—The very 
slight gain of nitrogen hitherto observed in cultivations of the legu¬ 
minous nodule bacillus is attributed to the fact that nitrogen has only 
been supplied in the uncombined state, or as ammonia and asparagine, 
whilst under natural conditions the bacillus has, from the commence¬ 
ment, a store of proteid nitrogen. The amount of hydrocarbon 
furnished (as in the experiments of Frank, Laurent and Beyerinck) has 
also been too limited. Moreover, the branched, forked, and fl ittened 
forms of the nodules indicate that a sufficient supply of oxygen is of 
importance. 

By cultivating the bacillus on the surface of ?olid media containing 
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infusion of haricots, saccharose, sodium chloride, and sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, very abundant growth was rapidly obtained. The experi¬ 
ments were made in a series of flasks through which air free from 
combined nitrogen was passed (20 litres per day). The first experiment, 
which lasted 14 days, showed a gain (in three flasks) of 40*8 milli¬ 
grams of nitrogen, the initial and final amounts of nitrogen being 
respectively 62*1 and 102*0 milligrams. Supposing the whole of the 
sugar present to have been consumed, the relation of nitrogen gained 
to sugar consumed would be 0*0408^3*075 = 0*013. Similar results 
were obtained in a second experiment: nitrogen at commencement ■= 70*7 
milligrams; at conclusion 118*2 milligrams; gain = 47*5 milligram.". 

A third experiment was made, employing a liquid instead of a solid 
medium. The cultui’es were made in two flasks, each containing 50 c.c. 
of haricot-broth with sugar (2*6 per cent.), sodium chloride (0*1 per 
cent.), and a trace of hydrogen sodium carbonate. The experiment 
lasted 16 days, by which time the whole of the sugar was consumed. 
The nitrogen fixed amounted to 45*8 - 22*4 = 23*4 milligrams, and the 
relation of nitrogen gained to sugar consumed was 0*0234-^2*6. 

The results show, therefore, that the bacillus, when cultivated under 
suitable conditions, readily develops, at the same time exercising its 
important function of assimilating elementary nitrogen. Symbiosis is 
not necessary to explain nitrogen fixation, which is effected by the 
bacillus alone (compare Duclaux, Ann. Inst Pasteur , 1894, 728). The 
leguminous plant furnishes the bacillus with hydrocarbons and organic 
nitrogen, thus supplying the organism with the energy necessary to 
enable it to fix nitrogen. 

With regard to the relation of nitrogen fixed to sugar consumed, it 
is pointed out that the percentages of nitrogen and sugar in sugar-beet 
are about 0*224 and 14*0. The relation 0*224 -r-14*0 = 0*016 is rather 
higher than the relation shown by experiment 3. It is, however, clear 
that sugar-beet, in its second year, could easily obtain its nitrogen 
from the air if its accumulated energy could be so utilised. The 
relation of leaf surface to total weight is at least as great in clover 
and lucerne as in beet-root, whilst the vegetative period of Leyumitiosai 
is longer than that of beet-roofc. The minimum temperature at which 
vegetation is manifested is also in favour of the Legiituinosce . 

X. H. J. 31. 

Function of Tannin in Plants and especially in Fruits. By 
C. Gerber (Couipi. rend, 1807, 124,1106—1109;.—In the respiiation 
of soft fruits containing tannin, the volume of the carbonic anhydride 
evolved is less than that of the oxygen absorbed so long as any tannin 
remains unaltered. As soon as all the tannin has disappeared, pectin 
is produced. If the temperature is so low that the cellular activity 
is not great, the respiration quotient remains lower than unity, but if 
the temperature is so high that the cellular activity requires more 
energy than is furnished by the free oxygen, the cellules obtain the 
necessary energy from the alcoholic fermentation of the sugars, the 
carbonic anhydride produced by it being added to that produced by 
respiration, and tbus giving a quotient higher than unity. It follows 
that one of the principal functions of tannins in fruits is to prevent 
pectic transformations, and thus check the fermentation of the sugars. 
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Direct experiments with the fruifc of Dyospyros kald show that the 
disappearance of tannins does not involve an increase in the amount of 
sugar, and experiments on the respiration of Sterigmatocystis nigra on 
a solution of nut-gall tannin lead to the same conclusion. In fruits 
containing tannins, the latter disappear as the result of complete oxida¬ 
tion, without forming any carbohydrates. C. H. B. 

Analysis and Composition of Stick Liquorice. By G. Py {J. 
Phcinn, 1897, [vi], 5, 280—284).—The author has analysed numerous 
samples of “ Spanish liquorice.” In each case, the moisture, ash, alco¬ 
holic extract, organic substances insoluble in alcohol of 75°, ammonium 
glycyrrhizate, total nitrogen, and glucose were estimated. Directions 
are also given for testing for gelatin and gum. J. J. S. 

The Carbohydrates of Wheat, Maize, Flour, and Bread. By 
Winthrop E. Stone {Office of Ejpt. tit at. U.S. Agric . Dept. Bui., 34, 
1896, 7—28).—The carbohydrates present in grains and in flour were 
determined, and the changes which take place during the process of bread¬ 
making investigated. The analytical methods, which are described, 
included the separation and estimation of sucrose, invert-sugar, dextrin, 
starch, pentosans and hemicelluloses, and crude fibre. The process of 
making the bread is fully described. The following numbers show the 
percentage amounts of carbohydrates in the dry matter of wheat, 
maize, flour, and bread :— 





Invert. 


Soluble 

Normal 


Crude 



Sucrose. 

sugar. 

Dextrin. 

starch. 

starch. Pentosans, hbie. 

Winter 1 

f grain. 

. 0*51 

0*08 

0*27 

0*00 

30*94 

4*54 

2*68 

wheat | 

[ bread. 

. 0*014 

0*10 

0*68 

1*37 

27*93 

4*16 

2*70 

Spring j 

1 grain. 

. 0*72 

0*00 

0*41 

0*00 

30*36 

4*37 

2*51 

wheat 1 

[ bread. 

. 0*05 

0*32 

0*23 

2*36 

27*08 

4*34 

2*42 

Winter 1 

f flour. 

. 0*20 

0 00 

1*06 

0*00 

34*04 

0*00 

0*25 

wheat j 

[ bread. 

. 0*15 

0*38 

0*91 

1*74 

31*99 

0*00 

0*17 

Spring 1 

f flour. 

. 0*18 

0*00 

0*90 

0*00 

46*19 

0*00 

0*25 

wheat j 

| bread. 

. 0*06 

0*37 

0*27 

1*99 

39*71 

000 

0*34 

Maize J 

i 

f grain. 

. 0*27 

0*00 

0*32 

0 00 

42*50 

5*14 

1*99 

[ bread. 

.. 0*16 

0*19 

0*00 

2*80 

40*37 

3*54 

2*22 


Flour made from wheat contains less sucrose and crude fibre than the 
grain; invert-sugar and pentosans disappear entirely. In making 
bread, there is a loss of carbohydrates amounting to 1 —5 per cent, of 
the total dry matter; there is a diminution in the amount of sugar, 
and a tendency to convert the starch into soluble and fermentable 
forms. This change of starch, however, is confined to the more ex¬ 
posed portions of loaves; in the author's experiments, the amount of 
starch changed did not average more than 10 per cent, of the total starch. 

The temperature of the interior of the loaves baked in the usual 
manner never exceeded 99°. The loss of weight in “ raising ” and 
baking bread amounts to 12—20 per cent., but the actual loss of dry 
substance is only 3—4 per cent. 

All the carbohydrates originally present in flour were found in the 
bread, and the bread contained, besides, more or less S( soluble starch." 

N. H. J. M. 

Action of Enzymic Ferments on Starches of Different 
Origin. By Winthrop E. Stone {Office of Expt. Stab U.S. Agric . Dept. 
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Bui., 34, 1896, 29—44).—The starches selected for experiment were 
( 1 ) maize, ( 2 ) wheat, (3) rice, (4) potato, and (5) sweet potato (Batatas 
edulis). The enzymes were diastase (from freshly-prepared malt), 
ptyalm (from human saliva), commercial pancreatin, pancreatin 
prepared from the pancreas of freshly-killed swine, and “Taka- 
diastase / 1 the enzyme developed by the fungus Eurotvum oryzce. 

The results of the experiments show that the different starches vary 
considerably in their susceptibility to the action of the ferments, some 
requiring eighty times as long as others for complete solution or 
saccharification. 

Beginning with the starch most readily changed, the relative order 
is : for malt extract—sweet potato, potato, wheat, and maize; for saliva 
—potato, sweet potato, maize, rice, and wheat ; for pancreatic fluids 
—potato, sweet potato, and maize, with wheat and rice unchanged; 
with M Taka-diastase,” potato-starch was the most quickly changed. 
In some cases, the rapidity of the change is proportional to the concen¬ 
tration of the ferment solution. It is assumed that, in the processes 
of digestion, the starches would have the same relative susceptibility 
as they showed in the above experiments. 3ST. H. J. M. 

Origin of Silica in Incrustations and Deposits of the Beet¬ 
root Sugar Manufacture: Solubility of Calcium Silicate in 
Saccharine Solutions. By J. Weisberg (Bull. Soc. China ., 1896, [iii], 
15, 1097—1100).—The author considers that the greater amount of 
silica and calcium silicate found in deposits and incrustations of beet¬ 
root juice is derived from the lime used in the purification of the juice. 
The lime obtains its silica, not only from the limestone used, but also 
from the coke and brickwork of the limekilns. It has been proved 
that saccharine solutions dissolve calcium silicate more readily than 
pure water does, and also that the amount of salt dissolved increases 
with the strength of the saccharine solution. Hot solutions dissolve 
more calcium silicate than cold, and the presence of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride increases the solubility of lime, and also of calcium silicate in 
saccharine solutions. In the latter case, part of the calcium silicate is 
decomposed, yielding calcium carbonate and free silica. It has been 
found that calcined silica is much less soluble in saccharine solutions 
than the partially diied compound. J. J. S. 

Analyses of Spurrey. By B. Boggilb (Bled. Centr ., 1897, 26, 
347; from Ugesh'ijt f. Landuiu.ud, 1S97).—In certain parts of Denmark, 
the seeds of uncultivated spurrey are collected, ground, and fed, whilst 
in other parts the plant is cultivated (especially on peaty soils) for the 
production of hay and .seeds. The yield of spurrey hay is about 2000 
kilos, per hectare (about 16 cwt. per acre). The following analyses show 
that the hay is nutritious as compared with average Danish hay, and 
that the seeds are not so excessively oily as was sometimes supposed:— 


Crude Crude Crude N. fiee 

Water. piotein. fat. fibre. extract. Ash. 

Ordinary hiy.18 59 7*50 1*54 27*89 38*13 6*35 

Spurrey hay .13*71 9*19 2*86 23*75 44*68 5*81 


J 1143 8 92 13 ’ 8T 36 63 19 3 <> 

Seeds of & Ma-nina 12-13 13 06 9-56 8-63 33-60 3 00 

X. H. -T. M. 
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Soils of Cameroon, Senegambia, and German Bast Africa: 
Improved Method of Soil Analysis. By Ferdinand Wohltmann 
and H. Kratz {filed. Centr 1897, 26, 292—296 ; from J. Landw 
1806, 211).—The mineral food-constituents present in soil are ex¬ 
tracted by macerating the soil (450 grams; for 48 hours with cold 
hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. *=1*15 ; 1500 c.c.). In the case of soil con¬ 
taining much iron and alumina (25—30 per cent.), twice as much hydro¬ 
chloric acid is employed. The single constituents are estimated, as a 
rule, by the ordinary methods. Silica is estimated as usual by evapo¬ 
rating down, &c., but in soils containing much iron and alumina, about 
10 grams of sodium chloride is added to the solution to prevent the 
production of insoluble compounds. Lemmermann points out that the 
addition of sodium chloride is unnecessary, as the insolubility produced 
in presence of iron and alumina refers only to water; moderate heating 
after moistening with strong hydrochloric acid will always render the 
compounds soluble. FT. H. J. 3L 

The Function of Humic Substances in the Fertility of Soils. 
By Aritand Gautier (Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 1205—1206).—Ac¬ 
cording to the author’s view, the chief function of the humic substances 
in the soil is to afford nutriment for the algse and microbes which 
have the power of fixing atmospheric nitrogen. In th*e absence of 
sucb nutriment, the algse and microbes are more or less starved, and 
their activity in fixing nitrogen is thereby greatly reduced, with the 
result that the soil remains comparatively unfertile. C. H. B. 


Analytical Chemistry. 

Apparatus for the Industrial Analysis of Gases. By Leo 
Vignon {Compt. rend., 1897,124, 1244—1246).—This apparatus con¬ 
sists of a horizontal tube closed at one end by a stopcock, whilst the 
other end terminates in a vertical explosion vessel, fitted at its upper 
end with a stopcock, and at its lower with a movable mercury reser¬ 
voir. Between the extremities of the horizontal tube there are 
attached to it by means of veitical side tubes fitted with stopcocks (1) 
a vertical measuring tube, which is at the end of the horizontal tube 
furthest away from the explosion tube. This tube is attached at its 
lower end to a movable mercury reservoir, and is surrounded by a 
water jacket. (2) One, two, or more cylindrical bulbs containing the 
necessary absorption reagents. These pipettes have vertical stems 
below the bulbs as well as above, and their lower ends dip into the 
reagents contained in WoulfFs bottles. The gas is passed from one 
tube or bulb to another by means of the movable mercury reservoir. 

C. H. B. 

Separation of Tellurium from Antimony. By Wilhelm 
Muthmann and E. Schroder {Zeit. anorg . Chem., 1897,14,432—436). 
—The method is based on the decomposition of tellurium sulphide and 
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the insolubility of the resulting tellurium in somewhat concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. 

The solution of the two metals in hydrochloric acid is mixed with 
tartaric acid, and completely precipitated with hydrogen sulphide; 
the precipitate is septrated and washed, and digested with a warm 
solution of potassium sulphide, whereby all the tellurium is dissolved. 
This solution, which should not contain a large excess of potassium 
sulphide, is gradually added to a solution containing* 20 per cent, 
hydrogen chloride and some tartaric acid, and digested until the pre¬ 
cipitate becomes flocculenfc. The precipitate, which consists of a mix¬ 
ture of tellurium and sulphur, is separated and washed with hot 
hydrochloric acid, and then with water containing tartaric acid until 
quite free from antimony. The antimony is then determined in the 
filtrate by any of the ordinary methods. The precipitate of tellurium 
and sulphur is dissolved in fuming nitric acid, and the tellurium 
weighed either as metal or dioxide. The results are accurate. 

An analysis of “ Blattererze/’ from Nagyag, by this method gave 
the following results : Pb, 53*55 ; Au, 9*47; Sb, 6*05; Te, 18*99; 
S, 11*895; quartz, 0'5G per cent., which corresponds to the empirical 
formula Pb 10 Au 2 Sb 2 Te G S 1 -. E. C. P. 

Extremely Sensitive Reagent for Detection and Colori¬ 
metric Estimation of Nitrous Acid. By E. Eiegler {Zeit. anal. 
Chem., 1897, 36, 377—378).—The author has prepared a reagent 
which is twenty times as sensitive as the 1:4-naphthylaminesulphonic 
acid previously recommended (this vol., ii, 230). A solution is made of 
2 grams of chemically pure sodium 1:4-naphthyIaminesulphonate and 
1 gram of /?-naphthol (puriss.) in 200 c.c. and filtered. The solution 
is colourless, but has a violet-blue fluorescence. It may be preserved 
unchanged in the dark. It is even better to mix the dry substances 
intimately in a mortar and preserve the dry mixture, adding a few 
centigrams of it to the liquid to be tested. Both for qualitative and 
quantitative tests, the operations are the same as with naphthyl- 
aminesulphonic acid (pp. 230, 385), except that the type solution of 
nitrite should be ^th the strength there recommended, since this re¬ 
agent is capable of detecting 1 part and estimating 5 parts of N ii O j in 
100 millions of watei. 31. S. 

Combustion Boat with Partitions. By Ernst Murmanx {Zeit. 
anal. Chew., 1897, 36, 380, 381).—Substances which fuse when heated 
are liable to flow to the cooler end of the ordinary boat, and, when 
reached by the heat, to decompose too rapidly for accurate work. By 
dividing the boat into compartments, this difficulty is entirely obviated. 

M. J. S. 

Precipitation of Zinc as Sulphide. By Jean Meunier {Gompt. 
stud., 1897, 124, 1151—1152).—The difficulty usually experienced in 
obtaining zinc sulphide in a form that is readily filtered and washed 
arises from the use of an excess of the precipitant. The solution 
should be carefully mixed with ammonia until the precipitate is just 
redissolved. A slow current of hydrogen sulphide is passed into the 
liquid, but i& discontinued as soon a** precipitation is complete, this 
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point being ascertained by testing a few drops of the liquid on a 
white plate with a drop of ferrous sulphate solution. The precipitate 
settles rapidly, and is readily filtered and washed, the operations 
being more rapid if the liquid is warm. The precipitation is not intei- 
fered with by relatively large quantities of ammonium salts. 

# C. H. B. 

Employment of Ammonium Carbonate in Water Analysis. 
By Adelbebt Bossing (Zeit. anal. Chem., 1897, 36, 359—369).—The 
well-known discordance generally observed in the estimation of the 
total fixed mineral constituents of natural waters, between the results 
of evaporation and ignition on the one hand, and of estimation of the 
individual bases and acid radicles on the other, and the disputed 
question of the effect on this discordance of the ammonium carbonate 
used by some analysts for recarbonating the alkaline earths causticised 
by the ignition, induced the author to examine the behaviour of such 
«ilts as commonly occur in waters, when evaporated and ignited with 
ammonium carbonate. Potassium and sodium chloride and sodium 
sulphate did not alter in weight when repeatedly treated with am¬ 
monium carbonate. Calcium and magnesium sulphates both exhibited 
a considerable loss of sulphuric acid with corresponding decrease in 
weight. This loss increases on successive treatments, so that the at¬ 
tainment of a constant weight would mislead to a greater extent than 
the acceptance of the first weighing. The use of an aqueous solution 
of carbonic anhydride for recarbonating the alkaline earths seems free 
from error as far as the above-named salts are concerned. When 
applied, however, to residues containing magnesia, it fails to restore 
the whole of the lost carbonic anhydride. Mohr’s proposal to add a 
known weight of sodium carbonate to waters containing magnesium 
chloride fails, therefore, to attain the desired result. The recommenda¬ 
tion of Fresenius to convert the whole of the bases into sulphates by 
evaporation with an excess of sulphuric acid would seem open to a 
similar objection, since it is necessary to ignite the re&idue with am¬ 
monium carbonate in order to convert the alkali hydrogen sulphates 
into normal sulphates. Direct experiments show, however, that the 
loss of sulphuric acid from calcium and magnesium sulphates when 
solid ammonium carbonate is used is comparatively small, and, for the 
purposes of water analysis, may be neglected. M. J. S. 

Iodimetric Estimation of Sugars. By Gysbert Bomijn {Zeit anal. 
Che in., 1897,36, 349—359).—Glucose is oxidised by iodine, in presence 
of alkali, to gluconic acid with approximate completeness, but if excess 
of alkali hydroxide is employed the oxidation is too irregular to form 
the basis of an analytical process. By using borax as the alkali, the 
reaction, under definite conditions of time, temperature, and dilution, 
becomes sufficiently regular. The iodine solution recommended contains 
40 grams of borax and about 10 grams of iodine per litre. Of this 
solution, 25 c.c. is mixed with 25 c.c. of the sugar solution containing 
about 0*15 gram of sugar, in a narrow-necked flask with long glass 
stopper. The stopper is wired down, and a few drops of water placed 
in the gutter formed by the stopper and the neck of the flask. The 
flask is then kept, by means of a thermostat, at 25° for 16—22 hours. 
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after which the contents are acidified by hydrochloric acid, and the Tin- 
absorbed iodine titrated by thiosulphate. For 2 atoms of iodine, 1 
molecule of sugar (C ti H i: ,0 0 ) is calculated, and, with glucose, lesults 
ranging from 98'6 to 100*9 per cent, were obtained. At greater 
dilutions, the results were higher, owing to the hydrolytic dissociation 
of the borax. Very similar results were obtained with the aldoses, 
galactose, mannose, arabinose, xylose, and rhamnose, whilst levulose, 
and the ketoses in general, were scarcely attacked, so that the process 
serves for estimating a sugar of the former class in presence of one of 
the latter. Sorbose behaves like the ketoses Maltose, and especially 
lactose, consume more iodine than dextrose. Saccharose, raffinoae. and 
stachyose, which do not reduce Fehling’s solution, are oxidised to a 
considerable extent by the borax-iodine solution. The process is not 
applicable to the estimation of sugar in wine or urine, since iodine is 
consumed by glycerol and by uric acid, as well as by many other sub¬ 
stances, such as mannitol, lactic acid, Arc. M. J. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Acetone. By Edward R. Squibb. 
{J. Amer . Chem. Soc , 1896,18, 1068—1079).—The process used by the 
author is a slight modification of the well-known method of Robineau 
and Rollin, which is based upon the titration of acetone by meana of 
potassium iodide and sodium hypochlorite in an alkaline solution. 

The following reagents are required : A standard solution of acetone. 
50 c.c. of water is put into a flask of 100 c.c. capacity, and carefully 
weighed; 13 c.c. of pure acetone is added, and the whole is again 
weighed. The liquid is now transferred to a graduated measuring 
flask, the weighing flask being well rinsed, and then diluted, so that 
10 c.c. contains 0*1 gram of acetone. The author advises keeping this 
solution in the dark. 

Potassium iodide. —250 grams of the salt is dissolved in water, and 
the solution made up to a litre; each c.c. will contain 2*5 grams of the 
iodide. 

Sodium hydroxide. —257 grams of com uer.iaTy pure soda is dis¬ 
solved in water and the solution made up to 1 litre. "When quite 
clear, 850 c.c. of the solution is poured ofE and added to the solution 
of potassium iodide, making 1850 c.c. of total solution. 

Sodium hypochlorite. —One litre of liquor soda; chloratce , U.S.P. 
(containing 2 6 per cent, of available chlorine) is mixed with 25 c.c. 
of the sodium hydroxide solution. 

Bicarbonated starch solution. —0*125 gram of starch is ground up 
with 5 c.c. of cold water, added to 20 e.c. of hot water, and boiled. 
When cold, 2 grams of sodium hydrogen carbonate is added and 
stirred until dissolved. This preparation will keep for three months, 
or longer. 

The titration . —Ten c.c. of the dilute acetone is put into a 50 c.c. 
beaker, and 20 c.c. of the mixed soda and potassium iodide solution 
added; into this, the hypochlorite is rapidly run in from a burette 
until 8 or 10 c.c. has been added. The iodoform is then allowed to 
settle, and a few drops more of the hypochlorite added. Should this 
produce a dense cloudiness, a little more is added, until finally the cloudi¬ 
ness is only very slight. It is then tested by starch, a drop of the 
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starch solution being placed near to a drop of the liquid on a white por¬ 
celain plate, and the two drops run into one another. If no blue colour 
is visible, a few more tenths of a c.c. of hypochlorite solution is run in, 
repeating the process until the starch gives a blue coloration. Having 
now checked the standard solution, any number of acetone estimations 
may be made, but it must be remembered that the hypochlorite does not 
keep, and must, therefore, be standardised daily. It is also advisable, 
when dealing with acetone solutions of unknown strength, that the esti¬ 
mation should be repeated, taking such a quantity of solution that the 
amount of acetone is about the same that used in the check experiment. 

The author also confirms the statement that the presence of ethylic 
alcohol does not interfere with this process, although it is an iodoform 
yielding substance. L. de EL. 

Estimation of Acetone in Urine. By G. Argexson (Bull. Soc . 
€hun , 1897, [iii], 15,1055—1058).—Lioben’s method of determining 
acetone in urine consists in distilling the liquid until a fourth part has 
passed over, converting the acetone into iodofoim, decomposing the 
latter with alcoholic potash, and determining the potassium iodide by 
means of a standard solution of silver nitiate. Numerous experiments 
having shown that the quantity of iodoform produced is invariably 
smaller than that required by the equation 

COMe, + 3I 2 + 4KOH = CHI j + CH / COOK + 3KI + 3H 2 0, 
and depends largely, moreover, on experimental conditions, the author 
has elaborated a table which supplies the weight of acetone per litxe, 
corresponding with the volume of silver nitrate employed. The con¬ 
ditions for which this table holds good are clearly laid down. 

M. O. F. 

Extension of Legal’s Reaction to Compounds containing the 
Acetyl Group, and their Derivatives. By Georges Deniges (Bull 
Boc. Ghim , 1897, [iii], 15, 1058—1064).—Legal’s test for acetone con¬ 
sists in adding to the liquid a few drops of a solution of sodium nitro- 
prus<dde, followed by a caustic alkali \ a red coloration is produced, and 
gradually diminishes, but deepens to carmine on treatment with excess 
of glacial acetic acid. 

The author has made the following generalisations concerning this 
change. (1) All those compounds which give Legal’s reaction contain 
the acetic group, the carbonyl radicle being combined with either 
hydrogen or a hydrocarbon residue. (2) Compounds cont lining an 
acetyl or substituted acetyl complex do not give Legal’s reaction if the 
carbonyl radicle is united to the groups OH, OR, OM (acetates), NH 2 , or 
to chlorine, these substances developing, on the other hand, a red colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride. (3) Those compounds which contain an acetyl 
group of which the carbonyl radicle is combined with an aromatic 
hydrocarbon give rise to a blue coloration when submitted to Legal’s 
test. 

Acetylphenylhydrazine, and hydrazine derivatives generally, must be 
excluded from the second of the above generalisations. These substances 
do give Legal’s reaction, but the coloration produced differs from the 
ordinary one in being transformed into violet by hydrochloric acid 
instead of being destroyed. M. O. F. 
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Colour Reactions of the Aldehydes and Ketones. By Bela 
vox Bitto (Zeit. anal. Chem 1897, 36, 369—376).—Compounds of the 
aldehyde or ketone class, in which the formyl or carbonyl group is not 
combined with a completely substituted hydrocarbon, give, with salts 
of the metadiamines, either immediately or in the course of an hour or 
two, deeply coloured solutions with intense green fluorescence. Ortho- 
and para-diamines also give colour reactions, but without any marked 
fluorescence. To obtain the reaction, a few c.c. of a 0*3—1 per cent, 
solution of the metadiamine hydrochloride is added to the aqueous or 
alcoholic solution of the substance to be tested. Alkalis destroy the 
colour, which returns on acidifying. Mineral acids, with the exception 
of metapkosphoric acid, enfeeble the colour. The reaction occurs with 
aromatic aldehydes, whether the formyl is united directly with a ben¬ 
zene residue or through the intermediary of a fatty alkyl. The reaction 
is not exhibited by the mixed ketones or by the ketonic acids. The 
colour produced is in most cases yellow to orange, but cinnamaldehyde 
gives a cherry-red, and diethyl ketone a violet-red. 

The author has also studied the behaviour of SchifFs reagent (a 
0*023 per cent, solution of magenta decolorised by passing sulphurous 
anhydride through it (compare this vol.. ii, 235) with a number of alde¬ 
hydes and ketones. The violet colour is produced by all the aldehydes 
of the fatty series, and by fatty ketones in which the carbonyl is united 
with at least one methyl group. It is not produced either by monocklor- 
acetone or by diethyl ketone, or by the mixed ketones or ketonic acid&. 
Cinnamaldehyde, and similar compounds, give a yellow coloration, subse¬ 
quently passing into violet. SekifFs reagent, when boiled and cooled, 
always acquires a bluish-violet colour, which unfits it for the above 
reactions. It ought, therefore, .never to be heated. M. J. S. 

Analysis of Wheat. By Aime Girard {Cotapt. rend., 1897, 124, 
876—882, 926—032).—See this vo)., ii, 382 and 423. 

Hsemochromogen as a Test for Blood. By Zakarias Doxo- 
frAXT {Virchoics Archiv , 1S97, 148, 234—235).—The most delicate 
lest, of those investigated, for the purpose of detecting blood in urine, 
fseces, sputum, <fcc., is the preparation of haemochromogen crystals, 
and the spectroscopic examination of the orange-red solution which 
they form. These are best obtained by adding pyridine to the sus¬ 
pected fluid, previously rendered alkaline with ammonium sulphide, 
or, better, with sodium hydroxide. W. D. H. 

The Uncertainty of the G-uaiacum Reaction for Active Dias¬ 
tase. By Broxislaw Pawlewski (Ber., 1897, 30, 1313—1314).—The 
author considers the guaiacum reaction to be very uncertain ; not only 
does this reagent give a similar colour with peptone, gelatin, albumin, 
ifcc., but even on addition of hydrogen peroxide to the tincture a blue 
colour is produced. The test is much better suited for the detection 
of nitrous acid, a deep blue coloration being instantly formed in solu¬ 
tions containing as little as 0*00003 gram of a nitrite. 


J. F. T. 
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Examination of some Spectra. By Paul Emile Legoq de 
Boisbaudran (Compt. rend.> 1897, 124, 1419—1421).—The author 
replies to certain criticisms of Eder and Valent a on his description of 
the spectra of gold and gold chloride, and maintains the accuracy of 
his former statements. C. H. B. 

Iron lines present in the Hottest Stars. By Joseph Norman 
Lockyer (Proc. Roy. Soc 1897, 60, 475—476).—On a former occasion, 
the author observed that in the ca^e of iron, two lines in the visible 
spectrum at 4924*1 and 5018*6 on Howland’& scale, were greatly 
enhanced in brightness on parsing from the arc to the spark. Seven 
additional lines have been found whose brightness is enhanced at the 
highest temperature. It appears probable that, in a space heated to 
the temperature of the hottest spark, and shielded from a lower tem¬ 
perature, these lines would constitute the spectrum of iron. In the 
hottest stars, iron is practically represented by the enhanced lines 
alone; those which build up, for the most part, the arc spectrum are 
almost or entirely absent. But the enhanced lines may be absent from 
the spectrum of a star, either on account of too low or too high a tem¬ 
perature. In the case of low temperature, iron is represented among 
the lines in the spectrum, but at the highest temperature all visible 
indications of its presence seem to have vanished. H. 0. 

Absorption of Ultra-violet Rays by Gases and Liquids. By 
J. Paueb (Ann. Rhys. Chem ., 1897, [ii], 61, 363—379).—Compare this 
vol., ii, 393. 

Colour of the Phosphorescence of Strontium Sulphide. By 
Jose Rodriguez Mourelo \Compt. read., 1897, 124, 1521—1523).— 
The colour of the phosphorescence of strontium sulphide is always 
bluish-green, the hue being most nearly pure green when the sulphide 
has been prepared by the author’s modification of Verneuil’s method 
(this vol., ii, 450). The intensity of the phosphorescence depends on 
the composition and physical condition of the sulphide, and is not 
directly affected either by the temperature at which it is heated or by 
the duration of the heating. It is noteworthy that the most intensely 
fluorescent variety need not be heated more than three hours, and that 
an excessively high temperature is not necessary. Nothing is gained by 
prolonging the heating for several hours beyond the time necessary to 
gain the maximum effect either with this variety or with those pre¬ 
pared in other ways. 0. H. B. 

Behaviour of Minerals with the X-Rays. By Cornelius 
Doelter ( Jahrb . f. Min ., 1897, i, 256—257. Compare this vol., ii, 45). 
—Using the methods previously described, the transparency of some 
more minerals for the Rontgen X-rays are compared. Phenakite is 
one of the most transparent of minerals, and is placed in the author’s 

VOL. LXXH. ii. 34 
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group II. Olivine, tourmaline, biotite, zoisite, and sphene liave about 
the same transparency as calcite (Group VI.), Sapphire seems to be 
more transparent than ruby, and aquamarine is more transparent than 
the darker coloured emerald. L. J. S. 

Refractive Powers of Mixtures of Two Liquids. By F. 
Zecchini (Gnzzetta, 1897, 27, i, 358—383).—The author has examined 
the relation between the refractive power and the density of mixtures 
of ethylic alcohol and carbon bisulphide, ethylic alcohol and a-bromo- 
naphthalene, ethylic alcohol and cinnamaldehyde, phenylic thiocyanate 
and carbon bisulphide, cinnamaldehyde and carbon bisulphide, a-bromo- 
naphthalene and carbon bisulphide, and of anethoil and carbon bisul¬ 
phide, in a similar manner to Pulfrich (Zeit. physikal. Chem , 4, 562), 
and Buchkremer (Abstr., 1891, 2). Using the nomenclature adopted 
by the latter, the author writes the equations (iV— ilT^/xV = a(D — D v )i D 
and (I) - B L )jD * c in the form A\(l - ac)(p l +p 2 ) 4- D(l — e) = + 

iV 2 p 2 /d 2 in which v- is the volume of one of - the constituent liquids 
of density pi!r v and refractive index whilst v 2 is the volume of 
the other constituent liquid of density d 2 = p 2l v 2 and refractive index V 2 ; 
when a— 1 or c — o, the equation becomes + p 2 ) I & — + 

V2P2/ ^ 3 * 

The author fully confirms the conclusions of Pulfrich and of Buch¬ 
kremer (loc. cit ), and notes that when the value (1 - ac) t (1 - c) differs 
little from unity, the rule cannot be experimentally verified. 

V. J. P. 

Use of Aldehydes and Ketones in the Presence of Sodium 
Sulphite for Developing the Latent Photographic Image. By 
Auguste Lumiere, Louis Lumiere, and Alphonse Seyewetz (BuU. Soc . 
Chilli., 1896, [iii], 15, 1164—1169).—It is well known that formalde¬ 
hyde, when added to an organic developer, considerably increases the 
reducing power of the developer; and the authors show that other alde¬ 
hydes and also ketones exhibit the same property. The aldehyde or 
ketone, however, will not act by itself, but requires the presence of 
sodium sulphite; the sulphite cannot be replaced by other alkali salts 
such as sodium acetate or phosphate. The same compounds not only 
accelerate development but, in the presence of sodium sulphite and a 
phenolic developex*, also bring out the latent image without the use of 
alkali. The authors suppose that in the presence of the phenolic 
developer the sodium sulphite is, to some extent, decomposed into free 
alkali which combineb with the phenol and into sodium hydrogen sul¬ 
phite which combines with the aldehyde or ketone. This view is 
supported by experimental results. 

It is found that the best results are given by pyrogallol, sodium 
sulphite, water, and acetone. The best developing mixture in the case 
of quinol is water (100 grams), quinol (3 grams), sodium sulphite 
(10 grams), and acetone (10 c.c.). J. J. S. 

Photo-electric Phenomena and Photographic Processes. By 
H. Luggin (Zeit. physikal. Chem., 1897, 23, 577—635).—The author 
exposed to light a sensitive electrode similar to that previously 
described (Abstr., 1894, ii, 405), but which could be raised to any 
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definite potential above that of the liquid. The current produced or 
the photo-current was measured, and it was found that an intimate 
connection exists between the strength of the photo-current and the 
depth of the darkening of the sensitive electrode. As the potential of 
the electrode is increased, however, the photo-current decreases, and 
ultimately a potential is reached where the current becomes zero and 
by increased exposure may pass over to a current of opposite sign. 
'Where the action of the current is to remove the halogen and hence 
cause darkening of the electrode, the current is called normal or 
positive, currents which act in the reverse sense being known as 
solarisation current^ and experiments show that both kinds of current 
may be produced with the same electrode, according to its potential 
and the light intensity. The solarisation current, in the case of silver 
chloride electrodes, more readily occurs with yellow light, whilst, on the 
other hand, blue light favours the production of the normal current, 
which, in contradistinction to the solarisation current, is coterminous 
with the exposure. The potential at which no normal current is pro¬ 
duced is known as the equilibrium potential, and a linear equation is 
found to hold for the relation of the photo-current to the defect from 
the equilibrium potential, and in the equation the constant is probably 
dependent on the dissociation of the silver salt. The author endeavours 
to connect these results with the purely photographic phenomena, and 
considers that solarisation appearances are intimately and causally 
connected with the solarisation current, and at any rate with printing 
out papers the connection between the photo-electric and photographic 
phenomena is in the author’s opinion established. The applicability 
of the halogen salts appears also to be connected with the value of the 
equilibrium potential, and the author finally discusses at some length 
the production of images by development. L. M. J. 

Thermal Conductivity and Ion Motion. By Georg Bredig (Zeit. 
physikal. Chem ., 1897, 23, 545—546).—Jagerhas shown that the thermal 
conductivity of a salt solution is given by the expression k = h f (1 — ftp) 
where 7i is the conductivity of water, p the percentage of salt in the 
solution, and a, a specific constant. By making &' = 100 and p —100 
the expression k— 100 —« 10 l is obtained, and if this is multiplied by 
the equivalent weight, the result is what the author terms the equiva¬ 
lent conductivity. Jager’s numbers are employed, and show that, like 
the electrical conductivity, this constant also is an additive property of 
the ions. L. M. J. 

Distribution of a Current among the Ions in a Solution. 
By Ed. v. Stackelberg (Zeit. physikal. Chem ., 1897, 23, 493 — 496). — 
In the case of a solution containing many ions, the author deduces for 
(1) the total current, and (2) the portion conveyed by each set of ions 
the expressions:—(1), E~C(N‘ a %c a + j\ r b u b + . . . . . . ) and (2) 

A. JSf a = E'N'aV'aj^Nu), where JV a , &c.,. . . are the number of gram equiva¬ 
lents of the free kations, jST m . . . the number of gram equivalents of 
the anions, and n a . . . their respective migration velocities. 

L. M. J. 

Electrolytic Dissociation in Acetone Solution, By Giacomo 
Carrara (Gazzetta, 1897, i, 207—222).—The author notes that 

34—2 
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Zelinsky and Krapiwin (this vol., ii, 5) have ignored his previous 
woik (Abbtr., 1896, ii. 511) on electrolytic dissociation in methylic 
alcohol solution, and claims prioiity as against Laszczynski (Zeit. f* 
Elektrotec . u. Eleltrochem., 1895, 55), certain of the results arrived at 
by the latter having been previously deduced by the author (Abstr., 
1894, ii, 310 ; 1895, ii, 302). 

Using a carefully purified sample of acetone, boiling at 56*3° under 
761*4 mm pressure, and having a conductivity of /* = 0 00066 to 0 0010 
at 25"*, the author has determined the electrical conductivity of solutions 
of various electrolytes in acetone solution , the values obtained are 
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snmmaii&ed m the accompanying table, those given previously (Abstr., 
1806, ii, 511) for aqueous and methylic alcohol solutions being also 
quoted to assist comparison. 

Potassium and sodium iodides are the only salts used of which the 
molecular conductivities in acetone solution change on dilution in such 
a way as to appiosimate to a limiting value; with ammonium iodide, 
there seems a tendency for the conductivity to change normally with 
dilution, but for the other electiolytes examined the increase of mole¬ 
cular conductivity, which attends a doubling of the volume, increases, 
instead of decreasing, as the dilution increases. This kind of behaviour 
has also been observed by Laszczynski {loc, cit.) with acetone solutions 
of mercuiic chloride, silver nitrate, and sodium thiocyanate. It is 
noteworthy that hydrogen chloride, inchloi acetic acid, and lithium 
chloride, hygroscopic substances, although highly dissociated in 
aqueous solution, give very low electrical conductivities in acetone, 
the low values may be due, in the ca<*e of lithium chloride, to combina¬ 
tion with the solvent. The electrical conductivity of a solution depends 
{if) on the dissociating power of the solvent and (5) on the “electrolytic 
friction” or fiiction between the solvent and the ions. These two 
factors seem, in the case of aqueous solutions, to operate in the same 
direction on the molecular conductivity, that is to say, whilst the 
actual dissociating power is great, the friction is small. In acetone 
solutions, however, the solvent seems to possess but slight dissociating 
power, and at the same time interposes hut slight electrolytic friction, 
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so that the velocity of ionic migration is great. The small dissociating 
power of acetone is well shown by comparing the number of lities (a) 
in which a given quantity of an electrolyte must be dissolved in order 
that the degree of dissociation (d) shall be the same in the various 
solvents dealt with. Thus, when d is 0*760 for triethylsulphine iodide, n 
is 8 with water as the solvent, 39 with methylic alcohol, 504 with 
ethylic alcohol, 1015 with propylic alcohol, 89 with allylic alcohol, and 
498 with acetone. Again, when d is 0*920 for potassium iodide, n is 
24 for water as the solvent, 436 for methylic alcohol, and 512 for acetone. 

W. J. P. 


Electrolytic Dissociation of Methylic Alcohol and of Water 
dissolved in it. By Giacomo Carr vra ( Gaizetta , 1897, 27, i, 
422—440. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 511).—The author carefully 
purified methylic alcohol by dehydration with copper sulphate and 
baiium oxide, subsequently distilled it from a few pellets of sodium, 
and then distilled it under 20 mm. pressure from 2 per cent, of phos¬ 
phoric anhydride. The electrical conductivity of the sample thus 
obtained was determined by Kohlrausch’s method, the alcohol being 
distilled into the flask containing the electrodes; a large number of 
determinations were made under various conditions, and as the end 
result the author states the electrical conductivity of methylic alcohol 
to be 0*072 x 10~ 10 at 25°, a much smaller value than that given by 
Yollmer {Ann. Phys . Ghem ., 52, 348), namely 1*22 x 10” lrt , which is the 
smallest value previously recorded. 

It is concluded that methylic alcohol is partially dissociated and 
about twice as much so as water; 1 gram-molecule of methylic alcohol 
is dissociated in about 5*5 million litres at 25°. The electrical con¬ 
ductivity of methylic alcohol is not affected by the addition of 
0*23 per cent, of benzene, but falls to about two-thirds on adding 
0*71 per cent, of benzene; the electrical conductivity of the alcohol is 
thus due to the presence of an electrolyte which, in accordance with 
the general rule, has a lower conductivity in a mixture of solvents. 

It is further shown that water is dissociated in methylic alcohol 
solution, and in very dilute solutions the ionic concentration is pro¬ 
portional to the square root of the total concentration of the water. 
In very dilute solutions, the dissociation of the water is always rather 
greater than the electrolytic dissociation of water in aqueous solution ; 
that dilute solutions of water in ethylic alcohol show the contrary 
effect to this is probably due to the much less considerable dissociat¬ 
ing power of ethylic alcohol. W. J. P. 

The Chemical Action of Electrical Oscillations. II. By 
Alexander de Hemptinne {Zeit physikctl. Cham., 1897,23,483—492).— 
In order to ascertain the effect of the wave-length, the author determined 
the maximum pressure at which the tube became luminous when 
subjected to the influence of the oscillation, investigating the cases of 
tubes with allylic alcohol, acetone, propylic aldehyde, methylic alcohol, 
and ethylic alcohol. Of these, the two last showed a marked increase 
of sensitiveness as the wave-length increased, but, in the other cases, 
the pressure remained almost constant except for acetone, where a 
maximum of sensitiveness was obtained in the middle of the series 
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The author describes an experiment illustrating the metallic conducti¬ 
vity of a glowing tube, and points out that from the analogy to 
metals, the chemical action would be expected to vary with the wave¬ 
length. According to Eberb, the spectra of vapours vary with the 
wave-length, but, although the author also finds a slight variation in 
the compounds examined, he points out that this may be due to 
decomposition and the formation of new products; the influence on 
the spectium of the substance itself, therefore, is doubtful. In 
general, the sensitiveness increases with the molecular weight, but it 
is dependent al«o on other data, thus ethylic ether is less sensitive 
than acetone. Temperature has also a marked effect, but its com¬ 
plete investigation was postponed ; a magnetic field appeared to have 
no influence. L. M. J. 

Variation -with Temperature of the Transference Batios of 
Cadmium in Aqueous Solutions. By Victor Gordon (Zeit. 
physikal. Che in 1897, 23, 469—482).—The electromotive force of the 
element -Cd J CdS0 4 aq. | | CuS0 4 aq. | Cu- increases with temperature, 
indicating a diminution in the concentration of the cadmium ions, 
which may be due to the formation of molecular aggregates, these 
having been proved to exist in the case of the halogen cadmium salts. 
On this assumption, the transference ratio should not he greater at 
high than at low temperatures ; the author determined this value at 
different temperatures, that is, the ratio of the weight of cadmium 
which has actually passed from the anode liquid, to the quantity 
deposited on the cathode, or dissolved fiom the anode. The values 
obtained were (1) 11-56 per cent, cadmium sulphate, 10°-0*328; 
40 —0*283; 80°-0*281. (2) 34*8 per cent, solution, 10°-0*197; 

40"- 0*190; 70 c — 0*203. With cailmium iodide, negative values weie 
obtained which were independent of temperature. L. M. J. 

Electrical Resistivity of Electrolytic Bismuth at Low Tem¬ 
peratures and in Magnetic Fields. By James Dewar and John 
Ambrose Fleming (IVoc. Roy. Roc., 1897,60,425—432). — The authors 
have extended their observations (this vol., ii, 240) on the behaviour 
of electrolytically prepared bismuth, when cooled to very low tempera¬ 
tures and ut the same time subjected to transverse magnetisation. 
The electrical resistivity of bismuth in C.G.S. units, tiansversely 
magnetised in a constant magnetic field, but at variable temperatures, 
is given in the following table:— 
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It will be seen that if the transverse field is zero, cooling the bismuth 
always reduces its resistance. If, then, the bismuth is transversely 
magnetised, the resistance is increased, and for every temperature 
below the normal one, there is some particular strength of transverse 
field, which just annuls the effect of cooling, and brings the resistance 
of the bismuth back again to the same value it had when not cooled 
and when not in any magnetic field. The lower the temperature, the 
less is the strength of field which will bring the bismuth back to its 
original resistance when not cooled and not in the field. 

These results indicate that at absolute zero bismuth should be con¬ 
verted into a non-conductor by a sufficiently strong transverse 
magnetisation. In this respect, bismuth is a remarkable exception to 
other metals. 

The effect of transverse magnetisation at low temperatures was 
tried on zinc, iron, and nickel, but no effect was found sensibly greater 
at low than at ordinary temperatures, although these metals have 
their resistance affected by magnetisation to a small degree. At a 
temperature of about 150°, bismuth would probably cease to have its 
resistivity affected by a transverse magnetic field. H. C. 

Dieletric Constant of Ice and Alcohol at very Low Tem¬ 
peratures. By James Dewar and John Ambrose Fleming (Ptoc 
Roy . Soc.y 1897, 61, 2—18).—The dielectric constant of ice is found 
to increase progressively from a value of about 2*8 to 11*6 between 
the limits - 198° and - 131° of the platinum thermometer. At abso¬ 
lute zero, the dielectric constant would probably not be far from 2*0. 
With relatively very slow reversals of electromotive force, the dielec¬ 
tric constant of ice at -185° is a number not far from 2*9, which is 
not very different from that found by observers using reversals of 
many millions per second by the use of electrical oscillations or 
waves, when working at temperatures of 0° or a little below. On the 
other hand, the values found for ice at or a little below 0°, when using 
very slow oscillations, seems to indicate a dielectric constant of 78. 
It remains to be seen how the high value is connected with the low 
one, and whether this variation may be properly regarded as a case of 
anomalous dispersion. 

The dielectric constant of solid alcohol at -185° was found to be 
3*12. The dielectric resistance of ice and frozen alcohol at and from 
the temperature -185° was taken. With rising temperature, a rapid 
increase takes place in the conductivity of ice at about - 90°, and in 
the case of alcohol as soon as a rise in temperature of about 10° has 
occurred, the conductivity begins to go up with great rapidity. 

h. c. 

Development of Heat by the Action of Bromine on Un¬ 
saturated Compounds.—By Wladimir F. Luginin and Ivan 
Klabukoff (Gompt, reTid., 1897,124,1303—1306).—The authors have 
determined directly in the calorimeter the quantity of heat developed 
by the action of bromine on various allyl and allied derivatives in 
presence of carbon tetrachloride or alcohol. The results are as 
follows: Diallyl, 56,114 Cal. (2 x28,057); allylic chloride, 26,821 ; 
allylic bromide, 26,695 ; allylic alcohol, 27,732 ; allylic ether, 27,017 
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allylic acetate, 28,183 ; cinnamic alcohol, 22,321; erotonaldeliyde, 
19,349 ; and mesitylic oxide, 20,238. It is noteworthy that in the 
case of allylic alcohol and its derivatives the values are almost the 
same, and in the case of the bromide and chloride are practically 
identical. The substitution of phenyl for hydrogen in allylic alcohol 
reduces the heat developed by the action of bromine, and the presence 
of the ketonic or aldehydic function has a similar effect. 

C. H. B. 

Cryoscopic Observations on Acid Amides. By Karl Auwers 
(Zeit. physical. Chem., 1897, 23, 449—468).—The cryoscopic relations 
in naphthalene and benzene solutions were investigated for a large 
number of derivatives of aniline and its homologues, such as the 
anilides, and their halogen, nitro-, and alkyloxy-derivatives. Aniline, 
toluidine, anisidine, and the nitranilines all behaved normally, but 
abnormal values were obtained for most of the other compounds. 
Tn the anilides of the fatty acids, the molecular weight of the acid 
radicle has but little influence on the abnormality, the greatest 
deviation from normal values occurring with acetanilide. The general 
rules found by Innes and Orton as applying to the substituted phenols 
hold also for the compounds examined, that is, an ortho-substituent 
diminishes the abnormality, which is, however, in general increased 
by a para group, and to a less extent by a meta-group. The acetyl 
compounds are in general more abnormal than the formyl compounds. 
The nitro-group has a powerful normalising influence in the ortho¬ 
position, but does not exert any abnormalizing effect in the para- 
position; the normalising influence of methoxyl and the aldehyde 
group in the ortho-position is very marked. L. M. J. 

Maximum Depression of the Freezing Point of Mixtures. 
By Emanuele Paterno and G. Ampola (Gazzetta, 1897, 27, i, 
481—536).—The authors have determined the freezing points of long 
series of mixtures of a number of pairs of organic compounds and 
find that in all the cases examined the freezing points of the mixtures 
are lower than those of the constituents of the mixture. The maximum 
depressions of the freezing points are given in the accompanying 
table, in which columns 1 and 3 state the components of the mixture 
and columns 2 and 4 give their respective melting points; column 5 
states the percentage of the component named in column 1 in the 
mixture of lowest freezing point, and column 6 gives the melting 
point of the latter. Mixtures of thymol and trimethylcarbinol or 
water, and of benzene and paraldehyde were also examined, and con¬ 
form to the general rule. Usually, the curve obtained by plotting 
freezing point against composition shows only one minimum, but iu 
the case of mixtures of trimethylcarbinol and phenol it shows five. The 
minimumfreezingpoint never corresponds with a mixture containingany 
definite proportion, and the freezing points of the mixtures cannot be 
even approximately calculated by Ostwald’s method, which depends 
on the application of Yan’t Hoff’s formula A = 2T 3 /100A. In some 
cases, two definite freezing points for the eutectic mixture are obtained 
and frequently the minimum freezing point is lower than that of the 
eutectic mixture; the authors, although considering their results as 
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merely preliminary, do not think that this curious observation is due 
to experimental error. W. J. P. 

Abnormal Freezing* Point Depressions. By Felice Garelli 
( Qazzetta, 1897, 27, i, 247—254).—The author combats Bodlander’s 
criticisms (this vol., ii, 133) respecting his conclusions. (This vol., 
ii, 14). W. J. P. 

Cryohydrates. By Giuseppe Bruni (Gazzetta, 1897, 27, i, 
537—5G1).—The author gives a short summary of our knowledge of 
cryohydiates, and has experimentally investigated a numboi of ca^es ; 
he determines the melting point of a cryohydrate by allowing it to 
fieeze round a theimometer bulb and noting the temperature at which 
the thermometer remains stationary. The cryohydrate is piepared by 
taking a solution slightly moie concentrated than that corresponding 
in composition with the cryohydiate, cooling it to the cryohydric 
temperature and dropping in crystals of ice and of the salt; the 
deposited cryohydrate is separated, melted, and again frozen as before 
in order to obtain material which has the cryoscopic composition, and 
is suitable for analysis. 

Mixtures of the double salt, ZnSO^E^SO^ 4- 6H 2 0, with excess of 
zinc sulphate give a cryohydric temperature of — 6'6°, and with excess 
of potassium sulphate of -1*7°; the cryohydric temperature of zinc 
sulphate is -6*4 3 and the cryohydrate contains 43*5 per cent, of 
ZnS0 4 ; the cryohydric temperature of potassium sulphate is —1*55°, 
the cryohydrate containing 7*4 per cent, of potassium sulphate, whilst 
the cryohydric temperature of the double salt is — 1*0°, and the cryo- 
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liydric composition is 9*8 per cent, of ZnS0 4> K 2 S0 4 . The cryohydric 
solutions of mixtures of the double salt with one of its constituent 
salts have lower freezing points than the cryoscopic solution of the 
double salt or of the component salt present in excess. 

By examining the isomorphous salts, zinc sulphate and magnesium sul¬ 
phate, the author shows that the cryohydric temperature of a solution 
in equilibrium with mixtures of two perfectly isomorphous salts varies 
as the composition of the mixture of salts, the limits being the cryo¬ 
hydric temperatures of the single salts. Thus the cryohydric tempera¬ 
tures of mixt ures of magnesium and zinc sulphates containing 100, 
69*5, 58*8, 37‘5, 19*6, and 0 per cent, of MgS0 4 are -5*2°, -5*5°, 
— 5*5°, -6*0°, -6*2°, and - 6'4° respectively. 

The case of mixtures of three salts which are not isomorphous and 
do not form double salts was also examined, the salts selected being 
potassium chloride, nitrate, and sulphate. The accompanying table 
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summarises the results, the concentrations being expressed in parts 
by weight of salt per 100 of water; the numbers quoted in italics are 
those obtained by other workers. It follows that the cryohydric 
temperature of a solution in equilibrium with three non-isomorphous 
salts which do not form double salts is lower than the cryohydric 
temperatures of solutions in equilibrium with either two of the three 
halts. W. J. P. 

Molecular Volumes of Crystallised Carbohydrates. By 
Joseph Pioxchox (Comp, read., 1897, 124, 1523—1524).—See this 
vol, i, p. 547. 

Extension of the Law of Avogadro to Homogeneous Liquids. 
By Isidor Traube (Ann. Phys . Chen 2 ., 1897, [ii], 61, 396—400).—As 
the author has shown in previous communications, the molecular co¬ 
volumes of homogeneous liquids are the same under similar conditions. 
Where exceptions to this rule are met with, they may be either traced 
to association in the liquids examined or to the influence of changes in 
the sphere of vibration of the atoms as shown by the refractions of 
the liquids (compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 235 ; and this vol., ii, 85). 

H. C. 

Solubility of Super-cooled Liquids. By Ludwig Bbuner. 
(ZeifA physikcd. Chem., 1897, 23, 542—544).—The solubility of an 
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over-cooled liquid cannot be identical with that of the solid, 01 two 
systems not in equilibrium with one another could be in equilibrium 
with a third system, and the author describes experiments proving the 
greater solubility of the liquid in cases where no water of crystallisation 
is present to affect the result. A hot saturated solution of hydro- 
cinnamic acid is made and cooled, the acid separating in drops which 
remain liquid at ordinary temperatures; after the solution has been 
filtered from the drops of liquid acid, the introduction of a crystal of the 
solid add or violentagitation causes the filtrate to crystallise; the solution 
saturated with respect to the liquid add is supersaturated, therefore, with 
respect to the solid. Measurement with alkali showed the solubility 
of the liquid to be greater in the ratio 15:17. In super-cooled solutions 
of thymol also, the solidification of the liquid thymol below the water 
is immediately followed by the separation of crystals throughout the 
solution. Analogous results had been obtained by Alexeeff with 
salicylic and benzoic acids, which he had explained by the assumption 
of isomeric solutions.” L. M. J. 

Velocity of Dissolution of a Solid in its own Solution. By 
Arthur Amos Noyes and Willis Rodney Whitney (Zeit physical. 
Chem., 1897, 23, 689—692).—In order to prevent any noticeable 
alteration of surface during the experiments, the solids were com¬ 
pressed into cylinders about 8 cm. long and 2 cm. in diameter. 
These were introduced into water, and the concentration determined 
from time to time. Experiments were performed with benzoic acid 
and lead chloride, and the dissolution-velocity was found to be given 
by the equation dxjdt= C(S -x) where x is the concentration of the 
solution and 8 that of the saturated solution, C being a constant. The 
author considers the equation to really be that of diffusion, the film 
of liquid immediately in contact with the solid being a saturated solu¬ 
tion which diffuses into the more dilute layers. L. M. J. 

Solubility of Mixed Crystals and Magnitude of the Crystal 
Molecule. By Andrews Fock (Zeit Kryst. 21 hi., 1897,28, 337—413). 
—Van’t Hoff has indicated that isomorphous mixtures or mixed crystals 
may be regarded as solid solutions; solid solutions must thus be 
treated as molecular mixtures. Roozeboom (Absbr., 1892, 265), by 
applying the theory of thermodynamical potential, showed that in the 
equilibrium condition at constant temperature and pretsuie, to each 
solid solution or isomorphous mixture of two substances corresponds a 
perfectly definite concentration of the two constituents in the liquid 
solution. It was then shown by Nernst (Abstr., 1890, 3) that his 
principle respecting the partitioning of a dissolved substance between 
two non-miscible solvents in equilibrium is applicable to the case of a 
solid solution in equilibrium with a liquid solution. 

Let and c 2 be the number of gram-molecules per unit volume of 
two isomorphous salts, A and B, in a common liquid solution and x 1 and 
x 2 be the corresponding molecular concentrations in the solid solution 
of A and B with which equilibrium is established; then the partition 
coefficients and c 2 jx 2 are in general constant and independent of 
the absolute concentration. If, however, the molecular weights are 
n times as great in the liquid as in the solid solutions, then it follows 
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from the 1 lw of mass-action that the ratios cjrj* and c 2 '.v 2 n or \ 
and c 2 ll j c 2 , where n is greater or less than unity, will be constant. 
The&e simple laws can only be expected to hold in dilute solutions, the 
gaseous laws not being applicable to concentrated solutions ; further, 
in dilute solutions, the electrolytic dissociation must disturb the con¬ 
stancy of the partition coefficients. Thus, if binary electrolytes are 
dealt with, and y is the dissociation coefficient of the saturated solution, 
then c x (l — y) which refers only to the nndissociated part, 8, of the 
electrolyte, is constant; as, however, the author has previously pointed 
out (Abstr., 1896, ii, 160), Xernst’s principle, according to which tho 
dissociation coefficients of two electrolytes in a common solution are 
equil, anl eqial to the dissociation coefficient referred to the total con¬ 
centration, i's sometimes applicable. If the total molecular concentra¬ 
tion remains constant, so does the dissociation, and consequently 
remains as constant as c L (l - y), ; but if the total concentration 

changes, the relation c( 1 - y) — kc~j 2 holds, where #c is the general 
equilibrium constant and c is the volume concentration. It results 
from this that the dissociation coefficient in general decreases with in 
creasing concentration, and vice versd. The above lelations must hold 
if only the undissoeiated material in solution determines the saturation 
equilibrium, but whether this i^ a permissible assumption has not 
previously been decided, Xoyes (Abstr., 1893, ii, 565) considers it 
probable that both the dissociated and undissoeiated substance in solu¬ 
tion determine its saturation. If this is the case, then neither 
c^l—yj , nor c L y is constant, but their sum, namely, 

+ '•V 

The influence of temperature changes on the relations indicated above 
is also considered. It is pointed out that, since double salts are dis¬ 
sociated into their component salts in solution, and Avogadro’s 
principle does not apply to the crystalline state, there is, up to the 
present, no evidence that double salts are molecular complexes having 
the molecular composition usually stated. 

The author has examined a number of cases of equilibrium between 
solid and liquid solutions of pairs of isomorphous sails. The equi¬ 
librium was established by three methods (1) By spontaneous evapora¬ 
tion of the aqueous solution of the two salts until mixed crystals 
separate at a temperature constant within 2° or 3°; (2) by evaporating 
the mixed solution, keeping the temperature at 30 c by an Ostwald 
thermostat, and (3) by adding the salt B to a solution of A saturated 
at 25 , dissolving by heat, cooling again to 25°, and separating the de¬ 
posited mixed crystals. The solid solutions, after powdering, were 
shaken at 25° with the corresponding liquid solution for some hours 
in order to ensure complete equilibiium. 

The following pairs of salts were examined thus :—(4) potassium and 
ammonium chloi ides, (4) potassium and ammonium bromides, (2) potassium 
bromide and chloride, (4) potassium and thallium nitrates, (1) barium and 
lead nitrates, (1) potassium and ammonium sulphates, (1) potassium sul¬ 
phate and chromate, (1) lead and barium formates, (4) copper and nickel 
sulphates, (1) lead and strontium hyposulphates, (1) potassium copper 
sulphate and ammonium copper sulphate, (2) copper ammonium sulphate 
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and nickel ammonium sulphate, ( 1 ) or ( 2 ) copper ammomuiL sulphate ana 
zinc ammonium sulphate, and ( 1 ) potassium and thallium alum*. The 
number prefixed to each case refers to itb place in Roozeboom’s scheme 
of classification (Abstr., 1892, 205) of equilibria between solid and 
liquid solutions. The salt pail s, potassium bromide and iodide, and 
potassium chloride and iodide, were examined, but the results were in¬ 
conclusive, the behaviour of carbamide and thiocarbamide showed 
the^e substances to be not isomorphous. The mixed solution of the 
rhombohedra! double salts, Cd01 2 ,4ELCl and CdCl 2 , IN13^0, onevapoia- 
tion, deposit crystals of a typically different double salt. Experiments 
on mandelic acid and its salts also led to no satisfactory iesults. 

The quantitative results show clearly that the expression 

«[!+>( *>-!)] c 

is much moie neatly constant in most ca^es than eilLei c 1 - y; a oi 
cy , Ji , thus demonstiatmg that the saturation cf a liquid solution 
oi an electrol} te is conditioned neither by the di^ocirted nor by the 
undissociated poition ot tlie electrolyte alone bote the dissociated and 
undissociated pait together determine tlie satuiation ot the solution. 

The authors results fuither show that Nernst’s solubihty law, which 
states that the solubility of a salt deci eases, if to its solution is added 
another salt having an ion m common with it, is enoneous; the ex¬ 
ceptions to Nernst’s law previously recorded have been attributed to 
the foimation of moleculai aggregates, hut this the author shows t > 
be untenable. It follows from this that Noyes* method of determining 
dissociation constants is not valid, although in many cases it may give 
approximately correct results. In place of Nernst’s law, that the 
molecular concentration of the undissociated substance is a Constantin 
mixed solutions, must be accepted the law that the sum of the con¬ 
centration of the undissociated molecules and of the square of the 
concentration of the ions is a constant ; this of course premises that 
no, or appreciably no, dissociation occuis in the solid solution. The 
new law is expressed by saying that c[l + y( Jx - 1 )] is a constant for 
binary electrolytes, the relation is naturally moie complex for ternaiy 
electrolytes. The principle holds that the solubility, or the equilibrium 
between several phases of variable composition, is governed by the 
law of chemical mass-action. 

The conclusion clearly indicated by the author’s woik, namely, that 
the molecular weight in the ciystalline state is identical with that of 
the chemical molecule, is of great crystallographic importance; it 
shows that Biavais* theory, that the molecules in a crystalline stiuctui e 
are disposed in parallel positions, is untrue, and consequently supports 
the later theory of Sohncke and Eedorow, winch states that, in a crys¬ 
talline structure, the arrangements of molecules is identical around 
each molecule. 

Further, it is concluded that double salts and some salts containing 
water of crystallisation have not the molecular composition usually 
attributed to them 3 the constant proportion in which the various com¬ 
ponents of tho solid salt separate together in the solid state is merely 
a result of the regular fitting together of those components in the 
crystal structure. W. J. P. 
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Permeation of Hot Platinum by Gases. By Wyatt W. Randall 
(aimer. Chem. J., 1897, 19, 682—691. Compare Ramsay and Travers 
Chem. News, 1897,75,253).—A platinum tube closed at oneend, about 35 
cm. long and 3 mm. internal diameter, was connected by the open end to a 
mercury pump and vacuum-tube (the latter for spectroscopic observa¬ 
tions), whilst the other end, to the extent of f to f of the length of 
the tube, was inserted into a piece of hard glass tubing which was 
heated to a white heat; a dry ga3 was passed through the space be¬ 
tween the two tubes, and the nature of any gas that diffused through 
the hot platinum into the vacuum of the pump was examined spectro¬ 
scopically. Hydrogen was found to permeate the hot platinum, but 
much less slowly than Graham’s statements lead one to expect; neither 
of the constituents of air will permeate it, nor will methane, in spito 
of its low density. Hydrogen, purified by filtration in this way, still 
exhibits the “compound” spectrum. 0. F. B. 

Diffusion Constants of some Metals in Mercury. By Geohg 
Meyer (Ami. Phys. Chem., 1897, [ii], 61, 225—234. Compare 
Humphreys, Trans., 1896, 243).—Des Coudres has measured the rate 
of diffusion of zinc in mercury by charging the surface of the mercury 
electrolytieally with zinc, and measuring the potential difference 
between the surface and a zinc electrode, as the zinc gradually diffuses 
through the mass of the mercury. By a modification of this process, 
the author has determined the rates of diffusion of zinc, lead, and copper 
in mercury. The results are given in the following table :— 



^ nm 2 1 


Kkg. 


mm. 


1 1 

t. 

l mm. 

u - 

; sec. 

Zn 

2*09 

15*0° 

i-oo ao’ 

0-281x10-® 

332*2 

Cd 

1-56 

15*0 

l-ss-ao 9 

0-206 x 10 

253*1 

Tb 

1*37 

15*6 

1 "61 x 10’ 

0-270 *10-® 

186*1 

Au 

, 0*72 

1 t 

11 0 

i 

2-88 xlC 

0-137 xlO~ s 

1 

189 3 


l is here tho diffusion constant, and t the temperature, K is the 
force required to move the gram-atom with tho velocity 1 cm./sec. 
through the mercury, l is the mean length of path, and u the mean 
velocity of the atoms. The data for gold are those of Roberts-Auston, 
and arc inserted for the purpose of comparison. H. C. 

Unit of Atomic Weights. By Friedrich Wilhelm Kuster 
(Zeit. aiwrg. Chem., 1897,14,251—253).—A protest against Seubert’s 
proposal to retain hydrogen as the unit of atomic weights, making 
O = 15*88 (this vol., ii, 137), in place of accepting 0 = 16 as the standard 
value. H. 0. 

Basis of Atomic Weights. By Bohuslav Bbauner (Zeit. emorg. 
Ch&m 1897, 14, 256—262).—The autho* recapitulates the many 
advantages of accepting 0 = 16 as the basis of atomic weights, and 
opposes Seubert’s proposal to adopt the system H=1 and 0=15*88 
(compare preceding abstract). H. 0. 
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Determination of the Atomic Masses of Silver, Mercury, and 
Cadmium by the Electrolytic Method. By Willett Lepley 
Hardin (J. Amor. Glmn . Soc 1806, 18, 990—1026).—Silver was 
deposited elcctrolytically from the nitrate, the acotate and the benzo¬ 
ate ; the succinate was found to be unsuitable for the purpose. Ten 
observations were made in each case, and from the three series the 
final result Ag —107*9275 was obtained (0 = 16). 

Mercury was deposited electrolytically from mercuric chloride, 
bromide, and cyanide, and, in addition, the ratio of the atomic mass 
of mercury to that of silver was determined by passing the same 
current through solutions of the two metals, and weighing the two 
deposits produced. The final result was Hg= 199*985 (0 = 16). 

Cadmium was deposited from the chloride and the bromide, the final 
result being Cd = 112*046 (0 = 16). H. 0. 

Equilibrium in Systems of Three Bodies, with Two Liquid 
Phases. By Brans A. H. Schreinemakers (Zeit. physikcd. Ghem.> 1897, 
23, 649—666).—The general case of the equilibrium between three 
liquids is first considered and a general form of the binodal curve is given. 
As an example of three-liquid equilibrium, the case of water, chloro¬ 
form, and ethylic alcohol at 20° is considered, and the diagram given 
shows the quantity of chloroform necessary to cause the separation 
of aqueous al^Jiol into two layers, and the ratio of alcohol/water 
above which the liquid always remains homogeneous. Draper's and 
Schuncke’s experiments (Abstr., 1894, ii, 378) on the solubility of 
ethylic ether in aqueous hydrochloric acid supply some data for the 
construction of the binodal curve for the equilibrium of the system 
ethylic ether, water, hydrogen chloride. When one of the compounds 
is a solid, the form of the curve is different, and consists of a number 
of portions from which are derived the limits of composition necessary 
for separation into (1) solid and two liquid layers; (2) two liquid 
layers; (3) solid and one liquid; (4) homogeneous liquid. This case is 
exemplified by the equilibrium of ammonium sulphate, water, and 
othylic alcohol, the theoretical deductions being in accord with the 
experimental results of Bodlander. Other solids besides ammonium 
sulphate cause aqueous alcohol to separate into two layers, such as 
sodium and potassium hydoxides, sodium phosphate, potassium and 
sodium carbonates, &c. Lescoour considered one of the layers formed 
on adding potassium carbonate to aqueous alcohol to be a definite 
hydrate of the composition (0oH n O) 2 ,H 2 O, due, the author points out, 
to the temperature not being varied “during the experiments. De 
Forcrand found (Abstr., 1883, 961) that in the system chloroform, 
water, hydrogen sulphide, a solid phase occurs corresponding with the 
composition UH01 3 ,2 H 2 8,23Jf 2 0; moreover, at low temperatures, the 
vapour phase possessed a constant composition independent of the 
quantity of the liquid phases, a result which must hold at constant 
temperature for a phase of a system in equilibrium. 

Equilibrium in the System; Water, Sodium Chloride, and 
Ethylene Cyanide. By Frans A. H. Schreinemakkrs {Zeit. physikal. 
Glmn.) 1897, 23, 416—441).—The equilibrium in the system water, 
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and sodium chloride being known, that of water and ethylenic cyanide 
was first investigated, and the results are given in tabular form and as a 
curve. From these, it is seen that above 18*5° equilibrium exists 
between two liquid phases, that is, solution of the cyanide in water 
and of water in the cyanide, the critical point being 55°. At 42°, the 
densities of these two solutions are equal, so that the case exists of 
two liquids of equal density containing the same components but 
being non-miscible. At a higher percentage of cyanide, equilibrium 
between the pure compound and a solution of water in the cyanide is 
reached, so that at temperatures between 18*5° and 55° the addition 
of the cyanide gives the following states :—Solution of the cyanide in 
water, separation into two solutions, homogeneous liquid, separation 
into ethylenic cyanide and a solution of water in the cyanide. By the 
addition of salt, the region of equilibrium between the two solutions 
is extended, the critical point being 145°, the solution containing most 
cyanide being that with least salt. At the temperature 29°, a 
quintuple point exists where the phases, ethylenic cyanide, sodium 
chloride, solution 1, and solution 2 are in equilibrium. The various 
cases of equilibrium are fully discussed in the paper and illustrated by 
numerous diagrams. L. M. J. 

Application of the Phase-Law to Researches on Organic 
Additive Products. By Basil B. Kuriloff (Zeit. physikal. Chew ., 1897, 
23, 673—685).—The author first investigated the solubility relations 
of /?-naphthol and picric acid in a manner identical with that employed 
for the researches on triphenylmethane and benzene (this vol., i, 573). 
The curve again exhibits the three branches, namely, where the solid 
phase is (1) picric acid (2) the compound C 6 H-(NO 2 X/OH,O l0 H^*OH, 
(3) /3-naphthol, and with two quadruple points whero tho curves 1, 2, 
and 2, 3 cut one another. A maximum of temperature, 157°, occurs 
at the point where the composition represented is that of the com¬ 
pound, tho curve on each side of this point giving the lowering of the 
melting point of the compound by addition of (1) j8-naphthol, (2) 
picric acid, so that the cryoscopic relations are entirely in accoid with 
the existence of the compound of melting point 157°. In the case of 
picric acid and benzene, however, although tho curve still consists of 
the three portions corresponding with the three solid phases, there is 
no maximum, but at the point whero the composition represented is 
that of the compound, the curve changes in direction and becomes 
that representing the lowering of the freezing point of the picric acid, 
that is, the melting point of tho compound is also the quadruplo 
point. Observations of the boiling point of solutions of /3-naphlhol in 
benzene gave a normal molecular weight, so that the tendency to form 
a compound is not apparent in boiling point observations. Jn the 
case of mixtures of benzene and /3-naphthol, no compound is formed, 
the curve consisting solely of the two parts, namely, where the solid 
phase is (1) /3-naphthol, (2) benzene. L. M. J. 

Explanation of the Deviations from the Normal Course of 
Reaction in the Case of Solutions. By Ernst Cohen {Zeit, physikal 
Cheney 1897, 23, 442—448).—The inversion of cane-sugar by acids 
does not follow the normal course of a monomolecular reaction, but 
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the velocity constant is greater at high than at low concentrations. 
Thus, at 25°, with N/2 hydrochloric acid, the values are, 40 per cent. 
— 29*16, 20 per cent. -22 87, 10 per cent. -20*63, 4poreent. -19*15. 
The author considers that these deviations are due to the same cause 
as deviations from Boyle’s law, that is, to the volume of the sugar 
molecules, which, if not allowed for, would have the effect of in¬ 
creasing the constant at high concentrations. If the acid remain the 
same, and 5 10 and 5 20 be the percentage volumes of the sugar in the 
40 and 20 per cent, solutions, then Kolho= ( 10 °- M/( 100 ~ M from 
which, assuming & 40 = 25 20 , and using the above values of L } the result 
5 20 = 17*7 is obtained. From this, the values b l0 and b 4 are calculated, 
and give the ratio & 10 /& 4 = 1'058, that found experimentally being 
1*077. Further researches to test the validity of the explanation 
were made with 30 per cent, and 15 per 
cent, solutions, which gave the value 

= 13*27 leading to the same value as 
before for & 20 . From the expression 
hpjlq = 0.(100 - b q )/cq(lQ0 - b p ) where c p 
and c q are the acid concentrations, the 
author deduces that a 12*5 per cent, 
solution should be inverted by 2ST/1C5 
hydrochloric acid at the same rate as a 
25 per cent, solution by (N/16 —1*14) 
acid. The experimental results were in 
complete accord with theory, the rota¬ 
tion of the second solution remaining 
throughout double that of the first. From 
the values of & 20 and 5 10 , the ratio 
should be 1*10^ and this was tested by 
the inversion with acids of various 
strengths, the ratio of the constants ob¬ 
tained being respectively 1*12, 1*11, 1*10, 

1*10, 1*10; this is in complete accord 
with the theory. L. M. J. 

Mercury Pump “without Stopcocks 
or Movable Joints. By TI. IIenluet 
(Comjpt. rewL, 1897, 125, 22—23) and 
Uhabaud, ilrid., 107).—In this pump, 
valves and stopcocks are replaced by 
columns of mercury, and arrangements 
are made so that the first part of the 
exhaustion can be effected with a water 
pump. It will be readily understood from 
the illustration. The reservoir B termi¬ 
nates below in a vertical tube D which 
is connected with movable reservoir A. 

From the upper part of the tube D, just 
below its junction with B, there issues horizontally the tube II which 
is bent at right angles so that it is vertical, and returns on itself 3> 
and terminates in a manometer tube H, at the junction with which 
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the tube f, for connecting with the vessel to be exhausted, issues 
horizontally. The upper part of the tube 0, parallel with the mano¬ 
meter, is of glass, but the lower part is of caoutchouc for making 
connection with the water pump ; when the water pump is discon¬ 
nected, the caoutchouc tube is placed under the mercury in the 
same trough as the manometer. When A is lowered, the mercury 
runs out of B, and air enters at f and travels along J and E into 
B ; when A is raised, the mercury rises in E and cuts it off, whilst 
the air in B is expelled through G and escapes through the small 
trough M. 

Chabaud states that pumps constructed on similar principles have 
been in use in several laboratories for some time. C. H. B. 

A New Bottle for Washing Gases. By Johann Walter (J. pr. 
Cheni ,, 55, 507—508).—In this apparatus, the gas to be washed first 
passes down a vertical tube in the usual way ; the bubbles issuing 
from it then separately enter the lower end of a worm surrounding 
the vertical tube of the bottle. In this way, the gas rises slowly 
through the worm in separate bubbles, and is thoroughly washed. 

J. F. T. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Action of Light on Mixtures of Chlorine and Hydrogen. 
By E. J. Armand Gautier and H. Holier (Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 
1267—1273 ; by Maruellin P. E. Berthelot, ibid., 1273—1276, and 
by Armand Gautier, ibid., 1276—1278).—When carefully dried 
hydrogen and chlorine in approximately equal volumes are exposed to 
diffused daylight (November) for a day, the proportion of hydrogen 
chloride formed is only about 2*55 per cent, of the mixture, whilst 
with the moist gases under similar conditions the quantity of hydrogen 
chloride may be as much as 60 per cent. When exposed for an hour 
to somewhat diffused autumn sunlight, the percentage of combination 
was 6*7 in the dry gases and 92*5 in the moist gases. It is clear, 
therefore, that the presence of water greatly accelerates the com¬ 
bination, a result probably due to the formation of intermediate 
products such as hypochlorous acid. 

When the dry gaseous mixture was exposed at a distance of a 
metre to albo-carbon lights equivalent to 14*5 carcels, the percentage 
of combination was 92*5 after 237 hours. The rate of formation of 
hydrogen chloride at first increased until it reached a maximum of 
2*8 per cent, per hour after 3 hours’ exposure, and then it somewhat 
rapidly decreased, but neither in these cases nor in other exposures 
made to autumn sunlight was there any indication of a limit to the 
combination, and in this respect the action of light differs markedly 
from that of heat. With sunlight, the maximum rate of formation 
of hydrogen chloride is reached much more rapidly than with artificial 
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After the maximum has been passed, the rate of formation is not 
proportional to the number of uncombined hydrogen and chlorine 
atoms left in the mixture, because the hydrogen chloride already 
formed exercises a distinct retarding influence, although it does not 
limit the action. 

In presence of an excess of chlorine, combination takes place more 
rapidly. With a mixture of 01, 54*8 vols., H, 42 8 vols., and air 
2*6 vols., combination was complete after 31 hours’ exposure to the 
albo-carbon light, whilst with equal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine 
under similar conditions more than 250 hours were required. Excess 
of hydrogen has a similar, but less strongly marked, effect (compare 
this vol., ii, 437). 

Berthelot considers that, in all investigations on the combination of 
mixed gases, it is essential to take into account possible reactions 
between the gases or the products of their combination and the 
material of the walls of the containing vessel (for example, the action of 
water on glass). In some ca'-es, the combination of the gases and the 
action on the walls of the vessel may bo simultaneous and not 
successive, the occurrence of any change at all being determined by 
the simultaneous action of chemical stresses between the gases and 
the material of the walls, which together constitute a heterogeneous 
system. Such local action on the walls will give rise to local thermal 
disturbances, and these may alter the nature or rate of the change in 
those regions. They may also lower the initial temperature at which 
changes will take place. Further, the reaction may be affected by the 
condensation of a film of gas on the surface of the containing walls. 
It is, in fact, the action of surfaces rather than the action of masses 
that has to be considered, and it is the surface actions that determine 
the equilibrium of the system. 

Gautier replies that Berthelot’s observations refer to his earlier ex¬ 
periments on the combination of gases when heated rather than to the 
present paper on the action of light on gases. He con&ideis that the 
function of the walls of the vessel, which, in his experiments, were 
kept at a constant temperature and were not allowed to become 
heated by the combination, is to regulate the velocity of combination, 
and not to limit it. The phenomena with carbonic oxide and oxygen 
are similar to those with hydrogen and oxygen, but in the former case 
it is impossible to assume the formation of hydrates. Moi cover, the 
results are the bame with vessels of glass, silvered glass, porcelain, or 
quartz, and aio not affected by different methods of cleaning and 
washing the internal surfaces. 0. II. B. 

Hendering Oxygen Active during the Slow Oxidation of 
Sodium Sulphite. By W. P. Jorissen (Ztib. physikal. Ohem 1897, 
23, 667—672).—The increased activity of oxygen during the oxidation 
of sulphurous acid or metallic sulphites had been previously obseived 
by Mohr, Liebig, and Wicke. The author, therefore, endeavouied to 
ascertain whether in this case, as in those previously determined (this 
vol., ii., 253), the quantity of oxygen rendered active is equal to that 
used for the oxidation. Preliminary experiments showed that, during 
the oxidation of sodium sulphite by exposure to air, the quantity of 
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oxygen used is precisely that necessary for the conversion of the sulphite 
into sulphate. A solution of sodium sulphite, potassium hydrogen 
carbonate, and arsenic trioxide was next exposed to air, and it was 
found, in accordance with Mohr’s experiments, that, in this case, 
the arsenic trioxide also oxidises, and that if a sufficient quantity of 
the carbonate is employed, the total quantity of oxygen used is 
double that required by the sulphite alone, and is independent of tho 
quantity of the trioxide, so that here also the oxygen rendered active 
is equal in amount to that required by the sulphite itself. The author 
does not consider that the known facts justify the conclusions of Ihle 
and Bach regarding the cause of this increased activity. (Compare this 
vol., ii, 401, 402). L. M. J. 

Tables of the Specific Weight of Solutions of Sulphur in 
Carbon Bisulphide. By George J. Pfeiffer ( Zeit . anwg . Ckem ., 
1897, 15, 194—203).—A Sprengel-Ostwald’s pyknometer was em¬ 
ployed in the determinations, and in order to prevent the evaporation 
of the bisulphide, the capillary tube of the pyknometer was closed 
with a drop of water when full to the mark with the solution at 15°. 
It was then placed in ice-cold alcohol, and the drop of water absorbed 
by filter paper. After the solution had contracted, the apparatus was 
washed with cold ether, dried, and weighed. The results are tabulated. 

E. C. It. 


Action of Telluric Chloride and Fluoride on the Corres¬ 
ponding Hydracids. By Ben£ Metzner (Gompt. rend., 1897, 125, 
23—26).—When hydrogen chloride is passed into a solution of 
tellurium chloride in a concentrated solution of hydrochloric acid 
at —23°, no precipitate forms, but if the liquid is cooled to - 30°, the 
compound TeCl 4 ,HCl + 5H 2 0 separates in slender, lemon-yellow needles, 
resembling the hydrobromide of the bromide (following abstract). It 
readily decomposes, with loss of hydrogen chloride. 

When tellurous anhydride is dissolved in concentrated hydrofluoric 
add, the liquid concentrated, the crystalline residue dissolved in hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, and the liquid saturated with hydrogen fluoride at - 20°, 
the compound 2TeF 4 ,3Te0 2 + 6H 2 0 separates in long, transparent 
crystals. When heated in hydrogen, they decompose, all tho tellurium 
being converted into tellurous anhydride, and all the fluorine into 
hydrogen fluoride. 

When the mother liquor from the preceding compound is moro 
strongly cooled, with frequent stirring, the walls of the vessel being 
rubbed, the compound TeF 4 ,Te0 2 + 2H 2 0 separates in large needles \ 
like the preceding compound, it is - decomposed by water. When heated, 
it yields tellurous anhydride and hydrogen fluoride. 

The method adopted for analysing both these oxyfluorides is described 
in detail. 

Telluric fluoride crystallises from its solution when the latter is 
saturated with hydrogen fluoride at — 50° and is cooled for a short 
time to — 70°; the crystals, when once formed, melt very slowly, even 
at — 23°. The formation of a hydrofluoride of the fluoride seems to 
require a very low temperature. (J. II. B. 
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Combination of Telluric Bromide and Iodide with the Cor¬ 
responding Hydraeids. By Ren£ Metzner (Compt. rmd., 1897, 
124, 1448—1451).—If tellurous anhydride is dissolved in a cold 
saturated solution of hydriodic acid, and hydrogen iodide passed into 
tho liquid, heat is developed, and black, quadratic needles with a metallic 
lustre separate, the yield being much greater if the liquid is cooled so 
that a large quantity of hydrogen iodide is dissolved. The crystals 
have the composition TeI 4 ,HI + 8H 2 0 ; they do not fume in the air, 
but are deliquescent, changing rapidly to a deep brown, viscous liquid. 
When heated out of contact with air, they melt constantly at 55°, and 
at a higher temperature, lose water and hydrogen iodide, a grey 
metallic-looking residue of telluric iodide being left. This iodide, 
when heated in the air, decomposes with incandescence, iodine being 
liberated, and tellurous anhydride formed. 

The bromine compound is obtained in a similar manner, the liquid 
preferably being cooled to —15°. It forms slender, red, prismatic 
needles of the composition ToBr t ,HBr + 5H y O. They remain unchanged 
for a long time in an atmosphere of hydrogen bromide, melt at 20° 
with liberation of hydrogen bromide, and fume and deliquesce in moist 
air. C. H. B. 

Phosphorus Iodides. By J. Adolphe Besson (Compt rmd., 
1897, 124, 1346—1349).—Phosphorus tri-iodide is best prepared by 
tho action of dry hydrogen iodide on phosphorus trichloride either 
alone or in presence of carbon tetrachloride. It melts at 61°, and is 
completely decomposed by water without liberation of iodine or forma¬ 
tion of any insoluble product. Under a pressure of 15 mm., it begins 
to sublime below 100°, and sublimation becomes active at 120°, but if 
this temperature is exceeded, there is danger of decomposition. When 
dissolved in carbon bisulphide, the tri-iodide is reduced by mercury, 
the first product being the iodide P 2 I 4 , but with excess of mercury 
the ultimate products are mercurous iodide and a double mercury 
phosphorus iodide; this reaction is useful for the removal of the 
tri-iodido from mixed solutions. Silver behaves similarly, but the re¬ 
duction stops at the di-iodido. 

Phosphorus di-iodide melts and slightly decomposes at 110°. Under 
a prossure of 15 mm., oven bolow 100°, it gives a sublimate of tho 
tri-iodido, and the decomposition is more rapid at 120°, a residue of 
amorphous phosphorus being loft. When treated with mercurous 
chloride, tho di-iodido yields phosphorus trichloride, mercurous iodide, 
and phosphorus, tho latter being entirely insoluble in carbon bisulphide. 
It is probable that in Gan tier’s reaction of the di-iodide with silver 
chloride, the phosphorus is likewise liberated in the amorphous form. 

When a solution of iodine in carbon tetrachloride is added to 
carbon tetrachloride at tho bottom of which there is a layer of fused 
phosphorus, the iodine is converted into phosphorus di-iodide, which 
remains in solution, and the phosphorus becomes covered with a layer 
of amorphous phosphorus. Some phosphorus is, of course, also dissolved 
by tho tetrachloride, and the solution seems to contain an unstable 
compound, P 3 1 4 , which is decomposed by light, heat, or the concen¬ 
tration of the solution yielding amorphous phosphorus and the di-iodide, 
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which is again converted into the unstable compound, this cycle of 
changes constituting the mechanism by which white phosphorus is 
converted into the amorphous form, C. H. B. 

Calcium Fluoride in a Fossil Elephant’s Bone from the Ter¬ 
tiary. By Jacobus M. van Bemmelen, A. Simon-Thomas, and Eduard 
A. Klobbie (Zeit. anorg. Chew., 1897, 15, 84—89).—The research was 
undertaken in order to determine if the bones from the strata in which 
Dr. E. Dubois discovered the remains of PitheLanthropos ercctns contain 
lluorine and phosphoric acid in the ratio which has been determined by 
Carnot for Pliocene remains. The ratio for the air-dried substance 

was found to be 0*0478, for apatite it is 0*0892 : jj = ^ Q arn °t, 

for bones from the Pliocene, gives the ratio 0*58. The authors point 
out that too much dependence must not be placed on these ratios, as 
the absorption of fluorine is not only dependent on the time (age of 
the strata), but also on the nature of the strata and tlio composition 
of the water flowing through the strata. E. O. E. 

Absorption of Calcium Fluoride, Lime, and Phosphates in 
Fossil Bones. By Jacobus M. van Bemmelen ,and Eduard 
A. Klobbie (Zeit. anorg . Chem 1897,15, 90—122).—The microscopical 
examination of a tibia of a fossil Stegodon shows that the outside is 
composed of a hard crust of calcium carbonate. In the compact portion, 
the Hafer’s canals are filled with white, crystalline calcium carbonate, 
whilst in the outside portion many of the canals are filled with pyrites ; 
the inner portion of the compact part is bright brownish-yellow and 
free, or almost free, from pyrites. In the spongy portion, pyrites is 
also present, and the holes are entirely filled with calcium carbonate 
sometimes containing pyrites. In the axial hole of the spongy portion, 
the structure is almost entirely destroyed, and the sides of the hole 
covered with large crystals of calcium carbonate. The compact portion 
gave, on analysis, 30-3 P 2 0-, 1*45 F, 6T1 C0 2 , 0T K 2 0, 49*14 CaO, 
0*31 MgO, 1*28 MnO, 0*61 Fe 2 0 ;} , 0*41 FeS 2 , 0*0S insoluble, 2*2 organic 
substance, 4*21 H s O at 110° and 4 per cent. H a O at a higher tempera¬ 
ture. A sample containing some of the spongy portion gave 27 *77I\,( > r ,, 
1*33 F, 8*61 C0 2 , 0*06 K 2 0, 48*08 CaO, 0*3 MgO, 1*25 MnO, 0*65 Fc*,(K, 
2*55 FeS 2 , 0*35 insoluble, 1*7 organic substance, 3*7 1T,0 at 110° and 
4 per cent, of water at a higher temperature. Thu compact portion 
has the sp. gr. = 2*2. The structure of the bone is not altered. A con¬ 
sideration of the above analyses taken in conjunction with the high 
specific gravity and the fact that the structure of the hone is unaltered, 
points to the conclusion that there has been an absorption from the 
water of the strata, not only of calcium carbonate, but also of calcium 
. phosphate into the compact portion. A portion of the calcium car¬ 
bonate is converted into calcium fluoride (3 per cent.), also about half 
the magnesium phosphate and a small portion of the calcium phosphate 
is converted into manganese and ferric phosphates. The phosphate, by 
the absorption of lime, has become basic to such an extent that one- 
eighth more base is present than is required for the ratio 2 mols. ortho¬ 
phosphate to 1 inol. base. The absorption of these compounds is duo to 
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the original phosphate in tbe bone ; they do not form a chemical com- 
pound, but a hydrated absorption complex. JE. CJ. It. 

Action of Zinc on Hydrogen Chloride Dissolved in Organic 
Solvents. By if. Zecciiini 1897, 27, i, 4 CG —473).—The 

author has examined the action of zinc on solutions of hydrogen chloride 
of known concentration in methylic, ethylic, .and amylic alcohols and 
in acetone and ethylic ether ; the zinc was allowed to act for a known 
length of time and the amount of hydrogen chloride decomposed deter¬ 
mined by titration with standard potash. The zinc used was in the 
form of cylinders exposing 278 sq. mm, of surface and the solution 
was kept agitated and at the constant temperature of 20° during the 
experiment; the organic solvents used were carefully dehydrated, and 
the solutions being of one-half or one-third normal concentration 
in hydrogen chloride. The anhydrous solutions of hydrogen chloride 
in methylic alcohol, ethylic alcohol, and acetone in all cases acted rapidly 
on the zinc, and in some cases more rapidly than did an aqueous 
solution of hydrogen chloride of the same concentration ; the addition 
of small quantities of water to the organic solutions of hydrogen chloride 
causes them to act less rapidly on the zinc. Dry amylic alcohol solutions 
of hydrogen chlorido act very slowly on the metal. 

The dry ethylic ether solutions of hydrogen chloride act far more 
rapidly on zinc than do aqueous solutions of the same concentration, 
and the addition of about 0*5 per cent, of water causes the action to 
proceed some four times as rapidly as before. This behaviour of ethe¬ 
real solutions of hydrogen chloride is very remarkable in connection 
with the electrolytic dissociation hypothesis according to which the 
reactivity of an acid is measured by its dissociation. Hydrogen chlo¬ 
ride is not dissociated in othoreal solution, yet it acts much more rapidly 
on zinc in ethereal than in aqueous solutions of the same concentration. 

W. J. P. 

Basic Cupric Salts and Brown Cupric Hydroxide. By Paul 
Sabatier ( Gompt . rend., 1897, 125, 101—104).—The author uses the 
terra jn'incipal basic salts to denote those salts which arc formed by the 
direct action of tlio oxide or hydroxide on solutions of the normal 
salt. Tho principal basic salts of copper are of the typo (Jull^OuO + 
3 HjjO, except that tho sulphate contains 411/). The acetate is an 
exception and is of the typo 0ult 2 ,2CuO + 2IT 2 O. 

All these salts except the acetate contain tho bivalent group 
and it appears probable that tho same group is present in the 
brown hydroxide formed by tho spontaneous dehydration of the blue 
hydroxide. This brown product has tbe composition Cu(OII) 3 ,3CuO, 
or Cu 1 0 t> (01T) 2 . As a matter of fact, this brown hydroxide readily forms 
the principal basic salts when placed in contact with solutions of 
normal cupric salts. Tho basic nitrate thus obtained is crystallised in 
minute rhombic or hexagonal lamellae derived from a monoclinic prism ; 
when left in contact with tho nitrate solution, the lamellae change 
into needles. The blue hydroxide yields the same basic salt, but in an 
amorphous form. The basic chloride formed under similar conditions 
is amorphous ; tho basic bromide forms small, deep green, hexagonal 
lamella?; the basic sulphate forms small, elongated prisms ; the basic 
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dithionate crystallises in small, hexagonal lamella}, and the basic 
chlorate in microscopic rhombic plates. 

Solutions of the acetate and of the perchlorate, on the other hand, 
have no action on the brown hydroxide. O. H. B. 

Action of Ammonia on Mercurous Iodide. By Maurice 
Francois (J. Phapn ., 1897, [vi], 5, 388—392).—Ammonia acts on 
mercurous iodide in the cold, yielding metallic mercury and ammoniacal 
mercuiic iodide, HgI 2 ,2NH^; the latter is colourless and is only stable 
in tho presence of an excess of ammonia. The reaction was followed 
quantitatively by extracting the products with ether, which dissolves 
out the ammoniacal mercuric iodide. 

If a large excess of ammonia is used, dimercuryammonium iodide 
and tetramercuryammonium iodide are formed. 

Mercurous chloride appears to react with ammonia in much the same 
manner, and it is probable that the grey product formed consists of a 
mixture of free mercury and of one of the already known compounds 
of mercuric chloride with ammonia. J. J. S. 

Atomic Weight of Cerium. By Gregoire N. Wyrouboef and 
Augusts V. L. Yerneuil (Compt. rend. 1897, 124,1300—1303).—The 
only cerium compound available for accurate determinations of the 
atomic weight is cerium sulphate, 3CeSO i + 8H 2 0. The composition 
of the hydiated salt is very constant, and the atomic weight may be 
determined from the loss of water at about 250°, or the loss of sul¬ 
phuric anhydride at a higher temperature, the ratio of the residual 
oxide, Ce o 0 15 being calculated to either the anhydrous or hydrated salt. 

Cerium prepared in different ways from monazite and cerifce, and 
purified in the manner previously described (this vol., ii, 452), has an 
atomic weight of 92*70 to 92*87 [Ten determinations; standard not 
stated], these figures being probably accurate to within 0*2 or 0*3 per 
cent. O. H. B. 

A Process of Oxidation and Chlorination [by Manganese 
Salts]. By Antoine Villiers {Compt. rend., 1897,124,1349—1351). 
—When a mixture of equal volumes of a saturated solution of oxalic 
acid, liydiochloric acid of 25 per cent., and nitric acid of 25 por cent, is 
heated, tlieio is no evolution of gas, but if a small quantity of nny 
manganese salt is added there is an almost immediate reaction with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride and nitrogen, and the decomposition 
proceeds even if heating is discontinued. If the nitric acid is in 
excess, the oxalic acid is completely oxidised. With more concentrated 
solutions, the oxalic acid is slightly decomposed even in absence of 
manganese, but the difference produced by the addition of manganese 
is very marked. Many other compounds of the fatty group, such 
as glucose and saccharose, behave in the same way. Compounds of tho 
benzene group, on the other hand, yield chlorine substitution products 
instead of oxidation products ; benzene and toluene, for example, yield 
chlorobenzene and chlorotoluene respectively, even at the or dina ry 
temperature. 

This property of transferring oxygen from one compound to anothor, 
possessed in so marked a degree by even small quantities of manganese, 
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is of special interest in connection with the co-existence of manganese 
and oxidising ferments in vegetables, as observed by Bertrand (fol¬ 
lowing abstract). The decomposition of oxalic 5 acid, in the manner 
described, has many points of resemblance to oxidations produced by 
oxidising forments, and may porhaps bo regarded as an example of 
“ inorganic fermentation.” 0. H. B. 

Oxidising Action of Manganese Salts: Constitution of 
Oxydases. By Gabriel Bertrand (Gompt. rend., 1897, 124, 
1355—1358).—All manganese salts have the property of bringing 
about the oxidation by atmospheric oxygen of solutions of quinol, 
pyrogallol, and paramidophenol, guaiacum, and similar substances. 
The solution acquires a colour which depends on the nature of the 
carbon compound, whilst the intensity of the coloration depends on 
the nature of the acid in combination with the manganese. Oxidation 
is much more energetic with salts such as the succinate, gluconate, or 
salicylate than with the chloride, sulphate, or nitrate. 

Manganese salts in aqueous solution arc partially hydrolysed, the 
degree of hydrolysis being greater with feeble organic acids than with 
inorganic acids. Tho manganous oxide oxidises in contact with air, 
and this change involves the splitting up of tho molecules of atmo¬ 
spheric oxygen, one atom of the molecule combining with the man¬ 
ganous oxide, whilst tho other atom is free to combine with any other 
oxidisable substance with which it may come in contact. The latter 
may, under these conditions, bo oxidised, although it would resist tho 
action of oxygen in the form of molecules. Quinol, when mixed with 
manganous oxide and agitated with air, is oxidised to quinone, and 
manganese peroxide is formed. In presence of acids, the manganese 
peroxide is converted into a manganous salt, a further quantity of the 
carbon compound being oxidised at the same time. If manganese per¬ 
oxide is suspended in a dilute acid which has no action on it at the 
ordinary temperature, and quinol is added, then the manganese dis¬ 
solves and quinone is formed. 

Those results, and those previously described, tend to tlic view that 
the oxydases are special compounds of manganese in which the acid 
radicle, of a protoid character and varying with the particular fer¬ 
ment, has just suiliciont activity to keep tho metal in solution, whilst 
the nuotal is the real earner of oxygon. U. II. B. 

Function of Manganese in Certain Oxidations. By Am. 
Livacuk {Gompt. rend., 1897, 124, 1520—1521),—Tho author points 
out that the iniluenco of manganese in promoting tho oxidation of 
organic substances as described by Viiliovs and by Bertrand (preceding 
abstracts), is similar to the effect that ho observed some years ago 
(Abstr., 1884, 532) in the case of drying oils, and tho explanation is 
doubtless the same in all cases. 0. II. B. 

Constitution of Inorganic Compounds. No. IX. Triam mi ne 
and Diammine Cobaltio Salts. By Alfred Werner (Zeit. anorg . 
('hem., 1897, 15, 143 -172).—The triammine Ralts are prepared from 
dichloroaquotriammino cobaltio chloride, which is separated from the 
small quantity of tolrammino salt, formed during its propagation, by 
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treating it with mercuric chloride, whereby the tetrammine salt is 
precipitated as an insoluble mercury double salt. 

Acid dicMoraquoti'icimminecobalt sulphate, [ Co(NH 3 ) 3 H 2 OC1 2 ]S0 4 H, 
is obtained by mixing the dichloraquotriammine chloride to a thin paste 
with a cooled mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid (2 vols.) and con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid (1 vol.), and after the mixture has remained 
1 hour, spreading the paste on a porous plate. This operation is re¬ 
peated three times, and the product then washed with alcohol until free 
from acid, and dried over sulphuric acid. It is a greyish-green, crys¬ 
talline powder, and dissolves fairly easily in water yielding a green 
solution which quickly changes to indigo blue ; the solution has an 
acid reaction. It is obtained in black, lustrous, prismatic crystals by 
adding concentrated sulphuric acid to the cold concentrated aqueous 
solution and evaporating the clear liquid in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid. The silver derivative is obtained by thoroughly mixing the acid 
sulphate with a small quantity of silver nitrate solution and washing 
the product with absolute alcohol. It is a grass green powder which 
quickly decomposes and darkens, and when treated with water decom¬ 
poses with separation of silver chloride. 

Dichloraquotriamminecobcdt nitrate, [Co(!N’H 3 ) 3 H 2 OC1 2 ]N0 37 is ob¬ 
tained by treating the dichloro-chloride with concentrated nitric acid, 
and washing the greyish-green precipitate with alcohol and ether until 
free from acid. It dissolves in water, forming a green solution which 
quickly changes to blue. 

Bluish-grey cMoraquoiidamminecobu.lt sulphate, 
[Co(NH 3 ),(H 2 0) 2 C1JS0 4 , 

is obtained by dissolving the above acid sulphate in water and precipi¬ 
tating the indigo-coloured solution with an equal volume of alcohol. 
It dissolves in water with an indigo-blue coloration, and, if kept, the 
solution deposits crystals of the sparingly soluble violet salt described 
below. When the solution is treated with hydrochloric acid, dichlor- 
aquotriamminecobalt chloride is obtained. 

Grey dichloraquotriamminecobalt chloride, [Co(NH 3 ) 3 H 2 OC1 2 ]C1, is 
obtained by treating the preceding salt with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. It has the same percentage composition as the dichro-cohalt 
chloride, but is not identical with that salt. It dissolves in water, forming 
a pure blue solution which changes to violet, whereas the dichro-cobalt 
chloride yields a green solution which changes to blue and then violet. 
When treated with concentrated nitric acid, it yields a nitrate which 
gives a green solution gradually changing to blue, and then to 
violet* The nitrate obtained from the dichro-cobalt chloride also 
yields a green solution, but this changes to blue and violet more 
quickly than the preceding nitrate. 

Violet cMm-odiaqtwtrucmmimcohalt sulphate, [Co(NH 3 ) 3 (H 2 0) 2 01]S0 1 , 
is obtained by heating an aqueous solution of the acid sulphate on the 
water* bath and allowing the solution to crystallise in a vacuum. It 
separates in small, lustrous crystals, is almost insoluble in water, and 
can also be obtained by treating the following salt with sulphuric 
acid. 

GMorodiaquotrkmminecobalt chloride, f Co(NH 3 ) 3 (H 2 0) 2 01]C1 2 , is 
obtained by treating the preceding salt with concentrated hydrochloric 
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acid. It is a dark-violet, crystalline powder, and dissolves in watei to 
a pure violet solution. When treated with nitric acid, the correspond¬ 
ing nitrate is obtained as a bright violet, ciystalline powder. When 
warmed with hydrochloric acid, dichloi aquotriamminecobalt chloride 
is obtained. 

Svlpliatodictquoiriamminecobaft sulphate, [Co(NII J ) (H 2 0),S0 1 ] 2 S0 4 + 
H 2 0, is obtained by adding the requisite quantity of silver sulphate to a 
warm, concentrated solution of dichloraquotriamminecobalt chloride, 
and evaporating the filtrate from the silver chloride in a vacuum. 
The residue is extracted with water, when the salt is left undissolved; 
by evaporating the solution and again extracting with water, a further 
quantity of the insoluble salt is obtained. It is a reddish-violet pow¬ 
der, insoluble in water, but soluble in concentrated hydrochloric, nitric, 
and sulphuric acids. When mixed with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
it yields chlorodiaquotriammine sulphate, and by the prolonged action 
of the acid, the dichloraquocobalt chloride. 

Oxalodiaquoiria mm inecobalt nitrate, [Co(NH 3 ) 3 (C 2 0 t )(H 2 0) 2 ]!N’0 >, 
is obtained by treating dichloraquotriamminecobalt chloride with a cold 
saturated solution of oxalic acid, and, after adding an equal volume of 
alcohol, warming the mixture for one minute. On cooling, oxalochloro- 
triamminecobalt crystallises out. This is treated with the theoretical 
quantity of silver nitrate and the filtrate allowed to crystallise. It 
crystallises in silky, carmine-red crystals, and is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, easily so in warm water. When warmed for a short time 
with hydrochloric acid, it is converted into cMoroxaloaquoftriammine- 
cobaZt , Co(NH 3 ) 3 C1H0 2 (C 2 0 4 ), which is a violet powder, insoluble in 
water. When treated with a few drops of acetic acid and sodium 
nitrite, it yields nitroxalotriamminecobalt, Co(NH 3 ) <C 2 0 4 *N0 2 , which is 
a cherry-red, crystalline powder insoluble in water. 

Derivatives of the diammwecobaltic series are prepared from potas¬ 
sium tetranitritodiamminecobalt, wliich is prepared by Jorgensen's 
method (J. pr. Ghem ., [ii], 23, 249), somewhat modified, as follows : 
500 c.c. of a neutral solution of cobalt carbonate (20 giams) in hydro¬ 
chloric acid is treated with ammonium chloride (100 grams) and the 
mixture heated to 50°; a solution of pure potassium nitrite (250 grams) 
in water (250 c.c.), also heated to 50 \ is then gradually added, and the 
mixture kept at 40—50°, for 20—30 minutes, and allowed to cool. 
Aftor241iours,tho prismatic crystals of the potassium salt are washed free 
from the line, greenish-yellow precipitate, and recrystallised fiom water. 
It is most important that tho potassium nitrite should be pure. If 
less potassium nitrite is employed, or the mixture heated for a longer 
time at 50—60°, a mixture of potassium tetranitritodiamminecobalt 
with trinitriiotriamminecobalt is obtained. 

Acid dichlorodiaquodiamminecohalt sulphate, 

[Co(NH 3 ) 2 (H 2 0) 2 C1 2 ]S< ) 4 H, 

is obtained by adding the preceding potassium salt (3 grams) to a mix¬ 
ture of equal volumes of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, cooled with 
ico and salt, and allowing the mixture to remain some hours in the 
freezing mixture. After 24 hours, the product is washed with alcohol 
and ether, dissolved in ice-cold water, and precipitated with sulphuric 
acid. Lt crystallises in lustrous, malachite-green needles, is easily 
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soluble in water, and yields a green solution which quickly changes to 
blue. The solution has an acid reaction. 

DlcMw'odwquodiamm hiecobcdt nitrate, [Co(NR 3 ) 2 (H 2 0) 2 01 2 ]NO,, is 
obtained by treating a cold solution of the preceding salt with concen¬ 
trated nitric acid. It is a dark-green, crystalline powder, dissolves 
easily in water, forming a green solution which quickly becomes blue, and 
decomposes, when kept in a closed vessel, yielding an insoluble brown 
powder containing cobalt oxide. The chloride , [Co(NH32(H 2 0) 2 Cl 2 ]Cl, 
is obtained by treating the acid sulphate with hydrochloric acid. It 
is a malachite-green, crystalline powder easily soluble in water, yield- 
ing a gieen solution which changes to blue. 

Ghlorotriaquodicumninecohalt sulphate, [Co(NH ) J (II 2 0) Cl]80 4 + H 2 0, 
is obtained by allowing a solution of the acid sulphate to remain at 
the ordinary tempeiatuie, and after adding a few drops of sulphuiic 
acid, evaporating the solution in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. It 
separates in short, indigo-blue crystals, and is less soluble than the acid 
sulphate. 

Isomeric dichlorocliaq uodicmmiirncobalt chloride , 
[Co(NH,) 3 (H,0) 2 C1 2 ]C1, 

is obtained by treating the preceding salt with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid until all the sulphuric acid is eliminated. It is a green 
powder which dissolves easily in water when it at once gives a blue 
solution. E. <J. It. 

Fluidity of Fused Nickel. By Jules Garnjer (CovvpL tend., 1897, 
124, 1447—1448).—When fused at a high tempeiatuie, nickel is very 
mobile, and readily penetrates chaicoal, foiming, when cold, slender, 
hair-like filaments, very flexible and malleable. C. H. B. 

Reduction of Molybdic Anhydride by Hydrogen. By M. 
Guichakd (Goinpt. rend ., 1897, 125, 26—29 and 105—106).—Tlio 
statements of different chemists as to the products of the reduction of 
molybdic anhydrido by hydrogen are very conflicting, and the author 
has therefore reinvestigated the reaction, special attention being 
directed to the possible production of oxides intermediate between the 
trioxide and the dioxide. The hydrogen was carefully purified and 
dried; the oxido was containod in a U-tubo hoatod in a bath of molted 
tin. For temperatures above 500°, the oxide was placed in a dish in a 
btraight tube surrounded by asbestos and placod in an iron gutter, 
tbe temperatures being measured by means of a thermoelectric couple. 

Reduction begins at about 300°, tho yellow colour changing to blmsli- 
grey, hut it is not rapid below 470°; the only product under these 
conditions is the dioxide M0 2 , and examination of the residue at 
various stages of the reduction shows that no intermediate oxide is 
formed. 

The dioxide begins to lose oxygen at about 500°, reduction becoming 
very distinct at 550°, and more rapid at 600°; the sole product is 
metallic molybdenum, the product of incomplete reduction at any 
stage being a mixture of the metal with the dioxide. 

Contrary to the statement of Liechti and Kempe, molybdenum 
dioxide does not volatilise when heated in hydrogen chloride. 

C. 11. B. 
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Salts of Sulphomolybdic Acid. “By Arthur Rosenheim (Zcit. 
anorg. C/tem., 1897, 15, 180—191).—Since the author’s previous com¬ 
munication (Abstr., 1895, ii, 18), Friodheim and Euler have published 
their iodometric method for the estimation of molybdic acid (Abstr., 
1895, ii, 535), and on repeating the analyses of the salts previously 
described the author finds that his results were incorrect. 

Action of Sulphurous Acid on Parmiolybdates* —The sulphomolybdates 
are obtained by treating a saturated solution of the paramolybdate 
at the ordinary temperature with sulphurous anhydride; the potassium 
and sodium salbs have been previously described. The caesium and rubi¬ 
dium salts are very similar to the potassium salt, but the lithium salt 
could not be obtained pure, as it is more soluble than lithium sulphite, 
and on further concentration of the solution decomposition takes place. 
The salts have the following composition: 2Na 2 0,2S0 2 ,5M0, 4- 8H o 0 ; 
2K 2 0,2S0 2 ,5MX) 1 + H 2 0; 2Rb 2 0,2S0 2 ,5M0 i + -’H 2 0 j 203 2 0,2S0.,,5MC) 1 
+ 6 H! 2 0. They decompose if allowed to remain in the mother liquor 
for some time, the corresponding trimolybdate being precipitated; and, 
even when dry, they gradually decompose with evolution of sulphurous 
anhydride. When a dilute solution of ammonium paramolybdate is 
treated at the ordinary temperature with sulphurous anhydride, the 
salt 3 (NHj) 2 0,2S0 2 ,8M0 3 + 5H 2 0 is formed ; if, however, the solution 
is well cooled, a mixture of this "salt with the salt 2(NH J ) 2 0,2S0 2 ,5MO, 
4- 12H 2 0 is obtained. The latter salt, which is obtained pure by adding 
a saturated solution of ammonium chloride to a freshly prepared con¬ 
centrated solution of the sodium salt, crystallises in long, white needles, 
and very readily decomposes with evolution of sulphurous anhydride. 
Although the corresponding salts of the alkaline earths cannot be pre¬ 
pared by the action of sulphurous anhydride on the paramolybdates 
suspended in water, the barium and strontium salts are easily obtained 
by treating a freshly prepared solution of the sodium salt with the 
corresponding chlorides, and allowing the mixture to evaporate slowly 
over sulphuric acid ; they crystallise in prismatic needles. The calcium 
salt, wluch crystallises in needles, cannot be obtained pure owing to 
its great solubility. Salts analogous to the stable ammonium salt, 
3(JSI 11 ,) 2 0,2SO v ,, 8MO ; + 51I 2 0, cannot bo prepared by double decom¬ 
position, for either the ammonium salt separates unchanged, or decom¬ 
position takes placo with the formation of trimolybdates. 

When normal molybdates, R 2 0,M0 3 , arc treated with sulphurous 
anhydride in excess, the same salts arc obtained as with the para- 
molybdates. JLf, howevor, the solution is not completely saturated 
with sulphurous anhydride, a mixture of sulphomolybdate and para¬ 
molybdate is obtainod. 

Action of &nli>huroics Acid on Tetrmnolybdales. —When solutions of 
tebramolybdates, Ti 2 0,4MO< t , are treated with sulphurous anhydride, 
octamolybdates, It 2 0,8]Vl 0 ;i , are formed, but a sulphomolybdate could 
not be obtained. This is a very convenient method of preparing these 
salts. The potassium salt, K 2 0,8M0 3 4- 13H 2 0, and the sodium salt, 
NajO^MOg 4- 15H a O, crystallise in well characterised prisms, the 
ammonium salt, with 1311.,O in lustrous, prismatic needles. 

e. c. Lt. 
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Manganimolybdates. By E. Pochard (Compt. rend., 1897, 125, 
29—31).—When a solution of ammonium hydrogen molybdate is boiled 
with manganese peroxide, the liquid acquires a ruby-red colour, and 
when cooled deposits crystals of a new complex salt. Manganese 
peroxide prepared in various ways gives the same result, but the re¬ 
action is slow. A better method is to precipitate ammonium man¬ 
ganous molybdate by mixing solutions of the molybdate and a man¬ 
ganous salt; suspend this in water and add gradually a dilute solution 
of potassium permanganate. Another plan is to mix hot solutions of 
the molybdate and potassium permanganate, and reduce the latter by 
adding alcohol, aldehyde, &c. In both cases, the permanganate may be 
replaced by permanganic acid. 

The vutnganimolybdales thus formed are readily cry&tallisable, red 
salts of the composition 3M' 2 0,Mn0 2 ,12M0 3 . They are stable at the 
ordinary temperature, but, when heated, decompose into manganese 
peroxide and an acid molybdate. Their solutions yield a precipitate of 
the peroxide when mixed with an acid or an alkali. 

The ammonium salt contains 5H 2 0, and forms small, deep-red 
crystals slightly soluble in water ; the potassium salt crystallises with 
4H a O, is paler in colour than the ammonium salt, and is almost in¬ 
soluble in water; the sodium salt crystallises with 13H 2 0 in large, 
efflorescent, blood-red crystals very soluble in water. The free acid 
obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on the barium salt does not 
crystallise, but when evaporated to dryness in a vacuum, forms a 
brilliant, black, amorphous mass with a vitreous fracture; it has the 
composition Mn0 2 ,12M0 3 + 10H 2 O, and its properties are similar to 
those of its salts. 

Tungstic acid seems to yield no analogous compounds. 

0. II. B. 

Zir conotungstates. By L. A. Hallopeau {Bull. Soc. Chim., 
1896, [iii], 15, 917—923). — Potassium zirconodeeatungstate , 
4K 2 0,Zr0 2 ,10W0 3 -f 15BT 2 0, is prepared by dissolving gelatinous zii- 
conia in a solution of potassium paratungstate with prolonged boiling. 
After filtration and concentration of the solution in a vacuum, it is 
obtained as a crystalline powder having a slight action on polarised 
light From the mother liquor, on further concentration in a vacuum, 
potassium dizirconodecatungstate , 4K 2 0,2Zr0 2 ,10W0 3 4- 20H 2 O, is de¬ 
posited; this forms very small, prismatic crystals, which act moie 
powerfully on polarised light than those of the preceding compound, 
and lose 12H 3 0 at 100°. These substances are very slightly soluble 
in cold, but much more readily in hot water. They decompose on 
ignition, giving insoluble products, and, when fused with alkali 
carbonates are converted into a mixture of tungstate and zirconate, 
with abundant disengagement of carbonic anhydride. When the 
dizirconodecatungstate is heated to dull redness with an excess of 
sodium carbonate, the following reaction occurs : 

4K 2 O,2ZrO 2 ,10 WO 3 ,20H 2 O + 8]STa 2 C0 3 - 4K 2 W0 4 + 6Na 2 W0 4 + 

+ 8C0 2 + 20H 2 O. 

At a bright red heat, there is a further loss of carbonic anhydride. 

Ammonium zirconodecatwujstaie, 3(NH 4 ) 2 0,Zr0 2 ,10W0 3 + 13E1 2 0, is 
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obtained in a similar manner to the corresponding potassium com¬ 
pound, substituting ammonium paratungsfcate for the potassium >alt. 
It forms small, rhombic crystals, which act strongly on polarised light, 
and lose their water rapidly in the air, and slowly even in the 
liquid from which they have separated. Sometimes it separates in 
lenticular crystals either isolated or in tufts. This substance is very 
soluble in water, the solution having an acid reaction to litmus. The 
methods adopted by the author for the analysis of these compounds 
are similar to those employed by Marignac for the analysis of the 
analogous silicotungstates. The zirconodecatungstates are much more 
unstable than the silicodecatungstates, hydrochloric, sulphuric, and 
nitric acids immediately precipitating yellow tungstic acid from their 
solutions, whilst phosphoric acid slowly forms a gelatinous piecipitate 
of zirconium phosphate. On adding ammonia to a solution of the acid 
ammonium salt described above, a precipitate of ziiconia is formed 
which does not redissolve on expelling the excess of ammonia by boiling. 
The normal ammonium salt could not therefoic be obtained. In this 
respect, the zirconodecatungstate behaves very diifeiently from the 
corresponding silicodecatungstate. The chlorides of barium, calcium, 
and magnesium, and the nitrates of lead, silver, and mercury, give 
insoluble precipitates with solutions of the zirconodecatungstates. 

Gelatinous zirconia does hoc dissolve in a solution of sodium para- 
tungstate. A. C. C. 

Thorium Compounds. By Joseph Lesinskv and Charles 
Gundlich (Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1897, 15, 81—83).—Thorium bromide, 
ThBr 4 + 8H 2 0, is prepared in a pure state by dissolving pure thorium 
hydroxide, obtained by precipitating the nitrate with ammonia, in 
freshly distilled hydrobromic acid and evaporating the solution in the 
dark in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. The product, washed with light 
petroleum and chloroform, and recrystallised from alcohol, is obtained 
in large, white, hexagonal prisms, very easily soluble in alcohol and 
water. It melts at 100° in its water of crystallisation ; a compara¬ 
tively high temperature, however, is necessary to eliminate all the 
water. 

The authoxs are engaged in the preparation of thorium iodide, 
chlorate, bromate, and iodate. E. 0. it. 

Potassium Sulphantimonites. By Pouget (Comj)L rend,, 
1897, 124, 1445—1447).—Tlio normal potassium sulphantimonite, 
K^SbSj, is obtained in small, white, very deliquescent crystals by 
dissolving antimony sulphide in a concentrated solution of the proper 
proportion of potassium sulphide, and rapidly concentrating the solu¬ 
tion out of contact with air. The crj stals are soluble in water, and 
alter rapidly when exposed to air. 

The metasulphantiinonite, 3£SbS 2 , obtained by Ditte in the dry 
way, can also be prepaxed from a solution having the composition 
Sb 2 Sj + 2K 2 S +Aq. If evaporated in a vacuum in the cold, this solu¬ 
tion yields the compound K 4 Sb 2 S fi , but if heated out of contact with 
air, red, elongated octahedra of the salt KSbS 2 separate, whilst tho 
normal sulphantimonite remains in solution. The red crystals are 
stable when exposed to air, and are insoluble in cold water, by which 
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they are only very slightly affected j they are, however, decomposed 
by boiling water, with separation of antimony sulphide. ^ ^ ^ 

Preparation of Silver Snlphantimonites and Snlpharsenites 
by a Dry Method. By Hermann Sommerlad (Zeit. cinorg. Chem ., 
1897, 15, 173—179).—Artificial pyrargyrite, Ag ? SbS 3 , is obtained by 
heating a dry mixture of silver chloride with antimony trisulphide in 
the proportion 3AgCl: Sb 2 S 5 , in a retoit from which the air has been 
driven out by carbonic anhydride. The reaction commences at 140°, 
and ant im ony trichloride distils over \ the mixtuie is heated for some 
time at 360°, and then cautiously melted. The product is of a dark 
lead-colour with a reddish tingo, and has a radial fracture ; it gives a 
dull-red streak, and a dark, cochineal-red powder. TJnder the microscope, 
in transmitted light, thin splinters are dark reddish-brown, whilst in re¬ 
flected light they have a strong metallic lustre. The sp. gr. = 5'760 (the 
sp. gr. of natural pyrargyrite =5*75—5'85). The chemical behaviour 
of the artificial compound agrees with that of the natural compound. 
When strongly heated in a glass tube, it yields a small sublimate of 
Sb 2 0 3 and Sb 2 S 3 . The red powder is at first turned black by nitric 
and tartaric acids, and then dissolves with separation of sulphur, whilst 
with hydrochloric acid it is partially decomposed with evolution of 
hydrogen sulphide. Hot potassium hydroxide, ammonium sulphide, 
and potassium sulphide decompose the compound with precipitation of 
silver sulphide. It is not decomposed by ammonia. 

Artificial miargyrite, AgSbS J? is obtained in a similar manner by 
heating a mixture of silver chloride and antimony trisulphide in the 
proportion 3AgCl: 2Sb 2 S 3 ; the reaction commencing at 110°. The 
product is a lustrous black mass with a conchoidal fracture very 
similar to melted natural miargyrite. It gives a black streak, and a 
lustrous black powder. The sp. gr. = 5*200 (the sp. gr. of natural 
miargyiite = 5*184—5*4). The chemical behaviour of the compouud 
agrees with that of the natural compound. 

The author was unable to prepare artificial stephanite and polyar- 
gyrite by this method, although they are easily prepared by boating a 
mixture of their constituents. 

Artificial proustite Ag s AsS { is obtained by heating a mixture of 
silver chloride and arsenic sulphide in the proportion 3AgCl: A&jS 
The reaction commences at 150°, and the product is a brittle, reddish- 
black, lustious mass having a radial fracture. It gives a bright rod 
streak and powder, and under the microscope thin splinters appear 
bright reddish-brown. The sp. gr. =5*49 (the sp. gr. of natural 
pioustite = 5-5). The author has also prepared the compounds 
AgAsS, and Ag 4 As 2 S 5 by this method. 

Artificial zmckemte, PbSb 2 S 4 , is obtained by heating a mixture of 
lead chloiide and antimony sulphide. E. O. R. 

Silver Sulphantimonites. By Pouqet ( Compt . rend., 1897,124, 
1518—1520).—The products of the action of solutions of silvei 
nitrate on solutions of potassium sulphantimonite (preceding page) 
vary with the concentration of the solutions, the proportions of the re¬ 
acting substances, and the temperature. With dilute solutions and 
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an excess of the sulphantimonite, the product is an amorphous, black 
precipitate of noi'mal silver sulphantimonite, Ag 3 SbS 3 . If, however, 
the solution contains not less than 0*29 of a gram-molecule of the 
sulphantimonite per litre, and only a small proportion of silver nitrate 
is added, the black precipitate is converted into a yellow, crystal¬ 
line one of the composition Ag 2 KSbS ( , and this conversion con¬ 
tinues until the proportion of unaltered sulphantimonite left in the 
solution reaches the limit specified. This double sulphantimonite is 
at once converted into the normal silver salt by the action of silver 
nitrate. The double salt is also obtained by the action of excess of 
potassium sulphantimonite on silver sulphite; it is decomposed by 
alkali sulphides, with separation of silver sulphide, and when boiled 
with water, splits up into the normal potassium salt and the normal 
silver salt, the latter under these conditions being crystalline, lustrous, 
and reddish in colour. 

"When an excess of silver nitrate is added to the alkali sulphanti¬ 
monite, the precipitate is always black, and contains more silver 
sulphide than corresponds with the formula Ag ? SbS 3 , the reason being 
that silver nitrate partially decomposes the sulphantimonite, and the 
solution always contains some antimony precipitable by hydrogen 
sulphide. Silver nitrate solution, in fact, decomposes precipitated 
antimony sulphide, a mixture of silver and antimony sulphides being 
formed. All the silver is precipitated and antimony passes into 
solution. 0. H. B. 


Mineralogical Ghemistry. 


Platinum. By W. J. Martin, Junr. (16*4 Ami. Rept. U.S. Geol 
Survey, for 1894-5, Pt. Ill, 1895, 628—633).—This paper contains 
the results of the mineralogical examinations of platinum from nume¬ 
rous localities; seventeen analyses aro given of crude material, and 
nine of iridosmine obtained from crude platinum. No relation can bo 
traced between the magnetic properties of the grains and the amount 
of iron shown in the analyses, some of the samples poorer in iron 
being more magnetic than those containing more iron. Samples from 
the same region differ widely in composition; for example, from 
Colombia, S.A., 38—90 ; Ilussia, 49—84 per cent, of platinum; Oregon, 
2*1—94 por cent, of iridosmine. L. J. S. 

Asphaltic Rocks and the Origin of Asphaltum. By Stanislas 
Meunier (Compt. rend ., 1896, 123, 1327—1329).—The asphaltum of 
bituminous rocks is completely dissolved out by digesting the powdered 
rock with carbon bisulphide; this affords a ready method for deter¬ 
mining the amount of asphaltum present. A bituminous rock from 
Travels in Neuch&tel has been examined in this way. Numerous so- 
called bituminous rocks from various localities, including oil-shales, 
coals, <fcc., in which fossils are often present, were found to contain no 
asphaltum, there being nothing which could be dissolved out by carbon 
vol. Lxxir. ii. 30 
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bisulphide. Since, in the latter case, the carbonaceous matter is of 
organic (animal and vegetable) origin, it is concluded that true asphal- 
tum is of deep seated origin, and is the result of purely mineral reactions 
of tho type of the double decomposition of metallic carbides and water. 

L. J. S. 

Roumanite [Rumanite]. By Constantin I. Istrati {Bui. Soc . Sci., 
Bucarest , 1807,6, 55—59. Compare Abstr., 1894,ii,457).—The amber¬ 
like resin, called roumanite, has been found in a bed of ozocerite, at 
Mosori, north of Tirgu-Ocna, in Moldavia. It is of a yellow colour with 
a tinge of green, and in parts dark; it is hard and not friable, and has 
a conchoidal fracture ; analyses gave the results under I. A black, 
bituminous variety from Buzeu district, in Moldavia, contained 
C, 81*17 ; H, 13*28; sp. gr. = 0*9988, this being lower than that of other 
varieties (sp. gr. = 1*09—1*119). The other analyses of Moldavian 
roumanite are quoted from the author's previous papers {Bui. Soc . 
Sci. Fizice, 1895, 4, 59—77 ; Anal. Acad. Ilom&ne, 1895, 16). 


C. * II. 0 [diff.]. B. Ash. 

I. Yellow . 83*319 10*659 3*88 1*72 0*4185 

Blackish-yellow... 77*79 10*76 9*98 1*29 0*18 

Reddish . 79*81 10*31 8*21 1*33 0*52 

Blackish-yellow... 81*28 10*48 6*13 1*47 0*64 

Yellow . 81*08 9*80 6*40 1*27 0*85 

Black . 83 29 10*77 4*45 0*93 0*56 

Black, bituminous 81*17 10*39 6*63 1*10 1*00 

Garnet red. 82 07 11*11 5*20 0*93 0*69 

L. J. S. 


Ozocerite from Moldavia. By Constantin LIstiiati {Bid. Soc. Sci., 
Bucarest , 1897,6, 61—93).—An exhaustive account is given of Molda¬ 
vian ozocerite. It occurs in bods J—J metre thick in Miocene sandstone, 
and is of wide distribution. When first dug out, it is palo yellow 
and soft, like wax, but on long exposure to the air it becomes heavier, 
more compact, and darker in colour, then giving a greenish streak ; 
these changes are due to tho loss of volatile hydrocarbons. Tho 
original characters are retained in tho interior of large specimens. 
Previous analyses are collected together, and several now ones added. 
The following varieties are distinguished :— 

Molting 

C. H. Sp. gr. poinl. 

Ozocerite proper 84 —86 13*5—14 5 0*85—0*93 61— 65*5 U 


Pietricikite. 84 —.85 14 —15 0*94—0*95 82— 90 

Moldovite . 84*5—85 14 —15 0*96—0*97 95—100 


J loldovite is a new name for the variety from Mosori, north of 
Tirgu-Ocna; it differs in appearance from the other varieties, and 
has a higher sp. gr. and melting point. Pietricikite is the correct 
spelling of Dana's zietrisikite. L. J. S. 

Marcasite, &c., Pseudomorphous after Pyrrhotite. By 
Alfred Lacroix (Conipt, rend., 1897, 126, 265—267).—The mar¬ 
casite which occurs on the fibrous blende at Pontpdan mine, near 
Rennes, Dept. Ille-et-Yilaine, is described, and four types of crystals 
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distinguished. With it nre hexagonal plates, which are pseudomorphs 
of inarcasite, or of marcasite, pyrites, and galena after pyrrhotite. 
The crystals of these minerals are arranged in certain regular 
positions with rospect to the pyrrhotite forms. L. J. S. 

Boumonite from Isere. By Pierre Termier {Bull. Soc.fmn. 
Min., 1897, 20, 101—110).—Bournonite was formerly found with 
galena in a quartz and dolomite vein in a coal mine at Peychagnaid, 
Ts6ro. Analysis by Pisani of crystallised material gave 

S. Sb. Pb. Cu. As. Fe,Ag. Total. 

20*2 24*7 40*0 13*7 trace nil 98*6 

Sp. gr. ~ 5*78. A detailed description is given of two crystals, and 
six new forms are noted. L. J. S. 

Sylvanite from Kalgoorlie. By August Frenzel (Tsch. Min. 
Mitth. , 1897, 17, 288—289).—Sylvanite occurs in schistose rocks in 
more than ono mine in the auriferous district about Kalgoorlie, Han¬ 
nan’s district, Western Australia. It is silvery white with metallic 
lustre, and has a perfect cleavage in one direction. II — 21; sp. gr. = 
8*14. The analysis agrees with the formula (Au,Ag)Te 2 . 

To. An. Ag. Total. 

58*03 3G-G0 3*82 99*05 

An iron-black telluride of gold and silver with conclioidal fracture 
and no cleavage also occurs here. L. J. B. 

[Scheelite, Tetradymite, Altaite, Stromeyerite, Danaite, &c., 
from Canada.] By U. Christian Hoffmann (Bept. Geol. Survey, 
Canctdct , 1897, 8 (1895), B, 1—59).— Scheelite. —Massive scheelite of 
a light smoke-grey colour occurs with mispickel and pyrites in a 
quartz vein in the Malaga gold mining district, Queen’s Co., Hova 
Beotia. Analysis gave 

W0 3 . CaO. 0O 2 . Insol. Total. Sp. gr. 

79*01 19 80 0*71 0*11 99*63 6*002 

Tetradymite. —This occurs with altaite and hessito near Lidded 
Creek in the West Kootenay district, British Columbia. It has a 
foliated structure, tho colour being load-groy to steel-grey. The 
streak is black. Analysis gave 

Insol. 

To. S. So. Hi. Pb. Ag. Tl. (quaitz). Total. Sp. gi. 

3G-01 4*30 tiacc Cl *85 3*50 0*91 trace 3 62 100*09 7*lbl 

Deducting quartz, altaite, and hessite, this gives the formula 
2Bi 2 Te 3 ,Bi 2 S r 

Altaite. —Massive altaite occurs with hessite, gold, copper, drc., in a 
quartz vein at Long Lake, Yale district, British Columbia. It is 
tin-white, with sometimes a bronze-yellow tarnish. Analysis gave 

Au Insol. 

To. Pb. Ag. Fe. (fiee). (quaitz). Total. Sp. gi. 

39*57 49*72 2*09 0*63 0*01 7*84 99*86 8*081 

This corresponds with 87*46 per cent, of altaite, with some hessite, 
and apparently 8*24 per cent, of native tellurium. Analysis of tho 

30—2 
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associated hessite gave Te, 37*33 ; Ag, 60*68; Au, 2*29 »100*30 per 
cent. Petzite, also from the Yale district, was found to contain 23*10 
and 18*79 per cent, of gold. 

Sti'omeyerite. —With bornite, chalcopyrite, galena, argentite, &c., 
from Toad Mtn., West Kootenay district, B.C. Massive, with sub- 
conchoidal fracture. Colour, dark steel-grey. Streak, dark grey and 
shining. Analysis gave 

S. Ag. Cu. Fe. Total. Sp. gr. 

15*74 52-27 31-60 0-17 99-78 6-277 

DanaAte. —This occurs massive with pyrrhotite, mispickel, and 
pyrites at Monte Cristo Mtn., West Kootenay district, B.O. The 
colour is silver-white. Analysis gave 

Insol. 

As? S. Fe. Co. (quartz). Total. Sp. gr. 

46-41 19*21 28-91 2-97 3*86 101*36 6*166 

The above analyses, in each case the mean of two, are by R. A. A. 
Johnston. The specific gravities given have been corrected for 
contained quartz. The report also includes analyses of limestones, 
dolomites, coals, iron ores, nickeliferous pyrrhotites, waters, &c., as 
well as numerous gold and silver assays. L. J. B. 

[Coral Limestones from Florida.] By Edmund Otis Hovey 
{Bull. Mus . Comp. Zool. llarvmxl Coll., 1896, 28, 63—91).—Several 
analyses, by G. Steiger, are given of coral limestones from tho 
artesian well borings at Key West, Florida. The limestones have 
an oolitic structure, and contain particles of quartz sand. 

L. J. S. 

[Origin of Iron Ores.] By L. de Launay (Compl. rend., 1897, 
124, 689—692; and Ann. des Mines, 1897, 12, 178—185).—Large 
masses of iron carbonate have been supposed to have been deposited 
as such from water*, the author, however, considers them to have 
been formed by the action of limestones on iron salts derived from 
iron sulphide. In support of this view, it is pointed out that, whilst 
deposits of iron sulphide always occur in schists, those of iron car¬ 
bonate always occur in limestones. By the surface oxidation of the 
carbonate, deposits of oxides are formed. L. J. S. 

A Mineral allied to Pinakiolit© from L&ngban. By IIelcie 
Backstrom {Jahrb. /. Min., 1897, i, 243, Ref.; from Geol. JToren. / 
Stockholm j Fork., 1895, 17, 257).—The mineral is found with liausman- 
nifce, a brownish arsenate, and sometimes pinakiolite, in the granular 
dolomite of Longban, Sweden; it is iron black with metallic lustre, 
and occurs in broken, striated prisms of rhombic outline with an angle 
of 68° 3CV ; the forms {120} and {210} are also present. There is no 
cleavage; sp. gr. =3*935 ; H = 6. Yery thin sections are transparent, 
and of a dark reddish-brown colour; the extinction is straight, and tho 
g axis is the direction of greatest absorption. Tt is soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid with evolution of chlorine. Analysis gave : 

B s O s . F© 2 0 3 . MnO. 0. CaO. PbO. MgO. SiO» Tolal. 

13*92 10*52 46*95 3*45 1*35 1*22 22-3G 0*78 100-55 
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This composition is like that of pinakiolite, but, although tlie mine¬ 
ral is orthorhombic, the crystallographic characters are different. 
More material is to be examined before a new name is given. 

L. J. S. 

Crystallised Mineral formed in Leaden Cofins. By Alfred 
Lacroix (Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 419—422 ; and Bull. Soc. /ran. 
Min., 1897, 20, 112—118).—Two leaden coffins, dated 1630, have re¬ 
cently been dug up in Paris ; the contained skeletons are in part thinly 
incrusted with needles and plates of a substance which is referred to 
metabrushite (H 2 Ca 2 P 2 O b + 3jH y O). The white, acicular crystals are 
best developed in the interior of the skull, where they attain a length 
of 8 mm. Material, which, however, could not be completely separated 
from organic matter, lost 25*50 per cent, on ignition. The sp. gr. of 
the pure crystals is 2*31. The crystals are monosymmetric, and are 
fattened, and have a perfect cleivage, paiallel to the plane of sym¬ 
metry ; the optic axial plane and obtuse bisectrix are perpendicular to 
the plane of symmetry; 2 V„ = 81 °; optically negative. Some of these 
characters are in agreement witli bruskile (n 2 Oa 2 P a O b + 4H 2 0), so 
that the roforenco to metabrushite is not beyond doubt. 

The mode of formation of this substance must have been the same 
as that described by Gautier (Abstr., 1893, ii, 536; 1896, ii, 185). 
Ammonium phosphate, produced by the decomposition of organic 
matter, especially the brain, acting on the calcium carbonate of the 
bones, would give rise to calcium phosphate. These reactions, taking 
place within the body itself, furnish a case of ** automineralisation.” 

L. J. S. 

Synthesis of Hanksite. By August Benjamin de Sohulten 
{Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 1325—1327).—When a hot solution of 
caustic soda (50 grams in 90 c.c. water) is poured into a hot solution of 
sodium sulphate and carbonate (20 grams Na 3 S0 4 ,10Aq and 0*8 gram 
Na 2 CO tJ in 30 c.c. water), a crystalline precipitate, having the properties 
of natural hanksite, is formed; the crystals are freed from caustic 
soda by washing with alcohol. Unless these details are followed, 
thonardito is also formed. The analyses of the crystals, which are of 
sp. gr. 2*613, agree closely with the formula originally given for the 
natural mineral, namely, 4Na. 2 SO l ,Na ;i CO^, and not with that recently 
proposod by Pratt (this vol., ii, 49). The crystals are hexagonal 
prisms measuring 0*05 x 0*03 mm., with the formscjlllj, wt[2ll}, and 
sometimoH r[100) and p[ 13.1.1}. They are optically negative, and 
show optical anomalies ; viewed in parallel polarised light through the 
basal plane, 6 or 12 sectors are seen, and through the prism planes 
4 sectors. When crystals are slowly grown from a cold solution, no 
optical anomalies make their appearance ; such crystals may be easily 
formed by allowing a conceutratod solution of sodium sulphate and 
carbonate, with less caustic soda than in the previous case, to evapo¬ 
rate on a microscope slide. L, J. 3, 

Isometric Crystals of Silica. By Konstantin von Chrustschoff 
(Jdkrb.f, Min., 1897, i, 240 lief.; from Bull. Acad. Soi. St. Betersibowrg, 
1895, [v], 2, 27—33).—An aqueous solution of silica, with a little 
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hydrogen borofluoride to act as a mineraliser, was heated for 5 hours 
in a sealed platinum vessel with the following results. 

1. At 180° ( = 10 atmos.). No change. 

2. „ 180—228° ( = 26 atmos.). Isometric crystals. 

3. „ 228—235° (= 30 „ ). No quartz. 

4. „ 240—300° (= 86 „ ). Quartz. 

5. „ 310—360° ( = 189 „ ). Tridymite and some quartz. 

The colourless transparent, isomotric crystals show the foiins o[lllJ, 
^1100J, and cZ{l 10} in various combinations, and arc twinned on the spinel 
law. They are perfectly isotropic, and have an index of refraction of 
about 1*58. Sp. gr. = 2*412. They are soluble in hydroilnoiic acid; 
analysis gave 99*78 per cent. Si0 2 . The crystals most resemble 
cristobalite, which is isotropic at 170°. L. J. S. 

Formation of Zeolites. By Alfred Lacroix (Compt. rend., 18J6, 
123, 761—764).—Owing to the frequent occurrence of zeolites in vol¬ 
canic xocks, it was formerly supposed that an elevated temperature 
was necessary for their production. But Daub too and Bouis have 
described the formation of numerous zeolites by the action of hot 
springs having a temperature considerably below 100° ; and phillipsito 
has been found in the deep-sea dredgings of the Challenger. Further, 
in the Pyienees, zeolites are found in mineral veins, and iu plutonic 
and sedimentary rocks. The present paper describes the formation of 
zeolites by the action of almost pure water, at the temperature of 
melting snow, on basic feispathic rocks. 

In several elevated districts in the Pyrenees, in the beds of streams, 
or where the shattered and decomposed rocks are exposed to the 
action of running water derived from the melting of the snow, zeolites 
(cliabazite, stilbite, and laumontite) are abundant, impregnating tho 
rocks, or coating surfaces and cementing together fragments. These 
alterations take place in rocks, both plutonic and mctamorphic, which 
contain basic plagioclases and dipyre, these minerals affording tho 
necessary material for the formation of limo and soda-lime zeolites. 

L.J.H. 

Beryl in a Pa endomorph after Beryl, I>y A its id <J. IIuciuom 
(Jahrb.f. Min , 1897, i, 431, Hof.; from (leal. Foreu. i Stockholm Futh , 
1895, 17, 412—414).—A large hexagonal prism, which was probably 
originally a crystal of beryl, consists of an irregular aggregate of beryl 
crystals with some chlorite, kaolin, and perhaps muscovite; in cavities, 
there are well developed crystals of beryl, the larger of a straw-yellow 
colour and the smaller water-clear. In these crystals, there are elongated 
cavities containing two liquids (one of which is probably carbonic anhy¬ 
dride), and bubbles of gas. Analysis of the beryl by G. Lundell gave 

Loss on 

Si0 3 . ALjO s . Fe 2 0 3 . BeO. CaO. MgO. Alkalis, ignition. Total. 

65*14 21*72 trace 11*55 0*32 0*30 trace 1*64 100*67 

Sp. gr. * 2*6. The loss on ignition is mostly due to the fluid enclosures. 
It seems that here the original beryl material has been altered and 
beryl again formed. L. J. S. 
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. Bdingtonit© from Bohlet, Sweden. By Gustav JLindstlium 

(Ofoers. k. Vetensk.-Akad. Fork. Stockholm , 1896, 63, 4C9—4.72. Com¬ 
pare this vol., ii, 528).—The following analysis (I) is given of the 
odingtoniie crystals recently found at the manganese mines of Bohlet, 
TestorgoLhlaud; sp. gr. 2*782. Under 31, is the analysis published by 
lleddle in 1855 of the Scotch mineral. 

SiOo. A1 2 0 3 . Fe a Oj. BaO. CaO. MnO,MgO. Na«0. K s O. I1 2 0. Total. 

I. 36 37 20*06 0*01 29 99 0*16 0*06 0*20 0*21 13*12 100*21 

II. 36*98 22*63 — 26*84 trace — trace — 12*46 98*91 

Anal. I gives the ratios, A1 2 0 3 : BaO(OaO and alkalis): Si0 2 : H 2 0 = 
1:1*04:3*06:3*70. A trace of chlorine is present, but no fluorine, 
strontium, or lithium. Most of the 0*06 per cent, of MnO,MgO is due 
to enclosed manganese ore; the pure mineral contains only a trace of 
magnesium, and neither iron nor manganese. At 100°, there is a loss 
of 3*82 ; at 155°, of 5*90, and at 230°, of 7*90 per cent .; if the mineral 
lias not been too strongly heatod, this water is reabsorbed with decrepi¬ 
tation, the material being transformed into a woolly mass consisting of 
line needles. A second determination of the total water gave 13*08 
per cent. L. J. S. 

Constitution of Anaicite. By Charles Lkpierre (Bull. Soc . 
Chun., 1896, [iii], 16,561—5G5).—Anaicite, differing from the ordinary 
mineral in optical properties and crystalline form (as determined by 
Bensaude), gave the following results on analysis. 

SiO a . Aln0 3 . CaO. FaoO. II 2 0. Total. 

54*29 23*30 0*31 13*84 8*36 100*10 

This agrees closely with the usual formula, JSf a 2 0, Al 2 0 3 ,4Si0 2 +* 22^0. 
The mineral was free from calcite, and titanium and potassium were 
absent. About half (3*90 per cent.) of the water is lost at 200°, the 
remainder being expelled at 410°; over sulphuric acid, or at 100°, 
there is no loss. To express the difference in the behaviour of the two 
molecules of water, a structural formula is given, the mineral being 
considered as a salt of diortliosilioic acid, ll 0 Si 2 O 7 . This formula is 
simpler than that recently proposed by Clarke (Abstr., 1894, ii, 459). 

L. J. S. 

| Analysis of Ilvaite.] Ry K. 11. Sohnkru ( Jahrb . /. Min., 1897, i, 
432 Ref.; from ln«ug.-JJib"i. Miinchm, 1894. Compare this vol,, ii, 
LOG, 147).—The methods employed in tlio analysis of several garnets 
are described in detail in the dissertation (but not in the abstract 
quoted), especially the estimation of ferrous and ferric iron by decom¬ 
posing the mineral with potassium iodide and sulphuric acid, and then 
volumotrically determining the separated iodine. This method was 
tested on ilvaito (of which the complete analysis is given below) and 
magnetite. 

SiO* FeO. Fe 3 0 8 . MuO. CaO. H s O. Total 

29*42 34*13 21*29 0*30 13*41 1*71 100*19. 

L. J. S. 

Fayalite. By George Otis Smith (Johns Hopkins Univ. Circulars, 
1894, 13, 82).—Fayalite, in perfect skeleton crystals of tabular habit, 
from the surface of a crystallised iron slag, gave a:bic = 
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0*4632 :1: 0*5835. An analysis of the crystals, by T. L. Blalock, 
agrees with the formula Fe 2 Si0 4 . 

SiO,. FeO CaO. MgO. Total. 

30*10 68*43 0*57 013 99*23 

L. J. S. 

Action of Volcanic Fumaroles on Serpentine. By Alfred 
Licroix (i Oompt . rend., 1897, 124, 513—516).—In the ravine of 
Sasaki, near Kalamaki in the Gulf of Coiinth, serpentine is overlain 
by Pliocene limestones ; and at the contact between these are volcanic 
fumaroles which give off water vapour charged with hydrogen sulphido 
and carbonic anhydride. The limestone is converted into gypsum; and 
the serpentine, by the elimination of magnesium andiron in the form of 
epsomite and melanterite, is finally converted into opal or quartz and 
chalcedony. This opal preserves the original minute structure of the 
rock, and in it the original grains of picotite are sometimes embedded. 
The less completely altered rock contains epsomito, melanterite, 
marcasite and native sulphur, and, as secondary products derived from 
the marcasite, various basic ferric sulphates. The acid rocks (rhyo¬ 
lites, <fec.) of the same district are reduced by solfataric action to the 
same end-product, here, however, with the production of various 
aluminium and alkali sulphates. L. J. S. 

[Chrome-diopside, Hornblende and Pleonaste from Montana.] 
By George P. Merrill (Proc. U.S. National Museum, 1895, 17, 
(1894), 637—673).—In a paper describing a collection of eruptive 
rocks from Gallatin, Jefferson, and Madison Counties, Montana, the 
following mineral analyses are given. 

Augite, in small green crystals from a rock related to olivine-basalt 
near Bozeman, gave analysis I (by L. G. Eakins) showing it to be a 
chrome-diopside. Dark green hornblende, which, with hyperstliene, 
forms pyroxenite between Meadow and Granite Creeks, gave II. Dark 
green pleonaste, occurring abundantly in a similar pyroxenite, gavo III 
(Eakins); sp. gr. 3*89. 

SiO, Cr„0 3 . A1 2 O i? . FeA- FoO. MnO. CaO. MgO. K s O. Na.O. 11,0. Total. 

1.52*50 1*07 2-26 2*05 2*47 tuco 21*70 17*11 0 07 0'»5 0 (51 100*22 

II. 46*14 — 17*07 8*45 not tlct. — 11*70 15*01 0*10 Ml — 00*58 

III. 0*55 2*62 62*09 2*10 17*50 trace 0*10 15*01 — — — 100 09 

L. J. 18. 

Jadeite from “Tibet.” By Max Bauer (Jahrb. / Mm., 1897, i, 
258—259. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 310),—The presence of nepholito 
in the jadeite from “ Tibet,” described in the previous paper {loo. ciL), 
suggested that nephelite might be a constituent of crystalline schists as 
well as of igneous rocks ; this is now confirmed by the presenco of some 
chlorite-schist on one of the new specimens examined by the author. 
Chemical and optical tests of this chlorite were made. L. J. S, 

[Augite from Madras.] By Thomas II. Holland (Quart. Jburn. 
Geol. Soc 1897, 53, 405—419).—In a petrological paper, the following 
analysis (I) is given of pale brown augite, which, with a plagioclaso 
near labradorite, and a ground-mass of micropegmatite, forms an augite- 
diorite dyke at the Seven Pagodas, Ghingelput district, Madras Presi¬ 
dency. The bulk analysis of the rock is given under II. 
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Si0 3 . TiO a . A1 2 0 8 . Fc 2 0 3 . FoO. MnO. CaO. MgO. NogO. K 3 0. H 2 0. P 2 0 5 . Total. 

t. 50*02 — 5-61 15*151 — trace 14*81 12*01 0*96 " 0*76 — 99*81 

II. 51*15 0*41 35*92 9*31 2*87 0*09 10*40 6*48 1*19 1*61 0*11 0*06 99*66 

L. J. S. 

American Kaolins. By Charles Frederic Mabery and Otis T. 
Klooz (Journ. Amer. Ghem . Soe. 9 1896, 18, 909—915).—Eleven 
analyses are given of American pottery clays; these are compared 
with the best German and English china clays. They all contain 
free silica, 1 *33—80*30 per cent. The purest kaolin, from Woodbridge, 
Middlesex Co., N.J., gave 

SiO s . AI a 0 3 Iron. CaO. MgO. K 2 0. Na a O. Combined H.,0. 

44*34 38*09 0*15 0*96 0*10 1*00 0*79 14-34 

L. J. S. 

Meteoric Iron. By Emil W. Cohen (Jalirb. f. Min., 1897, i, 
254—255 lief. ; from Aim. k.k. naturhist. Hofnmseums, 1895, 10, 
8L —93).—lu No. IV. of his <k Meteoric Iron Studies,” the author gives 
the results of the examination of the magnetic characters and specific 
giavity of numerous irons. 

Most irons may easily bo strongly permanently magnetised; when 
this is not the case, the iron has been heated and slowly cooled. All 
irons, when strongly heated and quickly cooled, become magnetic, and 
this magnetism is retained for some time. Toenite behaves as meteoric 
iron, but cohenite and schroibersite are rather less easily magnetised. 

In general, irons having the same chemical composition have much 
the same specific gravity ; and the specific gravities calculated from 
the composition do not vary much from the observed values. Hexa- 
hedral iron has an average sp. gr. of 7*80—7*88, and in octahedral 
iron the sp. gr. varies from 7*78 to 7*86, being greater when the 
lamellm are finer, and when more nickel is present. L. J. S. 

River Waters of Bohemia. By Joseph IIanamann (Jahrb. j\ 
Min 1897, i, 289—291 Ref. ; from Archiv naiurw. Lcrndes. Bohnien^ 
1894, 9, No. 4, 102 pp.).—Numerous analyses are given of the waters 
of the River Eger and its tributaries. Those show the variation in 
the mineral constituents of waters collected from different geological 
formations, for example, from pliyllitos, granites, basalts, <fec. Analyses 
of water, taken from several points between the source and the mouth 
of the river, show that almost all the bases and acids, with the excep¬ 
tion of silica, increase in amount towards the mouth. The total solids 
vary at different seasons of the year. The composition of the water 
of the Eger is compared with that of other rivers. L. J. S. 

Water from Wells in the Nubian Desert. By Emily A. Aston 
(Quart. Journ. Geol. Soo., 1897, 53, 374—375).-—As an appendix to a 
paper by II. G. Lyons on the geology of a portion of the Nubian 
Desert, the following analyses are given of water from the wells sunk 
in the saud-and-gravol detritus of the Desert. I, Murrat Wells. 
II, Bir Tilat Abda, caUed by the Arabs a ‘ bitter 9 well. Ill, Bir Ab 
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SiOo. Fc a 0 3 +A] 3 0* Ca. Mg. Ha. K. S0 4 . 01. NO*. Total. 

1.1-28 0-26 87*76 5*81 61*38 32*08 176*23 61*79 1 86 377 45 

II. 3*36 4-36 31*19 6*74 63*88 30*41 182*52 21*42 1*88 345*76 

III. 2*48 0*96 37*95 6 89 21 91 11*18 142*47 28*05 trace 251*89 

‘Total solid matter* found by direct evaporation, 410*5, 359*5, 
253*5; CaC0 3 ,H 2 C0 3 , 82*04, 28*79, 10*56 respectively. The above 
results are in grains per gallon. Free ammonia, 0*378, 0*105, 0*199 ; 
albuminoid ammonia, 0*185, 0*173, 0*260, respectively, in parts per 
million. L. J. S. 

Mineral Water from Pennsylvania By A. E. Bobinson and 
Charles Frederic Mabery ( Journ . Amer . Ohem . Soc ., 1896, 18, 
915—918).—Mineral springs having therapeutic qualities occur in the 
north-western portion of Pennsylvania; the following analyses are of 
waters from Conneautville, in Crawford Co. Water from surface 
springs at this place, which are representative of the springs of the 
region, gave, in grains per gallon; K o C0,0*985 ; Li 2 C0 3J 0*002; 
NaCl, 0*925 ; CaH 2 (C0 3 ) 2 ,2 879 ; CaSO A , 1*291; MgCl 2 , 0*204; FeC0 3 , 
0*743 ; SiO,, 0*233; 11 2 S, trace; total solids, 6*586. Sp. gr., 1*0002 
at 20°. “ " ' 

Bittern water from a boiing 2,667 feet in depth gave, in parts per 
100,000: KC1, 755*6; LiCl, 80*3; AmCl, 216*6; NaCI, 14,430*0; 
KBr, 245*7 ; KI, 2*96 ; MgOl*, 3096*0 ; CaCl 2 , 11,880*0 ; CaS0 4 ,11*1 ; 
FeCO s , 163*5 ; A1C1 3 , 31*1 ; Sib 2 , 4*6 ; H 2 S, 0*05 ; total solids, 30,536. 
Sp. gr., 1*205 at 15°. This water is remarkable on account of the 
presence of large amounts of ammonium chloride, potassium iodide, 
and lithium. Caesium and rubidium are absent. L. J. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Action of Albumoses and Peptones in Intravascular In¬ 
jections. By Edmond Fiquet (Compt. rend., 1897,124,1371—1371).— 
Peptones prepared in the usual way were dissolved in a small quantity 
of water, the albumins, albumoses, and albumotoxins precipitated 
by ammonium sulphate, and alcohol avldod until tho alcoholic strength 
of the liquid was 68—70°. The filtrate was then concentrated, 
dialysed, and the peptones precipitated by strong alcohol. 

Albumoses, prepared by the action of pancreatic juice on boef, 
were purified by first adding to their concentrated solution sufficient 
alcohol to bring its strength up to 50°, and then mixing the filtrate 
with a further quantity of alcohol to bring its strength up to 66—88°, 
when the albumoses were precipitated. 

The albumoses and peptones thus purified were injected into dogs 
and rabbits in quantities amounting in some cases to as much as 
7*7 grams per kilogram of body weight at one injection, whilst in 
others the injections were repeated on several successive days. No 
injurious effects were observed ; the coagulation of the blood was not 
prevented and there was neither narcosis nor tremors. The author 
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concludos that tho poisonous effects generally attributed to albumoses 
and pop tones are really due to albumotoxins, ptomaines, <fec., which 
havo not boon completely romovod in tho process of purification. 

C. H. B. 

Boliaviour of some Varieties of Sugar in the AniTn^i Or¬ 
ganism, By Fritz Voit (Bled. Cenlr., 1897,26, 384—385; from 
A r enc Zeifx. Znckeruid L890, 309).—Dextrose and levulose are both 
sugars which produce glycogen; whether galactose belongs to the 
group is doubtful, but, in any case, it is much less favourable to the 
production of glycogen than are dextrose and levulose. Formation of 
glycogen from di- and poly-saccliaridos deponds on their behaviour in 
tho intestinal canal, whore they are decomposed into simple sugars 
which may, or may not, belong to tho class which yields glycogen. 

Cane-sugar is inverted, in the intestinal canal, into dextrose and levu- 
loso from which glycogen is produced. Maltose behaves similarly, 
whilst the behaviour of lactoso is not yet established. 

Tho migration of tho various sugars to tho urine also depends on 
the ferinen lability and production of glycogens. Whilst grape sugar, 
which ferments readily, must be consumed in large quantity to show 
sugar in the urine, a separation of sugar takes place after very small 
doses of sorbose, which does not ferment. 

Mxperimeuts with animals, in which sugars were injected subcutane¬ 
ously, showed that dextrose and levuloso produced glycogen, whilst 
with cane-sugar and lactoso there was only a slight formation of 
glycogen. Further experiments showed that dextrose, levulose, and 
galactose did not appear in human urine, being rapidly decomposed in the 
organism. When tho disaccharidos, saccharose, and lactose were injected, 
ilio whole amount was recovered in the urine, whilst maltose disappeared. 

11 is Kupposod that maltose is either attacked by the cells, or else that 
it is converted, in the liver, into glycogen either directly or indirectly. 

1ST. II. J. M. 

Composition of Milk and Milk Products. By Henry Droop 
ItK'iiMOND (Awth/nl, 22, 1897, 93—95).—Tho author gives the average 
composition of 11,633 samples of milk taken from railway chums on 
arrival at the depots of tho Aylesbury Dairy Oo. during 1896. 

Tho result, again show that tho nou-fatty solids are fairly constant, 
varying from 8*7 to 9*1 per cent. In a few instances, they were as 
low as 7*5 to 8*4 per cent., but in such abnormal milks, which are 
rarely met with, tho ash ib much higher than would have been the 
case if tho deficiency in non-fatty solids had been caused by watering. 
Tho lowest fat recorded is 3*4.0 per cent. 

Analyses of cream and butter are also given. L. de K. 

Colostrum Pat. By Boeert Eiohloff (Bied. Omtr ., 1897, 26, 
385—386; from Mikhity., 1897, No. 6, 67).—The fat was separated 
in tho following manner:—Tho colostrum was well mixed with water 
(3 parts), left for eightoon hours, and the creamy layer removed. This 
was kept at 4°, for 8 hours, and churned for 35 minutes, after which 
the butter was washed as usual. The butter was of a deep golden 
colour, of almost waxy consistency, had an unpleasant odour and taste, 
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and melted at 35°. In composition, it resembled ordinary butter 
except that the percentage of proteids (1*71) was higher, and the per¬ 
centage of ash (0*05) lower. By fractional separation with other, the 
fat was separated into a white, crystalline mass, comparatively sparingly 
soluble in ether, and a readily soluble, dark yellow oil, the colouring 
matter of which the author supposes to be identical with that of urine. 

The yield of fat was 70 per cent, of the colostrum. Sp. gr. = 
0*8648—0*8665; melting point = 37*6. 1ST. H. J. M. 

Analysis of Urine: Thermo-optically Positive and Negative 
Diabetic Sugar. By Frederic Landolph (Conyri. rend., 1897, 125, 
118—119).—Diabetic urine ferments with great rapidity even at the 
ordinary, or lower, temperatures, and this is characteristic of the true 
diabetic sugar, the reducing power of which is double that of glucose. 
This sugar is thermo-optically positive, and when its solution is boiled, 
the rotatory power is increased, often by several degrees. The quantity 
of sugar corresponding with the result obtained by fermentation is 
generally in agreement with that indicated by the polaristrobometor, 
but the results with Fehling’s solution are too high, and are variable 
and misleading. The cuprous oxide reduced by diabetic sugar differs 
both in colour and physical condition from that reduced by ordinary 
glucose. 

Diabetic sugar is always accompanied by a certain quantity of a 
thermo-optically negative sugar, which, like glucose, partially or com¬ 
pletely loses its positive rotatory power when its solution is boiled. 
It ferments much more slowly than the diabetic sugar, but is not 
identical with glucose; it generally precedes diabetes. C. H. £>. 

Formation of Hippuric Acid in the Animal Organism. By 
F. W Theodor C. Pfeiffer and Wilhelm Eder ( Landw. Vermchs- 
1897, 49, 97—144).—The results of previous experiments in¬ 
dicated the probable relation between pentoses consumed in food and 
the formation of hippuric acid (Abstr., 1896, ii, 443). 

In the experiments now described, a horse was fed with ordinary 
food (clover and meadow hay, oats and salt), both alone, and in con¬ 
junction with quinine hydrochloride (10 and 20 grams), calomel (3 and 
5 grams), and pentoses (500 grams of cherry gum) respectively; during 
one period the horse was rubbed with mustard spirit (5 por cent., 100 
grams per day). During the experiment, which lasted about throe 
and a half months, the amount of water consumed was recorded, and 
the amount of urine, its sp. gr., the amounts of nitrogen, hippuric acid, 
sulphuric acid, ethylsulphuric acid, and phosphoric acid were deter¬ 
mined each day. 

The results of the experiments point to the following conclusions. 
The decomposition of proteids cannot be the only source of the non- 
nitrogenous constituents of hippuric acid, whilst the resorbed pentoses 
have considerable effect in the production of hippuric acid. Interrupted 
formation of hippuric acid must be attributed either to a reduction of 
certain hitherto unknown processes of decomposition in the intestines 
(connected, possibly, with the digestion of cellulose), or else to meta¬ 
bolic processes subsequent to resorption in the intestines. 

The pentoses of cherry gum were almost completely digested; this 
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agrees with the observation'! of Gotzo and Pfeiffer (Joe. dt.) in ex¬ 
periments with shoop. IT. H. J. M. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Fermentation in Solid Materials. By Th. Schloesing, Junr. 
ifiompt, tend., 1897, 125, 40—43). —In the case of fermentations in 
solid materials such as soil, farmyard manure, bobacco, and the like, it 
is commonly observed that the rate of fermentation first increases, 
then diminishes, and finally the change almost ceases, although the 
fermentable material is by no means exhausted. If, however, the 
material is well agitated and broken up, fermentation begins again 
and the same series of phenomena is observed, and this may be 
repeated several times. 

Examination of the air in contact with the material shows that the 
cessation of activity is not due to absence of oxygen. Further, if all 
the gas is pumped out of the material and its pores, and fresh air is 
admitted, the effect, without agitation and breaking up, is almost mV, 
whilst, on tho other hand, agitation has a marked effect on the activity 
of some anflcrobic fermentations. It would seem, therefore, that the 
renewed activity of the ferment is due to the mechanical disturbance 
and not to aeration, but exactly how tho disturbance acts has yet to 
bo ascertained. C. H. B. 

Formation of Diastase. By Wi&helm Pfeffer (Bied. Centr 
1897, 26, 400—401 ; from Ber . Matkem.-phys. Klas&e Icgh Sachs. GeseL 
Wissens. Leipzig).—Penicillium glaucttm, Aspergillus niger , and Bac¬ 
terium megatherium were cultivated in liquid media containing the 
necessary mineial matter, ammonium nitinte, and more or less 
sugar or other carbon compounds; starch was employed to detect 
diastase. Lt was found that the production of diastase diminished 
with increased amounts of sugar; in tho case of Penicillium glaucivm, 
diastase ceased to bo formed in presence of 15 or 10 per cent, of cane- 
hiigu*, and even with l"5 per cent, tho starch was only slightly at¬ 
tacked. Similar results wero obtained with Bacterium megatherium, 
whilst Aspergillus niger produced diastase oven in presence of 30 per 
cent, of cane-sugar, although in diminished quantity. 

With regard to tho effect of different sugars in checking the forma¬ 
tion of diastase, cane-sugar and dextrose were the most active, maltose 
loss active. 

Quinic acid (3—10 per cent.), glycerol, and tartaric acid were with¬ 
out any conspicuous effect on cultivations of Penicillium glcmcum 9 and 
Aspergillus niger, 

Ln cultivations containing poptone, instead of ammonium nitrate, 
greater amounts of sugar are required to check the production of dias¬ 
tase. 3ST. H, J. M. 

Oxidising Action of Manganese Salts: Constitution of Oxy 
dases. By Carriei, Bum hand (Compt. rend., 1897, 1355—1358).— 
Bee this vol., ii, 493. 
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Action of Guaiacol on the Germination of Spores of Asper¬ 
gillus fomigatua By Em. Botjlanger-Datjsse («/. Phmm; 1897, 
[vi], 5, 332—335 and 386—388).—The spores were sown on a steri¬ 
lised slice of carrot covered with water, or in Baulin’s liquid; in the 
former case, when 7 c.c. of distilled water was present, an addition of 
4—5 drops of a 5 per cent, solution of guaiacol in glycerol was capable 
of preventing all traces of development. In the second series of 
experiments, when 7 c.c. of Baulin’s liquid was used, the addition of 
3—4 drops of the same antiseptic solution prevented germination. 

J. J. S. 


Composition of Haricots, Lentils, and Peas. By Balland 
( Covnpt . rend., 1897, 126, 119—121).—The following results were 
obtained :— 

Haueots 

Minimum. Mauiiuun 

10-00 20*40 


Water. 

Nitrogen com¬ 
pounds. 

Fats. 

Sugars and 
starches ... 

Cellulose. 

Ash. 


13*81 

25*16 

0*98 

2*46 

52*91 

60*98 

2*46 

4*62 

2 38 

4*20 


Tjoutita 


Minimum 

M winram 

11-70 

13-50 

20-32 

24-24 

0 58 

1-45 

56-07 

62-45 

2-96 

3-56 

1-99 

2 66 


Teis. 

Minimum. Maumi in 

10-60 14-20 

18*88 23*48 

1*22 1*40 

56*21 61*10 

2*90 5*52 

2*26 3*50 


The minimum of nitrogen compounds and maximum of fats in the 
case of haricots are found only in very large Spanish haricots ; with 
all other varieties, the variations are smaller and are similar to those 
obtained with peas and lentils. The germs, as in the case of beans, 
contain a high proportion of nitrogen compounds and very little fat. 
Egyptian lentils are the richest in nitrogen, and, as a rule, the small 
varieties of lentils are richer in nitrogen than the large ones. Pea*, 
as Poggiale pointed out, contain the highest proportion of nitrogen 
before they have reached maturity. Haricots, lentils, and peas have 
the same acidity as beans; they lose only from 7 to 9 per cent, by 
decortication; and they undergo no change in chemical composition, 
even when kept for a long time, although the proportion of water that 
they will absorb, which at first is about 100 per cent, of their weight, 
diminishes with tlieir ago. 0. 11. B. 

Composition of Potatoes. By If. Ooudon and L. Bussarp 
{Gompt. rend; 1897, 125, 43—46).—The potato, after the skin has 
been removed, consists of three distinct layers, which differ in com¬ 
position, namely, the cortical layer, the external medullary layer, and 
the internal medullary layer. The first contains the highest proportion 
of starch and the lowest proportion of water and nitrogenous matter, 
the last contains the highest proportion of nitrogenous matter and 
water and the lowest proportion of starch, whilst the middle layer is 
intermediate in composition. The proportion of starch in the cortical 
layer may be twice as great as in the innermost layer, whilst the 
quantity of nitrogenous matter in the innermost layer may be 28 
per cent, more than in the cortical layer, the exact differences varying 
with the variety of potato. 
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The culinary valuo of potatoes is directly proportional to the quantity 
of nitrogenous compounds and inversely proportional to the quantity 
of starch that they contain, and may be measured by the ratio between 
these quantities, the ratio being from 17 to 25 for the best tubers in 
1895 and below 8 for the worst. The tendency of the tubers to retain 
their shape and size when boiled in water, instead of swelling up and 
becoming floury, is not dependent on the proportion of starch or the 
size of the starch grains, or on the presence of pectic substances, but 
is determined by the proteids present. The resistance is greater the 
higher the proportion of proteids, and is measured by the ratio 
proteids/starch, the value of this ratio being 14'0 to 8*6 in the most 
resistant varieties, and from 8-0 to 6*6, or even as low as 4*3, in the 
varieties that disintegrate most readily. 

It follows that, for table purposes, the aim should be to cultivate 
varieties low in starch and with a thin cortical layer, whilst for indus¬ 
trial purposes, a thick cortical layer and a higli percentage of starch are 
desirable. C. H. B. 

Effect of Manuring Peaty Meadows on the Am ount of 
Water, Potash, and Phosphoric Acid in the Crops. By H. A. 
Moritz Fleischer (Died. Centr., 1897, 26, 143—447; from MitteiL Yer. 
Ford. Moorkullwr., 1896, No. 24, 453—462; 1897, No. 7, 129—139).— 
Application of kainite and phosphates to peaty soil raised the amount 
of water in the crop by 6 per cent, (average of 4 years). When potash 
alone was applied, the amount of water in the crop was scarcely changed, 
and similar results were obtained by the exclusive application of phos¬ 
phates. The increase in the amount of water is ascribed to increased 
growth of leguminous herbage, and of varieties of grasses containing more 
water, in the place of driergrasses,and also to increase in the size of leaves, 
by which evaporation, and the taking up of water, would be increased. 
As regards the effect of potash and phosphate manuring on the amounts 
of these constituents in hay, as compared with the amounts in un- 
mnnurod hay, the results varied according to the soil. On heavy soil, 
tko percentages were raised as follows:—K a O, 0-32; P 2 0 5 ,0*35 per cent.; 
on medium soil, tlio riso was K 2 0 - 0*53, P 2 <)- = 0*30 pei cent.; on light 
soil, KjjO — 0 89, 3y ~ 0*23 por coni. In the Bothams ted grass experi¬ 
ments (Jour. Roy . Ayr. tioc. Fng., 1858, 19, 552 ; 1859, 20, 228 and 
398), fcho percentage of potash in hay was raised from 1*20 to 1*94 per 
coni., tho porcenlago of phosphoric acid from 0*29 to 0*41, under the 
inlluonco of mineral manure including potash and phosphates. 

Exclusive application of potash manure increased the percentage of 
potash iu hay from 1*15 to 2*22 per cent., whilst the exclusive applica¬ 
tion of phosphates lowered the percentage of potash to 1*08. With 
both manures together, tho percentage of potash in the hay did not 
rise above 1*71. 

Phosphatic manure alone increased tho percentage of phosphoric acid 
in the hay from 0*48 to 0*84 per cent.; potash manure alone lowered 
the percentage to 0*40. With potash and phosphates together, the 
highest percentage of phosphoric acid in the hay was 0*81. 

N. H.J.M. 
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Estimation of Carbonic Anhydride in Atmospheric Air, and 
the Dissociation of Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate. By Isidor 
Rosenthal ( Ghem . Gentr ., 1896, i, 1142 — 1143; from Bitz-Ber. Phys . 
Med. Boc. Erlang&n,t 27, 74—84).—The principle of the method is the 
measurement of the volume of air required to remove the colour of 
20 c.c. of N/1000 soda solution mixed with phenolphthalein. The 
apparatus is not fully described, but seems to resemble that of Schulz 
(Abstr., 1892, 533), with the addition of an inclined mirror and the 
exclusion of side light, by which means the moment of decolorisation 
is more exactly observed. When the proportion of carbonic anhydride 
is somewhat above the normal, the decolorisation is sharp, but with 
0*04 per cent., the tension of dissociation of the sodium hydrogen car¬ 
bonate exceeds the partial pressure of the carbonic anhydride in the 
air, so that complete decolorisation does not occur, and a tint remains 
which can be imitated by a highly dilute solution of carmine. Such a 
solution serves, therefore, as a standard. M. J. S. 

Apparatus for Estimating Sulphur in Coal-Gas. By Ferdinand 
Fischer (Zeit. angw. Ghem 1897, 302—303).—Fifty litres of the gas 
are burned from a bunsen burner, and the products of combustion 
passed through an apparatus consisting of a tube provided with six 
bulbs, inclosed in a larger tube through which a current of cold 
water flows. The liquid condensed in the bulb tube runs out through 
a narrow tube at the lower part of the apparatus, where it is collected 
in a flask. Sufficient hydrogen peroxide is added to the condensed liquid 
to oxidise the sulphurous acid, and the sulphuric acid is titrated by 
means of N/10 alkali, or estimated gravimetrically. 

The apparatus may also be used for estimating sulphur in petroleum. 

L. de K. 

Microchemical Reaction for Nitric Acid. By J. L. C. 
Schboeder van DEB Kolk (JaJvrb. f. Min., 1897, i, 219).—The 
following test, which is somewhat similar to that proposed by Brauns 
(this vol., ii, 343), has been used by the author for several years. The 
substance to be tested is placed with a drop of sulphuric acid in the 
hollow in a glass slide, and from the cover-glass hangs a drop of 
barium hydroxide solution; when nitric acid is driven off, typical 
crystals of barium nitrate appear in the drop on the cover-glass. As 
the substance tested does not come in contact with the barium 
solution, the presence of sulphates, phosphates, &c., does not affect the 
result. L. J. S. 

Estimation of Hydrochloric Acid in the Gastric Juice. By 
Hermann Strauss (Ghem. Gmto\, 1896, i, 1024—1025; from I). Arch. 
Klin . Med., 56, 87—120).—Dimethylamidoazobenzene, recommended 
by Topfer for this purpose (Abstr., 1894, ii, 262), is ten times as 
sensitive as Congo red paper for the detection of free hydrochloric 
acid, but owing to the somewhat wide limits of the change from red 
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to yellow, the recognition of the neutral point is influenced by the 
differently developed sense of colour estimation in individuals. A 
1 per cent, aqueous solution of Congo red is still more sensitive, and 
is best used by testing drops removed from the liquid under titration 
(Topfer method), taking as the neutral point that at which a bluish- 
black colour is no longer observed in the contact zone of the two 
drops. Acid phosphate solutions, with both these indicators, produce 
changes which may be mistaken for those caused by highly dilute 
acids, as do also organic acids, especially lactic acid, when present in 
such proportions as occur in pathological human gastric Juice. Topfer*s 
method of estimating the loosely combined hydrochloric acid with 
alizarin demands a highly developed power of recognising colour 
changes. In any case, a quantitative comparison of the amount of 
free hydrochloric acid with the total acidity affords a better means of 
judging whether the composition of the secretion exceeds the normal 
limits than a mere estimation of the total acidity with the qualitative 
detection of free hydrochloric acid. M. J. S. 

Detection of Traces of Fluorine in Beer. By Wilhelm 
WiNDiscn ( Ghem . Gentr., 1896, ii, 60 ■ from Wchschr. Brauerei , 13, 
449).—A litre of the beer (more or less according to the proportion of 
fluorine) is deprived of carbonic anhydride, filtered, heated to boiling, 
and mixed with 400 c.c. of hot lime-water. The clarified upper liquor 
is drawn off, and the precipitate collected on a linen filter, dried as 
far as possible by wrapping in the linen and pressing between filter 
paper, transferred to a platinum crucible, dried, and ignited. It is 
then pulverised in the crucible, moistened with 3 drops of water, and 
1 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid added, the escaping gas being 
allowed to act on a large watch glass which has been coated with wax 
and etched through in the usual manner ; the watch glass is cooled by 
ice-cold water. It is admitted that the whole of the fluorine is not 
contained in the precipitate, but that a further amount can be thrown 
down by a second treatment with lime water. M. J. S. 

Detection of Soda or Borax in Milk. By P. Solomin (Chew. 
Gentr., 1890, ii, 66 ; from Ilyg. llundsclt , 6, 445, Ilyg. Inst . Berlin). — 
The author has tested a method suggested by Tscherbakoff, which 
consists in simply mixing the milk with an equal volume of 93 per 
cent, alcohol. Normal milk yields a coarse clot in, at most, lialf-a- 
minute. The clotting is delayed for 5 minutes by the presence of 
0-06 per cent, of soda (Tschorbakoff says 0*02) and the clot is then a 
finely divided one. In milk 24 hours old, 0*1 per cent, of soda is 
required to hinder the coagulation, and 0*2 per cent, after 48 hours. 
Borax behaves similarly; 0*08—0*1 per cent, being the minimum that 
can be detected. M. J. S. 

Rapid Method for the Estimation of Boric Acid in Milk. By 
Georges DENiGtis (J. Fharm ., 1897, [vi], 6, 49—54).—Although, 
according to Farrington (this vol., ii, 194), a solution of boric acid in 
milk shows a greater acidity than when the same amount of acid is 
dissolved in water, yet the author finds that, for solutions containing 
1, 2, or 3 grams of boric acid per litre, the solutions in milk do not 

YOL. LXXII. ii 37 
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exhibit so great an acidity as do corresponding solutions in water 
mixed with glycerol. The greater acidity in milk is due to milk-sugar. 
The method recommended is as follows. Twenty c.c. of milk is placed 
in each of two flasks, to one of which 2 or 3 drops of phenolphthalein and 
sufficient N/10 sodium hydroxide to cause a permanent pink tint are 
added ; 10 c.c. of a mixture of equal volumes of ethylic alcohol (90°) 
and glycerol is then added, and subsequently sufficient N/10 sodium 
hydroxide to bring back the pink colour which had disappeared. If 
n = the number of c.c. of N/10 alkali required in the second case, 
then 0*15 gives in grams the amount of boric acid in 1 litre of 
milk. The amount is correct to 1 or 2 decigrams. If the milk con¬ 
tains more than 3 grams of boric acid per litre, it is necessary to dilute 
beiore taking the 20 c.c. The method is only accurate when the 
amount of boric acid is below 3 grams per litre and the amount of 
milk-sugar is between 40 and 50 grams per litre. J. J. S. 

Estimation of Sodium in Presence of Potassium. By Feodor 
F. Beilstetn and O. von Blaese (Zeit. anal . Chem., 1897,30, 513 ; from 
Bull. Acad. Sci. de St. Petersbourg, 33, 209).—To the solution of the 
chlorides or nitrates, a solution of potassium antimonate is added. The 
supernatant liquid is decanted after 24 hours and the precipitate 
washed, first with a 0*7 per cent, solution of potassium acetate, and 
then with 50 per cent, alcohol. After ignition, it is weighed as 
NaSbOg. For each 100 c.c. of the decanted liquid (which must not 
contain potassium carbonate), 0*0233 gram must be added to correct 
for solubility. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Alumina in Phosphates. By Henri Lasne (Zeit. 
angio . Chem., 1897, 276—278; reply by von Grueder (Zeit. angw. 
Chem., 1897, 278).—The first author (this vol., ii, 191) claims priority 
for the use of sodium hydroxide in the separation of aluminium 
phosphate from iron and the earthy phosphates (Abstr., 1892, ii, 233), 
and states that the few alterations proposed by von Grueber cannot 
be considered as improvements, but rather the reverse. In reply, the 
latter states that he was unacquainted with Lasne’s investigation. 

L. DE K . 

New and Rapid Method for the Qualitative Separation of 
Iron, Aluminium, Chromium, Manganese, Zinc, Nickel and 
Cobalt. By Alexander E. Cushman (Amer. Chem. J., 1897, 19, 
606—607).—Precipitate with ammonium chloride, ammonia, and am¬ 
monium sulphide. Warm the well washed precipitate with moderately 
dilute hydrochloric acid in a porcelain dish; complete solution indi¬ 
cates the absence of nickel and cobalt, but if a black residue remains, 
this is dissolved by adding aqua regia. The excess of acid and chlorine 
is then expelled by evaporation, the solution made strongly alkaline 
with ammonia (after previously adding ammonium chloride in case the 
amount of hydrochloric acid used on the sulphides was small), bromine 
solution is added in excess, the whole allowed to remain a few minutes 
and filtered, giving precipitate (1) and filtrate (1). 

Thej precipitate (1), removed from the filter, is treated with potassium 
hydroxide in excess and with bromine solution, and filtered, tho filtrate 
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being (2). A portion of the residue is dissolved in hydrochloric .acid 
and tested for iron with thiocyanate 3 another portion is tested for 
manganese by fusion with sodium carbonate and nitrate. A portion 
of the filtrate ( 2 ) is acidified with hydrochloric acid, treated with excess 
of ammonium carbonate, and boiled, to see if aluminium is present ; 
another portion is tested for chromium with acetic acid and lead 
acetate. 

To the original filtrate (1), a large excess of potassium hydroxide is 
added, and the whole filtered after a few minutes. The greenish-white 
precipitate ( 2 ) is nickel, and is confirmed by the blow-pipe test with a 
bead of microcosmic salt. The filtrate (3) from this is boiled, when 
cobalt is precipitated, and is confirmed by the borax bead, whilst the 
filtered solution (4) is tested for zinc by acidifying with acetic acid 
and saturating with hydrogen sulphide, the presence of the metal being 
confirmed by igniting the precipitate with cobalt nitrate on charcoal. 

C. F. B. 

Estimation of Carbon in Iron. By Leopold Schneider (Chem. 
Centr ., 1896, i, 1026 ; from Oesterr . Zeit. Berg-IIiitt., 10, 121).—The 
author has improved his process (Abstr., 1895, ii, 531) by substituting 
phosphor-copper for the copper powder. Phosphor-copper, containing 
15 per cent, of phosphorus, is easily powdered, and burns in oxygen 
more readily than pure copper. It should be freed from iron by 
digesting for 24 hours with concentrated hydrochloric acid and wash¬ 
ing with water, and a blank combustion with 10 grams should be 
made to prove the absence of carbon. In other respects, the process is 
not altered. M. J. S. 

[Analysis of Ilvaite.] By K. H. Schnerr (Jahrb.fi Min., 1897, 
i, 432 Bef .; from Liaug.-Diss, Miinchen, 1894). See this vol.,ii, p. 507. 

Estimation of Manganese in Presence of Phosphoric Acid. 
By Georges Yiard {Bull. Soc. Chim ., 1896, [iii], 15, 973—975).—The 
method for the estimation of manganese proposed independently by 
Hannay, and by Beil&tein and Jawein consists in adding potassium 
chlorate in successive small quantities to the manganese solution, 
strongly acidified with nitric acid and heated to boiling, the piecipi- 
tated peroxide being collected, ignited, and weighed. The author calls 
attention to the fact that this method is inapplicable in presence of 
phosphoric acid, owing to the precipitation of trimanganic phosphate 
under the conditions of the experiment. A. O. O. 

Volumetric Estimation of Zinc. By K. Dement&eff (Chem. 
Gm\tr., 1896, ii, 207 3 from Pharm. Zeit . Buss., 35, 263).—The zinc 
compound, which must be freo from heavy metals, is dissolved in 
soda, and in a portion of the solution the total bases are titrated by acid, 
using as indicator tropoeolin, which gives a yellow colour with alkali, 
and orange-red with acid. In another portion, the soda alone is 
titrated with phenolphthalein, and the zinc fs calculated from the 
difference between the two titrations. M. J. S. 

Quantitative Analysis by Electrolysis. By E. Wagner (Chem. 
Centr., 1896, ii, 58—59 3 from Zeit. JSlektroteck. und Mektrochem., 2 , 

37 — 2 
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Cl3—616).— Copper. —In a platinum basin of 100 square cm. effective 
surface, with an anode of perforated platinum foil 45 mm. in diameter, 
1 gram of OnSC^ can be electrolysed ; for this purpose, the copper solu¬ 
tion is added to a solution of 4 grams of ammonium oxalate in 60 c.c. 
of water, the temperature is raised to 60°, and the solution electrolysed 
for 30 minutes with a current of 0 05 ampere; 5 c.c. of cold saturated 
solution of oxalic acid is then added, the current increased to 0*5 
amp&re, and during the next 80 minutes 5 c.c. of oxalic acid is added 
four times. Deposition is complete in 2 hours. The copper is washed 
with water and alcohol as usual, and dried for 5 minutes at 100°. 
Zinc .—The solution containing 1’5—1*8 gram of ZnS0 4 in 40 c.c. of 
water is gradually added to one of 4 grams of ammonium oxalate in 
60 c.c. The solution is heated to 55—60°, and electrolysed with 
0*2 amp&re; 15 minutes later, 5 c.c. of C per cent, tartaric acid solu¬ 
tion is added, taking care not to pour it on the anode, and during the 
next 2 hours this addition is 5 times repeated, whilst the current is 
augmented to 0*4—0*5 ampere, with an electromotive force of 3—3*2 
volts. The deposition is complete in 2—2 J hours. The zinc is washed 
and dried like the copper, but at 70°. M. J. S. 

Employment of Cupric Salts in the Analysis of Irons and 
Steels. By Adolphe Carnot and Goutal ( Compt . rend., 1897, 125, 
75—80).— Carbon. —The ordinary operation of dissolving iron or 
steel in cupric chloride for the estimation of carbon can be greatly 
accelerated, without any risk of loss of carbon, by placing in the 
bottom of the flask used a perforated disc of platinum about 11 cm. 
in diameter, and employing, for each gram of metal taken, 50 c.c. of a 
30 per cent, solution of cupric potassium chloride and 4 or 5 drops of 
hydrochloric acid. A current of carbonic anhydride is passed into the 
liquid, so that the upper part of the flask is continually filled with 
this gas. The copper solution is first placed in the flask, heated to 
boiling for a few minutes, cooled to 60°, and the iron or steel added, the 
whole being afterwards heated at 90—95°. Pine filings are dissolved in 
20 minutes, and even lumps of 5 grams are dissolved in an hour and a 
half. The residue is treated in the usual way, and should be burnt 
in oxygen without being previously dried. 

Sulphur. —When iron or steel is dissolved in very slightly acidified 
cupric potassium chloride solution under the conditions specified, all 
the sulphur remains in the insoluble residue, which is well washed and 
treated with a mixture of 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, 15 c.c. of water, and 
1 c.c. of bromine for some time in the cold, then slowly heated,and finally 
boiled. The liquid is neutralised with ammonia, re-acidified with a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid, and the sulphuric acid precipitated with 
barium chloride. The whole estimation can be completed in 3 hours. 

Phosphorus .—If the cupric potassium chloride solution is quite 
neutral, all the phosphorus remains in the residue, which is treated 
with nitric acid and bromine, filtered, boiled with some chromic acid 
to oxidise hydrocarbons, neutralised with ammonia, reacidified with 
nitric acid, and precipitated with ammonium molybdate. The precipi¬ 
tate has its normal composition. Any arsenic present is dissolved by 
the copper solution. 
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Chromium .—With a neutral copper solution, the chromium i&nains 
in the residue, which can he heated with sodium peroxide, the chromic 
acid being estimated in an aqueous solution of the fused mass. 

Tungsten and Titanium .—The residue left by the neutral copper 
solution is treated with hydrofluoric acid to remove silica, and then 
fused with a mixture of 4 parts of potassium nitrate and 1 part of 
potassium carbonate. Tbe product is treated with water, and the 
tungsten estimated in the solution by means of mercurous nitrate 
(Defacqz, this vol., ii, 163). The residue containing the titanium is fused 
with potassium hydrogen sulphate, dissolved in water, and mixed with 
sulphurous acid to reduce the ferric sulphate; sodium acetate is then 
added, the liquid boiled, and the titanium oxide collected and weighed. 

When there is doubt as to the nature of the precipitate, it is heated 
with a small quantity of potassium hydrogen sulphate and a few 
drops of sulphuric acid. After cooling, a crystal of quinol is added; 
titanium gives a carmine-red coloration (Levy), whilst tungsten gives 
an amethyst-violet coloration (Defacqz). 

To detect traces of tungstic acid, the residue left by the copper 
solution is washed, treated with hot concentrated ammonia, and the 
liquid evaporated to dryness. The residue is treated in the manner 
just described. 0. H. B. 

Electrolytic Analysis of Bronze and Brass. By A. Hollaed 
( Conipt . rend,, 1897, 124, 1451—1453).—Five grams of the bronze or 
brass is dissolved in a mixture of 25 c.c. of nitric acid of 3G° B. and 
15 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and the liquid is diluted to 
350 c.c. and heated nearly to its boiling point until any undissolved 
stannic oxide readily agglomerates and settles to the bottom of the 
vessel. The estimation of the copper is conducted in the manner 
previously described (this vol., ii, 161), and the residual liquid is 
evaporated nearly to dryness. The tin is precipitated as sulphide, 
washed, dissolved in ammonium sulphide, the solution evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue treated with potassium chlorato and excess of 
hydrochloric acid. The solution thus obtained is evaporated to 
dryness, dissolved in 30 c.c. of hydrochloric acid diluted with water, 
30 grams of pure ammonium oxalate added, and tho tin precipitated 
with a current of 0*7 amp6re, the liquid being kept at a temperature 
of about 90°, and the electrodes being slightly roughened. The roughen¬ 
ing is effected by depositing zinc on the electrodes, removing it bj means 
of nitric acid, and afterwards immersing the electrodes in fused potas¬ 
sium hydrogen sulphate, tho whole process being repeated if necessary. 

The liquid from which tho copper and tin have been precipitated is 
heated to expel hydrogen sulphide, evaporated almost to dryness, 
dissolved in water, neutralised with ammonia, mixed with 15 c.c. of 
a 10 per cent, ammonium citrate solution, 13-8 gram of ammonium 
acetate (or 9*4 c.c. of glacial acetic acid neutralised with ammonia), 
and 3 c.c. of glacial acetic acid; on submitting the solution to the 
action of a current of 0*6 ampere for about 12 hours, all the zinc is 
precipitated. Iron, if present, is partially precipitated with the zinc, 
but the amount is readily estimated by means of permanganate. 
Lead, if present, is precipitated as peroxide (loo. cit .). 0. H. B. 
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Electrolytic Estimation of Lead. By 0. voh Giese (C7mi. Cento., 
1896, i, 1209, 1284—1285; from Zeit. Elelctrotech. u. Mektrochem, 
2, 586—588. See Abstr., 1894, 161, 217, 480; 1895, ii, 418).— 
The author has revised the work of Kriechgauer on this subject. 
Whilst the deposition of lead as dioxide from a solution of the nitrate 
is favoured by the rise of temperature, this should not exceed 60°, 
since, at 70°, the deposition is incomplete in consequence of the decom¬ 
position of nitric acid. Between 50° and 60°, the time of deposition 
varies directly with the amount of lead present, and inversely with the 
area of the electrodes. At this temperature, a current of 0-5—1 
ampere gives the best yield, and the deposits are dense, adhere well to 
the basin, and can be dried completely at 80—100°. Electrodes with 
a matt surface are recommended. Increase of potential shortens the 
time of deposition more than increase of current; about 0*95 volt, 
being the minimum. To prevent precipitation of lead on the cathode, 
15 per cent, of nitric acid must be added to a 2*5 per cent, solution of 
lead nitrate, 17*5 per cent, of acid to a 3*75 per cent, solution of lead 
salt, and 20 per cent, of acid to a 5 per cent, solution. On a capsule 
with 180 square centimetres of surface, 5*5 grams of lead dioxide can 
be deposited. M. J. S. 

New Reactions of Vanadic Acid, Molybdic Acid, and Thio¬ 
cyanates. By W. Ellram (Chem. Centr., 1896, ii, 211, 212; from 
Sitzung&ber Naturforach. Ges. Univ. Dorpcit , 1895, 28).—A solution of 
potassium thiocyanate (1 :12,000) tieated with a vanadate and a 
trace of sulphuric acid, becomes yellow; with a little more acid, blue. 
Thiocyanates can thus be detected in saliva, serum, and milk (after 
removing albumin, &c., from the two latter by zinc sulphate). Simi¬ 
larly, vanadic acid, at a dilution of 1 :5000, can be detected by 
thiocyanate. Molybdic acid similarly treated gives yellow, orange, 
and blood-red colorations. Even at a dilution of 1:1,000,000, a rose 
colour is peiceptible. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Gold and Silver in Auriferous Minerals. By 
P. Trfchot (J. Phtrm., 1897, [vi], 5, 493—495; from Ann. Ghm . 
analyt.). —The mineial is finely ground so as to pass through a No. 80 
&ieve, and 100—200 grams of the powder is then roasted in a mnflle so 
as to destroy pyrites, arsenides, tellurides, &c., stirring from time to 
time. The roasted mineral is then transferred to a flask, covered with 
saturated bromine water, and digested for 36 hours, fresh bromino 
water being added if the liquid becomes colourless. The solution is 
now filtered, the residue well washed, and the filtrate and washings, 
after acidification with hydrochloric acid, are evaporated in a porcelain 
basin to about 200 c.c. If necessary, the solution is again filtered, 
and the gold is then precipitated by a solution of ferrous sulphate 
acidified with sulphuric add. The residue obtained above, after treat¬ 
ment with bromine water, contains the silver in the form of silver 
bromide; this can be dissolved out by concentrated ammonium chloride, 
and then precipitated in the usual way as silver bromide. J. J. S. 

Destruction of Organic Matter in Toxicology. By Antoine 
Yillters (Compt. rend., 1897, 124, 1457—1458).—The matter is 
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mixed with hydrochloric acid diluted with 2 or 3 times its volume of 
water, or less in special cases, and a few drops of a solution of 
manganese and a small quantity of nitric acid are added; the flask is 
then carefully heated, fresh quantities of nitric acid being added from 
time to time. The gases evolved consist of almost pure carbonic 
anhydride and nitrogen, and decomposition proceeds regularly without 
any foimation of obnoxious volatile products. All the softer organs 
are very rapidly destroyed, but muscular fibre requires about an hour. 
The only substance that remains unoxidised is fat, which seems to be 
partially converted into substitution products. C. H. B. 

Estimation of Dry Matter in Peat. By Heinrich C. Tryller 
(Lctndw . Yersuchs-Stcit ., 1897, 49, 145—1G1).—A number of estima¬ 
tions of dry matter in peat are given. The figures show that, for most 
purposes, sufficiently concordant results are obtained by heating at 
105°, and allowing it to cool over sulphuric acid. The very divergent 
results obtained by Puchner (Abstr., 1895, ii, 544) could not have 
been due either to oxidation or to absorption of acid vapours from 
ordinary sulphuric acid as suggested. 

A modified form of L. Meyer's air-bath was used in tho experiments, 
and is described, with sketch. 3ST. H. J. M. 

Estimation of Paraffin. By Hermann Eisenlohr ( Zeit . angw. 
Ghent., 1897, 300—302; 332—336).—The author has proved, by a large 
number of experiments, that the methods now in use for the estima¬ 
tion of paraffin, are only fit for the assay of hard paraffins; they 
utterly fail when testing soft paraffins. The following process is 
recommended when dealing with a brown-coal product containing not 
more than 14 per cent, of oily matter, and melting between 31*5° and 
60°, 0*5 gram of the sample is dissolved in 100 c.c. of absolute alcohol; 

25 c.c. of water is slowly added, stirring, meanwhile, with a thermometer, 
and the vessel is placed in a freezing mixture made of equal parts of 
ice and salt, so as to cool the mixture to -18 or -20°. After a 
short time, the paraffin has quantitatively separated, and is then col¬ 
lected on a filter previously dried at 35°; the funnel is, of course, 
placed in an apparatus, the temperature of which does not exceed 
- 18°. Tho precipitate is washed with alcohol of tho same strength, 
until the filtrate no longer becomes turbid on adding water; the filter 
and contents are then dried to constant weight in a vacuum at 
35—40°; this generally takes from 6 to 8 hours. L. he K. 

Detection of “ Rosin Oil ” in Turpentine. By A. Aicinan (GompU 
vend., 1897, 124, 13G7—1368).—The method previously described 
(Abstr., 1890, 422) is not applicable when the proportion of “rosin 
oil" is below 2 per cent. When pure turpentine is distilled, the 
rotatory power of the successive fractions diminishes, and the same 
phenomenon is observed with turpentine mixed with rosin oil, but in 
the latter case the residuo left m the retort has a much lower rota¬ 
tory power than the corresponding residue from the pure substance. 
For example, the residue of 70 c.c. from 250 c.c. of pure turpentine, 
had a rotatory power of -51*5°; the corresponding residue from 
turpentine adulterated with 3 per cent, of rosin oil, had a rotatory 
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power of only -36-21°, whilst with 5 per cent, of rosin oil, the 
rotatory power was only - 28-6°. 

When n per cent, of rosin oil is introduced into turpentine, the 
rotatory power of a similar residue, in a column 200 mm. long, is 
reduced by at least n X 5° 30'. Further, by distilling at 100° under a 
pressure of 60 mm., it is possible "to obtain a dextrogyrate residue 
from a turpentine containing only 0*5 per cent, of rosin oil. 

C. H. B. 

Estimation of Chloroform in Viscera. By Bernhard 
Fischer (Zeit, amah Chem, , 1897, 36, 549; from Jahresb . chem. 
Untersuchunysamts tier Stciadt Breslau, April, 1894, to March, 1895). 
—After the viscera have been distilled with water until all the 
chloroform has passed over, the distillate is mixed with potassium 
carbonate, warmed to 60°, and washed air aspirated, first through 
the liquid, then through a combustion tube heated to bright redness, 
and finally through a solution of silver nitrate. In chloroform 
poisoning, the chloroform is found chiefly in the blood and brain. In 
all cases, its presence must be confirmed by the isonitrile reaction. 

M. J. S. 

Examination of Chloroform. By Auguste B£hal and Maurice 
Francois {J. Pharm., 1897, [vi], 5, 417—424).—It is well known 
that pure chloroform cannot be kept for any length of time, as it 
decomposes in contact with air and in presence of sunlight, evolving 
carbonyl chloride; the admixture of a little alcohol, however, pre¬ 
vents the decomposition taking place. The author has examined a 
number of specimens of chloroform, and finds that the only impurities 
are water and alcohol. The water causes the chloroform to partially 
solidify when cooled to between - 20° and - 40°. An accurate method 
of estimating the amount of alcohol present is desciibed; for this purpose, 
the chloroform is shaken with strong sulphuric acid, and the alcohol is 
thus removed in the form of ethyl hydrogen sulphate; when the acid 
extract is boiled with water, this is decomposed, and the alcohol can be 
distilled off and estimated by oxidation to acetic acid. J. J. S. 

Estimation of Maltose in Worts. By Ludwig Braun {Chem, 
Genir ., 1896, ii, 67—68; from Zeit ges. Brauir., 19, 241, 254).—The 
conventional method laid down in 1890 by the Vienna Conference is 
in many respects incomplete. Experiments show that the estimation 
should take place as soon as possible after the clarifying of the wort. 
The choice of vessels is important. The conference prescribed capsules 
of 13 cm. diameter; the use of capsules 9 cm. diameter, which givo tho 
same results, is general, but they should always be covered when in 
use. Shallower basins give lower results. Glass vessels do not givo 
the same results as those of porcelain, either from their different heat 
conductivity, or from the difference in the surface exposed. In accord¬ 
ance with the Vienna instructions, the Fehling’s solution should first 
be heated to boiling, then the wort added, and the boiling continued 
for 4 minutes. Filtration should take place immediately, without the 
addition of the 50 c.c. of cold water prescribed by Kusserow, which 
leads to lower numbers. Kjeldahl’s method (Abstr., 1896, ii, 580) 
gives widely different results, mainly in consequence of the longer 
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heating, and the author gives tho preference to the Vienna method, if 
the above precautions are observed. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Milk-Sugar in Milk. By IIenry Droop Rich¬ 
mond and L. Kidgell Boseley {Analyst, 22, 1897, 98—100).—The 
authors have recalculated the figures on the strength of ■which Wiley 
and Ewell (Abstr., 1896, ii, 628) recommended their process for the 
estimation of lactose in milk, and have found them to be erroneous, so 
that the experimental error is about twice as great as those chemists 
supposed. 

A slight modification of Vieth’s process is described; this consists in 
clarifying the sample with mercuric nitrate and then making a correc¬ 
tion for the volume of the deposit. To 100 c.c. of milk, 3 c.c. of acid 
mercuric nitrate is added to compensate for the volume of tho proteids 3 
as much water as corresponds with the fat multiplied by 1 * 113 then, 
again, as much water as corresponds with one-tenth of the degrees of 
specific gravity, and also a sufficient volume of water to reduce scale 
readings to percentages of milk-sugar. So if a milk contain 3*7 per 
cent, of fat and has a specific gravity of 1*0325, then 3 + 4*1 + 3*25 +10 
(if a Mitscherlich half-shadow polariscope is used) =20*35 c.c. must be 
added to 100 c.c. of the sample. In this way, calculation is dispensed 
with. L. de K. 

Estimation of Starch in Cereals. By Leon Lindet {Bull. Soc. 
Chifii., 1896, fiii], 15, 1163—1164).—The grain, about 10 grams in 
weight, after being bruised, is transferred to a conical flask, covered 
with a solution containing 1*5 per cent, of hydrogen chloride and 
2 per cent, of pepsin, and the whole kept for 12—24 hours at 40—50°. 
The pepsin serves to destroy the gluten, which forms a network round 
the starch granules, and the hydrochloric acid prevents the action of 
the diastase on the starch. The flask is occasionally shaken, and the 
contents are then poured oh to a piece of silk such as is used for 
dressing flour (No. 80—100), the silk is folded and then kneaded 
several times with fresh quantities of water until no more starch 
escapes from the silk. The combined amylaceous liquids aremixed with a 
little formaldehyde or mercuric chloride and then poured on to a tared 
filter. Tho filtration is tedious, and may bo hastened by the addition 
of a weighed quantity of washed and calcined pumice. J. J. S. 

Estimation of Starch in Sausage Meat. By Joseph Mayrhofeu 
{Chem. Centr., 1896, ii, 70 3 from Forsc/i.-Ber. Lcbetis unit Hire Bez. z , 
Hyg., 3, 141).—A quantitative estimation is necessitated by the fact 
that, in some German districts, the addition of 2—3 per cent, of farina 
is officially permitted. The author makes use of the fact established 
by Dragcndorf, that starch is insoluble in alcoholic potash, whilst 
sugar, fat, albumin, &c., are dissolved. .For this purpose, 60 grams of 
the sample is digested on the water bath with an 8 per cent, alcoholic 
potash solution. In the absence of starch, everything will dissolve 
except cellulose. The solution is diluted with hot alcohol, and the in¬ 
soluble matter collected on a filter and washed with alcohol until free 
from alkali. It is then dissolved in aqueous potash, and the solution 
acidified with acetic acid. The starch is precipitated by the addition 
of alcohol, collected, washed, dried, and weighed. M. J. S. 
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Distinctive Reaction for a- and /3-Naphthol. By Eugene Leger 
(■^ Phtirm., 1897, [vi], 5, 527—529).—A solution of sodium hypobro- 
mifco is made by diluting 30 c.o. of sodium hydroxide solution (36° B.) 
with 100 c.c. of water, then adding 5 c.c. of bromine and shaking 
v ; gorously. Two drops of the above solution are added to 10 c.c. of a 
saturated aqueous solution of a- or /3-naphthol, obtained by triturating 
the solid naphthol for some few minutes with water. In the case of 
the a-compound a dirty violet coloration, and even a precipitate, is 
formed; the imetion is very sensitive, and occurs when the naphthol 
solution is diluted with 9 volumes of water. In the case of /3-naphthol, 
a yellow coloration is developed; this gradually becomes greenish and 
then again yellow. Lf the solution of the /3-compound is diluted with 
its own volume of water, and treated in exactly the same way as 
described above, a yellow coloration is formed, but it disappears on 
shaking. By means of this test, 1 pait of a-naphthol can readily bo 
detected in 100 parts of /3-naphthol. In making the tests, freshly 
prepared solutions must be used. J. J. S. 

SchifFs Reaction with “ Acid Magenta.” By Leon Lef^yre 
(Bull. Soc. Chim.y 1896, [iii], 15, 1169—1171. Compare Cazeneuve, 
Abstr., 1896, ii, 630).—The author points out that the only difference 
in Schiff’s reaction when using “ acid magenta ” instead of rosaniline 
hydrochloride itself is that the violet colour takes a slightly longer 
time to develop. J. J. S. 

Distillation of Formaldehyde from Aqueous Solutions. By 
Norman Leonard, Harry M. Smith, and Henry Droop Richmond 
(Analyst^ 1897, 22, 92).—When distilling a solution of foimaldehyde, 
the amount of the latter found in any fraction is expressed by the 

formula, in which y represents the percentage 

of formaldehyde in the distillate and x the volume of the fraction 
expressed as percentage. 

Several analyses are given to prove the correctness of the formula, 
and also a table of the rates of distillation of formaldehyde, and of 
formic, acetic, propionic, and butyric acids. L. he K. 

Estimation of Aldehyde in Ether. By Mvubicb Francois 
(/. Pharut 1S97, [vi], 5, 521—525).—The author makes use of the 
following solution. Water lecently saturated with sulphurous an¬ 
hydride 220 c.c,, magenta solution (1 iu 1000) 30 c.c., and sulphuric 
acid (66°) 3 c.c. A mixture of 5 c.c. of pure ether, 5 c.c. of 95 per 
cent, pure alcohol, and 4 c.c. of the above solution remains colourless 
for 15 minutes; if the ether containsmore than 1/10000 part of aldehyde, 
the mixtuie assumes a reddish-violet colour, the intensity of the 
colour depending on the amount of aldehyde present. The amount of 
aldehyde in the ether is readily determined by comparing the intensity 
of the colour produced by it with that produced by 5 e.c. of alcohol 
containing 1 1000 or 1/10000 part of pure aldehyde, mixed with an 
equal volume of pure ether. J. J. S. 

Estimation of Benzaidehyde in “Kirschwasser.” ByL. Cuniasse 
and Sig. de JRACZKOWSKr (Zeit. anal Chm., 1897, 36, 403 ; from ATon. 
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sci. 9 [iv], 8, II, 915).—Two hundred c.c. of Kirschwasser is distilled as 
completely as possible, and iho distillate made up to the original volume ; 
3—4 c.c. of a freshly-prepared solution containing 2 grams of phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride and 3 grams of crystallised sodium acetate in 
20 c.c. is added, and then water to make it up to 400 c.c. The precipi¬ 
tated benzylidenephenylhydrazine is collected, washed with very dilute 
alcohol, and dissolved in 10 c.c. of absolute alcohol; the alcoholic 
solution is then evaporated in a vacuum, and the residue weighed. One 
part corresponds with 0*54 part of benzaldehyde. M. J. S. 

Recognition of Certain Organic Acids in Plants. By Armand 
Bekg and C. Gerber (Bull. Soc. Ghirn ., 1897, [iii], 15, 1050—1055. 
Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 297).—Citric acid may be detected in 
presence of oxalic, tartaric, and malic acids in the following manner. 
The dry substance is heated with 5—G parts of sulphuric acid (66° B.) 
during 1^ hour at 50—G0°, cautiously diluted with water (5 vols.), 
and extracted with ether, which is then removed, and evaporated in 
two separate portions. One part of the residue is dissolved in water 
and treated with a dilute solution of ferric chloride, which develops a 
reddish-violet coloration; the remainder is treated with a dilute, freshly- 
prepared solution of sodium nitroprusside, and subsequently with a 
drop of concentrated soda, when an intense red coloration is produced. 
These colour changes depend on the conversion of citric into acetone- 
dicarboxylic acid under the influence of sulphuric acid. 

Although the test already described (loc. cit .) is applicable to citric, 
tartaric, and malic acids, the last-named may be distinguished in 
presence of the other two on account of the solubility of the ammonium 
salt in alcohol; if ammonia is passed into an alcoholic solution of the 
acids, the residue obtained on evaporating the filtrate gives the 
indication in question only when malic acid is present. 

The authors describe their scheme for recognising organic acids in 
plants, based on these additions to existing methods. M. O. 3?. 

Simple Method of Estimating Fat in Centrifngalised Cream. 
By Mats. Weibull (Bled. Cmto\ , 1897, 26, 491—492 ; from Komjl. 
landtbr.-akad. handl. tidshr ., 189G, 370—379).—The proposed method 
depends on the relation between the amounts of fat (/) and dry 
matter (d) contained in cream. This relation is expressed by the 

equation: t+ constant. The constant being 8*7# /*= 

Mtf-9-5. 

The dry matter of the cream is determined by mixing about G grams 
with finely powdered pumice (20 c.c.) and* boating for 2i hours 
at 100°. 

A number of deteiminations were made by this method, most of 
which (71 per cent.) showed an error of less than 0*5 per cent. Only 
in one case did the error amount to 1 per cent. ET. H. J. M. 

Cryoscopy applied to the Analysis of Milk. By E. Carlin- 
panti (Gazzetta, 1897, 27, i, 460—466). — Using the Beckmann 
cryoscopic apparatus, the author shows that the freezing point of 
milk is - 0*55° to - 0*59° ; as the milk becomes changed by keeping, 
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its freezing point falls, but a milk freezing at -0*59° cannot be 
described as bad. The experiments show that the freezing point is 
quite independent of the proportion of fats or proteids present, but 
is determined by the quantity of material actually in solution ; the 
addition of a 9 per cent, lactose solution, freezing at -0*55° to 
- 0*59°, to the milk does not alter its freezing point. The freezing 
point is, however, raised by 0*05° to 0*065° for each 10 per cent, of 
water added. 

The cryoscopic method can thus be used to detect the adulteration 
of milk. W. J. P. 


Detection of Mixtures of Diluted, Condensed, or Sterilised 
Milk with Fresh Milk. By Henry Droop Eichmond and L. Kidgell 
Boseley {Analyst, 1897, 22, 95—97).—The authors base their process 
on the fact that sterilised, or diluted, unsweetened, condensed milk 
throws up its cream slowly and imperfectly; the albumin has also 
undergone alteration and the rotatory power is affected. 

One hundred c.c. of the sample is put into a creamometer for 
6 hours at 15*5° and the percentage of cream is read off. At least 
2*5 per cent, of cream should rise for every 1 per cent, of fat in the 
milk; so if the amount of the cream falls below 2 per cent, for each 1 
per cent, of fat, sterilised (or unsweetened condensed) milk is likely to 
be present. 

The albumin is then estimated by the Sebelein and Duclaux method. 
If less than 0*35 per cent, is found, sterilised milk may be considered 
to be present. Further evidence may be obtained from the result of 
a polarimetric observation; if much sterilised milk is present, the 
amount of lactose thus found will be less than that obtained by a 
gravimetric experiment. 

A fairly good quantitative approximation may be obtained by using 
the formula: 


Percentage of sterilised milk = 100 0 ' 4 ~ P^ ge nt.^ oluble albnmjn 


or from the cream rising test: Percentage of sterilised milk 


2-2 


L. DE K. 


Characterisation of Margarine by Admixture of Starch. By 
Franz Soxhlet (. Bied.-Gentr ., 1897, 26, 489—490; from MilchzeU., 
1897, No. 2, 17).—As regards the addition of starch to margarine 
instead of phenolphthalein, as recommended by the author, it is pointed 
out that whilst the limit of the iodine reaction is only reached when 
1 gram is diluted with 50,000 parts of water, the reaction is much less 
delicate in presence of milk, when 1 gram of starch in 10,000 parts of 
milk can just be detected. To detect 20 per cent, of margarine in 
butter, the milk employed in the preparation of margarine would have 
to contain 7*5 grams of starch per litre, an amount which would be 
injurious to the keeping quality of the margarine. An objection raised 
against phenolphthalein is that it can be washed out. The same holds 
for starch, which can, moreover, be destroyed by the addition of malt 
extract. Baw starch would not have this disadvantage, but at least 
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1 per cent, would have to be added to margaiine to show the iodine 
leaction. 

The detection by means of raw starch is much moie sensitive if the 
margarine is melted and the liquid underneath the fat treated with 
iodine; a reaction is then obtained with 2 grams of starch in 100 kilo¬ 
grams of margarine, or with butter containing 20 per cent, of marga¬ 
rine with 0-01 per cent, of starch. Raw starch, however, could not be 
employed with the margarine generally used in South Germany, as it 
does not dissolve in fat. 

The detection of phenolphthalein is more simple than that of starch 
when the butter has to be first melted ; and, finally, it is pointed out 
that genuine butter may easily come into contact with flour, and thus 
become liable to suspicion. N. H. J. M. 

Assay of Linseed Oil. By Walther Lippert (Zeit. angw . Chem ., 
1897, 306—307).—The paper is a ciiticism of Amsel’s pamphlet on 
linseed oil and linseed oil varnish. 

The author attaches great importance to the heating test. A good 
oil must remain clear even when heated to 300° and not give any 
flocculent deposit. The drying test depends, not only on the quality of 
the oil, but a good deal on the nature of the drier. A solution of 
manganous resinate in oil of turpentine containing a definite proportion 
of rosin and manganese might perhaps be found serviceable. 

L. be K. 

Detection of Arachis Meal and Arachis Cake in Chocolate. 
By Bilteryst (J. Pharm ., 1897, [vi], 6, 29—30).—The examination 
may be made either microscopically or chemically. In the latter case, 
the fatty matter is extracted with carbon tetrachloride, and its refrac¬ 
tive index determined in a Jean and Amagat’s oleorefractometer. 
The index for cocoa fat is -19°, whilst for arachis it is +3°. A 
mixture containing 5 per cent, of arachis has an index -18°, and one 
containing 50 per cent, an index of —7°. This test can be supple¬ 
mented by the determination of the proteids present, since chocolate 
contains 9, cocoa 18, arachis meal 20, and arachis cake about 45—47 
per cent, of proteids. J. J. S. 

Detection of Japanese Wax and Tallow in Beeswax. By 
L. 3. Lugowsky (J*. Pharm., 1897, [vi], 5, 295—296 ; from Pharm. 
Zeit. Buss ., 1896,35, 839).—The method commonly used is as follows : 
50—60 grams of tho suspected wax is distilled from a small retort, 
the distillate is washed with water and filtered, and the filtrate treated 
with a solution of lead acetate ; the formation of a precipitate proves 
the presence of some fatty matenal in the original wax. The author, 
however, recommends the following process. The suspected sample is 
heated with a solution of borax saturated in the cold; if tallow is 
present, a white turbidity is produced, and if Japanese wax is present, a 
milky liquid. When cold, a layer of fat will be found under the layer 
of wax. The tallow and Japanese wax may be further identified by 
liberating the glycerol from them, and oxidising it to formic acid by 
means of potassium permanganate. J. J. S. 

Iodine Number of Cacao Butter. By D. Holds (Zeit. anal. Chem., 
1897, 36, 381).—The maximum limit 51, given by De Negri and Fabris 
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in their monograph “ Gli Olii,” as also in the Zeit. anal. Chem., 1894,33, 
547 (Abstr., 1895, ii, 247), was quoted from the 1886 edition of Bene- 
dikt’s Analyse der Fette unci Wachsctrten, p. 253, where it is erroneously 
given as Hiibrs result. The number actually published by Hiibl was 
34. (See also Abstr., 1896, ii, 680). M. J. S. 

Detection of Tannin. By Baemes (Zeit. cmcil. Chem., 1897, 36, 
518; from Drug. Circ ., 40, 12, 308).—A solution is used containing 
1 gram of sodium tungstate and 2 grams of sodium acetate in 10 c.c. 
In acid or alkaline solutions of tannin, this produces a straw-yellow 
precipitate insoluble in water. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Tannin. By Eugen Aweng (J. Pharm ., 1897, [vi], 
5, 294—295; from Apoth. Zeit., 1896, 831).—Formaldehyde reacts with 
tannins, yielding insoluble condensation products known as ianno- 
forms. The author has made experiments in order to determine 
whether this reaction could not be made use of in the estimation of 
tannin. The results in all cases come far too low, so that the method 
is altogether inapplicable. J. J. S. 

Adulteration of Sumach. By Matteo Spica (Gazzetta, 1897, 
27, i, 349—358).—Silician sumach, especially when exported in the 
form of powder, is often largely adulterated with the leaves of a 
tamarisk (Tamarix cifricana), or of mastic (Pistachia lentiscus) ; the 
author gives various methods for detecting the fraud. 

One method consists in determining the nitrogen by KjeldahPs 
method; sumach leaves contain 0*9127 (0 87—0*98) per cent, of nitro¬ 
gen, those of T. cifricana 1*7690 (1*48—1*99) per cent., and those of 
P . lentiscus 1*6345 (1*47—2*01) per cent. 

The composition of the ash derived from the leaves of the various 
plants also affords a criterion of the purity of samples of sumach, and 
is given in the appended table. 


Sumacli. 

T. africana. 

P. lenfiscus. 

6-60 

12*40 

5*40 


Composition of Asli. 


Insoluble and Si0 2 . 

1 

i 24-05 

37*10 

6*20 

CaO.1 

[ 29*95 

8*53 

25*30 

S0 3 . 

1 4 67 

20*139 

5*218 

MgO . 

i 6*25 

9*368 

5*760 

le 3 0 3 ,Al a 0 3 ..J 

1 7*15 

7-400 

7-410 

co 2 . 

12*60 

1 *130 

13 *750 

p s o„ . 

3*044 

1*1184 

4-021 

Cl 2 . 

3T0I 

4-4050 

5*821 

k 2 o . 

6*305 

7-950 

14 604 

ISAjO . 

2*004 

2*630 

12*176 

Total . 

99*424 

99*7654 

99*760 
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Another method of detecting adulteration is afforded by applying 
Lowenthal’s method for estimating tannin. The tannin is precipitated 
from the sumach extract as “ copper tannate ” by a cupramwonium 
solution ; if the sumach is pure, this precipitate is completely soluble 
in dilute sulphuric acid, if adulterated with T. africana , a brick-red 
precipitate is left undissolved, and if sophisticated with A lentiscus , a 
whitish precipitate remains undissolved by the dilute acid. 

A colorimetric method of ascertaining the purity of sumach is also 
given, depending on the comparison of the colour of the extract with 
that of a standard solution containing 0*150 gram of safranine in a litre 
of water. Five grams of the sumach is boiled with 500 c.c., of water 
for half an hour, the liquid cooled, made up to 500 c.c. and filtered ; 
to 25 c.c. of the filtrate, in a beaker, is added 5 c.c. of basic lead ace¬ 
tate solution (having the sp. gr. 1*184 at 15° and containing about 
250 grams of basic lead acetate per litre) and 15 c.c. of caustic potash 
solution (having the sp. gr. 1*155 at 15° and containing 180 grams of 
potash per litre). The solution is then evaporated to 15 c.c., when, if 
it remains reddish-brown and practically clear, the sumach is pure; if 
the solution is yellow and contains any considerable amount of precipi¬ 
tate, foreign matter is present. The 15 c.c. of solution is now diluted 
to 250 c.c. and filtered; when examined in the Duboscq colorimeter, it 
should be of the same tint as the standard safranine solution. 

Further, on warming sumach extract with much potash and a few 
drops of molybdate solution, a chocolate brown precipitate is obtained, 
which, if T. africana is present, is greenish by reflected light, and has 
a yellowish-brown reflex if sumach or mastic alone be present. 

W. J. P. 

Estimation of Aloin in Aloes. By G. L. Schaefer {J. Fharm ., 
1897, [vi], 5, 296 ; from Fharm . ZeiL, 1897, 42, 95).—Fifty grams of 
aloes is dissolved in 300 c.c. of warm water to which a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid have been added; when cold, the solution is separated 
from the resin, 50 c.c. of ammonia (20 per cent.) and a solution of 15 
grams of calcium chloride in 30 c.c. of water are added, and tho whole 
rapidly shaken. At the end of 15 minutes, the precipitate is well 
pressed, or separated by means of a centrifugal machine. The precipi¬ 
tate is triturated in a mortar with hydrochloric acid, and the free aloin 
and calcium chloride dissolved in as little water as possible ] the solution 
is filtered if necessary, and the residue washed with boiling water; the 
aloin separates from its aqueous solution on cooling. The best yields 
are obtained when ice is employed. J. J. S. 

Estimation of Theobromine in Cocoa and in Chocolate* By 
L. Maupy ( J . Fharm ., 1897, [vi], 5, 329—332).—Five grams of finely 
powdered cocoa are first extracted with light petroleum (60 grams) 
by boiling, and leaving the two in contact for a day ; the dry residue is 
then triturated with 2 grams of distilled water, and the moist substance 
heated for an hour with 20 grams of 15 per cent, solution of phenol 
in chloroform; when cold, the mixture is filtered, and the residue twice 
boiled with 15 grams of chloroform. The chloroform is distilled from 
the united chloroform extracts, and the residue is heated for at least 
half an hour at 100°; when cold, 40 grams of ether (65° B.) are added, 
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and the mixture, after being well stirred, is put on one side for 6 hours ; 
by this means, the theobromine is piecipitated, whilst caffeine, colouring 
matters, and the la.&t tiaces of fat go into solution. The mix ture is 
then poured on to a weighed filter paper and washed with several c c. of 
ethei. In the case of chocolate, the residue, after extraction with light 
peti oleum, is triturated with 4 c.c. of alcohol (70°) instead of with 
watei. J. j. s. 

New Method for the Estimation of Casein in Milk- By 
Georges Denxgxs {Bull Soc Chim , 1896, [m], 15, 1116—1126) — 
The milk (25 c.c.) is placed in a 200 c c. flask, 20 c c. of a N/10 solu¬ 
tion of meicurie potassium iodide and 2 c c of glacial acetic acid aie 
added, and the whole is made up to 200 c c. The mixtuie is then passed 
through a folded filter, the first tew di ops being rejected, and 12—15 c.c. 
of ammonia and 10 c c of potassium cyanide solution (equivalent to 
N/10 silver nitrate) are added to 100 cc. of the filtrate; finally, 
decmormal silver nitrate is lun in until a permanent precipitate is 
just formed. If q = the number of 1/10 c c. silver nitrate used, then 
the number of grams of casein per litre in the original milk can be 
found from the following table. 


00 

fH 

1 

Si 

Casein 
in grains 
per htie 

g-4S. 

Casein 
m grains 
pei litre. 

00 

Casein 
m grams 
pa litie 

tf-48 

Casein 
m giams 
pei litie 

0 

0 

12 

10 

24 

22*25 

36 

39 

1 

1 

; 13 , 

.. 11 

25 

2 2 5 

37 

10 5 

2 . 

175 

14 .. 

12 

2b . 

24 75 

3S 

42 75 

3 .. 

2 50 

1 15 

13 

27 

2b 

39 

45 

4 

3 I 

1 16 

14 

28 

27 

10 

17 

5 

3 75 , 

i 17 

15 

29 

28 

11 

10 

6 

45 1 

18 

16 

30 

29 25 

42 

515 

7 

55 1 

1 19 

17 

31 

30 75 

43 

... 54 

8 

05 

20 

IS 

32 

32 

1 11 

57 2 

9 . 

715 

21 ., 

19 

33 

33 5 

45 

60 

10 

8 

22 

20 

34 

. 35 

lb 

62 5 

11 

9 

23 . 

21 

35 

87 




J. J. S. 


Detection of Santonin in Urine By L. D vclin (/. Pharm , 
1897, [vi], 5, 534).—The uiine (30—40 c.c ) is tieated first with lead 
acetate, and finally with crj stallised sodium sulphate ; after filtration, 
the limpid unne is gently evaporated in two porcelain dishes. After 
evapoiation, 1 or 2 drops of sulphuric acid aie added to the one digh^ 
and the mixture gently warmed, the immediate appealance of a 
violet coloration indicates the presence of santonin. The lesidue m 
the second dish is treated with a few drops of alcoholic potash, when, if 
santonin is present a rose coloration is produced The urine may also 
be extracted with chloroform, the chloroform evaporated, and the 
residue tested as above; Rhubarb gives neither of the above tests. 

J. J. S. 
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Series Spectra of Oxygen, Sulphur, and Selenium, By Carl 
Bunge and Friedr. Paschen (Ami. Phys. Ghem. 1897, [ii], 61, 
641—686).—The authors have examined the compound line spectrum 
of oxygen, and give tables of the wave-lengths of the lines observed. 
In addition to the six triplets observed by Piazzi-Smyth, they find 
seven other triplets of similar character, these forming, with the other 
six, two distinct series. The differences between the rates of vibration 
of the three components of each triplet are, so far as this can be 
determined, the same. The thirteen triplets are distributed regularly 
over the spectrum, and the two series which they form are similar to 
those already observed with magnesium, calcium, strontium, zinc, 
cadmium, and mercury. There are, in addition to the triplet series, 
two other series of lines in the oxygen spectrum. These lines probably 
represent pairs, as the double character was distinctly observed in the 
case of four of the brightest. 

Sulphur has a compound spectrum analogous to that of oxygen. 
Two series of triplets were observed, the first containing six and the 
second four. The differences in the rates of vibration of the three 
components are again about the same, and these differences are nearly 
five times greater than those obtained in the case of oxygen. 

Selenium also has a compound spectrum, in which series of triplets 
appear; the appearances here are similar to those observed with 
oxygen and sulphur. H. C. 

Spectrum of Carbon. By Arnaud de Gramont (Compt. rend., 
1897, 125, 172—175 and 238—240).—When a condensed spark is 
allowed to play on fused alkali carbonates, the spectrum of the metal 
only is observed so long as the salt is in the flame, but if the flame 
is removed, the carbon lines appear, and their intensity increases with 
the difference of potential between the two sparking poles. A con¬ 
densed spark on gas-carbon, purified by treatment with acids, shows 
the lines of many impurities, but Siberian graphite showed only a 
mixed band and line spectrum of carbon. The intensity of the bands 
increases in hydrogen, especially if the current of gas be rapid. On 
the other hand, the fused carbonates show only the carbon lines, and 
never the bands described by Swan. The method of experiment 
finally adopted by the author was to allow the condensed spark to im¬ 
pinge on the salt kept in fusion by passing an electric current through 
the platinum wire that supports the bead of salt, the whole being en¬ 
closed in a glass flask, through which hydrogen or any other gas can 
be passed. 

The lines observed were 6578*5, 5662*2, 5648*6, 5641*0, 5379*9, 
5151*6, 5144*6, 5132*9, 4267*0. In the case of the red doublet C a , 
only the more refrangible component, at 6598*5, was observed, but the 
other line at 6584*0 was never observed even under widely varying 
conditions. The line 5695*1, described by Angstrom and Thalen, but 

YOL. LXX1I. ii. 38 
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not photographed by Eder and Valenta, was seen rarely and irregularly, 
and seemed to be independent of the other lines. The author suggests 
that it may be an air-line. It was never observed with graphite in 
presence of hydrogen. The group 5662-2,5648*6, and 5641 0 is readily, 
if faintly, visible, although it was nob photographed by Eder and Talent a; 
on the other hand, the author was unable to observe the line 4556 3 
of Eder and Talenta. The line 0^4267-0 is the strongest and most 
characteristic, and is the only line that has any value for analytical 
purposes ; with a highly condensed spark, it broadens and becomes 
nebulous at the edges. The successive differences between the reci¬ 
procals of the wave-lengths show that the groups I and II are almost 
symmetrically arranged on either side of the intermediate line 5379*7. 

Some of the cyanides, thiocyanates, and thiocarbonates show the 
same carbon spectrum as the carbonates. 0. H. B. 

Some Emission Spectra of Cadmium, Zinc, and the Haloid 
Compounds of Mercury and some other Metals. By A. C. 
Jones (Ann. Phys. C/iem., 1897, [ii], 02, 30—53).—The emission 
spectra of cadmium and zinc, when the discharge is not a powerful one, 
consist of a number of bands built up of lines which decrease in inten¬ 
sity from the red to the violet end of the spectrum ; these bands dis¬ 
appear when the discharge is a powerful one. The haloid compounds 
of mercury give a band spectrum, both in the visible and ultra-violet 
portions of the spectrum ; in many cases, these bands consist of pairs 
of lines, but no numerical relationships could be established between 
them. Measurements of the wave-lengths are given. H. C. 

New Times in the Spark Spectrum of Aluminium. By 
Gustav A. Hemsalech (Phil. 2fag., 1897, [v], 44, 289—291) —During 
the examination of the aluminium specti urn obtained by means of a 
coil giving a 10-inch spark, a number of lines were observed which 
were previously unrecorded. The wave-lengths were determined by a 
grating and 2 prisms, the means of the three values being, (1) 6828*2 ; 
(2) 6842-6; (3) 692tr2 ; (4) 7042*5 ; (5) 7057*9. Of these lines, (4) and 
(5) are the brightest, and (5) is probably double. L. M. J. 

Spectroscopic Investigation of the Blood. By Louis Lewin 
(Arch. Pharyn., 236, 245—255).—In these investigations, a Browning's 
pocket spectroscope was employed, a small glass bottle of about 
2 c.c. capacity and having parallel sides being used to contain the 
specimen. The results of the experiments are shown in the form of a 
table giving the various absorption bands produced by oxyhaemoglobin, 
car boxy haemoglobin, thiohaemoglobin, &c. J. E. T. 

Crystalline Form of Optically Active Substances. By Her¬ 
mann Traube (Per., 1897, 30, 288. Compare this vol., ii, 2).—The 
author replies to Walden (Per., 1897, 30, 98) and states that in all 
cases which have been completely examined, Pasteur’s principle—that 
all optically active substances crystallise in non-superposably hemi- 
hedral forms—is found to hold. W. J. P. 

Connection between Volume Change and Specific Rotation 
Of Active Solutions. By Richard Pribram and Carl Glucksmann 
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(. Monatsh 1897, 18, 303—327).—The curve representing the relation 
between the peicentage composition and the specific rotation of nicotine 
solutions may be regarded as built up of three different portions. The 
points of intersection would then lie at about 6 per cent, and 69 per 
cent. The addition of water to nicotine at first produces a very rapid 
fall in the rotation, but when the concentration of the nicotine reaches 
69 per cent., the fall becomes less rapid, and from 6 per cent, onwards 
there is a rise in the rotation with increasing dilution. A solution 
containing about 69 per cent, of nicotine is the one that possesses the 
maximum density, and this point also coincides with the maximum 
volume contraction. The solution approximates to the composition 
CioH^Ng4* 4H 2 0, and the authors are inclined to refer the pecu¬ 
liarities noticed in nicotine solutions to the existence of hydrates. 

H. 0. 

Production of Electricity by Chemical Mean3. By Ernst 
Andreas ( Zeit . Elehtrockem ., 1896, 3, 188).—The author has ex¬ 
amined Borcher’s cuprous chloiide carbonic oxide cell, using carbon 
electrodes dipping respectively into solutions of cupric chloiide in 
water, and of cuprous chloride in aqueous hydrochloric acid ; a porous 
diaphragm separated the two solutions, chloiine being parsed into the 
cupric, and carbonic oxide into the cuprous solution. After a time, the 
current rapidly diminished, and it was found that the cuprous chloride 
was completely oxidised. The carbonic oxide had taken no part in the 
change; of 1950 c.c. used in one experiment, 10 c.c. only were oxidised 
to carbonic anhydride. Similar results were obtained with electrodes 
of platinum, palladium, or nickel at various temperatures. 

A gas battery consisting of two pieces of platinum gauze, separated 
by a sheet of filter paper moistened with the solution of an electrolyte, 
had a very low resistance, and gave encouraging results with coal gas 
and air, oxygen and hydrogen, or chlorine and hydrogen. The last 
combination, with the gases under a piessure of about 3 atmospheres, 
gave a current of about 1 ampere at 1 *5 volts. Owing to the cost of 
the platinum, such a cell could not be a commercial success, but fairly 
good results were obtained by passing sulphurous anhydride on the 
one hand and chlorine on the other, under pleasure, into carbon tubes 
dipping into dilute sulphuric acid. This combination gave 0*5 volt 
with 1 ohm resistance in circuit, and the pioducts are sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids. With large electrodes, good results would probably 
be obtained with air and sulphurous acid, in which case the product 
would be sulphuric acid alone. T. E. 

Laboratory Eleotrolytio Cells. By Paul Pughs (Zeit. 
Elehtrockem ., 1896, 3, 223).—The author describes three electrolytic 
cells which are made by Kaehler and Martini. The first consists 
of an inverted, tubulated bell-jar containing two horizontal discs of 
platinum gauze which serve as electrodes. The jar is closed air-tight 
by an ebonite disc, and suitable openings are provided for the escape 
of gases and for the introduction and removal of the electrolyte. A 
second form is somewhat similar, except that it is cylindrical, with 
vertical electrodes which may be separated by a porous pot. The third 
form consists of several square flames of wood impregnated with oil 

38—2 
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and two boards similarly prepared. These may be bolted together so 
as to form a closed vessel. The object of this construction is to allow 
of electrodes or diaphragms being fixed across the box in convenient 
positions by clamping their edges between the frames. T. E. 

Use of Porous Carbon Cylinders in Electrolytic Experiments. 
By Walther Lob (Zeit. Mektrochem 1890, 3, 185).—The results 
obtained may be summarised as follows. A carbon cylinder, when 
used in place of a porous earthenware cylinder, acts simultaneously as 
a porous diaphragm and as an intermediate conductor, one side of it 
acting as an anode the other as a cathode. 

When such a cyliuder is used as an electrode, its whole surface is 
active both within and without, the ions separating in the order of the 
facility with which they part with their charges whether they are 
inside or outside the cylinder. If one of the electrodes is placed in 
metallic contact with the cylinder, the whole system acts as an 
electrode. T. E. 

Electrolytic Conductivity of Dilute Gases. By Eilhard 
Wiedemann and Gerhard 0. Schmidt (Ann. Phys . Ghem 1897, [ii], 
61, 737—747).—A discharge was passed through hydrogen chloride 
gas, and also through the vapours of the haloid salts of mercury, under 
such conditions that the products appearing at the two electrodes could 
be collected and examined. The experiments point conclusively to the 
view that the conductivity of dilute gases is not electrolytic, for in 
some cases the products of the decomposition do not separate on the 
electrodes, and in others they appear in amounts quite different 
from those required by Faraday’s law. H. C. 

Specific Electric Conductivities and Freezing Points of 
Solutions of Water in Formic Acid. By Vladimir NovAk (Phil. 
Mag ., 1897, [v], 44, 9—20).—Owing to the ease with which formic 
acid absorbs water, and the rapidity with which the resistance of the 
strong acid changes, it was not found possible to determine the con¬ 
ductivity of the anhydrous acid. With solutions containing from 
0‘58 to 24 per cent, of water, however, the conductivity was deter¬ 
mined at several temperatures, and the value at the freezing point 
of the solution obtained by extrapolation. It is found, if these 
values be taken as ordinates and the freezing temperatures as ab¬ 
scissas, that the points, with the exception of those for the three lowest 
concentrations, fall upon a straight line of which the equation is 
c = 64*77- 6-937$. The specific conductivity of the anhydrous acid 
cannot be obtained from this equation, but as calculated by extra¬ 
polation from the three lowest concentrations,the value 1 *5 x 10 9 at8*52° 
(in terms of mercury at 8*52 C ) is obtained, a result in accord with 
experiments of Saposehnikoff. The depression of the freezing point is 
also proportional to the percentage of water, and is calculable by the 
equation t = 8*52-1*537p, from which it is clear that the molecular 
depression is only constant at low concentration. The temperature 
coefficient of the conductivity was found to be about 0-020 for all the 
solutions. L. M. J. 
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Electrical Conductivity of Salts in Various Solvents. By 
Carlo Cattaneo (Rend, Accad . Line,, 1895, ii, 63—70, 73—77).— 
In continuation of his previous work (Abstr., 1896, ii, 231), the author 
has determined the electrical conductivity of a number of inorganic 
salts in methylic, ethylic, and amylic alcohols, acetone, acetic .acid, ether, 
and water solutions, and arrives at the following conclusions. The 
electrical conductivity of aqueous salt solutions is, in general, greater 
than those of the corresponding alcoholic solutions, which, in turn, are 
greater than those of glycerol solutions, and the latter greater than 
those of ethereal solutions of the same concentration. The electrical 
conductivities of salt solutions in water, methylic, ethylic, and amylic 
alcohols, glycerol and acetone do not increase proportionally with the 
temperature, but rather more slowly; the conductivities of the 
ethereal solutions, however, with a few rare exceptions, increase more 
rapidly than the temperature. The molecular conductivity of salts in 
aqueous solution increases with increased dilution, and the same is 
true of solutions of the chloiides in alcohol or glycerol and of mercuric 
iodide in ethylic, methylic, and amylic alcohols, or acetone; the mole¬ 
cular conductivity in ethereal solution decreases, in general, with 
increased dilution. The temperature coefficient is greater for aqueous 
than for alcoholic solutions, whilst the coefficients in ethereal solution 
are of the same order of magnitude as in water, but of negative sign ; 
the coefficients in glycerol solutions are high. The solvent greatly 
influences the molecular conductivity of a dissolved salt, but no direct 
relation could be established, and.it is shown that the order of con¬ 
ductivity is not the same in the different solvents. Mercuric iodide 
has a greater molecular conductivity in methylic, than in ethylic, 
alcohol. The experimental numbers do not confirm Ostwald’s dilution 
law, and no relation could be established between the molecular con¬ 
ductivity and the molecular weight, coefficient of internal friction, or 
dielectric constant of the various solvents. Further, it seems that the 
ionic velocities are not wholly independent of the nature of the solvent. 

W. J. P. 

New Physical Method of Determining Constitution. By 
Paul Drude (Ber., 1897,30, 940—965). — The extent to which rapidly 
oscillating eloctrical vibrations are absorbed during their passage 
through chemical substances, is highly characteristic of the constitution 
of the latter, and can be used for determining it. Conductors are electric¬ 
ally absorbent, and the absorption decreases as the electrical vibrations 
become more rapid; with 4 x 10 b vibrations per second, tho electrical 
absorption of water is negligably small, whilst that of aqueous copper 
sulphate can be detected in solutions of more than 0*5 per cent, con¬ 
centration. This so-called **normal” electrical absorption which 
accompanies conduction is negligable in organic compounds. Electrical 
vibrations of high frequency are strongly absorbed by the alcohols, 
amylic alcohol being as strongly absorbent as an aqueous solution of 
20,000 times the conductivity ; this the author ascribes to * c abnormal ” 
electrical absorption, and finds that, whilst the normal absorption 
decreases as the frequency of vibration increases, the abnormal 
electrical absorption increases with the speed of vibration. All the 
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alcohols are strongly absorbent to vibrations of 4 x 10 s per second, but 
the isomeric ethers are non-absorbent; the conclusion is therefore 
drawn that, with the exception of water, all liquids containing 
hydroxyl show abnormal electrical absorption, whilst those containing 
no hydroxyl are in general non-absorbent. Phenyl othyl ketone and 
monobromouaphthalene are slightly absorbent, and the behaviour of 
these substances and of water are the most notable exceptions .to 
the general rule ; the apparently anomalous behaviour of a number of 
the ketones examined is probably due to tautomerism. Abnormal 
electrical absorption is shown by concentrated solutions of many 
hydroxylic compounds, such as sugar; in aqueous solution, acetaldehyde 
shows considerable electrical absorption. 

Although the method now described affords no certain means of 
identifying hydroxylic compounds, it may, in doubtful cases, prove a 
valuable guide. The method and apparatus employed will be described 
at length in a later paper; only about 0-75 c.c. of material is required. 

W. J. P. 

Conductivity of Carbon for Heat and Electricity. By L. 
Cellieb ( Ami.Phys . Ghem., 1897, [ii], 61, 511—526).—Four specimens 
of carbon were examined :—I. Graphite of density 1*698. II. 
Electric light carbon of density 1*467. III. Ditto of density 1*567 
IY. Gas retort carbon of density 1*627. The results are given in the 
following table, in which Tis the temperature, K w the heat conductivity, 
K e the electrical conductivity, and c 3 the specific heat for unit volume. 


T. 


K a . 

i 

1 JWAV 

I. 

6*81° | 

| 030P5 

1 0*701 

13-019 xl0~ 9 

53-72 xl0« 

31 . 

9*04 , 

. 0-2488 

0*367 

146-32 xl0“ 9 

2-509x10® 

HI. 

7*83 1 

1 0*2067 

1 0*494 

267-88 xl0~ 9 

1-844x10® 

. IV. 

9*04 

j 0-2782 

0*400 

185-36 x 10 9 

2-158x10® 


Weber has shown that for the metals, E w jlL e ~a + bc l9 where 
a «5*28 X10 4 and 6 — 8*19 X10 4 . It is evident that this relationship 
does not hold in the case of carbon, and that the heat conductivity is 
15 or 20 times greater than would be looked for in a metal. H. 0. 

Comparison of Rowland’s Mercury Thermometers with a 
Griffiths* Platinum Thermometer. By C. W. Waidner and F. 
Mallory (FhiL 2Iag. 9 1897, [v], 44, 165—169).—The values for the 
mechanical equivalent of heat obtained by the mechanical and 
electrical methods differ by an amount too great to be ascribed to 
experimental errors. The authors, therefore, compared the mercurial 
thermometers employed by Rowland with a Griffiths platinum 
thermometer, the comparison of which with the air scale has been 
carefully investigated by Callender and Griffiths (Abstr., 1891, 1146). 
Curves are added giving the corrections to be applied to Rowland’s 
thermometers to reduce the readings to the air scale. These correc¬ 
tions are, however, insufficient to account for the difference in the 
values of the mechanical equivalent. L. M. J*. 
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A Recalculation of Rowland's Value of the Mechanical Equiva¬ 
lent of Heat in Terms of the Paris Hydrogen Thermometer. By 
W. S. Day {Phil. Mag., 1897, [v], 44, 169—172).—The thermometers 
used by Rowland were compared with three thermometers which had 
themselves been carefully compared with the hydrogen scale of the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures. As, in the com¬ 
parison, the thermometers were placed horizontally, whereas they were 
used vertically by Rowland, corrections for compressibility had to be 
applied. The values for the mechanical equivalent thus obtained are 
given below. 


Temperature. 

Old value. 

Corrected value. 

Electrical method. 

1 

6° i 

0-4209 x 10* 

0-1204x10* 


15° ! 

0-4189 x 10* 

0-4189 x 10* 

0-4199x10* 

25° 

0-4173x10* 

0 4177 x10* 

0-4187x10* 

35° ! 

0-4173x10* 

0-4174x10* 



The corrected values still differ considerably from those obtained 
electrically; this the author considers to be due to errors in the 
electrical standards. L. M. J. 

Boiling-point Apparatus for use with Solvents of Low and 
High Boiling-point. By Harry Clary Jones {Amer. Cfiem. J., 1897, 
19, 581—597).—The apparatus consists of a boiling-vessel, A, of 
much the usual form, 18 cm. long by 4 cm. in diameter, closed at the 
bottom, and cylindrical in shape, but narrowing to about 2f cm. at the 
neck, which is ground to receive a glass stopper; just below the 
shoulder there is a side tube, a, 2—2 J cm. in diameter; to this the con¬ 
denser, c, which is about 40 cm. long, is attached by means of a cork. 
Up to this side tube, the vessel is surrounded by a closo-fitting mantle, 
m, 12 cm. high by 11 cm. thick ; this consists of an inner layer of thin 
asbestos-cardboard secured with copper wire, round which thick asbestos 
paper is wrapped until the desired thickness is attained. The apparatus 
stands on an asbestos ring, R, supported on a tripod, S ; this ring is 
about 9 cm. in external diameter, and has in the centre a circular hole, 
about 3J cm. in diameter, over which a piece of fine copper gauze is 
placed ; the glass bottom of the boiling vessel rests on this gauze, and 
is heated by a Bunsen burner underneath. The bottom of the vessel 
is filled with glass beads; down into these, to the depth of \—1 cm., 
is pushed a platinum cylinder, P, 8 cm. high by 21 cm. wide; this can 
be made simply by rolling up a piece of platinum foil and fastening 
it, but it is better that the edges should be welded. Inside the cylinder, 
and on the top of the glass beads, are placed some pieces of platinum 
foil about 2 cm. square and with the corners bent alternately up and 
down. In the actual experiment, the bulb of the thermometer is 
situated within the cylinder, and so has platinum all round it, and 
below; this prevents radiation. Further, the apparatus is never 
filled to such a level that the liquid in it can boil over the top of the 
platinum cylinder; the cooled solvent flowing back from the condenser 
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cannot thus come into direct contact with the thermometer, but has 
first to pass down and up through the beads, by which ptocess it is 
heated to the proper boiling point of the solution. These are the two 
distinctive points of the appaiatus, and to them is attributed ihe fact 
that it gives more concordant results than 
other foims. 

In making an experiment, the stopper is 
placed m the neck of the vessel, the side tube 
is closed with a cork, and the whole is weighed. 
A suitable quantity of solvent is then intro¬ 
duced, and the whole reweighed. The stoppers 
are then removed, the condenser is inserted 
into the side tube, and the Beckmann ther¬ 
mometer, by means of a cork, into the neck 
of the vessel, and the boiling point of the 
solvent is determined in the usual way. Some 
of the substance to be experimented with, 
in the form of pellets, is shaken from a tared 
tube into the apparatus, either through the 
condenser, or through the neck if the solvent 
is but little volatile; and the boiling point is 
again determined. Great care must be taken 
that the liquid boils quietly but very ac¬ 
tively ; boiling of an explosive character must 
be avoided. A small hand lens should be 
used in reading the thermometer and the 
latter should be tapped once or twice with 
a pencil just befoie the temperature is read. 
The time that elapses before the thermometer 
becomes stationary is much greater in the 
case of the pure solvent than in that of the 
solution. 

In the results quoted below, each pair of 
numbers represents a series of determinations 
of the molecular weight, the numbers quoted 
being the lowest and highest values obtained. The names of the 
solvents are printed in italics, those of the dissolved substances in 
ordinary type ; the true molecular weights are printed in brackets.— 
Ether; naphthalene (128): 126-9—128*8, 126*5—120*9. Alcohol ; 
NHPh*P(NPh),(305): 298—306. Benzene; naphthalene: 133*0—135 4, 
133 7—137-4, 133-0—134-0, 135-1—136*4. Anisoil; acetanilide 
(135): 173-0—176-7, 170-4—179-4; anthracene (178): 201-0—205-1 
198 7—207-9. Aniline; triphenylmethane (244): 238-6—247*4, 

237-0—242-6; diphenylamine (169): 167*1—174*1. C. F. B. 

Thermochemistry of Copper Compounds. By Paul Sabatier 
( Compt . rend., 1897, 125, 301 —305).—Anhydrous cupric oxide readily 
soluble in acids is obtained by heating at 440°, for 7 or 8 hours, the 
brown hydroxide obtained by precipitation at 100°. The difference 
between the heat of dissolution in acids of this oxide and that obtained 
by strongly heating is + 2*0 Cal. 
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The heat of neutralisation of the oxide, corrected for tho thermal dis¬ 
turbance resulting from tho action of dilute acids on solutions of cupric 
salts are, 

11} dioxide 

Dried Oxide Biown Rliir 

Nitric acid.16*2 Oil. 16*4 Oil. 15*9 Oal. 

Hydrochloric acid ... 16*4 „ 1G*6 „ 16*1 ,, 

Hydrobromic acid ... 16*1 „ 16*3 „ 15*8 „ 

Sulphuric acid . 19*2 „ 19*4 „ 18*9 „ 

These results show that CuO dried 4* JU 2 0, solid = jCu 4 H 2 0 5 develops 
- 0*5 Oal., and CuO, dried + H 2 0, solid = Cu(OH) 2 develops -1 *1 Cal. 

The heat of dissolution of the nitrate, Cu2N0 3 + 6H 2 0, was found to 
be -10*5 Cal. at about 15°, and since that of tho hydrate Cu2N0 3 + 3H 2 0 
is-2*5 Cal. (Thomsen) it follows that Cu(NO )„3H^O + 3II 0 0 solid — 
C^NO^GH/) develops + 3*9 Cal. (1*3 x 3) 

The hexahydrate loses half its water by efflorescence, and this agrees 
with the author’s previous observation that many chlorides lose by 
efflorescence any water of hydration the heat of combination with which 
is lower than 2*0 Cal. 

The following numbers were obtained for tho heat of dissolution of 
the basic salts in the corresponding dilute acids; basic nitrate + 34*0 Cal., 
basic sulphate4-48*0 Cal., basic bromide+ 32*4 Cal., and the following 
results can be deduced. 

Cu(N0 3 ) o + 3CuO dried = Cu(N0 8 ) 2 ,3Cu0 develops +14*6 Cal. 

Cu(N 0 3 );,3H 2 0, solid + 3CuO dried = Cu(NO,) fll 30u(OH) 2 develops +12*1 Oal. 

CuSO t diss. + 3 Cu(OH) 2 = CuS0 p 3Cu0,4H 2 0, develops+ {> *9 Cal. 

CuS0 4 ,H 2 0 cryst. + 3Cu(0H) 2 = CuS0 J ,3Cu0,4H 2 0, develops +15*2 Cal. 

UuBr 2 dibs. + 3Cu(OH) 2 = CuBr 2 ,3Cu(OH) 2 , develops +14*2 Cal. 

OuBr 2 , solid + 3Cu(OH) 2 = CuBr 2 ,3Cu(OH) 2 , develops 4* 22*2 Cal. 

The heat of dissolution of anhydrous cupric bromide is + 7*9 Cal. at 
12° and +8*8 Cal. at 24°. 

It will be observed that, except in tho case of the sulphate, the heat 
of formation of tho basic salts is considerable. The smaller development 
of heat iu the case of the sulphate agrees with the known fact that 
basic sulphates containing lower proportions of oxido can be prepared, 

(J. XL. 15. 

Thermochemistry of Mercury Salts. By -Raoul Yaubt (Aw/. 
Chini. PhijB ., 1896, [vii], 8, 79—141).— In the first chapter of this 
memoir, dealing with compounds of mercury with the elements, the 
heats of formation of mercurous and mercuric chlorides, bromides, 
iodides, and oxides are given (Abstr., 1895, ii, 305, 380, 381). The 
following heat of formation of mercuric sulphide is recorded:—Hg liq. + 

S sol. = HgS ppt. develops+ 10*6 Cal. Numbers representing the 
thermal disturbances accompanying tho isomeric change of mercuric 
sulphide are also given (Abstr., 1895, ii, 435). Tho second chapter deals 
with the thermochemistry of mercuric sulphate, basic mercuric sulphate 
(Abstr,, 1895, ii, 103), and mercurous sulphate (Abstr., 1895, ii, 380). 
For mercurous sulphate, tho following additional numbers are given. 
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Hg 2 0 sol. +SO ) sol = Hg 2 S0 4 sol. develops + 49 Cal. 

Hg 2 0 sol. + H>S0 4 diss. = Hg 2 S0 4 sol. + H 2 0 liq. develops + 118 Cal. 

Hg a O sol. + H 2 SU 4 liq. anhyd. = Hg 3 S0 4 sol. + H 2 0 liq. dev. + 28 8 Cal. 

The third chapter deals with the nitiates of meicury, the heats of 
formation and of dissolution of mercuiic nitrate and basic mei curie 
nitrate being given (Abstr., 1895, li, 154), as also those of mercurous 
nitrate (Abstr., 1895, ii, 380). For the latter salt, the following 
additional numbers are recoided. 

Hg 2 Osol. + 3HNO s diss.=Hg,(NO,) 2 diss. + HN0 3 diss-+H,0 liq. dev. + 6*23 Cal. 
Hg 2 Osol. + 2HNOj dis^. = Hg 2 (X0 ) 2 ,2H 2 0 sol. develops +18‘63 Cal. 

The fourth chapter contains an account of the preparation, properties, 
and thermochemistry of mercuric picrate (Abstr., 1895, i, 131) and of 
mercurous acetate (Abstr., 1895, ii, 381). The following additional 
observations are recorded. 

+ 14*73 Cal. 

+ 11*93 Cal. 

+ 5 20 Cal. 

A. C. C. 

Isothermals of Isopentane. By J. Rose Innes {Phil. Mag , 1897, 

[v], 44, 76—82) —The expeuments of Young (Proc. Phjs.Soc, 1894, 
602) give a complete seiies of isothermals for isopentane, and the 
author endeavoured to find a suitable equation to represent these curves. 
Making use of R unsay and Young’s relation that p = bT~a at constant 
volume, it is evident that pv = IZT only at temperature T~a{b- RJv), 
This tempeiatuie is, however, seen fiom Young’s results to be piacti- 
cally constant for a veiy hu ge range of volumes, namely, from 8 to 350. 
Confining the investigition to volumes above 3 4, the author finds 
the values a-l~-v{v + h) and h = Rjv x { 1 + e-r- (v + h — g/v 2 ) J give satis¬ 
factory lesults where l, k, e, and g are constants whose values are given. 
From the equation thus obtained, by determining the value of v where 
dp'dv and d 2 pjdv 2 vanish, the critical volume is obtained, and hence the 
critical temperature and pressure. The numbers calculated in this way 
aie critical vol. = 4*3, critical temp =191 7 3 , critical piessrne = 26250; 
these agree satisfactorily with the expeiimental lesults obtained by 
Young. L. M. J. 

Melting Points of Organic Substances By Antoine P. N. 
Franchiuont (Rec. Truv Chim., 1897,16, 126—161).—Fiona acarefui 
and detailed study of the relations existing between the composition 
of substances and their melting points, the author deduces ceitain 
rules, to which, however, there are many exceptions, but doubtless a 
numbei of these will disappear on closer investigation. 

In general, the melting point of an organic compound increases (a) 
when two atoms of hydrogen connected to the same carbon atom are 
replaced by an atom of oxygen; (6) when an atom of hydrogen is re¬ 
placed by the groups OH or NH 2 , (c) when 3 atoms of hydrogen 
connected to the same carbon atom are replaced by a nitiogen atom \ 
and decreases when an atom of hydrogen connected to an oxygen or 


Hg 2 Osol. + 2CJ3 4 0 2 diss. = Hg 2 (C q H 3 0 2 ) 7 sol. + H 2 01iq.dev, 
Hg 2 OsoL + 2C,H 4 0o sol. = Hg,(C,H OXsol + H,0liq. „ 
Hg liq. + Hg(C 2 H J 0 2 ) 2 ,ol. =Hg 2 (C 2 H 3 a) 3 sol. “ „ 
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carbon atom, or a hydrogen atom of an NH 2 group, is replaced by the 
group CH 3 . In the case of hydrogen, connected to a carbon atom, or 
in an NH 3 group, this is only strictly true of the first atom replaced; 
for allhough*carbamide melts at 132° and methylcarbamide at 102°, 
the dimethyl derivative melts at 180°. 

By introducing a CHg group into a compound, the symmetry of the 
latter is more or less altered, and this fact has a great influence on the 
melting point. .For example, in malonic acid, the symmetry is modified 
by the introduction of one OH 3 group, and is re-established by a second, 
as is seen from the following. 

H COOH CEL COOH CH 3 COOH 

COO 

H COOH (134°) H COOH (130°) CH 8 COOH (180°). 

The effect on the melting point is a lowering in the first place but 
an increase in the second, and this effect is more marked when an 
ethyl or higher alkyl group is substituted for hydrogen ; ethylmalonic 
acid melts at 111*5° and the diethyl derivative at 125°. It is evident, 
therefore, that by the partial re-establishment of the symmetry of a 
compound, its melting point is increased. 

In 1872, the author, in conjunction with Zincke, pointed out that 
nonylic acid melts at a lower temperature than octoic acid, so that in 
a homologous series the melting point is not always augmented with 
increase in carbon; and the possibility was suggested that acids con¬ 
taining an even number of carbon atoms have a relatively higher melt¬ 
ing point than those with an uneven number. A similar fact is 
noticeable in the case of the normal aliphatic hydrocarbons, where in 
passing from a hydrocarbon with an even number of carbon atoms to 
the next higher homologue with an uneven number, the melting point 
does increase, but to a much less degree than in passing from a hydro¬ 
carbon with an uneven number of carbon atoms to the next higher 
member with an even number. It is not certain if this phenomenon 
is general among normal aliphatic compounds, although it would appear 
probable, as it is not limited to the above examples. Symmetry here 
again plays an important part, for in compounds with an even 
number of carbon atoms (and higher melting point), the symmetry is 
more perfect than in those with an uneven number of carbon atoms, if 
a molecule is considered as consisting of two equal parts which have 
a symmetry with regard to a plane dividing the molecule in half. 

Concerning the effect produced on the melting point of a substance 
when a CH 2 group replaces two hydrogen atoms attached to the same 
carbon atom or CH replaces three hydrogens, facts which throw any 
light on the subject are almost totally wanting. In unsaturated hydro¬ 
carbons derived from saturated ones by replacement of two hydrogens 
of a CH, group by CH 2 , it is noticed that the melting point decreases, 
and where the unsaturated is derived from the saturated hydrocarbon 
by the replacement of three hydrogens of a CH S group by CH, the 
melting point increases. 

The substitution of one hydrogen atom by chlorine, bromine, or 
iodine lowers the melting point, those cases in which an elevation has 
been observed being exceptional, and, probably, symmetry again plays 
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an important part. More than one halogen atom increases the melting 
point, and if the entering atoms are attached to different carbon atoms 
the relative distance has an effect. 

The entrance of such groups as NO, NOH, or N0 2 into a compound 
usually produces an increase in the melting point. A. W. C. 

Condensation and Critical Phenomena of some Substances 
and Mixtures. By J*. P. Kuenen {Phil. Mag., 1897, [v], 44, 
174—199).—A continuation of the author’s previous paper on the 
critical phenomena of ethane and nitrous oxide (Abstr., 1896, ii, 10). 
The critical values obtained for the ethane (32*05° and 48*8 atms.) 
differ from those previously obtained by other observers, and the 
author therefore investigated the purity of ethane produced by various 
methods. He considers it impossible to obtain pure ethane by the 
reduction of ethylie iodide, and finds that the purest gas is ob¬ 
tained by the electrolysis of sodium acetate, using Murray’s method 
(Trans., 1892, 10). 

According to Dewar (Abstr., 1880, 843), the critical temperature of 
a mixture of equal parts of carbonic anhydride and acetylene is higher 
than that of either of the constituents, but this result is found to be 
incorrect, and was due to an impurity in the acetylene. The author 
finds the critical temperature and pressure of carefully purified acety¬ 
lene to be 35*25° and 61*02 atmospheres respectively, and for the 
mixture the critical temperature lies between those of the constituents. 
In the case of mixtures of ethane and acetylene, the critical tempera¬ 
ture attains a minimum value for the mixture containing 0*53 ethane 
with 0*47 acetylene, which is also very nearly the mixture possessing 
a maximum vapour pressure. Retrograde condensation of the first 
kind was also well observed in these mixtures. In the case of ethane 
and carbonic anhydride, the minimum critical temperature occurs for 
0*45 ethane, and maximum vapour pressure for 0*30 ethane. The 
author applies van der Waals’ equation to the case of mixtures, and, 
regarding the constant a x to be given by the expression a x = < 2^(1 - a;) 3 + 
2a l jc{l -x) + a% ce 2 , with a similar expression for b x , deduces the values 

and & 12 from the critical values of one mixture, and from these, the 
critical values of other mixtures, supposed to remain undivided, are 
calculated. L. M. J. 

# -A. New Form of Pyknometer. By J. O. Boot {J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc. t 1897,19, 61—62).—A great inconvenience in using the ordinary 
form of specific gravity bottle is that, on drying the outside or during 
the weighing, a portion of the liquid is liable to run out, particularly 
if the temperature of the room is higher than that of the liquid. The 
author now uses a double-walled pyknometer, in which the space 
between the two walls is carefully exhausted. This apparatus can be 
carefully dried and weighed without any liquid escaping through the 
capillary tube. L. be 3C 

Contraction of some Organic Compounds on Solidification. 
By Adolf Heydweillee {Ann. Phys . Chem., 1897, [ii], 61,527—540). 
—The contraction taking place on the solidification of benzene, phenol, 
menthol, thymol, stearic acid, and naphthalene was directly measured 
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in a dilatometer. The differences in the specific volumes of the liquid 
and solid Vf-v 8 = Av were as follows:—For benzene at 5*35°, between 
0*1219 and 0*1304; for phenol at 40*80°, between 0*0461 and 0 0540 ; 
for menthol at 41*37°, between 0*0485 and 0 0653; for thymol at 
49*41°, between 0*0572 and 0*0709 ; for stearic acid 0*1387 at 67*78°; 
and for naphthalene at 79*86°, between 0*1241 and 0*1454. H. O. 

Volume of Vapour produced from One Cubic Centimetre of 
a Liquid at the Boiling Point. By J A. Groshans (Ann. Phys . 
Chem ., 1897, [ii], 01, 780—789).—The volume of vapour produced 
from 1 c.c. of a liquid at the boiling point T in absolute temperature 
is given by 81*78 x TjMY, where MV is the molecular volume of the 
liquid. For compounds of similar composition, this quantity is practi¬ 
cally constant, but varies in the case of compounds belonging to the 
same homologous series. These variations are, however, accounted 
for by the author on the basis of his previously published work on 
homologous compounds. H. C. 

Reciprocal Diffusion of Electrolytes in Dilute Aqueous Solu¬ 
tions. By U. Behn (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1897, [ii], 62, 54—67). — 
The author determines the relative amounts of the ions which diffuse 
across the boundary between two dilute solutions of one or more 
binary electrolytes. As cases of electrolytes in solutions of equal 
concentration, the two combinations of HCi—LiCl and HNO s —AgN0 3 
were selected. These were taken in decinormal solutions. Diffusion 
under the influence of a fall in concentration was studied more es¬ 
pecially with solutions of silver nitrate containing free nitric acid. 
The theories of hydro-diffusion developed by Nemst and Planck were 
applied to the results, but no satisfactory agreement obtained, a fact 
which the author ascribes to the impossibility of sufficiently preventing 
the formation of currents in the solutions. H. 0. 

Diffusion Coefficients of Sodium Chloride Solutions of 
various Concentrations. By L. Marini (Rend. Accad. Line., 1895, 
ii, 135—139) —Using a spectrometric method somewhat similar to that 
proposed by Wiener (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1893, [ii], vol. 49), the author 
has determined the diffusion coefficient of sodium chloride in 2NT, N, N/2, 
and NT/5 aqueous solutions as 1*109, T078, 1 065, and 1*069 at 18° 
respectively. W. J. P. 

The Ionising Power of Solvents. By W. 0. Damfier Whetham 
(Phil. Mag., 1897, [v], 44, 1—9)—The ionising power of a solvent 
was shown by Nernst to be intimately connected with its dielectric 
constant (Abstr., 1894, ii, 266). Of all liquids hitherto examined, 
water possesses the highest dielectric constant and the greatest ionising 
power, but the author hoped that, by examining solutions of water in 
other liquids, indication of its dissociation might be obtained. Deter¬ 
minations were made of the resistances of various solutions of water 
in formic, acetic, and trichloracetic acids, and it is noticeable that, of 
these solvents, formic acid alone possesses a dielectric constant ap¬ 
proaching that of water (A—62; An 2 o= !! 75*5 0 , Thwing). Curves 
of conductivity against percentage of water are given, which show that, 
in the acetic and trichloracetic acid solutions, the forms of the 
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ascending and descending portions are totally different; the former, 
that is the curve for the solution of water in acid, cutting the con¬ 
ductivity axis at right angles and ascending rapidly when the con¬ 
centration reaches 10 to 20 per cent. With formic acid, on the other 
hand, the ascending portion is a straight line to 60 per cent, of water, 
and although it does not resemble the descending part, it shows that 
even dilute solutions of water in formic acid have considerable con¬ 
ductivity. The author considers that these solutions are essentially 
different from normal electrolytic solutions, and hence that the water 
is not dissociated, a view confirmed by cryoscopic observations. The 
conductivity of the formic acid solutions, however, renders it probable, 
in the author’s opinion, that, in a solvent of higher dielectric constant, 
the water itself would be dissociated. L. M. J. 

Affinity Constants and Heat of Dissociation of some Nitrogen 
Acids. By E. Baur (Zeit, physHcdL Chem 1897, 23, 409—416).— 
Jahn found that the affinity constant of the first five fatty acids 
increases by about 5 per cent, between 10° and 40°, whilst Euler’s 
results show that that of the aromatic carboxy-acids increases by about 
10 per cent, between 0° and 50°. As, however, some nitrogen com¬ 
pounds appear to have a greater variability, the author determined 
the constant for nitrocarbamide, NH 2 -C0*NH-N0 2 , nitrourethane, 
EtO-CO-NH-N0 2 , amidotetrazole, CN^-NHg, benzenesulphonitr- 
amine, C 6 H 5 -S0 2 *NH-N0 2 , and their sodium salts. The conductivity 
was measured at 0°, 10°, 20°, 30°, 40° and 50° at various dilutions, and 
the affinity constant for each temperature calculated by Ostwald’s 
formula. The benzene sulphonitramine, however, was so strongly 
dissociated at 0°, that no further determinations were taken. In 
each case investigated, the temperature coefficient was very great, the 
constant increasing to the extent of 85 per cent, for 20° in the case of 
nitrocarbamide and by 100 per cent, and 200 per cent, respectively 
for 40° in the cases of nitrourethane and amidotetrazole. If this high 
temperature coefficient should prove to be characteristic of compounds in 
which the acidic hydrogen is united to nitrogen, it might prove of 
service in the determination of constitution. The heat of dissociation 
of the compounds was also determined by Nemst’s equation with the 
following results. 



Nitrocarbamide. 

Nitrourethane. 

Amidotetrazole. 

5° 

5477 cal. 

3665 cal. 

4724 cal. 

25° 

3640 „ 

2943 „ 

4593 „ 


L. M. J. 

Relation between the Polymerisation of Liquids and their 
Power of Dissociating Electrolytes. By Paul Dutoit and Emily 
A Aston ( Gompt . rend,, 1897, 126, 240—243).— All the solvents 
which yield solutions having a high electrical conductivity contain the 
hydroxyl group, but these are also the compounds which, according to 
the results obtained by Ramsay and Shields, and other evidence, are 
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polymerised in Iho liquid state. The authors havo determined the 
electrical conductivity of solutions of several metallic salts and 
organic acids *in propionitrile, acetone, methyl ethyl ketono, methyl 
propyl kotono, and nitroothano, which aro not hydroxyl derivatives, 
but yet are shown by evidence of various kinds to bo polymerised in 
the liquid state. In all cases, the conductiviies are high, and these 
results, when compared with the low conductivities observed by 
Kablukoff in solutions of electrolytes in non-polyiuorisod solvents, 
seem to show clearly that there is a general relation between the 
dissociating power of a solvent and its polymerised or non-poly merited 
condition, as the case may be. <J. il. Ik 

Decomposition of Silver Salts by Pressure. By J. E. M visas 
and Ferdinand Braun {Phil. Mag., 1897, [v], 44, 172—173).— It has 
been shown by Carey Lea that silver salts may bo decomposed by 
pressure (Abstr., 1894, ii, 85), and the authors determined the electro¬ 
motive force developed when this decomposition is effected between 
silver and platinum electrodes. The pvossuro employed was about 
3000—5000 atmospheres, and tho E.M.F. was found to attain a 
maximum value varying with tho salt, and being approximately: 
silver bromide, 0*07 \ silver chloride, 0*03 ; and silver iodide, 0*04; 
the values being given in terms of tho E.ftl.F. of a Darnell's cell. 
Silver nitrate and potassium bromide were not affected singly, but 
together gave an E.M.F. of about 0*08. The resistance also in¬ 
creased considerably during the compression. L. M. J. 

Decomposition of Triglycerides by Bases and Dilute Acids. 
By Adolf O. Geitel {J. pr. Ghenu, 1897, [ii], 55,439—456).—liy tho 
application of the law of mass action to the decomposition of tri¬ 
glycerides by bases and acids, tho author arrives at the conclusion 
that the decomposition, and therefore tlio formation, of these com¬ 
pounds takes place in stages, the reactions being all bimolocular in tho 
sense of the equations, 

0 jH fi (OH) s + Er A c « a. H a (OIl ), A c +11 A 

C; t H 5 (OH) y Ac + i I Ac - 0,1 r,(011) Ac* + 11 J >, 
o 3 ir ft (oji)Ac si +irAc« o. ri fi Ac, + ri 3 o. “ 

In order to apply the law of mass action r to each of tho separate 
reactions in the mixture, a full mathematical consideration of tho 
case is entered on, this necessarily taking a somewhat complox form. 

ir. o. 

Inversion of Sugar by Salts. By J oitn 11. Long (. J ’• Amer. Ghem. 
Soc.,. 1896, 18, 693—717).—This is a continuation of the work 
previously described (Abstr., 1896, ii, 414). A 20 per cent, solution 
of sugar was mixed with varying quantities of each salt and heated 
at 85°, the progress of the inversion being polarimetrically determined 
at intervals. The results show that, with most of the salts, the 
inversion coefficient varies with the time. In the case of alum, it is 
constant throughout; with ferrous sulphate, ferrous ammonium sul¬ 
phate, zinc sulphate, and cadmium chloride, it increases slowly; with 
manganous sulphate, manganous chloride, and lead nitrate it increases 
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rapidly; whilst with ferrous chloride, ferrous bromide, and ferrous 
iodide, it decreases rapidly. This irregular behaviour probably bears 
some relation to the stability of the salts in aqueous or weak sac¬ 
charine solutions. The solutions of the last three salts become 
turbid at first but clear afterwards, whilst in the solutions of ferrous 
sulphate and ferrous ammonium sulphate the turbidity is persistent. 
Manganous sulphate is also slightly decomposed and the decomposition 
increases with time and temperature. The solutions with manganous 
chloride, cadmium chloride, and lead nitrate remain clear, but the first 
soon loses its pink colour and this is not restored on cooling. Here 
obviously some change in the form of combination of the manganese 
has taken place and probably in most cases formation of compounds of 
the base with the sugar interferes with the regularity of the rate of 
inversion. E. W. W. 

Washing Bottle for Gases. By Sebastiano Famulari (Gazzetta, 
1897, 2TT, ii, 58—59).—This is a description of a simple washing 
bottle for gases in which the author states that the gas is caused 
to pass twice through the same washing liquor. 

W. J. P. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

The Commencement of the Combination of Hydrogen with 
Oxygen. By Marcellin P. E. Berthelot (Compt. 'rend., 1897,125, 
271—275).—The author has made experiments with a view of ascer¬ 
taining the exact nature of the influence exerted on the combination 
of oxygen and hydrogen by the walls of the vessel in which the gaseous 
mixture is contained. In all cases, the hydrogen and oxygen were 
mixed in the proportion of 2 volumes of the former and 1 volume 
of the latter. In contact with dry barium oxide, there is no combina¬ 
tion at the ordinary temperature, nor at 100° or 182°; but at 250°, 
77 per cent, of the gaseous mixture disappeared in 5 hours, and at 
280°, the whole of th8 gas disappeared after 26 hours. Further experi¬ 
ments showed, however, that at first the oxygen disappears more rapidly 
than the hydrogen, part of it combining with the barium oxide to 
form the peroxide, which is subsequently reduced by the hydrogen. 
At 280°, for example, all the oxygen disappeared after 5 hours, but 16 
per cent, of the hydrogen remained ; the latter was, however, gradu¬ 
ally absorbed. The influence of the barium oxide is of the same order 
as that exerted by platinum. 

Potassium hydroxide behaves similarly, combination taking place 
slowly at 250°, and somewhat rapidly at 280—300°. The glass is some¬ 
what strongly attacked and alkali manganates derived from the man¬ 
ganese in the glass are formed. In this case, also, the oxygen at first 
disappears more rapidly than the hydrogen, owing to the formation of 
peroxides and manganates. 

Direct experiments show that in presence of a very small quantity 
of water, glass absorbs relatively considerable quantities of oxygen, 
but no such absorption takes place with a larger proportion of water. 
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The intermediate formation of alkali peroxides no doubt playb an im¬ 
portant part in the combination of hydrogen and oxygen when heated 
in glass vessels. 0. H. B. 

Electrolytic Formation of Persulphuric Acid. By Franz 
Bicharz (Ber., 1897, 30, 1826—1827).— Apropos of Nernst’s lecture 
(this vol., ii,394), the author recalls the fact that already in 1884—1888, 
he had investigated and explained the above reaction. He has 
also shown (Abstr., 1896, ii, 585) that, with dilute sulphuric acid, the 
attainment of a potential difference of 1*08 volts, is characterised, not 
only by a sudden rise in the strength of the current (as was observed 
long ago by Helmholtz), but also by the setting-in at the cathode of 
the formation of hydrogen peroxide by reduction of dissolved neutral 
oxygen. C. F. B. 

Atomic Weights of Nitrogen, Chlorine, and Silver. By Anatole 
Leduc ( Gompt. rend,, 1897, 125, 299—301).—Taking 0 — 16 and 
0 = 12*004, the author’s determinations of the sp. gr. of gases, com¬ 
bined with the fact that the molecular volume of nitrogen is higher 
than that of carbonic oxide (Gompt. rend., 125, 297), lead to the 
conclusion that N = 14*005. Stas found N = 14*044, but if his results 
are corrected for the oxygen probably present in the silver used, the 
number becomes N = 14*002. Adopting the author’s value for N, the 
ratio Ag:N0 3 is 1*7404, whereas the later experiments of Stas give 
1*7400. 

The numbers finally adopted by the author are, O = 16*00, N = 14*005, 
H= 1*0076, Cl = 35*47, and Ag= 107*916. C. H. B. 

The Different Varieties of Carbon (Amorphous, Graphite, 
Diamond). By Henri Moissan (Ann. GJdm. Phys., 1896, [ vii], 8,289— 
305,306—347 and 466—558).—A full account is given of the methods of 
production, modes of occurrence, and general properties of various forms of 
carbon, the first of the three papers dealing solely with the element in 
the amorphous state. Carbon prepared by the following methods was 
studied, (1) by the incomplete combustion of petroleum; (2) by the in¬ 
complete combustion of acetylene ; (3) by the decomposition of acetylene 
by detonation with mercuric fulminate; (4) by the action of sulphuric 
acid on starch; (5) by the action of ferric chloride on anthracene at 
180° i (6) by the decomposition of carbon tetriodide at 200°; (7) by the 
action of light on carbon tetriodide ; (8) by the action of a Smithson 
couple on a solution of carbon protoiodide in carbon bisulphide; (9) by 
the action of zinc filings on carbon tetriodide; (10) by the action of 
magnesium on a solution of the tetriodide in carbon bisulphide, and (11) 
by the action of boron at a red heat on carbonic anhydride. The 
carbon prepared by all these methods was amorphous and always more 
or less impure, its complete purification being, if not impossible, at 
least extremely difficult, owing to the great tenacity with which it 
retains water, traces of hydrocarbons, and small quantities of the 
elements present during its separation, such as iodine, lead, zinc, &c. 
Methods (4) and (5) yielded mixtures of organic compounds rich in carbon, 
from which it was impossible to obtain the element even moderately 
pure in the amorphous state. The density of amorphous carbon, by 
VOL. LXXII. ii. 39 
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whatever method prepared, is always less than 2, being 1*76 in the case 
of the purest, non-ignited lampblack. "When heated, amorphous carbon 
undergoes polymerisation, its ignition point in oxygen being raised 
and its resistance to the action of chromic acid mixture increased. 

The second paper deals with graphite, the first chapter containing 
an account of samples obtained from Ceylon, Borrowdale, Ticonderoga, 
Greenville, Omeansk, Mugrau, Scharzbach and Karsok (Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 165), from an American pegmatite (Abstr., 1896, ii, 182), and 
from Blue Earth from the Cape (Abstr., 1893, ii, 285). The nature 
of the carbon existing in meteoric irons is also discussed (Abstr., 1893, 
ii, 288, 475 ; 1896, ii, 194). In the second chapter, the rates of oxida¬ 
tion, the ignition points, and the densities of artificially prepared samples 
of graphite are given (Abstr., 1895, ii, 219), and the displacement of 
carbon in fused cast-iron by boron and silicon is described (Abstr., 1895, 
ii, 220). The properties of graphite separated from iron are also given 
(Abstr., 1895, ii, 220). The third chapter deals with the preparation and 
properties of intumescent graphite (Abstr., 1893, ii, 320; 1895, ii, 221). 

In the first chapter of the third paper, the author gives the pro¬ 
perties of the diamond and the composition of the ash left on ignition 
(Abstr., 1893, ii, 319); the occurrence of diamonds in the Blue Earth 
from the Cape, in sand from Brazil, and in the meteorite of Canon 
Diablo is also discussed (Abstr., 1893, ii, 285 ; 1897, ii, 46; 1893, ii, 
288, and 1896, ii, 194). The second chapter deals with the solubility 
of carbon in various metals at ordinary pressures and the formation of 
definite carbides (Abstr., 1893, ii, 275; 1894, ii, 452; 1895, ii, 272, 
501; 189C, ii, 364, 419, 422, 423, 428, 606, 608, 609, and 650). The 
third chapter contains an account of the effect of high temperatures on 
the different forms of carbon (Abstr., 1894, ii, 42), and of the proper¬ 
ties of its vapour (Abstr., 1895, ii, 164). In the fourth chapter, 
numerous experiments on the artificial production of diamonds are de¬ 
tailed (Abstr., 1893, ii, 275 ; 1894, ii, 189; 1895, ii, 644), whilst the 
fifth is devoted to a description of the method adopted for the com¬ 
bustion of artificially prepared diamonds. A. C. C. 

Electrolytic Preparation of a New Class of Oxidising Sub¬ 
stances. By Emil J. Constam and Asthuk von Hansen (Zeit.fur 
Ekhirochem , 1896, 3, 137).—It is to be expected that the alkali car¬ 
bonates will, in very concentrated solutions, dissociate into the ions 

H and 3ICO o , and that the latter will unite to form percarbonates, 
M 2 C\,O 0 , when liberated by electrolysis at the anode. When a satu¬ 
rated solution of potassium carbonate is electrolysed, the evolution of 
oxygen diminishes as the temperature falls, ceasing almost completely 
at - 10°. At the same time, the precipitate of potassium hydrogen 
carbonate, which at first forms at the anode, is replaced by a bluish, 
amorphous powder consisting of potassium percarbonate. In order to 
obtain a good result, the solution must be saturated and the tempera¬ 
ture not allowed to rise above — 10° to — 15°. The current density 
has no very marked influence on the result. The dried product is a 
bluish-white, amorphous, deliquescent powder, which is decomposed, 
when gently heated, into potassium carbonate, carbonic anhydride, and 
oxygen. It dissolves almost without decomposition in ice-cold water, 
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but is decomposed by water at the ordinary temperature. It is some¬ 
what soluble in alcohol. It liberates iodine from a solution of potas¬ 
sium iodide, especially after acidification, oxidises lead sulphide to 
sulphate, bleaches indigo, wool, cotton, or silk, and reduces the per¬ 
oxides of manganese and lead, and silver oxide, forming the corres¬ 
ponding carbonates and liberating oxygen. With caustic potash, or 
with dilute sulphuric acid, it yields hydrogen peroxide. The substance, 
dried over phosphoric anhydride, contains from 53-59 to 77*91 per 
cent, of potassium percarbonate, the remainder being potassium car¬ 
bonate, bicarbonate, and water. Rubidium percarbonate was obtained 
in a similar way. The sodium and ammonium salts could not be 
obtained in the solid state owing to the comparatively small solubilities 
of the carbonates. T. E. 

Double Halogen Salts of Caesium and Rubidium. By Horace 
L. Wells and H. W. Foote ( Amer . J. ticL, 1897, 3, 461—465).—The 
authors have prepared the rubidium antimony chloride described by 
Remsen and Saunders (Amer. Ghem. J 14,155) to which they gave the 
formula 23RbCl,10SbCl 3 ; the salt is not altered by recrystallisation 
under varying conditions from strong or dilute hydrochloric acid, or 
from a solution of hydrogen chloride in alcohol ; from this the authors 
conclude that the substance is not a mixture of two simpler salts. 
The results obtained on analysis agree more closely with the formula 
7RbCl,3SbCl 3 , but the differences between the two formulae in 
percentage composition are so slight that it is impossible to decide be¬ 
tween them by means of chemical analysis. 

Rubidium antimony oxychloride , 2RbCl,SbCl s ,SbOCl, is obtained 
when the preceding salt is crystallised from very dilute hydrochloric 
acid; it crystallises in short, colourless prisms. 

The double chlorides of bismuth and caesium described by Remsen 
and Brigham are formed under the following conditions. The salt 
3CsCl,BiCl 3 , separates in colourless plates when caesium chloride (50 
grams), in hydrochloric acid solution, is mixed with bismuth chloride (I 
to 25 grams). The salt. 30bCl,2Bi01 3 , obtained when bismuth chloride 
(50 grams) is mixed with caesium chloride (1 to 80 grams), crystallises 
in pale, yellow needles. 

Gcesium bismuth iodide, 3CsI,2BiI 3 , is the only double iodide the 
authors were able to prepare j it is obtained under all conditions when 
the two iodides are mixed, and is a bright red to reddish-brown, crystal¬ 
line precipitate which is only very sparingly soluble, especially in an 
excess of csesium iodide. E, 0. R. 

Silver Peroxynitrate. By Eduard Mulder (Rec. Tram. Ghim., 
1897, 16, 57—112).—Continuing his researches on the black, crystal- 
linecompound of the formula Ag 7 NO n (Abstr., 1896, ii, 561), the author 
has submitted it to the action of heat, and finds that it decomposes 
at a relatively low temperature, giving off oxygen. In the first series 
of experiments, extending over 90 days, the substance was heated in a 
slow current of dry air at a temperature of 52° to commence with, this 
temperature being gradually increased to 185°. A total loss in weight 
corresponding with 5 atoms of oxygen was observed, but the elimina¬ 
tion of oxygen does not proceed regularly, apparently taking place in 
at least two phases. Three atoms of oxygen are lost at 51—60°, but 

39—2 
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whereas the first disappears after 11 hours, and the second after a 
further 17 hours heating, the third atom requires 63 hours ; the tem¬ 
perature has to be considerably raised before the remaining atoms are 
driven off. 

The second series of experiments was carried out in a similar man¬ 
ner, more care being taken to exclude moisture, which has apparently 
a notable influence on the rate of decomposition of the substance ; the 
results are much more regular than in the first case, this being prob¬ 
ably due to the absence of moisture. 

The substance, Ag^N0 lls may be regarded as a molecular combina¬ 
tion of silver peroxide, Ag 2 0 2 , and a silver dioxj nitrate of the compo¬ 
sition AgXO s , which gives a formula 3Ag 2 0 2 ,AgN0 3 ; this is not at 
variance with the valencies ordinarily ascribed to its constituent ele¬ 
ments, but presupposes the existence of the salt of an acid, EQsTOg, a 
substance not known at present. In general, the stability of a sub¬ 
stance containing a large number of oxygen atoms decreases with 
increase in oxygen, so that the spontaneous decomposition of the 
substance Ag v NO n would be explained by the presence of the di- 
oxynitrate AgN0 5 . The initial decomposition may be therefore ex¬ 
pressed by the equation 3Ag 2 0 2 ,AgITO 5 = 3Ag 2 0 3 ,Ag^0 3 + 20. 

If, after elimination of two" oxygen atoms, the residue is treated 
with water, an amount of silver nitrate is extracted corresponding with 
17*8 per cent, of the original substance ; the formula 3Ag 2 0 2 ,AgN0 5 re¬ 
quires 17*98 per cent. After the silver nitrate has been removed, the resi¬ 
due is found to resemble grapiiite in appearance, is comparatively stable, 
and has the formula Ag 2 0,5Ag 2 0 2 , but is in all probability a mixture 
of the ordinary oxide and a silver peroxide, which does not resemble 
the one described by Berthelot, nor has it a red colour like that de¬ 
scribed by lies {Eng. and Mia. Journ 1884, 297). The presence of 
the ordinary oxide of silver may be explained by supposing that the 
initial decomposition already mentioned is accompanied by a secondary 
one, namely, the action of the oxygen liberated from the peroxynitrate 
on the silver peroxide, according to the equation AgN0 5 ,3Ag 3 0 2 = 
AgK0 3 +2 Ag a O + Ag 2 0 2 +20 2 . 

On heating the peroxide, silver oxide, Ag 2 0, is left, which has also 
the appearance of graphite, and is more stable than the ordinary 
variety of this oxide, not being decomposed below a temperature of 300°. 

The author speculates on the possible existence of acids such as 
HETOg and and their corresponding anhydrides, 25T o 0 5 and N 2 0 4 . 

~ A. W. U 

Precipitated Calcium Carbonate. By Mat {Zeit. angw . 

Ghem 1897, 14, 431—434).—The precipitation of calcium carbonate 
in the aragonite form is determined by the temperature of the solu¬ 
tions, the concentration, the nature of the atmosphere in which the preci¬ 
pitation takes place, and by the pressure. In the preparation of cal¬ 
cium carbonate from solutions of calcium chloride and ammonium car¬ 
bonate, the temperature at which the aragonite form is converted into 
the calcite form is increased to a much greater extent by an increase 
in the concentration of the ammonium carbonate than by an increase 
in the concentration of the calcium chloride. Using the ammonium 
carbonate of such a concentration that on adding the calm nm chloride 
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a thick, gelatinous mass is obtained, the limit of temperature for the 
ammonium carbonate solution is 32°, whilst the calcium chloride may be 
used boiling. With dilute solutions at the some temperatiue, the arago¬ 
nite crystals aie at once converted into calcite; the limit of temperatiue 
for weak solutions is 22°, and the lower the temperature the smaller 
and moie stable aie the crystals of aragonite. The presence of car¬ 
bonic anhydride in the solution determines the formation of calcite, 
and this explains the formation of calcite when the ammonium carbon¬ 
ate is at a high temperature, as it is then decomposed, with the forma¬ 
tion of caibonic anhydride. Precipitated aragonite, when subjected to 
a pressure of 5—6 atmospheres, is converted into calcite. The aragonite 
form is more stable when the solution is alkaline with an excess of 
ammonium carbonate, and also when the precipitate is washed with 
water containing calcium sulphate instead of with pure water. When 
the aiagonite piepaiedfrom calcium chloride and ammonium carbonate 
is sepaiated from the mother liquor and he ited to 60°, it is converted 
into calcite; on the other hand, the aragonite precipitated by sodium 
carbonate can be heated to 100° without change. B. 0. B. 

Action of Cupric Hydroxide on Silver Nitrate Solutions. By 
Paul Sadatier ( Compt . tend , 1897, 125, 175—178).—When silver 
oxide is placed in a solution of an excess oi cupric nitrate, the greenish- 
blue precipitate that forms is not copper hydroxide, as has hitherto 
been supposed, but is a basic cupric nitrate, Cu(N0 3 ) 2 ,3Cu(0H) 2 . All 
the silver is dissolved in the form of nitrate. When the silver oxide 
and cupric nitrate are in equal molecular proportions, the product is a 
mixed basic nitrate of silver and copper, 3Cu0,2AgN0j,3H 2 0. When 
the silver oxide is in excess, the same product is obtained mixed with 
unaltered oxide. 

When blue cupric hydroxide is added to silver nitrate solution, the 
mixed basic nitrate is obtained in microscopic needles. Neither cupric 
oxide noi the hydroxide Cu 4 H 2 0- (this vol., ii, 491) has any action on 
the silver nitrate solution, and if the blue hydroxide is mixed with 
either of them, the brown compound remains unchanged and is readily 
separated from the basic salt by levigation. 

The basic silver copper nitrate foims blue-violet prisms, highly elon¬ 
gated and terminated by a base normal to the edges, or by a strongly 
inclined face. It is stable in dry air, but when heated loses water 
and decomposes into cupnc oxide and silver nitrate. Hot water de¬ 
composes it at once into brown cupric hydroxide and silver nitrate, and 
cold water very slowly produces the same change. Cupric nitrate 
solution converts it into basic cupric nitrate, and the silver nitrate is 
dissolved. The double basic salt may be regarded as the compound 
0u(NO 3 ) 2 ,3CuO, in which 1 atom of copper has been displaced by 2 
atoms of silver, but the two basic salts are far from being isomorphous. 

C. H. B. 

Preparation of Thallium by Electrolysis. By Fritz Foersteb 
(Zeit. anorg . Chem, 9 1897, 15, 71—74).—Thallium chloride is prepared 
from the flue-dust of pyrites burners by precipitating the aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the flue-dust with salt, then reconverting the product into sul- 
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phate and again precipitating with salt, the chloride thus obtained being 
heated with double the quantity of sulphuric acid necessary to con¬ 
vert it into the normal sulphate until copious acid fumes are given off. 
A saturated solution of the cold pioduct is employed for the electro¬ 
lysis. If too small an excess of sulphuric acid is present, brown thal¬ 
lium sesquioxide is deposited at the anode owing to the hydrolysis of 
thallium sulphate. The cathode consists of a circular ring of thin 
copi er plate lying on the bottom of the glass vessel containing the 
electrolyte, two anodes of platinum foil being supported above it; 
in order to prevent short cii cuiting, the electrolyte is stirred by means 
of a glass stirrer which revolves between the anode and cathode and is 
driven by a fan. The stirring apparatus is similar to that employed 
in Ostwald’s thermostat. A cui rent density of 1*3—1*5 ampere per 
square decimetre and a potential difference of 3*5 volts, is employed ; 
30—50 grams of thallium chloride are then electrolysed in about 3 
hours. The deposit of thallium is washed with water, dried by pressing 
between filter paper, and fused under potassium cyanide. The metallic 
regulus is preserved in a sealed tube under a solution of thallium 
hydroxide. It does not contain any recognisable quantities of lead or 
arsenic. E. 0. It. 

Compounds of Hydrazine with Mercury Salts. By Karl 
A. Hofmann and E. C. Marbubg 1897, 30, 2019—2022).—The 
authors have prepared several hydrazine derivatives of mercury salts 
which are, in their opinion, analogous to the well-known mereuri- 
ammonium compounds. When mercuric chloride and hydrazine 
hydrate are bi ought together in solution in alcohol and ether, a com¬ 
pound of the formula NJEI 4 HgCl 2 is precipitated ; it is moderately 
stable when dry, but unstable when moist, and decomposes rapidly 
when heated, but does not explode. When this compound is shaken 
with water, or when sodium acetate is added to the mixed aqueous 
solutions of hydrazine sulphate and mercuric chloride, an unstable 
yellow compound, N 2 H 2 Hg 2 Cl 2 , is produced which explodes when 
heated or struck, and rapidly decomposes when moist, nitrogen being 
evolved and mercury and calomel left. It is readily soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but always leaves a small residue of calomel. Alkalis 
decompose it rapidly. These two compounds appear to he strictly 
analogous to the fusible and infusible white precipitates, 2NH s ,Hg01 o 
and NH 2 HgCl. 

Somewhat similar compounds have also been obtained from mercuric 
nitrate. The substance N 2 H 4 Hg(NO,) 2 is formed as a curdy precipi¬ 
tate when hydrazine nitrate and mercuric nitrate are mixed in aqueous 
solution; it is not explosive, dissolves in acids, and is decomposed by 
alkalis with evolution of nitrogen. When hydrazine nitrate reacts 
with mercurous nitrate in aqueous solution, an amorphous, white pre¬ 
cipitate is produced, which consists of the compound N 2 H 4 Hg 2 (N0 3 ) 2 ; 
in pure water, it rapidly decomposes with separation of mercury, and 
it does not explode when heated. This is the only known ammoniacal 
derivative of a mercurous salt, the others which have been described 
having been proved to be mixtures of mercury with the corresponding 
mercuric derivative. A. H. 
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Condition in which Elements other than Carbon exist in 
Iron and Steel. By Adolphe Carnot and Goutal ( Cornet . rend., 
1897, 125, 148—152, and 213—216).—When iron is dissolved in 
dilute hydrochloric acid out of contact with air, the greater part of 
the silicon is left undissolved in the form of an iron silicide, FeSi. 
The remainder of the silicon is converted into the hydroxide, SiO(OH) 3 , 
and seems to exist in the iron in the form of silicides intermediate be¬ 
tween Fe 3 Si 2 and Fe 5 Si 2 . When the iron contains manganese, practically 
the whole of the latter is found in combination with the silicon in the 
insoluble residue, and it would seem to follow that silicon combines 
with manganese in preference to combining with iron. 

When iron and steel are heated with dilute acids, almost all the 
sulphur is converted into hydrogen sulphide, but when the solvent is 
a neutral or faintly acid solution of cupric potassium chloride, all the 
sulphur remains in the insoluble residue, partly as iron sulphide, but 
often mainly as cupric sulphide. Direct experiment shows that the 
copper solution has no action on ferrous sulphide, and it follows that 
the suphur is partly present in the metal in the form of some other 
sulphide. Direct experiment shows that the sulphur in combination 
with copper in the residue is equivalent to the manganese present in 
the iron or steel, and hence it would seem that part of the sulphur 
exists in the iron or steel in the form of manganese sulphide, MuS, and 
that, at high temperatures, sulphur combines with manganese in pre¬ 
ference to iron, a conclusion which agrees with the known use of 
spiegeleisen or ferromanganese for eliminating sulphur from cast-iron. 

When the solvent is neutral cupric potassium chloride solution, all 
the phosphorus is found in the residue in the form of iron phosphide, 
Fe 3 P, identical with that described by Schneider ; arsenic, on the other 
hand, is completely dissolved by the copper solution, but if the solvent 
is dilute hydrochloric acid, and air is excluded, all the arsenic remains 
as such in the residue, and presumably exists uncombined in the metal, 
mixed with or dissolved in the iron. 

Manganese, when in small quantity, is present in the form of silicide 
or sulphide, but when in larger quantity, part of it is either dissolved 
in or is combined with the iron, and the method of examination 
adopted is unable to determine the exact condition. 

Copper is found as such in the residue left when the iron or steel is 
dissolved in dilute acids out of contact with air. Titanium behaves 
similarly with either solvent. It follows that copper and titanium 
both exist as such in the iron or steel. 

Nickel is partially attacked by dilute acids, even out of contact with 
air, but the nickel left in the residue is in the metallic state, and is 
free from iron. Probably, therefore, it is simply mixed with or dis¬ 
solved in the iron. 

Chrome-steels are readily attacked by acids if they are highly carbu- 
retted, but not otherwise, and the composition of the residues indicates 
that the chromium is present in the foi'm of chromium-iron carbides. 

Tungsten is left undissolved by dilute acids, in the form of the com¬ 
pound Fe 3 W, and molybdenum is left in the form of the compound 
Fe 3 Mo 2 . Both these compounds, therefore, exist in the iron or steel. 

C. H. B. 
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Chromium. By Henri Moissan (Ami. CJiim. Ptiys., 1896, [to], 8, 
559—570;.—The preparation of pure chromium is fully described and 
its chief properties* given (Abhtr , 1893, ii, 281; 1894, ii, 452). 


Arsenothiomolybdates. By Budolph F. "Weinland and Karl 
Sommer (Zeit. anorg . Ckem., 1897, 15, 42—65).— Sodium pyrothio- 
cirsenoth iomolybdate, AsS r (MoS 2 ) 2 Na 4 +14H 2 0, is obtained by adding 
molybdenum tiisulphide (2 mols.) to a solution of sodium thioarsenate 
(1 mol) heated on the water bath; a portion of the tiisulphide 
remains undissolved, and a brown bye-product is also formed. The 
filtrate, on evaporation, yields the salt mixed with the brown, amor¬ 
phous bye-product, which, although insoluble in water, is easily 
soluble in a solution of the salt; the two are most conveniently 
separated by dissolving the crude salt in a large quantity of ice-cold 
water, when the brown bye-product remains for the most part un¬ 
dissolved. The salt is also formed on boiling a solution of sodium 
pyrothioarsenate with molybdenum trisulphide, but large quantities 
of bye-products are formed at the same time. It can, however, be 
easily obtained in a pure state by adding salicylic acid (1 mol.) to a 
solution of molybdenum trisulphide (1 mol.) in sodium thioarsenate 
(1 mol.), and precipitating the clear filtrate with alcohol. It crys¬ 
tallises in lustrous, dark red, six-sided prisms, gradually decomposes 
when dry, and is then no longer entirely soluble in water, is not 
hygroscopic, and lo&es its water of crystallisation at 105°. It is 
decomposed by dilute mineral acids with evolution of hydrogen sulphide 
and precipitation of a reddish-brown sulphide, and gives characteristic 
coloured precipitates with solutions of metallic salts. This salt is 
also produced by the action of arsenic pentasulphide on sodium 
thiomolybdate. The potassium salt, with 8H 2 0, which can be prepared 
in a similar manner to the sodium salt, crystallises in bright red, 
slender needles, is easily soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol, and has 
properties like those of the sodium salt. The ammonium salt, with 
5H 2 0, is best prepared by adding salicylic acid (4 mols.) to a concen¬ 
trated solution of ammonium pyrothioarsenate and ammonium thio- 
moljbdate, and then precipitating with alcohol; it crystallises in 
slender, scarlet needles, is very unstable, and cannot be obtained pure. 
The aqueous solution quickly decomposes with evolution of ammonia 
and hjdrogen sulphide. The barium salt, with 14H 2 0, is obtained by 
dissolving arsenic pentasulphide in a solution of barium thiomolybdate, 
and cooling the filtrate to —15 3 . It cannot be obtained by the action 
of molybdenum trisulphide on barium thioarsenate, as under these 
conditions sulphur is precipitated, and a double salt of barium thio¬ 
arsenate and barium thioarsenite is formed. It crystallises in slender, 
red needles, and when recrystallised partially decomposes with separa¬ 
tion of sulphur. 

Sodium metaihioarsenothiomohjbdate , AsS # (3MoS 3 )Ha+6H 2 0, is ob¬ 
tained by treating the above sodium pyrothioarsenothiomolybdate with 
salicylic add (14 mol.) and a small quantity of water at 40—50°. The 
dear solution is precipitated with alcohol, and the precipitate washed 
with dilute alcohol and then with sufficient cold water to extract the 
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sodium salicylate and undecomposed pyrosalt. It is an amorphous, 
cherry-red powder, insoluble in water, and easily soluble in dilute 
sodium hydroxide and ammonia. The potassimn salt, with 4H 2 0, ob¬ 
tained in a similar manner to the sodium salt, is an amorphous, red 
powder. 

Potassium pyrothioarseno-oxythiomolybdate, As 2 S r (Mo 2 S 3 0 3 )K 4 + 6H 2 0, 
is obtained by boiling arsenic pentasulphide (1 mol.) - with a solution 
of molybdenum trisulphide (2 mols.) in potassium hydroxide (4 mols.). 
On concentrating the solution, potassium pyrothioarsenothiomolybdate 
first crystallises out, and on further concentrating the mother liquors 
the salt separates in slender needles; it is also formed by the action 
of arsenic pentasulphide on a solution of molybdic acid in potassium 
hydrogen sulphide. It crystallises in yellow, slender, six-sided needles, 
is very easily soluble in water, and when the solution is treated 
with acetic acid it gradually becomes dark red; this reaction is 
characteristic of the oxythiomolybdates. With hydrochloric acid, 
it gives a yellowish-brown precipitate, also characteristic precipi¬ 
tates with solutions of the salts of the heavy metals. The salt 
with 10H 2 O, obtained by boiling a solution of potassium thiomolybdate 
with dipotassium arsenate, crystallises in yellow needles. The sodium 
salt, with 15H a O, is obtained by boiling ammonium thiomolybdate 
(2 mols.) with sodium hydroxide (4 mols.) until all the ammonium 
sulphide is driven off, and then adding arsenic pentasulphide, and 
boiling until the latter is dissolved. Metathioarseno-oxythiomolybdate, 
which is also formed during the reaction, crystallises out first, and the 
salt is obtained on concentrating the mother liquors. It crystallises 
in slender, yellow needles, and resembles the potassium salt. The 
magnesium salt, with 16H 2 0, prepared in a similar manner to the 
sodium salt, crystallises in slender, yellow needles, and the barium 
salt, with 12H 2 0, in slender, yellow needles. 

Potassium metathioarseno-oxythiomolybdate , A&S 3 (Mo 0 2 S)K + 2JH 2 0, 
obtained as a bye-product in the preparation of the preceding potas¬ 
sium salt from arsenic pentasulphide, molybdic acid, and potassium 
hydrogen sulphide, is a fine, orange-red powder, which partially 
decomposes when recrystallised ; when treated with hydrochloric acid, 
all the arsenic and molybdenum are precipitated as a reddish-yellow 
powder, but the colour of the solution is not altered by acetic acid. 
With ammonium, barium, strontium, and calcium salts, it gives yellow, 
amorphous precipitates which are insoluble in cold water, and with 
salts of the heavy metals, it yields characteristic precipitates. When 
heated in a tube, sulphurous anhydride is given off; this decom¬ 
position takes place slowly at 100°, so that the determination of the 
water of crystallisation must be effected at 90°. The sodium salt, 
with 5H 2 0, is lemon-yellow when freshly prepared, and becomes 
reddish-yellow on recrystallisation; it resembles the potassium salt. 

E. C. R. 

Hydroxylamine-ammorda Compounds of Uranic Acid. By 
Karl A. Hofmann (Zeit. anorg. Ckem 1897, 15, 75 — 80). — Hydroxyl- 
amine armnoniouremate , U0 4 (NH 3 0H) 2 ,2NH S , is obtained by adding 
ammonia (7 per cent. 100 c.c.) to an aqueous solution of uranyl 
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nitrate (20 grains) and hydroxylamine hydrochloride (10 grains). The 
product, after being washed with dilute ammonia, alcohol, and ether, 
and dried at the ordinary temperature, is a lustrous, canary-yellow, 
crystalline powder consisting of microscopic, rhombic tablets; it is 
stable at the ordinary temperature, loses ammonia when heated at 
73°, and decomposes with a slight explosion when heated to 178—180° 
in a capillary tube. It reduces Fehling’s solution at the ordinary 
temperature, and when cautiously heated to 120° is converted into 
uranic acid, U0 4 H 2 . 

Hydroxylamine uranate , U0 4 (lsH 4 0)2+H 2 0, can be obtained by 
heating the preceding compound with glycerol at 100°, by allowing it 
to remain with water at the ordinary temperature for some hours, or 
by treating it with hot water; it is also obtained when uranic acid 
or uianyl nitrate is digested with excess of an aqueous solution of 
hydroxylamine. It crystallises in yellow, elongated plates pointed at 
both ends at an angle of 12C°. When heated, it decomposes with a 
slight explosion, yielding a greenish-black powder. It reduces Fehling 
solution with great ease. 

Hydroxylamine ammonio-uranate, when treated with 2 mols. of 
acetic acid, yields ammonium acetate and hydroxylamine uranate ; 
with excess of acetic acid, it yields a double salt of uranyl acetate and 
hydroxylamine acetate which crystallises in yellow, lustrous prisms. 

& O. R. 

Zirconium Tetriodide. By Louis M. Dennis and A. E. Spencer 
(J. Amer . Chem. Soc ., 1896, 18, 673—679).—Attempts to obtain this 
compound by passing iodine vapour over zirconium heated to dull red¬ 
ness in a current of hydrogen met with no success. It was, however, 
eventually obtained by passing hydrogen iodide, prepared by Merz and 
Holzmann’s method (Abstr., 1889, 754) over zirconium. As the tube 
containing the latter was gradually heated, an amorphous, white 
sublimate, probably of ferrous iodide obtained from traces of iron in 
the metal, first formed, and finally, at a bright red heat, a white, 
crystalline sublimate was deposited immediately beyond the red hot 
portion of the tube. After cooling in a current of hydrogen, the 
zirconium was found to have changed from black to greyish- 
white, but contained very little iodine. The composition of the 
crystalline sublimate, which consists of colourless cubes exhibiting no 
double refraction, proved on analysis to correspond with the formula 
Zrl 4 . It is insoluble in water, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, aqua 
regia, and carbon bisulphide, but decomposed and dissolved by concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid and partially decomposed by concentrated nitric 
acid with liberation of iodine and formation of a white powder insoluble 
In nitric acid but soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid. On heating 
in hydrogen, the iodide turns black, and iodine and hydriodic acid are 
formed, and on heating in the air it melts and sublimes. The iodide 
is unchanged by boiling with water, in this respect resembling 
Deville*s fluoride, but differing from the deliquescent, easily decompos¬ 
able tetrachloride and tetrabromide. E. W. W. 

Double fluorides of Zirconium ■with Lithium, Sodium, and 
T h allium . By Horace L. Wells and H. W. Foote (Amer. J. 8ci. f 
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1897, 3, 466—471).—Thallium fluoride was prepared by dissolving the 
metal in sulphuric acid, adding an excess of baryta water, filtering, 
and passing carbonic anhydride into the hot solution; the filtrate was 
then evaporated and treated with excess of hydrofluoric acid. The 
salts were prepared by mixing the acid fluorides in varying proportions, 
evaporating and cooling to crystallisation. In all cases they are stable 
in the air. 

The salt 2LiF,ZrF 4 , formed when 0-7—2 grams of lithium fluoride is 
added to 20 grams of zirconium fluoride, crystallises in hexagonal 
prisms very similar to the crystals of quartz found in Herkimer Co., 
3ST.Y. ; when recrystallised, it is converted into the 4:1 salt. The salt 
4IAF,ZrF 4 + fH 2 0, obtained when 5—7 giams of lithium fluoride is 
added to 20 grams of zirconium fluoride, is somewhat difficult to prepare 
owing to the insolubility of lithium fluoride } it separates in crystalline 
crusts. On recrystallising, lithium fluoride is precipitated. 

The salt 2NaF,ZrF 4 is prepared by adding 2 parts of sodium fluoride 
to 14 parts of zirconium fluoride ; it separates in crusts of minute, 
hexagonal crystals and cannot be recrystallised. The salt 5NaF,2ZrF 4 , 
previously described by Marignac, is formed under very wide conditions; 
it crystallises in thick, oithorhombic prisms. 

The salts TlF,ZrF 4 and TJF,ZrF 4 + H 2 0 are obtained when 1 part of 
thallium fluoride is mixed with 3—4 parts of zirconium fluoride ; the 
hydrated salt crystallises in needles if the solution is cooled before 
precipitation occurs, but if the solution is evaporated until crystals 
begin to form and is then cooled, the anhydrous salt separates in 
minute, square plates. When recrystallised, it is converted into the 
5 :3 salt. The salt 5TlF,3ZrF 4 , is prepared by mixing 1—3*5 parts of 
thallium fluoride with 1 part of zirconium fluoride; it crystallises In 
needles. When, however, 4 parts of thallium fluoride are employed, 
the same salt is produced, but it crystallises in hexagonal prisms. 
Both modifications, when recrystallised, separate in needles. The salt 
3TlF,ZrF 4 is obtained when 1 part of zirconium fluoride is added to 
4—20 parts of thallium fluoride ; it crystallises in brilliant octahedra 
and can easily be recrystallised. E. 0. It. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Argentiferous Gold from Lower California. By Carlos F. be 
Landero (Mem, Soc, Cient. “Antonio Ahate,” Mexico , 1896, lO, 
75—77).—Bounded grains of gold of a pale yellow colour, from the 
placers at Alamo, district Norte del Territorio, Lower California, gave 
on analysis, 

An. Ag. Quartz sand. Total. 

80*58 17*22 1*39 99*19. 

This corresponds with Au-Ag 2 . Specimens of electrum from 
Colombia and the Urals have nearly the same composition. 


L. J. S. 
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Arsenic Compounds of Iron, Nickel and Cobalt. By Carl 
Friedrich Rammelsbehg (Jcihrb.f, Min., 1897, ii, 45—66).—Lollingite, 
•mispickel, niccolite, rammelsbergite, smaltite, chloanthite, gersdorffite, 
cobaltite, skutterudite &c., the cubic, orthorhombic and rhombohedrai 
arsenides and antimonides of iron, nickel and cobalt, may all be re¬ 
presented by the general formulae B.S 2 ,scR« l (As,Sb) rt . Here m : n varies 
from 1:1 (in niccolite) to 1 :3 (in skutterudite), and between these 
limits there can be variations without alteration of crystal form; 
the various ratios of : A s n must therefore be considered as forming 
isomorphous mixtures. Similar cases of variation of composition 
without effect on the crystal form is shown by artificial alloys con¬ 
taining arsenic or antimony, and in the mineral dyscrasite. The 
sulphur of the isomorphous portion RS 2 , gradually increases in amount 
from zero until x = 1. 

Numerous analyses of these minerals are discussed in detail, and 
special formulae given to suit the various cases. For lollingite are 
given, Fe 3 As 4 (leueopyrite), FeS2,4Fe 2 S 3 ; 2FeS 2 ,3Fe 5 As b ; 3FeS 2 ,Fe„As 5 , 
&c. Mispickel, which is generally FeS 2 ,FeAs 2 , is also represented by 
5FeS 2 ,Fe 6 As 11 ; 8FeS 2 ,7FeAs 2 , &c., in order to explain the variations 
shown by the sulphur. In the nickel and cobalt compounds, the ratios 
taken for m : a are, 1:1, 1 : 1*33, 1 : 1*5, 1: 1*66, 1:2, 1 : 2*5, and 
1:3; whilst x varies considerably, for example, in passing from 
smaltite to cobaltite. L. J. S. 

Composition of Nagyagite. By Eduard Priwoznik (Chem. Centr 
1897, ii, 54; from Osterr. Zeit. Berg-Butt., 1897, 45, 265—267).—The 
composition of nagyagite is doubtful; the present analysis leads to 
the formula Te 0 Pb u AuS s = 4PbS,2PbTe,AuTe 2 + 2TeS 2 . 

Te. S. An. Pb. Total. 

29*88 10*73 8*11 51*18 100*00. 

L. J. S. 

Formation of Cuprite by Electrolysis of Copper Sulphate 
Solution. By Quirino Major ana {Read. Accad . Line., 1895, 4, i, 
371—375).—Small crystals of cuprite are formed on electrolysing a 
saturated neutral solution of copper sulphate at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, using a very small current density ; as the solution becomes 
acid by continued electrolysis, crystals of metallic copper make their 
appearance, and if the solution is acid to start with, no cuprite crystals 
are formed. The author finds also that the quantity of free acid 
necessary to prevent the formation of cuprite crystals is less in pro¬ 
portion as the current density is greater. W. J. P, 

Formation of Bauxite and allied Minerals. By A. Liebrich 
{Zeits. jyrakt. GeoL, 1897, 212—214. Compare this vol., ii, 104).— 
Alumina is not liberated from silicates by the ordinary weathering 
agencies; it is therefore, in its various combinations (hydrates, sul¬ 
phates, aluminates), of much less common occurrence than the easily 
liberated oxides of iron. The action of sulphuric acid, derived from 
pyrites or hydrogen sulphide, on aluminium silicates would give rise 
to solutions of aluminium sulphate, from which the various mineral 
sulphates or hydrates (bauxite, <fec.) could be deposited. Sulphuric 
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acid in contact with fluorides gives hydrogen fluoride, which, in acting 
on aluminium silicates, would give aluminium fluorides (cryolite, &c.). 
It is suggested that aluminates (spinel, Mg0,Al 2 0 3 , for example) 
may have been formed by the loss of sulphuric acid and water from 
the corresponding double sulphates ; for example, piekeringite, 

MgO,AJ 2 On,(S0 3 ) 4 + 22H 2 0. L. J. S- 

Fluorite from Argentina. By Jean Valentin (Zeit. prate* GeoL f 

1896, 104—107).—Coarsely crystalline fluorite occurs in veins at the 
granite-gneiss contact, 20 kilometres south of San Roque, prov. 
Cordoba. It is accompanied by quartz and a little pyrites. Several 
analyses are given, the amount of calcium fluoride varying from 
84*20 to 98*12 per cent .; the purest gave 

CaF 2 . ALjOj+FcjOj. MgO. SiOg. 

Dark blue, almost black ... 96*59 1*20 trace 2*08 

Greenish . 97*03 2*52 „ trace 

Greenish-white .. 98*12 1*68 „ „ 

Blue or violet fluorite occurs with galena, cassiterite, &c., in the 
wolframite and molybdenite veins of the Sierra do Cordoba. Pre¬ 
viously this mineral had only been known to occur in Argentina in 
small amount. L. J. S. 

Occurrence of Iodine in Malachite. By Wilhelm Autenrieth 
(Zeit. physiol. Chem ., 1897, 22, 508—513).—Examination of a speci¬ 
men of malachite, of unknown locality, showed that it contained both 
iodine and chlorine, the amount of halogen varying, in the case of 
iodine, from 0*08—0*4 per cent., and in that of chlorine from 
1*8—5*5 per cent. The same mineral also contained traces of iron, 
calcium, magnesium, and several per cent, of a residue insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid. The author has further examined a large number 
of malachites from known localities, also ataeamite and azurite, with¬ 
out, in any single instance, being able to detect even traces of iodine. 
In all probability, the mineral examined was a specimen of Chilian 
atlasite, which is known to contain as much as 8 per cent, of copper 
chloride. A. W. C. 

Formula of Apatite. By Carl F. Rammelsberg (Jahrb. f. Min ., 

1897, ii, 38—44).—The ratio (F + Cl) : P = 1:3, required by the well- 
known apatite formula 3Ca 3 P 2 0 8 + Ca(F,Cl) 3 (“normal apatite”), 
although supported by several later analyses," does not always hold 
good. In the latter case, the formula must be written as 3Ca s P 2 0 8 + 
Ca(F 2 ,0), since there is a slight excess of calcium over that required to 
combine with the phosphoric acid and fluorine. Several recent analyses 
by Carnot (Abstr., 1896, ii, 611) are of this kind; his analysis of 
apatite from Greiner, in the Zillerthal, with only 0*37 per cent, fluorine, 
corresponds with 3Ca 3 P 2 0 8 + Ca(0 11/12 ,F 21/12 ). Volker’s analysis (1858) 
of apatite from Kragero, with 4*20 per cent, chlorine and no fluorine, 
corresponds with 3Ca 3 P 2 0 8 + Ca(0 2/5 ,C1 2 3 / 6 ) ; Laspeyres finds only a 
trace of fluorine in this apatite. 

The question arises whether apatites which are poor in fluorine are 
of original formation, or have been derived by the alteration of 
normal apatite, fluorine having been abstracted, and a basic phosphate 
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formed. The latter is here considered to be the more probable, since 
CaO and CaF 2 are not isomorphous, and, further, apatite is easily 
altered by the action of waters into phosphorite, pseudoapatite, <fcc. 
This view is supported by the fact that many of Carnot’s analyses 
show the presence of impurities. L. J. S. 

A Basic Sulphate of Copper. By Giusepppe Cesaro and H. 
Buttgenbach {Ann. Soc. GeoL Belgique, 1897, 24, Bull., pp. xli—xliii). 
—The specimen described, which is probably from Kassau, is a compact 
green mass of Rnna.11 crystals. Microscopical examination shows the 
crystals to be orthorhombic and apparently hemimorphic \ they are 
flattened parallel to the perfect pinacoidal cleavage. The acute 
positive bisectrix is parallel to this cleavage. Analyses lead to the 
formula CuS0 4 ,2Cu(0H) 2 . This, which seems to be a new mineral, 
differs from brochantite, CuS0 4 ,3Cu(0H) 2 , in its optical characters. 
Friedel has prepared a basic copper sulphate having the composition 
CuS0 4 ,2Cu(0H) 2 . L. J. S. 

Constitution and Classification of Sulpharsenites, &c. By 
Yasile O' Butureanu {Bui. Soc. Sci . Bucarest, 3897, 6, 172—182).— 
Several of the hypothetical thio-acids of the general formula 
m(AsS^H ) - ?aSE" 2 aie expressed graphically, and the corresponding 
structural formulae are given for all the known mineral sulpharsenites, 
sulphantimonites and sulphobismuthites. Stephanite, polybasite, and 
polyargyrite cannot be written graphically as basic salts of the ortho¬ 
acid (SbSJSJ, they are accordingly supposed to be tetrabasic diortho- 
sulphantimonites (Sb^S-Ag.) with an excess of silver sulphide. 

L. J. S. 

Analyses of Serpentines. By Gino Turn {Gazzetta, 1897, 27, 
ii, 82—86).—The author has analysed serpentines from the locality 
delP Impiuneta near Florence; the serpentine is of two kinds, white 
and green, and was separated before analysis. The accompanying 
table gives the analytical results ; A and B refer to samples from the 
Black Bock Hill (Poggio dei Sassi iNeii) and C and D are from the 
Mine deli’ Impruneta (Miniera dell* Impruneta). 



- 

L 

B. 

l l 


D. 


White. 

Green. 

White. 

1 Gieen. 

1 "White. 

Gieen. 

White. 

Green. 

H^O . 

13 40 

12*05 

1370 

12-80 

1 13 02 

12-06 

12 85 , 

, 11-70 

SiOj 

42-00 

39 55 

42 SO 

43 87 

41-04 

42 56 

40 92 1 

1 42T2 

FeO 

2-30 

6*49 

3-42 

2*4" 

1 53 

3-02 

2 45 1 

I 4 80 

Fe*0, 

5 75 

7 86 

5*09 

10*75 

1 4*60 

8-34 

4 32 1 

I 7*05 

MgO 

36 40 

32-53 

33.94 

29*36 

, 39 03 

33 60 

39 05 

33-15 


o-oo 

0 00 

0 00 

0*00 

o-oo 

0 20 

0 00 1 

1 0-28 

Total. 

99 S5 

99*08 

98 95 

99-23 

99*22 j 

1 I 

[ 99 78 

99 59 | 

1 99T0 


The serpentines also contain traces of calcium and sodium. 

W. J. P. 
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Roeblingite, a New Silicate from Franklin Furnace. By 
Samuel L. Penfield and H. W. Foote ( Amer . J. Sci., 1897, [iv], 3, 
413—415 ; and Zeits. Eryst. Min., 1897, 28, 578).—Hoeblingite occurs 
as dense, white, compact masses filling cavities in axinite which forms 
veins in the garnet rock of the zinc deposits of Franklin, New Jersey. 
Under the microscope, it is seen to consist of an aggregate of minute, 
prismatic crystals with parallel extinction and weak double refraction. 
The hardness is a little below 3 ; sp. gr. 3*433. The powdered mineral 
is easily soluble in dilute acids, with separation of gelatinous silica and 
evolution of sulphurous anhydride. The mean of two very similar 
analyses by Foote is 

SiO a . SCXj. PbO. MnO. CaO. SrO. E a 0. Na«0. H a 0. Total. 

23*58 9-00 31*03 2*48 25*95 1*40 0*13 0*40 6*35 100*32 

This gives the molecular ratios as Si0 2 : S0 2 : PbO : (Oa, Mn, Na 2 , &c. O) 
:H 2 0 —5*61: 2*01 : 1*99 : 7*43 : 5*04, from "which the formula is given 
doubtfully as H 10 Ca 7 Pb 2 Si 5 S 2 O 2s = 5H 2 CaSi0 4 + 2(Ca0,PbS0 3 ). As the 
water can only be driven ofi at a rather high temperature, it is to be 
regarded as hydroxyl. It is not probable that the mineral is a mixture 
or contains much foreign material, and is the first naturally occurring 
sulphite that has been observed. The name is given after W. A. 
Bcebling. L. J. S. 

Monoclinic Pyroxenes of New York State. By Heinbich Hies 
(Jahrb.f. Min., 1897, ii, Ref. 26—28; from Ann. E.Y. Acad. Sci., 1896, 
9, 126—178).—In this monograph, detailed descriptions are given of 
all the known occurrences of monoclinic pyroxenes (except wollastonite) 
in the State of New York. They occur in gneisses and gabbros, in 
contact- and dynamo-metamorphic limestones, and in magnetite. The 
lighter coloured varieties are found in the dynamo-metamorphic lime¬ 
stones, and the darker in the contact-limestones; those from the 
magnetite are almost opaque in thin sections. On the crystals, 16 
forms are noted; the habit of each occurrence is very characteristic. 
Tschermak’s assertion that Ca is always greater than Mg + Fe, does 
not hold good for these aluminous pyroxenes. The darker pyroxenes 
are usually altered to uralite, and the lighter to tremolite, other 
decomposition products being serpentine, chlorite, rose-red garnet, and 
clintonite. The following analyses are given. 

Loss on 



Si0 3 . 

ai 2 o 3 . 

FeaO a . 

FcO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Alkalis. 

ignition. 

Total. 

sp. gr. 

I. 

54 63 

5*26 


3*00 

22*63 

14*18 

— 

— 

99*70 


II. 

53*97 

4*94 

0*50 

8*63 

23*96 

7*32 

— 

— 

99*32 

3*36 

III. 

56 00 

8*44 

4*70 

2*40 

21*63 

5*23 

0*50 

0*20 

99*10 

3*5 

IY. 

56*14 

8*19 

0*38 

2*85 

17*79 

13*67 

— 

— 

99*02 

— 

Y. 

46*28 

7*38 

2*21 

14*80 

18*78 

8*91 

— 

1*115 

100*063 

CO 

00 

00 

CO 

YI. 

54*57 

3*09 

— 

1*30 

21*42 

18*56 

0*40 

0*15 

99*49 

— 

VII. 

49*12 

7*49 

3*53 

15*98 

17*30 

6*06 

— 

— 

99.48 

3*60 

VIII. 

52*01 

5*82 

0*67 

6*86 

26*90 

11*26 

0*50 

— 

104*02 

3*60 

IX 

50*05 

7*16 

0*56 

— 

25*63 

14*48 

— 

1*66 

99*54 

3*26 

X 

53*30 

4*11 

— 

0*80 

24*82 

16*18 

— 

0*15 

99*36 

3-18 

XL 

54*86 

0*75 

— 

1*30 

24*13 

18*14 

0*35 

0*10 

99*63 

3-29 

XII. 

54-57 

1*12 


1*80 

23*25 

17*78 

0*70 

0*38 

99-60 

3*27 

XIII. 

54*94 

2*42 

— 

1*29 

25*38 

17*60 

0*28 

— 

101*91 

3*00 


The following optical determinations (extinction angle c: jc, &c.), 
show no definite relation to the amount of ferrous oxide present. 
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FeO + 

c • c 2 Y a 0 y Fe 2 03+A] 3 0 3 

II. 41° 30' 60 3 40' 1*6888 1*6932 1*7108 14*07 

VI. 41 30 50 40 1*6806 1*6843 l*7036(Na) 4*39 

X. 40 59 1*6778 1*6848 1*7025 „ 4*91 

XI. 40 59 30 (Xa) 1*6749 1*6852 1*7013 „ 2*05 

XII. 41 56 30 „ 1*6683 1*6730 1*6902 „ 2*92 

XIII. 37 58 56 „ 1*6626 1*6718 1*6940 „ 3*71 

Other optical determinations are also compared with the amoant of 
FeO + Fe,O o + Al^* 

I. Granular, transparent, light grey, in calcite. Cascadeville, 
Essex Co. 

II. Dark green crystals in contact limestone. Diana, Lewis Oo. 

III. Black crystals in calcite. Weston Magnetite mine, Keene, 

Essex Oo. 

IV. Dark green prismatic grains in limestone. Keene, Essex Co. 

V. Diallage in gabbro. Mt. Marcy, Essex Co. 

VI. Green crystals with microcline and albite. Pitcairn, St. 
Lawrence Co. 

VII. Black, with magnetite. Port Henry, Essex Co. 

VIII. Dark green crystals in scapolite in contact limestone. 
Warwick, Orange Co. 

IX. Leucite-augite in grains with calcite and seybertite. Amity, 
Orange Co. 

X. Light, transparent crystals in limestone. Sing-Sing, West¬ 
chester Cd. 

XL Diopside. De Kalb, St. Lawrence Co. 

XII. White, in limestone. Port Henry, Essex Co. 

XIII. Green, glassy diopside. Bussell, St. Lawrence Co. 

L. J. S. 

Chabazite with Crystal-water Crystal-carbon-bisulphide, &c. 
By Fbiedbich Bixne (Jahrb . /. Alin,, 1897, ii, 28—37).—The fact, 
recently discovered by G. Friedel (Abstr., 1896, ii, 481), that dehy¬ 
drated zeolites absorb ammonia and other gases, may be due to a 
mechanical condensation of the gas or to molecular action; in the 
latter case, there would be a corresponding change in the physical 
characters of the zeolite. In order to test this, the present author has 
made optical examinations of chabazite. A partially dehydrated 
crystal plate of the mineral when placed in liquid carbon bisulphide 
exhibits a gradual change in the extinction angles, and becomes more 
strongly birefringent; on heating the plate, the carbon bisulphide is 
expelled with a return to the original optical characters. The absorp¬ 
tion of carbonic anhydride, alcohol, chloroform, benzene, or aniline is 
also accompanied by similar changes in the optical characters. 

L. J. S. 

Meers ch aum. Br B. Helmhackeb (Berg. n. hmttenm. Eeit 1897, 
61,44—46).—By surface agencies, serpentine is altered into an impure 
limonite, or, when not actually exposed, into a day-like, crumbly mass 
consisting of opal, quartz, magnesite, gymnite and talc; when the 
earth-covering is of considerable thickness, nodules of meerschaum are 
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also formed. The associated opal and magnesite occur intimately 
intermixed with the meerschaum, which explains the variations in 
composition shown by analyses. Freshly obtained meerschaum is soft 
and dough-like and of a pale green colour; it is only on exposure to the 
air that it becomes hard and white. The occurrences of meerschaum 
in Moravia, Bosnia, and Asia Minor are described. The associated 
magnesite from Hrubsic, in Moravia, gave on analysis. 

C0 2 . MgO. CaO. Al 2 0 3 ,Feo0 3 . SiO L . P 2 0 5 . Total. 

51*60 46*10 1*45 0*81' 0-60 0*24 100*80 

L. J. S. 

Wellsite, a New Mineral. By Julius H. Pratt and H. W. 
Foote (Amer.Journ. Sci., 1897, [iv], 3, 443—448; and Zeits. Kry&t. 
Min. 9 1897, 28, 581).—This new zeolite occurs with albite, hornblende 
and chabazite in a corundum vein at Buck Creek corundum mine, 
Clay Co., Noith Carolina. The .small, isolated crystals are invariably 
interpenetration twins closely zesemblmg those of phillipsite and 
harmotome, the twin planes being, as in these species, c(001) and 
e(011). The monosymmetric constants are given below. The crystals 
are colourless and transparent to white, with a vitreous lustre; they 
are buttle and possess no cleavage. H = 4—4 5, sp gr = 2*278—2*366. 
The acute, positive bisectrix is perpendicular to (010), and the optic 
axial angle is large. The mineral is decomposed by hot hydrochloric 
acid with separation of silica, but without gelatinisation. The mean 
of two analyses is, 

SiO> ALjOg. BaO. SiO. CaO. MgO. K*0. Na 2 0. H a O. Total. 

43*86 24*96 5*07 1*15 5*80 0*62 3 40 1*80 13*35 100*01. 

This gives the formula R"Al 2 Si J O 10 + 3H 2 0, in which, approximately, 
BaO : CaO: (K,Na) 2 0 = 1: *3 ■ 2. About one-third of the water is ex¬ 
pelled between 100° and 200°, another third at 200—300°, and the 
remainder on ignition. After being heated to 265°, nearly all the 
water is regained from moist air. The close relation of the new 
mineral to the phillipsite group is shown by the following table. 

Wellsite, IiAl,Si o O 10 + 3H,O ... 0*768 1 : 1-245 53 °27' 
Phillipsite, BAi;Si 4 O u +4Ul 2 0... 0*7095 : 1 : 1*2563 55 37 
Harmotome, BAi;Si r 0 14 + 5H o 0 ... 0*7032 : 1 : 1*2310 55 10 

Stilbite, BAl 2 Sic0 ir , + 6H'0 ... 0 7623 : 1 : 1*1940 50 50 

Here the ratios BO *. Al 2 O s and Si0 2 : H 2 0 are constant, and = 1:1; 
phillipsite is, however, an exception to this, and it should therefore 
probably have only 4H 2 0. Another member of this series would be 
expected to be RAl 2 Si 2 0 8 + 2H 2 0, this being related to the anorthite 
formula in the same way that stilbite is related to albite. 

L. J. S. 

[Orthoclase, Melanite and Zircon from Alno.] By Arvid G. 
Hogbom (Zeits Kryst . Min., 1897, 28, 506 ; from Geol. For. i Stockholm 
Forh. 9 1895, 17, 137,145,148).—In a paper on the geology and petro¬ 
logy of the nephelite-syenite district of the Island of Alno, Sweden, 
VOL. LXXII. ii. 40 
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the following mineral analyses are given. Orthoclase, containing 
barium, I. Melanite, II; the Fe 2 0 3 includes a little FeO. Zircon, III. 
(Analyse^ I and II are by N. Sahlbom; III by P. J. Holmquist). 

S*0 2 . Zr0 2 . TiO a . AU0 3 . Fe 2 0 3 . FeO. MnO. CaO Ha^O. H,0. Total. 

I. 62*10 — — 19*46 — trace — 0*89 1*19 0*67 

II. 31*15 — 6*73 3*14 23*83 — 0*58 33*44 0*68 — 99*35 

111. 29*68 64*94 trace — — 1*15 0 28 — — 3*86 99*91 

BaO. MgO. K,0. Total. 

I. cont. 1*45 1*0S 12**85 99*89. 

L. J. S. 

[Babingtonite, Biotite, Almandine, and Gedrite from Massa¬ 
chusetts.] By Benjamin K. Emerson (Zeits. Eryst. Jim., 1897, 28, 
502—504; from Bull. U.S. Geol. Survey, 1895, No. 126, 1—1801. 
—All the published information respecting the minerals found in 
Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden counties, Massachusetts, is col¬ 
lected together in lexicon form, several new analyses, crystallographic 
and other observations, being also included. Babingtonite occurs as a 
black layer, sometimes showing crystal faces, coating fissures in the 
gneiss at Buckland; it gave analysis I, by E. A. Schneider, also a 
trace of boric acid. Biotite, from mica-schist at Goshen, gave II, by 
G. Steiger. Almandine crystals, from the schists at Got-hen, enclose 
radially arranged bands of quartz grains; analysis III (Steiger). 
Gedrite forms a rock at Warwick; the brown crystals are optically 
negative and moderately pleochroic, and enclose rutile; analysis IV, 
(Schneider), also 0*05 P 2 0 5 . 

SiO* TiO a A] a O s . Ftr 2 0 3 . FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. K,0. tfa 2 0. H 2 0. Total. 

1.52*48 trace 1*91 0 37 19*31 1*55 — — 1*44 100*00 

II. 36*96 0*91 21*15 2*80 15*54 — 0*23 7*87 7*47 1*00 2*93 96*86 

III. 37*30 0*24 21*84 0*98 : 2*62 1*S6 3*19 2*50 — — — 100*53 

IV. 47*85 0*63 14*09 0*33 13*41 0*14 0*57 19*89 0*06 0*93 2*46 100*42 

Several analyses of serpentine by Steiger are also given. 

L. J. S. 

Garnet from Sardinia. By Domenico Lovisato ( Jakrb . /. Min., 
1897, ii, Ref., 32 ; from Bend. R Accad . Lincei , 1896, 5, i, 56—63).— 
In Sardinia, garnet occurs in Archlean rocks, in magnetite, in mineral 
veins, and in the younger volcanic rocks. At Caprera, it is abundant, 
with tourmaline, in a gneiss-like mica-schist; on the Punta rossa penin¬ 
sula, these schists are cut by veins of a rose-red rock also containing 
much rose-red garnet in small crystals. Analysis by Fasolo gave: 

Al^Og. Fe s 0 3 . FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. Total. 

18*03 3*20 23*40 17*04 0*48 0*34 100*29. 

It is therefore spessartite. Sp. gr. 4*1016. L. J. S. 

Perlitio Pitchstone from New South Wales. By William 
F, hMEETH (Jalirb.f. Min., 1897, ii, Ref., 83—84 ; homJowrn. and Proc . 
Boy. Soc., X.SJV., 1895, 28, (for 1894), 306—320).—Pitchstone from 
the Tweed River, N.S. VST., gave on analysis, 

SiO s . Al-A. Fe 2 0 3 . CaO. MgO. £>0. TStfi. H s O. Total. Sp.gr. 

75*51 14*30 1*01 1*81 0*24 2*89 1*21 2*84 99*81 2*47 
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Corresponding with 

Quartz. Sanidine. Albite. Hypersthene. Glass. Water. 

5*11 14*94 2*07 1*90 73*14 2*84 = 100. 

These minerals occur as phenocry&ts in the glassy base. The presence 
of hypersthene in so acid a rock is remarkable; it encloses magnetite, 
zircon, and apatite. The glass contains K 2 0, 0*78; Na 2 0, 1*14 per cent. 

The perlitic structure admirably shown by this rock is described in 
detail, and the so-called perlitic cracks in quartz are discussed (compare 
Geol. Mag., 1896, 3, 15). L. J. S. 

Quartz-mica-diorite from Val Camonica. By Cablo Riva 
(* Jahrb. f. Mini., 1897, ii,Ref., 65—66; from Atti. Soc. Ital. 8ci. wit., 1896, 
36,139—159).—A quartz-mica-diorite near Kino, in the Val Camonica, 
consists of oligoclase, brown mica, quartz and sphene; there is a little 
orthoclase, but no hornblende. Analysis gave the results under I; 
under II is the analysis of a similar rock from Val Moja in the 
Adamello Mountains. 

Si0 2 . Al/> s Fe 2 0 3 . FeO. CaO. MgO. K a O. Na>0. H a O. Total. 

I. 65*73 16*20 2-66 1*68 3*12 1*28 1*89 412 1*47 98*15 

II. 66*75 15*90 3*73 1*84 3*11 1*23 1*98 3*38 1*22 99 14 

The surrounding phy llites, when unaltered, consist mainly of quartz 
with chlorite and a little felspar ; near the diorite, they contain the 
following secondary minerals: biotite, andalusite, staurolite, cordierite, 
muscovite, tourmaline, and garnet. L. J. S. 

G-abbros of Arolla. By A. Bbun ( Jahrb. f. Min., 1897, i, Ref., 
474—475; from Arch. ScLphys. wit., 1894, 32,102—109).—The gneiss 
of the district of Mt. Collon and the Arolla Glacier, in the 
Pennine Alps, is cut by dykes of gabbro. This contains anorthite, 
labradorite, diallage, olivine, hypersthene, and hornblende, together 
with secondary actinolite, mica, &c. The following analyses of the 
rocks are by A. Brunet; in III there is also a trace of fluorine. 



Si0 2 . 

Fe^. FeO. 

A1A. 

CaO. MgO. 

k 2 o. 

Na 2 Q. 

FeS. 

MnO. 

h 2 o 

Total. 

I. 

48*40 

— 

4*28 

17*53 

11-11 16-51 

1*8 

0*52 

_ 

0*76 

100*91 

11 . 

47*45 

2*80 

3*60 

19*25 

14-00 8-61 

2*20 

1*0 

tiaee 

trace 

1*65 

100*56 

III. 

41*55 

11*38 

1*35 

21*40 

7-80 12-20 

0*24 

0*80 

0*50 

9J 

3 65 

100*87 

IY. 

48*90 

2*52 

3*20 

18*08 

11-10 11-48 

0*25 

1*53 

trace 

it 

0*88 

100*89 

V. 

47*00 

2*31 

3 20 

23*67 

11-40 8-72 

0*7 

2*4 

— 

19 

0*62 

100*02 


L. J. S. 

Dyke Rocks from Alno. By Naima Sahlbom {Jahrb. f. Min., 
1897, ii, 97—101).—The following analyses are given of Dyke rocks 
from the nepheline-syenite district of the Island of Alno, Sweden. 
I. Nephelinite from S. Berge, consisting of a ground-mass of nepheline, 
altered to natrolite, and segirite needles, with phenocrysts of segirite 
and SBgirite-augite; from the analysis, the mineralogical composition 
is calculated as, segirite and segirite-augite 23*2, natrolite 63*1, nephe¬ 
line 8*7 per cent. II, Monchiquite from S. Berge, consisting of a 
colourless ground-mass of nepheline (or analcite), with pyroxene 
needles and large, violet-grey augite prisms; calcite, sphene, apatite 
and pyrites are also present. Ill, Ijolite-porphyry from As, consisting 
of a fine-grained mass of nepheline, pyroxene, and melanite, with some 

40—2 
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apatite and pyrites, and phenocrysts of melanite and pyroxene; the 
analysis corresponds with, melanite, 30*4 ; aegirite and aegirite-augite, 
30*5; nepheline 35*0 per cent. IY, Alnoite from Norrwik (also 0*25 
fluorine) consisting of a ground-mass of calcite with melilite and a 
little brown mica, also much magnetite and perofskite, and phenocrysts 
of apatite and olivine ; this rock is nearer to the true melilite-basalts 
than to typical alnoite. 



SiO*. 

TiO a . 

AU> 3 . 

Fe 2 O s . 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

I. 

49*07 

0 64 

19*46 

2*30 

3*50 

0*38 

3*82 

II. 

42*57 

2*50 

15*90 

2*10 

6*85 

0*79 

10*55 

III. 

42*02 

2*36 

12*05 

7*93 

5*06 

0*96 

17*01 

IY. 

29*25 

2*54 

8*80 

3*92 

5*42 

trace 

17*86 


MgO. 

K 2 0. 

Ha*0. H a O. 

co 3 . 

P 2 0 5 . 

S. 

Total. 

I. 

0*60 

4*39 

9*25 5*99 

trace 

trace 

— 

99*40 

II. 

3*18 

3*88 

4*71 2*00 

4*87 


trace 

99*90 

III. 

2*18 

3*15 

4*95 0*67 

— 

1*66 

0*54 

100*54 

IY. 

17*66 

2*45 

0*77 2*61 

6*00 

2*86 

trace 

100*29 


l. j. a 


Green Earth, from Monte Baldo. By C. Wilhelm von Gumbel 
(Jcihrb. f. Min., 1897, ii,Ref., 33—35 ; from Sitz.-Ber. Abaci. 2Iunchen, 
1896, 20, 545—604).—Green earth occurring, mixed with hornstone, 
as veins in Tertiary basalt-tuff on Monte Baldo, in the Tyrol and 
quite near to the Italian frontier, gave analysis I—III, by A. 
Schwager. It is of a dark bluish-green colour * sp. gr. 2*850—2*920; 
hardness 1 and 3}. By long digestion with hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, the fine powder is completely decomposed, with separation of 
pulverulent silica. In thin sections, it has a cloudy appearance with 
aggregate polarisation. 



SiO* 

TiOo. 

AlnOg. 

Fe 2 0 3 . 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. MgO. 

K,0. 

L 

54*80 

0*22 

7*38 

13*12 

7*09 

0*18 

0*20 3*18 

8*48 

II. 

55*80 

0*24 

3*20 

16*85 

3*88 

0*12 

0*16 5*32 

9*04 

III. 

54*84 

0*10 

1*22 

19*16 

4*39 

0*28 

0-24 5*34 

9*75 

IV. 

50*36 

0*02 

7*04 

19*13 

3*95 

0*06 

Organic 

0*91 4*08 

6*62 



HaO. 

LiyO. 

PA- 

HyO. 

matter 

Total. 



I. 

0*62 

— 

0-10 

4*99 

trace 

100*36 



II. 

1*12 

— 

0*07 

4*67 

99 

100*47 



in. 

0*82 

— 

— 

3*77 

99 

99*91 



IY. 

1*58 

0*01 

0*26 

6*32 

100*34 



Glauconite in reniform masses from Monte Brione, on Lago di Garda, 
gave IY, by Schwager. It closely resembles the green earth in appear¬ 
ance ; the eoloui is dark grey to black, and the streak dirty blue-green. 
Sp. gr. 2*955 and 2*952 ; hardness 3. The glauconite is more easily 
decomposed by hydrochloric acid than the green earth; 2 per cent, 
acid dissolves, in 8 hours, 58*08 per cent, of the former, and 23*86 of 
the latter, the soluble portion in both cases having the same composition 
as glauconite. Caustic potash partially dissolves both minerals. 

From the behaviour with acid, it is concluded that the Monte Brione 
glauconite is a simple mineral, although the analysis does not lead to 
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a definite formula. The green earth may, however, be a mixture. 
These minerals, which have many characters in common, are placed in 
the mica group; and for the green earth of volcanic rocks the name 
celadonite (seladonit) is retained, whilst that of sedimentary rocks is 
called glauconite. Near the Tyrolese-Italian border, these green earths 
are worked commercially for paints. L. J. S. 

Water of the Adler Spring at Wiesbaden. By C. Remigius 
Fresenius and Heinrich Fresenius ( Jahrb . ncissau . 7 V. ffciturk ., 
1897, 50, 3—21).—The water of the Adler spring at Wiesbaden is 
slightly yellowish, and on standing gives an ochreous deposit; it has 
a temperature of 64*4°. Sp. gr. 1*00626 at 19°. In 1000 parts are : 
Na 2 0, 3 626856 ; K o 0, 0*108983; Li 2 0, 0*009217 ; NH 4 , 0*004778; 
CaO, 0*499457; Ba6, 0*000287; SrO, 0 013545; MgO, 0*078575 ; 
FeO, 0*004025; MnO, 0*000758; Cl, 4*666173; Br, 0 003818; I, 
0*000032; S0 3 , 0*056197; P 2 0 3 , 0*000030; As 2 0 5 , 0*000119; B k> 0„ 
0*000986 ; Si0 2 , 0*062262; total C0 2 , 0*593732. Total solids 8*342868; 
free C0 2 , 0*142038. Rubidium, caesium, copper, titanic acid, nitric 
acid, hydrogen sulphide and organic matter are also present in minute 
traces. The composition of this water is like that of all the other 
warm salt springs of Wiesbaden (this vol., ii, 109); it is compared 
with that of the Kochbrunnen. L. J. S. 

Mineral Waters in Canton Graubtinden. By Gustav Nuss- 
berger ( Jahresber . Naturf . Ges . Graubimdm’s , 1896, 39, 67—76).— 
Mineral waters, rich in calcium sulphate, from springs in the Canton 
Graubiinden (Grisons), Switzerland, gave the following results on 
analysis, in parts per 10,000. I, Springs at Juf. II, Sassal spring; 
temperature, 8*1°; sp. gr. 1*0011; also MnO, 0*0100. Ill, Peiden 
springs in the Lugnetz-thal; temperature 12*2°; sp. gr. 1*00365. 
IV, Spring in the Val d’Urezza; temperature 7*3°; sp. gr. 1*0011; 
also trace of organic matter. 

CaO. MgO. FeO. K 2 0. NaoO. S0 s Si0 3 . Cl. C0 2 . 

I. 6*458 0*483* — — —“ 9*533 0*256 twee — 

II. 2*5175 0*4554 0 0045 0*0594 1*3302 0*3390 0*0265 0*0161 22*8590 

III. 7*9970 1*2450 01206 0*3779 5*2110 9 2858 0*2450 1*3430 23*3720 

IY. 4*6949 01559 0 0137 trace 0*0233 6*4873 0*0770 0*0201 1 0695 

Analysis is also given of water from a spring at Rhaziins. 

Ij. j. s. 


Physiological Chemistry. 

Amount of Haemoglobin in the Blood at High Altitudes. 
By Piero Giaoosa (Zeit. physiol. Chem 1897, 23, 326—342).—The 
method of estimating haemoglobin adopted was a colorimetric one, 
the instrument used being a new one, which is fully described and 
figured. 

The results show that a long stay at great altitudes causes an 
appreciable increase in the blood pigment. A shorter stay so that 
acclimatisation does not occur, or a longer stay at lower elevations, 
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causes little or no change; the variations are small, and differ in 
different species of animals and in different animals of the same 
species; in man there is a tendency to increase. W. D. H. 

Absorption of Iron and Synthesis of Haemoglobin. By 
Justus Gaule (Zeit. Biol , 1897, 35, 377—393).—The presence of 
iron in the chyle after the administration of inorganic salts of iron is 
regarded as evidence that the iron is absorbed. In rabbits, this is 
followed by a marked and rapid rise in the number of blood cor¬ 
puscles, and of the percentage of haemoglobin in the blood. The spleen 
increases in weight, and microchemical examination of this and other 
organs shows that the synthesis of new blood pigment probably occurs 
principally in the spleen, and, to a less extent, in the liver and bone 
marrow. W. D. H. 

Reducing Substances in the Blood. By Valdemar Henriques 
(Zeit. physiol Chem ., 1897, 23, 244—257).—The experiments per¬ 
formed on the blood of dogs and rabbits show that, in addition to the 
glucose preformed in it, the blood will yield an extra amount after 
boiling with sulphuric acidj this comes from jecorin; in fact, the sugar 
which originates from jecorin is from three to five times as abundant 
as that which is already preformed. W. D. H. 

An imal Life without Bacteria in the Alimentary Canal. By 
George H. F. Nuttall, and Hans Thierfflder (Zeit. physiol. Chem., 
1897, 23, 231—235).—Previous portions of this research have shown 
that, in mammals, healthy life is possible without the presence of 
becteria in the alimentary tract. The present observations made on 
hen’s eggs were undertaken with the hope of finding no bacteria in 
the interior of the egg shell in fresh eggs, and during development. 
This hope was not fully realised, as the greater number of eggs are 
infected with bacterial growths, which are derived from the oviduct 
before and during the formation of the shell. 

W. D. H. 

Influence of Muscular Exercise, Sweating, and Massage on 
Metabolism. By James 0. Dunlop, Diarmid Noel Paton, Ralph 
Stockman, and Iyison Macadam (/. Physiol, 1897, 22, 68—91).—The 
experiments performed on various human subjects on fixed diet, show 
that after excessive exercise there is in the urine an increase of 
total nitrogen (which is chiefly accounted for by increase of urea) of 
preformed ammonia, of creatinine, and of sulphates (proportionate to 
the nitrogen). With concomitant sweating, there is diminution of 
the water, chlorides, and sodium. When the subject is in poor condi¬ 
tion, there is a rise of uric acid, nitrogenous extractives, and phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

The general conclusion drawn is that increase of work leads to 
increased katabolism of the proteid of muscle j this is supported by 
the fact that uric acid, extractives, and phosphoric acid, are not in¬ 
creased, muscle being poor in nucleo-proteids. The importance of 
such a conclusion on the training of athletes is pointed out. Experi¬ 
ments on massage gave negative results. W. D. H. 
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Acetone as a Metabolic Product. By H. Chr. Geelmuyden 
{Zeit. physiol. Ghem 1897, 23, 431—475).—Acetonuria occurs when 
insufficient carbohydrate food is given. 100—200 grams* per diem are 
necessary for an adult man. A purely proteid diet produces slight 
acetonuria. During hunger, or a mixed proteid and fat diet, or a 
purely fat diet, the acetonuria is considerable. The organism pos¬ 
sesses the power of destroying acetone in some degree ; but this is not 
sufficient to hinder acetonuria if the amount of acetone in the circu¬ 
lating fluids of the body is more than the normal traces. (Compare 
Hirschfeld, this vol., ii, 422.) W. D. H. 

Hepatic Glycogenesis. By Diarmid Noel Paton (J. Physiol 
1897, 22, 121—136). — This is a further contribution to the long- 
sustained controversy between the author and Pavy. Some of the 
experiments previously published are withdrawn, but the general 
conclusion is still maintained that the conversion of glycogen into 
glucose is the xesult of katabolic changes in the liver substance, and 
not of the action of an amylolytic zymin (enzyme). W. D. H. 

The Mineral Constituents of Human Organs. By Waclaw 
von Moraczewski (Zeit. physiol. Ghem., 1897,23,483—496).—Previous 
work has shown that in ansemia the urine is rich in phosphorus and 
poor in chloiine; in the blood, the converse is true. In pneumonia, 
both the urine and blood are poor in chlorine and rich in phosphorus. 
There is, therefoi e, in some diseases, a retention of chlorine in the body, 
but this can only be proved by an estimation of the mineral salts of 
the organs. The present paper gives numerous analyses relating to 
this point j they do not, however, bear out fully the expectations of 
the author; they show increase of chlorine in cases of aummia, and 
decrease in phosphorus and calcium. The organs are also more 
waiery. W. D. H. 

The Mineral Matters in Birds* Bones. By Franz During ( Zeit 
physiol. Ghem., 1897, 23, 321—325).—Several observers have stated 
that the amount of mineral matter in the bones of birds is greater than 
in those of mammals ; Weiske, on the other hand, affirms that the per¬ 
centage is lower. In the piesent communication, which gives numeious 
analyses, it is shown that the whole skeleton of vaiious birds contains 
less (59—63 per cent.) mineral matter than the bones of mammals, in 
which the average peicentage is 66. These percentages are reckoned 
for bone fiee from water and fat. If individual bones are taken, 
however, the long bones are found to be richer in mineral salts (up to 
69 per cent.) than the flat bones, where the highest percentage found 
was 61. W.D. H. 

The Sulphuric Acid in Bone-ash. By Carl Th. Morner (Zeit. 
physiol . Ghem., 1897, 23, 311—320).—Weiske has stated that the 
natural substance of bone contains no sulphuric acid; nevertheless, its 
ash contains that compound, and this is derived from the sulphur of 
the organic substratum of osseous tissue called collagen. In the 
present research, it is shown that if a gas burner is used in the process 
of incineration, a not inconsiderable quantity of sulphuric acid is 
derived from the gas. This is, however, not the only source of the 
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compound, for a small quantity is found when a spirit lamp is em¬ 
ployed. This varies in quantity in different bones, and originates 
from chondroitin-sulphuric acid. W. D. H. 

Distinction between Organic and Inorganic Compounds of 
Iron. By A. B. Macalluh (J. Physiol 1897, 22, 92—98).—In 
microscopic preparations of tissues, the ammonium sulphide and 
Prussian blue reactions are not always satisfactory in deciding the 
question whether granules are composed of tL organic ” or inorganic 99 
compounds of iron. The best reagent is found to be a 0*5 per cent, 
aqueous solution of pure hsgmatoxylin. This does not affect organic 
iron compounds, but stains inorganic compounds bluish-black. Ferratin, 
carniferrin, and peptonates and albuminates of iron give the blue 
reaction, and are therefore classified as “ inorganic.*’ tk Organic" 
compounds may be converted into “ inorganic ” by the action of acidified 
alcohol. This, however, is not the case with haemoglobin and haema- 
tin. W. D. H. 

Iodine in the Hairs. By W. Howald (Zeit. physiol. Ghem 1897, 
23,209—225).—There is no iodine or bromine in normal human hairs; 
but very soon after the usual medicinal doses of iodide or bromide of 
potassium, iodine or bromine respectively may be detected in the hairs. 
This disappears when the drug is discontinued and the hair has been re¬ 
peatedly cut. The halogen is probably in an organic combination, and 
is introduced in the new hair which grows during the use of the drug. 

W. D. H. 

The Amount of Iodine in Thyroid Glands. By Ad. Oswald 
{Zeit. physiol . Chem ., 1897, 23, 265—310).—A very large number of 
determinations of the amount of iodine in thyroids are given; the 
greater number of these were human, removed after death from various 
diseases in different Swiss Cantons. It was found that the amount of 
iodine in the gland was not inversely proportional to the prevalence 
of cretinism; in fact, thyroids in cases of cretinism in which the 
degenerative change had not gone so far as to replace the glandular 
with connective tissue, often contained more iodine than the healthy 
organ. The quantity of iodine in the thyroids of both men and 
animals is in direct proportion to the amount of colloid material in 
the acini. W. D. H. 

Presence of Iodine in the Parathyroid Glandules. By Eugene 
Gldy (Coiapt. rend., 1897, 125, 312—315).—The parathyroid glan¬ 
dules of rabbits were found to contain from 2*5 to 3 times as much 
iodine as the thyroid glands of the same animals. In the case of dogs, 
the absolute quantity of iodine in the parathyroid glandules is lower 
than that in the thyroid glands, but the percentage amount is much 
higher. It is clear that the glandules must be regarded as forming an 
important part of the thyroidien system. The exact relation between 
the gland and the glandules is under investigation. 0. H. B. 

Chemistry of Spermatozoa. By Albert Mathews (Zeit. physiol . 
CJtem- 9 1897, 23, 399—411).—The spermatozoa of the sea urchin 
Arbaeia contain no protamine, but instead a histon-like substance to 
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which the name (M'bacin is given. The chromatin of these sperma¬ 
tozoa is partly, if not exclusively, a union of nucleic acid with arbacin. 
The nucleic acid has the same percentage of nitrogen and phosphorus 
as that obtained from the salmon. 

The chromatin of herrings’ spermatozoa is a compound of protamine 
and nucleic acid (G 3 qJI-»N C 4 qH 54 P 4 ^ 14037 ) • 

The spermatozoa of the bull and boar contain either protamine or a 
histon extractable by the use of sulphuric acid. W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of Chlorhydrins. By C. R Marshall 
and H. Ll. Heath (J. Physiol ., 1897, 22, 38—60).—The introduction 
of chlorine atoms into a fatty compound increases its narcotic power. 
The toxic power is also increased if the solubility of the compound 
formed is not diminished. Thus dichlorhydrin is more of an irritant 
than trichlorhydrin, because it is more soluble; the irritant action is 
seen in the alimentary canal and kidney. The action on muscular 
tissue increases with each increment of chlorine; as this action is 
exhibited also on involuntary muscle, the circulation is enfeebled. 

W. D. H. 

Behaviour of Phenylglycine and Phenylglycinorfchocar- 
boxylic Acid in the Animal Body, By Jorgen E. Thesen (JL 
Physiol ‘ Ghem ,, 1897, 23, 23—29).—See this vol., i, 618. 

Physiological Effects of Extracts of Suprarenal Capsules. 
By Swale Vincent {J. Physiol 1897, 22, 111—120).—Large doses of 
suprarenal extract injected subcutaneously produce muscular weakness 
and finally paralysis, haemorrhage in various parts, irregularity in the 
breathing, and fall of temperature. The paralysis is central. 

The cortex of the capsules contains no toxic substance. The toxic 
material of the medulla is rapidly eliminated, hence the largeness of 
the dose required. A partial immunity can be set up by giving doses 
not sufficient to kill. W. D. H. 

Antagonistic Action of Digitalis and Nitrites. By O. Ti. 
Marshall {J. Physiol '., 1897, 22, 1—37).— Digitalis counteracts the 
effect of members of the nitrite group on blood-vessels, but the influ¬ 
ence of the latter in antagonising digitalis is much more powerful. 

W. D. H. 

Phosphorus in Human and Cow’s Milk. By Julius Stoklasa 
(Zeit. physiol. Ghem., 1897, 23, 343—346).—Siegfried states that the 
phosphorus of human milk is almost exclusively in combination in 
casein and nucleon (phosphorcarmc acid). 

This leaves lecithin altogether out of account. The present analyses 
show that a litre of human milk contains 0*44 gram P 2 0 5 , and of cow’s 
milk 1*81 grams; of this 0*153 gram (or 35 per cent.) and 0*091 (or 5 
per cent.) respectively are obtained from the lecithin present. This, 
and other facts render a comparison between milk and embryo-plants 
interesting. It is stated that phosphorcarnic acid is widely distri¬ 
buted in vegetable organisms, and comes into prominence especially 
during germination and blossoming. W. D. H. 
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Asses Milk. By Arthur Schlossmann (Zeit. physiol. Ghem ., 1897, 
23, 258—264).—Asses milk is white, with a bluish opalescence ; it is 
faintly sweet, like diluted cow’s milk ; the fat globules as seen under 
the microscope are scanty in comparison with those in cow's and human 
milk. One c.c. has an alkalinity equal to 0*404 c.c. of decinormal sulphuric 
acid, and an acidity equal to 0*06 c.c. of decinormal sodium hydroxide. 
Its sp. gr. varies from 1*031 to 1*036; it contains, 

Dry residue . 11*15 per cent. 

Ash. 0*40 

Pat. 0-36 

Sugar. 4*94 

Phosphorearnic acid . 0*12 

Total nitrogen . 0*24 

Three-quarters of the proteids consist of caseinogen, the remaining 
quarter being lactalbumin ; these account for 86 per cent, of the nitro¬ 
gen. The small quantity of fat shows how greatly asses milk differs 
from human milk, with which it is often compared. W. D. H. 

Behaviour of Animal and Vegetable Foods in the Alimen 
tary Canal. Introduction. By Wilhelm Prausnitz (Zeit. Biol, 
1897, 36, 287—290). Vegetable Matter in Human Fseces. By 
Joseph Moeller (ibid.. 291—315). Flesh in Human Fseces. By 
Fritz Ejbrmauner (ifrid., 316—334). Chemical Composition of 
the Fseces with Different Diets. By Wilhelm Prausnitz (ibid., 
335—354). Bacteria of Human Fasces. By Hans Hammerl 
(ibid., 355—376).—This forms a series of investigations, microscopical, 
chemical, and bacteriological, on the composition of human faeces. 
From the nutritional standpoint, such work is essential for the estima¬ 
tion of the value of a diet. Each paper is prefaced by a summary of 
previous work on the same subject. 

Microscopical examination of the fseces after vegetable diet shows a 
considerable amount of vegetable debris, principally of the nature of 
membranes, and cellulose. Starch grains, after the administration of 
potatoes and cereals, are hardly ever found. 

After an abundant meat diet, muscular fibres in very small quan¬ 
tities form a constant constituent of the fseces, and the amount was 
roughly estimated by a microscopical comparison of the fseces with 
some of the same material intimately mixed with a known quantity 
of finely divided flesh. 

In the chemical investigation of the excrements after diets of various 
kinds, particular attention is given in the analyses to total solids, nitro¬ 
gen, fat, and ash. By the use of a diet the constituents of which are 
almost completely absorbed, like rice, meat, baked finely divided wheat 
meal, there is in the fseces 8—9 nitrogen, 12—18 ether extract, and 
11—15 ash per cent. 

In comparison with this “ normal,” the nitrogen usually falls when 
the diet is less well absorbed ; although in a few cases, when nutri¬ 
ment of high nitrogenous value is given, it rises. 

The secretions from the intestines always form a very considerable 
factor in the composition of the fseces, and the quantity of faeces, there¬ 
fore, depends on the nature rather than on the amount of the food given. 
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In some apparent exceptions to these rules, a relatively low percent¬ 
age of nitrogen is produced by a relative increase of ash and fat. 

No characteristic difference between the use of animal and vege¬ 
table diet is observable. W. D. H. 

Stercorin. By Austin Flint (Zeit physiol . Ghem ., 1897, 23, 
363—367).—Bondzynski and Humnicki have given the name kopro- 
sterol to a constituent of human faeces which is derived from choles¬ 
terol (Abstr., 1896, ii, 320). It is shown that this is no new material, 
but is identical with the substance named stercorin by the author, and 
described by him many years ago. W. D. H. 

The Nitrogenous Constituents of the Urine. By William 
Camerer (Zeit. Biol., 1897, 36, 206—251).—A large number of obser¬ 
vations on human urine, in which the influence of diet, age, work, gout, 
<fcc., on the amount of total nitrogen, urea nitrogen, uiic acid nitrogen, 
and nitrogen of alloxuric bases aie given. In connection with the 
estimation of the last-named substances, the rreat discrepancies between 
the results obtained by previous observers a e pointed out. W. D. H. 

Uric Acid Formation in Man. By William J. Smith Jerome 
(JPhysiol 1897,22, 146—158).—The research relates to the influence 
of diet on the formation of uric acid. If nuclein is introduced in the 
food, the alloxan group appears in the urine, partly as uric acid ; 
and the variations in the amount of the latter are believed to be chiefly 
due to the amount of nuclein in the food. The uric acid passed during 
fasting is, doubtless, attributable to katabolism of nuclein-holding cells 
in the body. W. D. H. 

Urinary Sediments and Gout. By A. Hitter (Carlsbad) (Zeit. 
BioL, 1897,35,155—182).—The paper is principally a discussion of the 
possible ways in which, by an interaction of the phosphates and urates 
in the urine, free uric acid may be deposited. The views of Garrod in 
relation to the cause of gout are subjected to criticism. In the tables 
of analyses given, it is shown that, in many cases in which there is a 
deposit of uric acid crystals, there is no increase in the absolute amount 
of uric acid ; indeed, in cases wheie the acid is deposited as urates, 
the uiic acid is more abundant. W. D. H. 

Constituents of Urine Precipitated by Phenylhydrazine. 
By Max Jaff^ (Zeit. physiol. Ghem., ISO7, 22, 532—537).— Phenyl¬ 
semicarbazide from the urine of dogs. —When the urine of dogs, which 
have been fed on meat, is treated with phenylhydrazine and acetic 
acid, a large amount of a yellow, crystalline precipitate is obtained, 
which proved to be identical with phenylsemicarbazide, first obtained 
byE. Fischer (Annalen, 190,130) from phenylhydrazine hydrochloride 
and potassium cyanate. 

The author was unable to isolate this substance from the urine of 
dogs fed on bread or milk, or from human urine after mixed diet. 

Phenylsemicarbazide is produced almost quantitatively on warming 
a solution of carbamide (10, 5, 3, or 2 per cent.) with phenylhydrazine 
and acetic acid. 

The presence of ethylcarbamide in the mine of a dog could not be 
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proved, although the isolation of its phenylhydrazine compound was 
attempted. A. W. C. 

Kynurenic Acid. By Achille Capaldi (Zeit. physiol, Chem 1897, 
23,87—91).—Haagen has observed that the amount of kynurenic acid 
in the urine of a dog is lessened when the animal is fed with sterilised 
instead of raw meat. The author points out that it is impossible to 
attribute this fact to the decrease of putrefactive matter in the 
intestine, as this cannot have the least influence on the intensity of 
the bacteriological decomposition. Nevertheless, experiments were 
made which prove conclusively that the bacteria of the intestines pro¬ 
duce no kynurenic acid nor any substance which, after absorption by 
the tissues, is changed into this acid. Moreover, kynurenic acid is not 
formed by the action of the secretion of the pancreas of a dog on 
proteids, nor is it formed in the intestines themselves. A. W. 0. 

Kynurenic Acid. By P. Solomix (Zeit. physiol, Chem., 1897, 23, 
497—504).—In the dog, the daily excretion of kynurenic acid and of 
uric acid vary a great deal; but there is no constant relationship 
between the two. If isatin is given, it is not excreted as kynurenic 
acid ; tyrosine also is not a parent substance of this acid. If kynurenic 
acid is given subcutaneously, it is in part excreted in the urine as 
such ; but in men and rabbits the percentage excreted is much less, as 
they have apparently more power to destroy it. W, D. H. 

Alcaptonic Acids. By Karl H. Huppert (Zeit. physiol, Chem,, 
1897, 23, 412—116).—In recent cases of alcaptonuria, the acid found 
has been homogentibic acid; but to this a case recorded by Kirk forms 
an exception, he having described the acid as uroleucic. Prom some of 
the raw material from this case, attempts were made in the present 
research to obtain homogentisic acid, and it was found; Kirk's case 
is therefore no exception. Uroleucic acid was, however, found as well, 
although in smaller quantities. The properties of the two acids are very 
similar; the former contains two hydroxyl groups, the latter three, two 
united to the benzene nucleus, the third in a side chain. 

Methylated uroleucic acid gives the same oxidation product as 
methylated homogentisic acid; uroleucic acid is probably dihydroxy- 
phenyl-lactic acid, C 0 H [OH) 2 • CH 2 -CH(OH) • COOH, and this coincides 
with the view held as to the origin of homogentisic acid from tyrosine. 

W. D. H. 

Chronic Oxalic Acid Poisoning. By W. Caspari (Bied. Centr ., 
1897, 26, 329—533; from Inaug . Biss. Berlin). Feeding Experi¬ 
ments with Turnip Leaves. By Nathan Zuntz (ibid., 533—534; 
from D, Laadicirt, 1896, No. 74).—Experiments in which rabbits were 
fed with turnip leaves and meal, with meal, bran, and oxalic acid, with 
excess of calcium carbonate and hydrogen sodium carbonate, showed 
that oxalic acid in the form of sotlium salt is the most injurious, owing, 
partly, to loss of lime and consequent weakening of the bones. The 
calcium salt was least injurious, whilst the turnip leaves, which con¬ 
tain both sodium and calcium oxalate, were less injurious than sodium 
oxalate, and more so than calcium oxalate. Another rabbit, which 
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received nearly 200 grams of oxalic acid as calcium salt, was less in¬ 
jured than one which had only 11 grams as sodium salt. 

Further experiments, made with dogs, showed that the consumption 
of oxalic acid gave rise to increased amounts of lime in the faeces and 
urine. When given for a short time, in small amount, and in a not 
too soluble form, oxalic acid acts beneficially by increasing the appetite. 
In larger quantity, it is poisonous, injuring the bones and kidneys, 
and perhaps the heart. 

Zuntz refers to von Nathusius’s experiments, in which sheep which 
received food containing oxalic acid for 6 months were not injured ; 
this was shown to be due to the destruction of the oxalic acid in the 
sheep's rumen. The contents of the rumen of a sheep which had 
been fed with oxalic acid destroyed a measured quantity of sodium 
oxalate in 24 hours [the amount is not stated]. Sheep which have 
not been fed with oxalic acid have not this power, or at least not to 
the same extent. 

With pigs, the same results were obtained as with rabbits and dogs; 
the bones became so weak that the animals could scarcely stand, and 
the solid excrement contained large amounts of lime. N. H. J. M. 

Clinical Significance of Lactic Acid. By J. H. de Jong 
( Ghem . Centr ., 1896, ii, 806—807. See this vol., ii, 607). 
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Behaviour of Yeast at a High Temperature. By T. Nakamura 
{Bull. Coll . Agric. Imp . Univ. Tokyo , 1897, 3, 227—230).—A pure 
cultivation of yeast was grown in a solution of cane-sugar (10 per 
cent.) and meat extract (0*5 per cent.), the supernatant liquid poured 
off, and the sediment washed with sterilised distilled water. It was 
then suspended in sterilised water, and 5 c.c. of the mixture placed in 
a test tube closed with a cotton plug, and exposed for several minutes 
to a constant temperature. The yeast was not destroyed by exposure 
for 1J hour at 46°, or for 2 hours at 48°, but was completely destroyed 
by a temperature of 52° in 20 minutes. Exposure to a temperature 
of 50° destroyed the yeast in 30 minutes, but not in 29 minutes. 

The results of other observers, who state that yeast is destroyed at 
40°, is ascribed to the fact that, after being heated, yeast never pro¬ 
duced fermentation in Pasteur's solution as quickly as the control 
sample, the retardation sometimes amounting to several days. 

As regards the effect of different compounds in enabling yeast to 
resist the action of heat, experiments were made in which the yeast 
was suspended in various solutions and heated at 50° for 30 minutes, 
and the effect, after addition of sterilised Pasteur’s solution, observed. 
With distilled water, cane-sugar solution (10 per cent.), sodium sul¬ 
phate (1 to 10 per cent.), and di sodium phosphate (1 to 10 per cent.), 
there was no fermentation; with sodium chloride (1 to 10 per cent.), 
there was only fermentation after heating in the 3 per cent, solution; 
with sodium nitrite (1 to 10 per cent.), there was only fermentation in 
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the case of the 2 per cent, solution; with meat extract (0*5 per cent.), 
there was normal fermentation. Only the last three solutions had, 
therefore, the effect of increasing the resistance towards heat. 

Oscar Loew ( ibid ., 230—232) calls attention to the soluble proteid 
recently obtained by Buchner by expressing yeast (this vol., ii, 154). 
He considers it probable that the proteid is intimately connected with 
the living protoplasm, and that the greater part of it remains within 
the cells, where most of fche sugar would be fermented. It will be of 
interest to examine the effect of diamide, hydroxylamine, hydrogen 
cyanide, Ac., on the zymase, on the one hand, and of cyanogen, form¬ 
aldehyde, Acon the other (compare Loew, Pjiug. Arch., 27, 208, and 
Abstr., 1888, 607). N. H. J. M. 

Two New Kinds of Red Yeast. By K. Yabe (Bull. Coll. Agr. Imp . 
Univ . TokyOy 1897, 3, 233—236).—The two new species of yeast were 
obtained from the soil of rice fields and from rice straw. They both 
resemble Sacckaromyces rosaceous in not forming ascospores, but differ 
from it in other respects. 

Sacckaromyces Japonicus. —The cells are elliptic, and approach a more 
globular form when well nourished with meat extiact. Size = 6 p 
(in Pasteur's solution) and 9*2 x 5*1 p to 10*3 x 6*1 p (in meat ex¬ 
tract). It grows well on potato, and acquires a brilliant red tint. 
It is unable to produce alcohol from glucose or cane-sugar, and its 
development is retarded in presence of 3 per cent, of alcohol, and alto¬ 
gether stopped by 7 per cent. A temperature of 45° for 15 minutes 
destroy*, the cells. 

S. Keukeana .—Globular cells 5*1 p to 9 /x in diameter. It forms a 
faintly pink deposic in Pasteur's solution, but the colour is brighter 
on potato, probably owing to the effect of free oxygen. A moderate 
growth ib obtained in starch-culture in sugar-gelatin, but the cells remain 
colourless, whilst those on the surface gradually acquire a pink colour. 
The cells are killed by heating for 15 minutes at 50°, but not at 46°. 
Development is retarded by 5 per cent, and stopped by 7 per cent, 
alcohol. N. H. J. M. 

Production of Carbon Bisulphide by SchizophyUum loba- 
tum. By F. A. Went (Chem Centr., 1896, ii, 939; from Ber. dent, 
hot. Ges. f 1896, 158 — 163, and Centr. Baht. Post., 2, ii, 528). — A culti¬ 
vation of SchizophyUum lobaium in sugar-peptone yielded carbon bi¬ 
sulphide when distilled ; in hydrogen, the fungus produces no carbon 
bisulphide, or only traces. When cultivated, with peptone as the 
source of nitrogen, an alcohol (probably ethylic alcohol) is formed, and 
in absence of air, there is active fermentation, the amount of carbonic 
anhydride produced being considerably greater than with access of air. 

The fungus occurs in Java on old, fallen branches of Pedoccurpus, and 
on dead bamboo stems, Ac. N. H. J. M. 

Decomposition of Fibrin by Streptococci. By Oskar Emmer- 
ling (Ber., 1897, 30, 1863—1868. Compare this vol., ii, 113). — 
The experiments were made with pure cultures of Streptococcus longus 
Petruschky, and with fibrin from the blood of freshly-killed pigs. 
Four kilograms of fibrin were added to 3 litres of water, and the 
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whole sterilised by heating at 100° for 2 hours a day during 
4 days ; the mixture was then inoculated and kept in an incubator 
at 40° for 3 weeks, when the products of decomposition were in¬ 
vestigated. For this purpose, the liquid, after filtration through a 
Pukall’s filter, was distilled at 40° under diminished pressure; the 
solution, which was faintly alkaline at the beginning, became acid, 
whilst the distillate was strongly alkaline, and from it the author 
obtained ammonia, methylamine, and trimethylamine. The following 
substances were obtained from the residue after evaporation: tyro¬ 
sine, leucine, acids of the fatty series from acetic to caproic (with the 
exception of valeric acid), succinic acid, trimethylamine, and a basic 
substance having the composition of a collidine, although apparently 
differing from any of those already known. Peptonic substances were 
also obtained, and their physiological action tested. Ho poisonous 
substances could be isolated by the method described. JT. J. S. 

Decomposition of Elastin by Anserobic Micro-organisms. 
By Luigi Zoja (Zeit. physiol. Chem 1897, 23, 236—243).—Elastin 
was prepared from the liyanientum nuchce of the ox, by a method 
which differs only in small details from that adopted by Horbaczewski 
and by Chittenden and Hart. The putrefaction was carried out in a 
Hoppe-Seyler flask, air being excluded ; the gases obtained consisted 
of carbonic anhydride 90*46, hydrogen 4*74, methane 2*37, and nitrogen 
2*43 per cent. Two days after the evolution of gas ceased, the experi¬ 
ment was stopped, and much material was still undissolved; the sul¬ 
phur is eliminated as mercaptan and not as hydrogen sulphide. In the 
distillate, valeric and butyric acids were found, whilst the residue 
gave phenylpropionic acid, aromatic hydroxy-acids, and ammonia. 

W. D. H. 

Chemical and Bacteriological Investigation of the Fermenta¬ 
tion of Fresh Grass. By Oskar Esimerling {Ber., 1897, 30, 
1869—1870).—Freshly cut grass was pre&sed iuto a large earthenware 
vessel, closed by a lid into which fitted a thermometer and delivery 
tube. The composition of the grass was : woody tissue 26*4, ether 
extract 1*86, proteids 11*8, abh 7*62, and non-nitrogenous extract 
52*32 per cent., calculated on the dry substance. At the end of 24 
hours, the temperature had risen to 20°, at which point it remained 
stationary for some time, and then gradually sank to the temperature 
of the room. For 4 weeks, a slow but continuous evolution of gas, 
consisting of 64 per cent, carbonic anhydride and 36 per cent, nitrogen, 
took place. At the end of this period, the grass had the composition: 
woody tissue 31*36, ether extract 3*24, proteids 9*13, ash 8*14, and 
non-nitrogenous extract 48*13 per cent. The increase in the ether 
extract was largely due to the presence of organic acids, formed 
mainly at the expense of the non-nitrogenous extract, that is, carbo¬ 
hydrates. The hay thus formed possessed a somewhat pleasant 
ethereal odour, and at the same time a pungent odour which, was 
found to be due to quinone. 

Among the organisms isolated were small quantities of moulds, 
chiefiy species of mucor ; and, besides hay bacteria, granulobacter and 
coccus species, Bacillus my coidea was found. It has been shown that 
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the latter organism is capable of fermenting glucose, yielding inactive 
lactic acid; and that it is also capable of hydrolysing cane-sugar, 
maltose, and glycogen. No other lactic acid bacterium could be isolated. 

J. J. S. 

An Important Function of Leaves. By U. Suzuki (BuZL Coll. 
Agric. Imp. Univ. Tokyo , 1897, 8, 241—252).—As it is known that, 
during the night, a considerable amount of carbohydrates in the leaves 
migrate to other parts of the plant, it seemed probable that a corre¬ 
sponding amount of proteids are also transported from the leaves, since 
the decrease of the protecting carbohydrates must involve an attack 
on the reserve of proteids formed during the day. One experiment 
has already been made in this direction by Sapoznikow (Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 537). 

The following results were obtained with the leaves of a number of 
plants which were cut at 6 a.m. and G p.m. respectively. The plants 
selected for experiment were : (1) Wistaria brachybotrys ; (2) Phaseolus 
mungo; (3) Phaseolus wig. ; (4) Pueralia Thumbergiana ; (5 and 6) 
Solarium tuberosum \ (7) Batatas edulis ; (8) Polygonum fagopyrwn 
and (9) Eelianthus annwis. The numbers show the absolute amounts 
(in grams) in 100 leaves. 

Evening. Morning. 

X as 2T. as N. as N. as N. as N. as 

N. prot*ids. asparagine amides.* Starch. X. pioteids asparagine amides. + Starch. 

1. 0*1725 0T457 0*0050 0*218 0*4S48 0*1490 0*1215 0*0058 0*0217 0*2611 

2. 0*8160 0*6610 0*0300 0 1250 2*0520 0*7270 0*5955 0*0170 0*1145 1*4560 

3. 0*8660 0*7021 0*0510 0 1129 5*8970 0*8290 0*6260 0*0490 0*1540 3*9350 

4. 1*887 1*516 0T12 0*126 — 1*797 1*559 0*112 0*260 — 

5. 0*3350 0-2517 0'0230 0*0603 0*9600 0*3067 0*2390 0*0163 0*0514 0*4134 

6. 0*1944 0*1552 0*0130 0 0260 — 0*1791 0*1414 0*0235 0 0142 — 

7. 1*566 1*238 0*152 0*176 — 1*504 1T86 0*210 0*108 — 

8. 0*1798 0*155 0*0091 0*0156 — 0*1649 0 1435 0*0048 0*0166 — 

9. 3*976 2*990 0*226 0*760 7*066 3*590 3*000 0*344 0*246 5*535 

* Excluding asparagine. 

The results show in most cases a decrease of total and proteid 
nitrogen, more or less corresponding with the loss of starch. The 
exceptions in the case of Helianthvs (9) and Pueralia (4) are explained 
by the fact that the evening leaves were not dried immediately and 
had therefore remained alive during the night, so that a decomposition 
of proteids might have occurred with accumulation of amides. This 
was shown by another experiment to actually take place. 

It is therefore established that leaves possess the important 
function of facilitating the formation of proteids in all parts of the 
plant by assimilating nitrates, yielding thereby amido-compounds. A 
great advantage is thus gained for the stems, roots, and fruit, in which 
the conditions for the assimilation of nitrates are less favourable than 
in the leaves. 

The author thinks that Kosutany’s results (this vol., ii, 115) cannot 
be considered conclusive as regards the functions of leaves under 
discussion. Kosutany collected leaves at 4 p.m. and at 3 a.m. and the 
results would therefoie show smaller differences than in the present 
case. N. H. J. AT. 
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Production of Sugars in Beetroot. By Friedrich Strohmer 
(Chem. Centr., 1896, ii, 847—848; from Oestr.-ung. Zeit . Zucker.-Ind. u. 
Landw., 25, 589—600).—The opinion expressed 30 years ago by 
H. Schacht, that the quality of beetroots depends on the number of 
developed leaves and the length of life of the plant, is now shown to 
be free from objections. Sugar is produced in the leaves either directly 
as reducing sugar, or from starch or other carbohydrate, and migrates 
through the leaf stems to the root. The production of sugar depends 
on the amount of light, and the form and position of the leaves are of 
importance. When the sunlight passed through white or yellow glass, 
leaf production was vigorous, but with blue or red glass, feeble; and 
the weight of roots under the influence of yellow light was nearly 
twice as great as when blue and red light were employed. The per¬ 
centage of sugar under the different conditions was 7*4—8’1 with 
yellow, 6*4—7*4 with red, and 8*0—8*4 with blue light. For producing 
total organic substance in beetroot, rays of medium wave-length are 
the most favourable, but for converting the products of assimilation 
into sugar, the so-called chemical rays seem to have a prominent rdh. 

The results of field experiments showed that sugar production begins 
at an early stage in the leaves, but is greatest from the beginning of 
August to the middle of September. Under favourable conditions, 
there may be a not inconsiderable accumulation of sugar even later. 

From the beginning of July, the sum of the percentages of water and 
sugar in the roots is constant. This, and the fact that the percentage 
of sugar in the roots increases until the leaves die, indicates that the 
sugar, once stored in the roots, remains there. It is only when the 
roots are taken out of the soil and the leaves cut off that the sugar 
begins to be used up in maintaining the life of the plant and in 
preparation for second year’s growth. N. H. J. M. 

The Carbohydrates of Rye, Barley, and Wheat at Different 
Periods. By H. Jessen-Hansen (Bied. Cento'., 1897, 26, 630 — 636; 
from CarUberg. Lab . Meddel., 1896, 4, 145—193).—The grain at the 
dates on which they were examined had the following weights per 
200 (in grams). I. Rye (a) 20—22 June, 1893, 2*486; (6)29—30 
June, 5*1255 ; (c) 11 July, 9*561, and (d) 22 July, 9*505. II. Barley 
(a) 29—30 June, 6*377; ( 6 ) 3 July, 10*684; (c) 14 July, 20*216, and 
\d) 25 July, 19*450. III. Wheat (a) 4 July, 5-193; ( 6 ) 13 July, 
9*900, and (c) 31 July, 14*300 grams. The following table gives the 
analytical results at the different dates. 
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Per cent, in dry substance. 


i 

matter.,' 
in * Pento- 
, fresh | sans, 
grains J 

! ! 

1 

l 

Starch. 

i 

i 

Sol. in 90 per cent, 
alcohol. 

Soluble in 70 per cent, alcohol. 

Invert- 

sugar. 

Cane- 

sugar. 

?Se- 

calose. 

Inveit- 

sugar. 

Cane- 

sugar. 

Baryta 

prop. 

« Un¬ 
known. ** 

i 11 

I. a. 27-6 , 

5*1 

(11*4/* 

5*15 

5*23 

7-78 

0*90 

0 

19-40 

6*36 

6. 1 83*0 

7*6 

34*8 

3*5 

2*52 

1-78 

0*38 

0 

9*62 

4*82 

c. . 45*4 

7*4 

50*9 

Q*9S 

1*47 

0*6S 

— 

0-50 

0*11 1 1*68 

0. 58-45 || 

6*4 

60*6 

0*31 

0*43 

0*34 

0*36 

0*74 

trace 

1*94 

II. a. I 24-39 

3*5 

! 16*08 

5*14 

9*15 

6*10 

0*98 


9*05 

7-21 

b. 1 28*60 || 

4-1 

I 40*40 

1*84 

2*74 

3-03 

0*67 


7*4 

5*25 

& , 40*41 , 

5*8 

1 57*42 

0*50 

0 44 

0 55 

j 0*37 

0*09 

trace 

1*31 

d. 55*60 

5*7 

1 57*57 

— 

_ 

! _ 

1 0 68 

0-47 

0 

0*54 

III.a. 27-85 j> 

5*4 

‘ 26*45 

5*20 

5*56 

' 8-46 

1*23 

0 

6*81 

4*45 

b. . 37*77 

7*0 

54*45 

1 1*14 

1*27 

0-71 

0*36 

0 

2*54 

2*96 

c. 55-29 

l 1 

6-4 

| 65*90 

| 0*48 

0 44 

0-33 

' 

0*39 

0 

trace 

1*15 


* Determination made in sample taken 20 Jane, 1894. 


The precipitate obtained with baryta from the rye extract yielded 
a substance, probably identical witb Tanret’s levosin, which the 
author terms apeponin; this compound has the formula (C 12 H 22 O 10 ) 2 , 
decomposes at 128—130° without discoloration, and melts at about 
230°, darkening at the same time. Its specific rotatory power is 
about -41’3 d . It does not ferment, and does not reduce alkaline 
copper solutions. 

Barley grain yielded the same constituents as rye, namely, glucose, 
fructose, cane-sugar and apeponin. Raffinose could not be detected. 

In the case of wheat, only the reducing sugars, and apeponin, wore 
identified with certainty. 

Oats were also analysed at different dates; but only pentosans 
and starch were determined. Single grains weighed as follows:— (a) 
7 July, 17-4; (6) 15 July, 34*0; (c) 28 July, 51*6, and (d) 10 August, 
33-8 milligrams. The results were as follows:— 

Dry matter per cent. Pentosans per cent, m dry matter. Starch per cent, in dry matter. 

✓-*-o '-s ✓-*-X 

cl A c. d. a . b. e. d. a. b. c . d. 

41*8 36*6 52*9 84*8 27*2 19*5 11*3 12*7 2*8 11*6 40*5 42*3 

Apeponin could not be detected in oats, even at the earlier stages 
of growth, N. H. J. M. 

Behaviour of Active Albumin as Reserve Material during 
Winter and Spring. By U. Suzuki {Bull. Coll. Agric. Imp. Univ. 
Tokyo., 1897, 3, 253—258).—Daikuhara (Abstr., 1895, 128) showed 
that the leaves of plants which contain active albumin in the summer, 
also contain it in October and November, although usually in far 
less amount. 
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The examination of the bark and buds (in March, before the buds 
had opened) of 48 species, showed, in 25 cases, the presence of active 
albumin; frequently the bark contained more than the buds. Active 
albumin, therefore, resembles other reserve substances in being stored 
up in the bark of trees. N. H. J. M. 

Formation of Proteids in Plants by the Reduction of Nitrates. 
By Emil Godlewski (Ann. Agron 1897, 23, 310—324; from Anzeiger 
Akad . Wiss. Krakau , 1897, 104—121).—Seedlings of wheat were 
cultivated in solutions, both with and without nitrate, some in the 
dark, others exposed to light. The latter were under glass shades 
through which air free from carbonic anhydride passed. After three 
weeks, the plants were removed, weighed, dried, and analysed. 

There was a loss of dry substance in every case, rather greater in 
the case of the plants exposed to light than in those grown in dark¬ 
ness. The amount of nitrogen in different forms in the grains and 
plants (taking the total nitrogen of the seeds as 100) was as follows. 
(Experiments 1—3 were made in diffused daylight, 4—7 in the dark. 
1, 2, 4—6 were supplied with nitrate, 3 and 7 were without nitrate.) 

Nitrogen Nitro- 

Total Nitrogen Soluble Insoluble as amides gen as 

_* __ _j. _‘j _.i 


In seeds ... 

Total 

nitrogen. 

organic 

nitrogen. 

100 

as proteid proteid and 

proteids. nitrogen, nitrogen, ammonia. 
92*68 74*04 18*64 7*32 

nitr¬ 

ates. 

0 

11 

1 with ... 


179-97 

119-14 

100*19 

18*95 

60*83 

38*75 

2J 

(nitrate... 

.206*04 

149*63 

108*58 

90*05 

18*53 

41*05 

56-41 

3 

without nitrate 95 

95 

67 

55 

12 

28 

0 

4 1 

with 

nitrate” 


113*77 

76-07 

61-78 

24*34 

87-70 

40*39 

5 


123*26 

70-76 

54*53 

16*22 

52*51 

53*85 

6j 

.174-79 

122*44 

71-96 

55*16 

16*80 

50*48 

52*35 

7 

without 

nitrate 92*73 

92*73 

61-67 

45*05 

16*62 

31*06 

0 


The results show that, both in diffused daylight and in absence of 
light, the plants accumulated considerable amounts of nitrates. Pro¬ 
teids were produced, under the influence of light, when nitrates were 
supplied; in the dark, formation of proteids from nitrates did not 
take place to any extent, if at all. Proteids are not formed directly 
from nitrates; non-proteid compounds are first produced which are 
subsequently converted into proteids, these non-proteid compounds 
being formed both with and without the aid of light, and in much greater 
quantity when nitrate is supplied than without nitrate. Light is 
necessary for their transformation into proteids. (Compare Laurent, 
Marchal, and Carpiaux, Bui. Acad, roy . Belg., [iii], 32, 816— 865 ; and 
Hansteen, Ber. deut . hot. Gee., 1896, 14, 362.) N. H. J. M. 

A Compound rich in Manganese obtained from Woody Tis¬ 
sue. By Gabriel Guerin (Compt. rmd. 9 1897, 125, 311—312).— 
When wood sawdust is macerated for two or three days with a 1 per 
cent, solution of potassium hydroxide, a deep brown liquid is obtained, 
and when this is acidified with hydrochloric acid, a bulky, flocculent 
precipitate is produced. This precipitate can be washed with very 
dilute hydrochloric acid, redissolved in ammonia, reprecipitated by 
acid, washed and dried. It is a pale brown powder, which, when 

41—2 
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obtained from the beech, had the composition, C, 52*762; H, 5*04; 
S’, 4‘60; S, 0*666; P, 1*297; Mn, 0*402 per cent. 0. H. B. 

Volatile Reducing Substance of the Green Parts of 
Plants. By Theodor Curtius and J. Beinke (JBied. Centr 1897, 
26, 573; from Ber . deut. hot. Ges 1897, 201, and Rep. Chem. Ztg. } 
1897, 133).—In accordance with Baeyer’s theory, Beinke detected, 
some years ago, an aldehydic substance in chlorophyllous plants 
which does not occur in fungi. 

By distilling leaves with steam, and treating the distillate with a 
hot, saturated alcoholic solution of metanitrobenzhydrazide, a small 
quantity of flakes of a microcrystalline precipitate was obtained. 
This compound of an aldehyde alcohol with 1 mol. nitrobenzhydrazide, 
is soluble in water, and readily soluble in cold absolute alcohol; the 
aldehyde alcohol itself, C r H n O*CHO, is supposed to be the reducing sub¬ 
stance of green leaves. N. H. J. M. 

Production of Ammonia from Vegetable Substances and 
Humus. By Emile Breal (Ann. Agron., 1897, 23, 356—369).— 
Betties kept for three hours in carbonic anhydride, and then distilled 
with magnesia, yielded ammonia, whilst a similar plant which had 
been kept in air did not. Ammonia was also obtained from clover and 
lucerne, and from maize after treatment with chloroform or ether; vege¬ 
table substances, when dried in confined air, likewise yielded ammonia. 

Poa annua , wK*n kept in water covered with a shade through 
which air was passed, did not give off ammonia, but the same plant, 
after the roots w< re cut off, yielded ammonia in the course of 24 
hours. The watei m which vegetable matter has been kept is capable 
of inducing ammonia production from other substances, such as wool, 
horn, leather, Ac. Soil humus gives off ammonia after contact with 
a leaf taken from a fermeni mg vegetable infusion. 

Plants may inducethe production of ammoniainthe soil in contact with 
their roots, and absorb the t mmonia thus liberated. N. H. J. M. 

Occurrence of Amines in the Juice of the Sugar-Cane. By 
J. L. Beeson (J. Amer. Chem . 8oc. 9 1696, 18, 743—744).—Although 
the products of the sugar-beet have long been known to contain 
amines, their presence in the juice of the sugar-cane has not hitherto 
been recognised. By heating the precipitate formed on adding lime 
water to sugar-cane juice, the author has obtained a product which 
possesses the general properties of an amine. E. W. W. 

Bisabol-Myrrha. By W. Tucholka (Arch. Phccrm., 1897, 235, 
289—301).—An analysis of bisabol-myrrha obtained from Somaliland 
gave the following results. Gum soluble .in water, 22*1; gum soluble 
in soda, 29*85 ; resin, 21*5 ; bitter principles, 1*5; ethereal oil, 7*8 ; 
water, 3*17; and inorganic matter, Ac., 13*4 per cent. The ethereal oil, 
when dissolved in ether and saturated with gaseous hydrogen chloride, 
yielded a dextrorotatory compound of the formula 2(O 10 H 16 ,2HCl), 
forming hexagonal plates, and melting at 79*2°. This, on treatment 
with anhydrous sodium acetate and glacial acetic acid, gave the 
hydrocarbon , having a sp. gr. = 0*8914 at 17°, a refraction 

ni—1*4608 at 17°, and a dispersion=0 01186 at 17°; the molecular 
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refraction therefore = 44*17, from which it appears that the compound 
contains two double bonds. An oil boiling at 230—231°, and of the 
formula C- 0 H 96 O was isolated from the residue after treating it with 
hydrogen chloride ; the matter is still under investigation. 

J. F. T. 

Physiological Action of Disodium Sulphite on Phsenogams. 
By K.Negami (Bui. Coll. Agrio. Imp. Unvo . Tokyo> 1897,3,259—264).— 
The fact that amidosulphonie acid is innocuous to lower vegetable and 
animal life, but poisonous to phsenogams (this vol., ii, 279) suggested 
the possibility that the effect on the latter might be due to the pro¬ 
duction of sulphurous acid. 

Experiments in which onion and barley plants, branches of Prunua 
Persica and P. triflora , leaves of Heliotropium Perumanum and Yitis 
incrustctns, and seeds of radish, barley and soja bean were subjected 
to the action of di^odium sulphite (1 per cent.) showed that the salt 
is poisonous to the developed plants but does not injure radish and 
barley seeds. The germination of soja bean was, however, very 
much retarded, possibly owing to the oxygen dissolved in the water 
being absorbed by the sulphite. Further expeiiments will have to be 
made to decide whether the action of the sulphite accounts for the 
injurious effect of amidosulphonie acid. N. H. J. M. 

Poisonous Action of Ammonium Salts on Plants. By 
S. Takabayashi (Bui. Coll . Agric. Imp . Univ. Tokyo , 1897, 3, 
265—274).—Many plants develop better when manured with nitrates 
than with ammonium salts, and whilst nitrates may be stored up in 
plants to a considerable extent, ammonium salts are not, most of the 
excess being converted into asparagine (Kinoshita, Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 54). 

Ammonium carbonate (0*5 per cent.) kills vegetable objects in a 
few days, and 0*05 per cent, solutions have the same effect but more 
slowly. Whilst the poisonous effect of the stronger solution cannot 
be counteracted, the noxious effect of the weaker solution can be 
retarded, in many cases, by the presence of cane-sugar or glycerol. 
Ammonium’sulphate is much less poisonous than the carbonate. 

Two sets of barley plants (one of which had been exhausted of 
reserve material, and the other kept in direct sunlight in 1 per cent, 
cane-sugar) were placed in solutions of (1) ammonium carbonate, 
(2) ammonium chloride, (3) ammonium sulphate, and (for control) (4) 
sodium carbonate, (5) sodium chloride, and (6) water; the solutions 
were of two degrees of strength, 0*1 and 0*5 per cent. During the 
experiment, the plants were kept in the dark. A second and third 
series of experiments included onions and wheat respectively, as well as 
barley. 

The results confirmed the poisonous effect of ammonium salts in 
absence of sufficient sugar in the plant. In well-nourished plants, the 
noxious effect of ammonium salts is not noticed, owing to their con¬ 
version into asparagine. S'. H. J. M. 

Injury to Rye by Perchlorate contained in Nitrates. By 
By B. Sjollema (Arm. Agron., 1897, 23, 328—329 ; from JDeut. 
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landw. Presse ., 1897, No. 3).—In Holland and Belgium, rye crops 
which had been manured with sodium nitrate were more or less 
damaged. In some cases, the plants, after a few weeks, seemed 
scorched ; in other cases, where the injury was less, the growth was 
stunted and seed production imperfect. A number of samples of the 
nitrate were examined and found to contain from 0*14 to 6*79 per 
cent, of perchlorate, and nearly corresponding amounts of potash. 
Direct experiments with sodium and potassium perchlorates showed 
that these salts retard germination and cause the leaves of plants to 
which they were applied to become yellow. 

It is concluded that 200 kilos, of sodium nitrate (? per hectare) con¬ 
taining 0*5 per cent, of perchloiate would be injurious. 

Deherain mentions that Muntz (Ann. Chim P7iys., [vi], 11, 111 ,* 
and Abstr., 1895, 870) showed that iodides and bromides are oxidised 
by nitrifying organisms to iodates and bromates respectively, whilst 
attempts to convert chlorides into chlorates failed. It is still unknown 
whether the perchlorates found in sodium nitrate could have been 
produced by micro-organisms. N. H. J. M. 

Nitrogen Nutrition of the Leguminosse. By Karl von 
Bozdejczer (Inaug. I/iss . Leipzig ).—Peas were grown in sandy soil 
(N = 0*0128 per cent.), in loamy soil (N = 0*122), and in humus soil 
(N = 0*214 per cent.), in pots containing respectively 18*66, 14*66, and 
12*82 kilograms of dry soil. There were three series of experiments, 
(1) unmanured, (2) with minerals and sodium nitrate (N = 0*3048 
gram per pot), and (3) with minerals alone. The pots were in the 
open air except in very wet weather, and the amount of nitrogen in 
the rain and in the water used was determined; there were three or 
four plants to each pot. On taking up the plants, the greatest nodule 
development was found in the pots which had received mineral 
manure, and in the unmanured sandy soil; the development was only 
slight in the loamy and humus soils, and very slight under the influence 
of sodium nitrate. The following summary shows the average amount 
of nitrogen (in grams) per pot, in the seeds sown in the soil, and in 
the produce, and also the gain or loss at the end of the experiment. 


In soil. Total. 

— v-^ In In „- a -Gain 


Pots. 




Initial.' 

FmaT. 

seed. 

produce. Initial. 

Pinal 

orlos«. 

1—3 

bandy soil; no manure... 

2*4033 

2*4342 

0*0321 

0*2344 

2*1054 

2*6&t>6 

0*2212 

8, 8, 11 



sod. nitiate 

2*73«-l 

2*4656 

0 0121 

0 3714 

2*7702 

2-S4P0 

0 0698 

15—17 



minerals...... 

2 4303 

2*4342 

0*0370 

0*3680 

? 4703 

2 8022 

0 3319 


Loamy 


no manure... 

18 ISIS 

18*0914 

0*0370 

0 3222 

15*2203 

1S-4136 

0 1928 

10,12 

, s 


sod. i ltiate 

lv4& fc 6 

lb*U‘»14 

0 0407 

0*4148 

18*5293 

18*5062 

-0*0231 

5,7 

Humus 

f * 

no Tn.iTH.ift— 

2&*0j20 

27 9610 

0 0333 

0 4965 

2S*0*v3 

28 4050 

0*3797 

13,34 


35 

sod. nitrate 

2b 3563 

2b*0995 

0 0333 

0*3375 

2b *2901 

28*4870 

0 0469 


The results show a gain of nitrogen in each set, except in the case 
of the loamy soil which received nitrate, and in this there was a loss; the 
loss was in pot 10; in pot 12, there was a gain of nitrogen ( = 0*0276). 

It is concluded that, with insufficient nitrogen in the soil, peas assimi¬ 
late considerable amounts of free nitrogen, and thus enrich the soil; 
but with increased supply of soil nitrogen, this power of fixing free 
nitrogen diminishes, the plant utilising the combined nitrogen of the 
* Including 0*018 gram in rain, and (Pots 8—34) 0*8048 gram as nitrate. 
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soil. With rich soil, elementary nitrogen is either not utilised at all 
or else in very small quantities. Leguminous crops should be well 
manured with potash and phosphoric acid. N. H. J. M. 

The Amount of Nitrogen conveyed by Bed Clover to Dif¬ 
ferent Kinds of Soil. By Napo leone Passerini (BoL Souola 
Agrar. Scandied, 1895, 3, 102—111).—Red clover was grown in three 
different soils contained in wooden boxes 50 cm. square. The soil 
had the following composition (per cent, in dry soil). 


Loss on 


1. 

Sand. 

Clay. 

heating. 

CaC0 3 . 

N. 

54*542 

34*670 

6*800 

1*581 

0*1546 

2. 

85*406 

10*528 

3*386 

0*323 

0*1033 

3. 

40*936 

36*180 

9*818 

13*152 

0*1366 


Calcium phosphate and sulphate, and potassium chloride were mixed 
with the boil,«each at the rate of 400 kilograms per hectare. Two 
crops of clover were cut weighing together (1) 223, (2) 312, and 
(3) 252 grams respectively; or as hay, 39*5, 69, and 76 grams. 

At the conclusion of the experiment, the nitrogen of the soil was 
again determined, with the following results. Nitrogen, in dry soil 
= (1) 0*1388, (2) 0*0847, and (3) 0*1600 per cent. The total loss or 
gain of nitrogen is shown below (in grams). 

N. in soil. Total N. 

/---^ / - s 

N. in N. in Loss or 

Initial. Pinal. Difference, seed. crop. Initial. Pinal. g ain . 

1. 167*673 150*537 -17*136 0*0237 1*2897 167*6967 151*8267 -17*1590 

2. 137*969 113*126 -24*843 0*0237 2*1411 137*9922 115*2671 -24*8662 

3. 151*978 178*013 +26*035 0*0237 2*4287 152*0021 180*4417 +26*0109 

Whilst there was a gain in the calcareous soil (3), under the in¬ 
fluence of red clover, in the other two soils there was an actual loss, 
due in part to the loss of nitrates in drainage, and partly to less 
active fixation of nitrogen. The results indicate that “ sideration ” 
will not be successful in soil poor in lime, even when manured with 
phosphates and potassium salts. N. H. J. M. 

Experiments on the Effect of Magnesia on Wheat. By 
Napoleone Passerini (BoL iScuola Agrar. Scandicci, 1895, 3, 
140—142).—Wheat was sown in three plots of 10 square metres, and 
manured in the autumn with mineral phosphates, and in the spring 
with sodium nitrate (80 kilograms per hectare). Magnesium car¬ 
bonate was applied iu quantities of 500 and 200 kilograms per 
hectare to plots 1 and 2 respectively, whilst none was given to plot 3. 
The following amounts of produce were obtained (kilograms per 
hectare). 

1. MgCOg, 500 kil os. 1. MgC0 3 , 200 kilos. 3. Without MgCO s . 

Grain Straw and chaff. Grain Straw and chaff. flra™ Straw n .TwC^™ft , r 

1,900 10,100 2,180 9,320 2,320 9,680 

The presence of magnesium carbonate, in the quantities applied, 
caused, therefore, a diminished yield of grain. The quality of the 
grain was also injured, the weight per litre in the three experiments 
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being respectively (1) 766, (2) 770, and (3) 777 grains. (Compare 
Larbal6trier and Malpeaux, Abstr., 1896, ii, 445.) N. H. J. M. 

The Pentosans and Crude Fibre of Various Foods. By 
Franz During {Bled. Centr ., 1897, 26, 603—605; from J. Landw ., 
1897, 45, 79).— The following results are given (per cent, in dry 
matter). 


— 

1 

Crude j 
protein i 
•Nx 6*25.| 

i 1 

Ether 

extract. 

Ash. 

1 | 

1 Crude i X-free ex- 
fibre (free tract (free 

I from pen- from pen¬ 
tosans). tosans). 

i 

Pentosans. 
Furfural- 
dehyde 
j x 1*84. 

Dry 

matter. 

1 

Meadow hay ... 11*70 | 

3*60 

7*03 

21*09 

1 

87-63 

' 18*95 

93*26 

Rye straw .! 3*24 

2*28 

4*31 

37-61 

23*47 

29*09 

93*20 

Clover hay...... 

13*90 » 

2*31 

6*01 

3874 

28*00 

16 04 

92*04 

Lupin straw. .. 

1 5-80 

1*36 

3*76 

45*34 

22*91 

20*83 

91*56 

Sheep faeces .... 

11*89 i 

1 

4*80 

12*79 

| 21-16 

29*14 

20*22 

92*80 


The results support the view of Pfeiffer and Gotz (this vol., ii, 428) 
that, in herbivorous animals, hippuric acid is derived from pentosans, 
and this also accords with the observed increased amount of hippuric 
acid after feeding with oats and oat straw, as compared with food 
consisting essentially of leguminous corn or straw. 1ST. H. J. M. 

Nitrification in Soil. By B. Burri and Albert Stutzer (Chem. 
Centr., 1896, ii, 113; from Centr. Baht . Par., 2, ii, 196—204).—All 
cultivations which oxidised ammonia to nitrite, contained an organ¬ 
ism greatly resembling "Winogradsky’s Kito'osomas europasa, but 
attempts to obtain pure cultivations on silicic acid plates failed. 
With regard to the oxidising power of nitrous organisms from dif¬ 
ferent sources (five were from Germany and one from Africa), there 
seems to be no essential difference. A nitric organism was obtained 
from Northeim soil which was identical with that obtained by 
Winogradsky from Quito ; when cultivated on gelatin, this organism 
no longer oxidised nitrites, and only occasionally recovered its nitrify¬ 
ing power when recultivated in mineral matter. 

Cultivations containing both nitrous and nitric organisms could be 
made, by appropriate addition of nitrogenous salts, to nitrify like soil, 
that is, to apparently produce nitrates directly from ammonia. 

N. H. J. JM. 

Nitrification of the Nitrogenous Matter of Soil and of some 
Nitrogenous Manures. By Ph. Boname (Mauritius Rapp . Ann. 
Stat. Agran.. 1896).—The soil with which the experiments were made 
consisted of coarse sand, 2*8; fine sand, 46*3; and clay, 25-5 per cent., 
with a trace of humus, and contained N == 0-350, CaO = 0*155, and 
MgO = 0-043 per cent. It is considered a fair sample of the soil of the 
island where high percentage of nitrogen with low percentage of lime 
is common. 

A number of metallic cylinders were filled with the soil (3 kilo¬ 
grams), (1) alone, and mixed with (2) ammonium sulphate, (3) dried 
blood, (4) cake, and (5) fish guano respectively. The amount of 
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nitrogen applied was the same in each case, and amounted to 0*180 per 
cent, of the soil. There were two cylinders in each experiment, 
one of which received 5 per cent, of chalk (“ sable calcaire ” containing 
CaC0 8 ,91*l; CaSO 4 ,0 68, insoluble matter, 1*12; and water, 3STa 2 0,Mg0, 
&c., 7*10 per cent.). 

The following table shows the amounts of nitrogen, per million of 
soil, as ammonia and as nitrites, at the different dates. The experi¬ 
ment commenced 15 April. The numbers 1—5 represent the cylin¬ 
ders without, la —4 a the cylinders with chalk, 1& was soil to which 
lime but no nitrogenous manure was added. 


N as NHj per million. 

N as N a O e per million. 

11 Juno. 

12 July. 

14 Aug. 

15 Sept. 

i 

to 

c* 

rd 

(S 

S 

11 June. 

12 July. 

$ 

< 

iH 

15 Sept. 

i 

£ 

<N 

4 

© 

5 

17 

18 

25 

29 


42 

50 

83 

83 

80 

II 

25 

30 

25 

18 

28 

— 

62 

73 

60 

100 

mSSm 

■ 

22 

46 

80 

16 

35 

— 

170 

200 

190 

KTTtl 

280 

mm 

1610 

1650 

1540 

1500 

1450 

1040 

220 

290 

350 

HIM 

510 

850 

1020 

530 

80 

40 

70 


750 

1330 

1860 

1900 

1870 

1880 

710 

7S0 

680 

630 

510 

500 

660 

740 

BMi 

880 

B(|HJ| 


200 1 70 

40 

40 

30 


1230 

1510 

1590 

1580 


1780 

630 

550 

480 

470 

130 


590 

\mmm 

\mKm 

1010 


1550 

260 

60 

I 70 

20 

40 

! 30 

970 

1390 

1370 

1480 

1550 

1660 

550 

400 

300 

180 

40 

- 

740 

1100 

1130 

1370 

1610 

1640 


The results show a very marked effect produced by chalk on the rate 
of nitrification, whilst lime, in No. lb, had a still greater effect, although 
applied in much smaller quantity (1 per cent.). The better results 
obtained with lime are partly ascribed to its being in a finer state of 
division than the chalk. Ammonium sulphate nitrified very slowly in 
absence of chalk, but the addition of chalk to the otherwise un¬ 
manured soil did not have much effect on nitrification. Eish nitrified 
most readily, then cake, dried blood, and ammonium sulphate; probably 
nitrification is assisted by the presence of calcium phosphate and 
carbonate in the organic manures. The slow nitrification of am¬ 
monium sulphate, and the beneficial results obtained by its application 
to crops, support the view that, under some conditions, plants may 
directly utilise ammonium salts. 

In another series of experiments, it was found that, with dried blood, 
with and without chalk, the soil-extracts contained, with chalk, 481 
parts of lime and 30 parts of magnesia; without chalk, only 201 and 
65 parts of lime and magnesia respectively per 1,000 parts of nitric 
acid. As, to produce calcium nitrate, 518 parts of lime would be 
necessary, it is concluded that the excess of nitric acid is present as 
ammonium salt. 

The temperature of Mauritius is favourable to nitrification, the 
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mean daily temperature of the year being 59° to 90° ; and during the 
warm season, December to June or July, the soil is also sufficiently 
moist. IT. H. J. M. 

Fixation and Nitrification of Nitrogen in Arable Soils. By 
Pierre Paul Deherain ( Compt . rend., 1897, 125, 278—283).—Arable 
soil was kept moist and protected fiom frost, and it was found that, 
under these conditions, there is not only rapid nitrification even during 
the winter months, but also a considerable increase in the total nitrogen. 
In one set of experiments, carried on from November, 1896, to June, 
1897, the nitric nitrogen increased from 0'0 gram to 0'390 gram per 
kilogram, the organic nitrogen from 1*720 to 1*900, and the total 
nitrogen from 1*720 to 2*290 grams per kilogram. The simultaneous 
occurrence of rapid nitrification and considerable fixation of atmo¬ 
spheric nitrogen is very noteworthy. 

Slow drying of the soil is, as a rule, inimical to nitrification, but 
the magnitude of the effect varies greatly with different soils; the 
rapid desiccation that takes place during a drought is, however, almost 
always decidedly injurious. The conditions most favourable to nitri¬ 
fication and the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen seem to be the main¬ 
tenance of an equable temperature and a somewhat high degree of 
humidity. G. H. B. 

Increase of the Nitrogen of the Soil by White Mustard. 
By Stanislaus von Kowerski ( Inaug . Diss. Halle a. S. } 1895).—A 
number of pot experiments were made, in which white mustard was 
grown in two lots of arable soil, containing respectively 0*1149 and 
0*1261 per cent, of nitrogen ,* there were also two pots with mustard 
and peas together, as in Liebscher’s experiments (Abstr., 1894, ii, 201). 
The pots held about 14 kilograms of soil, containing about 16 grams 
of nitrogen. The soil of six of the pots was sterilised, but no attempt 
was made to maintain sterilisation, and the whole experiment was con¬ 
ducted out of doors. Most of the pots received sodium nitrate 
(N = 0*5306 and 0*849 gram per pot) as well as mineral manure. 
Each pot showed a gain of nitrogen, the gain being 2 to 7 times 
greater in the unsterilised than in the sterilised soil ; there was also 
a greater gain of nitrogen under the influence of nitrogenous manure 
than when unmanured. 

It is concluded that the fixation of free nitrogen took place under 
the influence of micro-organisms present in the soil, and that the 
activity of the microbes is assisted both by sodium nitrate and, in rich 
soil, by vigorous vegetation (such as mustard) which would prevent 
the microbes becoming injured by excess of combined nitrogen. 

White mustard does not itself assimilate elementary nitrogen. 
Peas growing in rich soil, which only reach the flowering period, do 
not assimilate free nitrogen even when their roots have nodules. 

N. H. J. M. 

Conservation of Farmyard Manure. By Franz W. Dafert 
and R. Bolliger (Eel. Ann , Inst. Agron . Hst. Sao Pando , Campinas, 
1894—1895, 7 and 8,175—186).—The object of the experiments was to 
ascertain the effect of the amount of moisture on the amount of nitrogen 
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and organic matter of stable manure both with and without addition 
of gypsum. 

Known amounts (about 400 grams) of ass-manure, without and 
with gypsum (5 per cent.), were kept in cylindrical vessels in the shade, 
and the amounts of dry matter and nitrogen determined after intervals 
of 92, 106, 120, and 134 days. At the commencement, the manure 
contained 22*20 per cent, of dry matter; in the “ dry” experiments, 
the percentage of dry matter rose to 45*9 without, and 69 5 with 
gypsum, whilst in the “ wet ” experiments the percentage was main¬ 
tained at about 12 and 17 respectively. The following numbers show 
the percentage loss or gain of dry matter and nitrogen during the 
successive periods. 

Loss of dry substance Loss of nitrogen 

(per cent.). (per cent, of total). 

. A /> ■ < • «* 4 

92 106 120 134 92 106 120 134 

dajs. days. days. days. days. days. days. days. 

Diy: without gypsum . . 42*72 6*42 3*72 2*28 11*16 2*13 0 35 0*61 

Moibt: „ „ ... 45*05 2*70 0*84 0*08 15*54 13 04 2*31 0*10 

Dry: with „ ... 31*38 7*60 5*45 6*30 6*89 +0*17 +0*18 +2*76 

Moist: „ „ .. 38*55 2*38 0*79 0*08 S*95 7*49 1*40 4*80 

It is concluded that the decomposition of manure depends largely 
on temperature and moisture, a difference of 1°, and of 1 per cent, of 
water, having a distinct influence. At the commencement, the decom¬ 
position of organic matter predominates, whilst the breaking up of 
nitrogenous compounds follows later. Gypsum, when well mixed with 
the manure, prevents loss of organic matter and nitrogen. During 
the first period, dryness favours the preservation of organic matter 
(yielding inferior manure), whilst moisture (within limits) assists the 
preservation of the nitrogen, producing manure of good quality. In 
the second period, excess of water is injurious. 

Under certain conditions, not yet understood, there was a gain of 
nitrogen. N. H. J. M. 

Drainage Waters. ByPiEREE’P. Deh&rain (Ann. Agron., 1897, 
23, 241—267. Compare Abstr., 1895, ii, 458).— Results obtained , 
March , 1895— March , 1896.—The rainfall of this year was nearly 
equally distributed between the winter and summer months. There 
was no drainage during the summer through any of the cases. In 
the spring (May 9), drainage was collected from the fallow cases 
(1, 12, 13, and 14) and from those planted with vines. The average 
amount from the fallow cases was 10*1 millimetres ( = 0*40 inch), and it 
contained nitrogen as nitrates corresponding with 9*38 kilograms per 
hectare ( = 8*38 lbs. per acre). Prom the vine cases, ihe drainage was 
less than 1 millimetre, and the loss of nitrogen only 1*195 kilograms 
per hectare ( = 1*07 lbs. per acre). During the winter months, the 
fallow cases yielded drainage: average of 1 and 13 (not dug) =72*1 
millimetres (2*84 inches), of 12 and 13 (dug) 89*45 millimetres (3*52 
inches). The average loss of nitrogen in 1 and 13, and in 12 and 13 
respectively was 82*5 kilograms (73*7 lbs. per acre), and 118*68 
kilograms per hectare (105*9 lbs. per acre). The character of the 
produce from the various cases is described, and the amounts given. 
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Results obtained, March 1896 —March 1897.—The rainfall of this 
year was bolow the average during the early part of the year, but 
exceptionally high in September and October, making the total 
amount for the year above the average. The winter was mild. The 
following table shows the amount of drainage during the year from 
each case, the amount of produce, and the loss of nitrogen as nitrates 
in the drainage. 



1 

Drainage. | 

Nitrogen as nitrates. 

Produce in kilograms per hectare and 
lbs. per acre. 

j 

Mm.' 

1 

1 

Inches. | 

Per 

million. 

Kilos. 

per 

hectare. 

Lbs. 

per 

acre. 

! 

1. Fallow—not dug . 

2S2 1 

11*11 1 

0-074 

209*1 

186-7 

2. Rye grass, 5,325 kilos. =4,754 lbs. .. 

198 

7-80 1 

1 0-0013 

2*6 

i 2-8 

3. Oats, grain, 19'5 q. met. =1,741 lbs. ; 
straw, 45*2 q. m. — 4,036 lbs. 

185 

7*29 

| 0-0044 

8*3 

1 

7*4 

4. Oats, grain, 18*3 q. met. =1,634 lbs. ; 





12-7 

straw, 42‘5 q. m. — 3,794 lbs. 

201 

7-92 

0 007 

14 2 

5. Oats, grain, 18*3 q. met. = 1,634 lbs. : 
straw, 42*5 q. m. =3,794 lbs. 

204 

S*04 

i J 

0*013 

26*2 

23*4 

6. Maize: green fo(ider=70,OOO kilos. = 
62,500 lbs.. 

^ 176 

6*93 

i 

0 014 

i 

j 24-2 

21-6 

7. Maize: green fodder =71,250 kilos. = 





14*7 

68,616 lbs.. 

169 

6*66 

0*009 1 

16*5 

8. Maize: green fodder =75,000 kilos. = 




28-7 

25*6 

66,964 lbs. 

167 ' 

6*58 

, 0*018 

9. Wheat: Vetches: grain=20*75 q. = 
1,853 lbs. ; straw, 42*5 q. = 3,794 



1 

1 








lbs. ; vetches=7,500 k. = 6,696 lbs. 

16S 

6*62 

1 0*009 

14*4 

12*8 

10. Wheat : grain=20 *2 q =1,803 lbs. ; 





29*7 

straw, 42*75 q.— 3, SI 7 lbs. 

190 

7*49 

1 0-017 

33*3 

11. Wheat: Vetches: grain=16*0 q. = 

1 


J 



1,429 lbs. ; straw, 42-5 q.=3,794' 
lbs. : vetches=6,500 k. = 5,803 Ibd 174 

6 86 

0*005 

7*9 

7*1 

12, Fallow—dag .. 

1 293 

11*54 

1 0*075 

, 220*2 

196*4 

13. „ not dug . 

283 

11*15 

0*062 

1 176*9 

157*9 

14. „ dug and rolled . 

2S5 

11*23 

0*072 

| 205*2 

183*2 

15. Potatoes: tubeis, 27,500 kilos. = 


i 


i 

24 7 

24,553 lbs. 

148 

j 5*83 

0*014 

27*7 

16. Tines: vintage, 18,800 kilos.=16,786 

lbs. . 189 

1 7*45 

0*022 

1 

40*8 

36*4 

17. Tines: vintage, 18,950 kilos. =16,920 
lbs. .. 

i 

1S8 

1 7*41 

1 

0 045 

84*0 

75*0 

18. Sugar beet: roots, 28,000 kilos. = 
25,000 lbs. 

i 

182 | 

1 

, 7*17 

1 

0*0014 , 

2*7 

2*4 

19. Sugar beet: roots, 32,750 kilos. = 

j 

1 




29,241 lbs.. 

182 

7*17 

0*0002 

0*3 

0*3 

20. Sugar beet: roots, 31,250 kilos. = 



1 



27,902 lbs. 

194 t 7-64 

1 

0*0003 

0*5 



In 1895, the crops were, in cases 3 to 5, potatoes ; 6 to 8, clover ; 
9 to 11, beet; 15, oats; 18 to 20, wheat, the other cases being the same 
as in 1896. Iso manure was applied. 

The results of the experiments show, not only an enormous excess 
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in loss of nitrogen in the fallow cases as compared with the cases 
covered with vegetation, but that, supposing the whole of the nitrogen 
in the plants to have been taken up in the form of nitrates, the 
nitrogen of the crops and of the corresponding drainage may amount 
to less than that of the drainage from fallow land. In ca*e 10, for 
instance, the total produce, straw and grain, is estimated to contain 
61 kilograms of nitrogen per hectare (54*5 lbs. per acre), which, added 
to the nitrogen found in the drainage, makes 94 kilograms (84 lbs. per 
acre). In the fallow cases, the loss amounted to about 200 kilograms 
(180 lbs. per acre). This difference is ascribed to deficiency of rain in 
April and May, in consequence of which the soil bearing vegetation 
would become too dry for active nitrification, whilst the fallow soil 
would still retain sufficient moisture. When rain is abundant during 
the period of active vegetation, the nitrogen of the crop added to that 
lost in the drainage corresponds more nearly with the nitrogen lost 
in bare soil. This is illustrated by the results obtained with maize, 
which developed later; the total produce is estimated to contain 
174 kilograms of nitrogen per hectare, which, when added to the loss 
in drainage, makes 197 kilograms. 

The Grignon soil, when moist, is capable of yielding sufficient 
nitrates for the heaviest crops. By means of irrigation in the spring, 
increased nitrification could be induced and a great saving of nitro¬ 
genous manures effected. 

Leon Martin {ibid., 276—277) refers to the exceptionally wet win¬ 
ter, and the consequent loss of nitrates, which he supposes to be the 
cause of the unpromising appearance of the wheat crop (in May), and 
states that the power which straw has of retaining nutritive matters 
is of great value in wet seasons. He suggests that it would be of 
interest to ascertain the amount of nitrates lost by drainage in soils 
to which farmyard manure and mineral manures respectively had been 
applied. 

Deh^rain in reply {ibid., 277—279), points out the importance of 
occupying the land as much as possible to avoid excessive drainage. 
It is doubtful whether the yellow appearance of the wheat was due to 
excess of water in the soil, experiments having shown that soil, 
during frequent rains, may contain less water after than before the 
showers. This is because the spaces between the particles of soil 
become less during rain. It is for this reason that the drainage 
through the cases is sometimes in excess of the rainfall. 

Application of farmyard manure does not always render soil better 
able to retain water. At Grignon, soil thus manured gave slightly 
more drainage than the unmanured soil. N. H. J. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 

Titration with Potassium Hydrogen Carbonate. By Georges 
Freyss (i Cham ,. Centr. 1896, ii, 511 ; from Bull. Soc. Ind. Mulhouse , 
66, 250—254).— This salt, being anhydrous and easily obtained in a 
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pure state, offers special advantages in volumetric analysis. A standard 
solution i3 made by dissolving 100 grams of the salt and making up 
to 1 litre. 

To estimate the amount of caustic alkali in the presence of a car¬ 
bonate, an excess of barium chloride is first added, and the standard 
solution is then run in until the red colour disappears, using phenolph- 
thalein as indicator. To estimate bicarbonate in the presence of 
normal carbonate, a definite quantity of normal potash is first added, 
and the excess is then titrated as directed. 

The solution may be used for determining the amount of alkali 
necessary to dissolve the phenols in tar-oil, or the phenolic compounds 
in essential oils. Normal soda is first prepared, using water previ¬ 
ously saturated with phenols similar to those to be tested. Twenty grams 
of the tar-oil is agitated with 250 c.c. of the specially prepared normal 
soda, allowed to stand for a time, and then the aqueous layer is measured 
and drawn off. After clarifying with a little calcium carbonate, the 
liquid is filtered without delay, and in one-half of the filtrate the 
excess of alkali is titrated by simply adding normal potassium hydro¬ 
gen carbonate until the liquid gets turbid. L. de K. 

Separation of Chlorine and Bromine in the Presence of 
Acetates, Sulphates, and Nitrates. By Paul Ehrhardt Jannasch 
and E. Kolitz (Zeit. anorg. Chem 1897, 15, 66—67).—When the 
method for the direct separation of chlorine and bromine by means of 
potassium permanganate in strong acetic acid solution is employed, it is 
essential that acetates should not be present, as they retain the greater 
portion of the bromine. The presence of sulphates or nitrates is with¬ 
out influence on the reaction. Therefore, when the halogens are present 
in alkaline solutions, these must be neutralised or made faintly acid 
with sulphuric or nitric acid, but never with acetic acid. E. C. B. 

Separation of Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine in the Analysis 
of Organic Compounds. By Paul Ehrhardt Jannasch and E. 
Kolitz (Zeit. anorg . Chem ., 1897, 15, 68—70).—The mixed halogens 
are obtained as silver salts either by Carius’s method or by combus¬ 
tion of the organic compound with lime. The precipitate is then 
fused with pure sodium hydroxide in a silver crucible, the melt 
extracted with water, and the filtrate from the metallic silver, after 
being made slightly acid with sulphuric or nitric acid, is distilled with 
permanganate and acetic acid. E. C. B. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Pig Iron. By Andrew A. Blair (J. 
Amer . Chem. Soc., 1897, 19, 114—115).—The author and others find 
that there is a class of pig-irons in which the sulphur is evolved but 
incompletely as hydrogen sulphide when the sample is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and that the residue is not oxidised by nitric acid, 
or even by aqua regia. 

To estimate the total sulphur, Bamber’s process is recommended. 
Five grams of the sample is dissolved in strong nitric acid; from 2 to 5 
grams of nitre is added, the whole evaporated to dryness in a platinum 
dish, and the residue ignited. The product is then boiled with a weak 
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solution of sodium carbonate, and the sulphuric acid estimated in the 
filtrate with the usual precautions. LL. de K. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Iron Pyrites or Native Zinc Sul¬ 
phides. By A. Noaillon (Zeit. angw. Chem., 1897, 351—352).—The 
author has worked out a process by which all danger of losing sulphuric 
acid by evaporation is removed. 

1*25 grams of the powdered material is treated with a mixtuie of 
10 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*4, and 10 c.c. of a 30 per cent, solution 
of sodium chlorate; oxidation takes place rapidly in the cold. Excess 
of hydrochloric acid is then added, the mixture evaporated to dryness 
on a sand bath, the residue taken up with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
the solution precipitated, while hot, with a slight excess of ammonia. 
When cold, the whole is made up to exactly 500 c.c. and then filtered. 
Two hundred c.c. of the filtrate, representing 0*5 gram of the sample, is 
then boiled to expel the ammonia, and after adding a slight excess of 
hydrochloric acid the sulphuric acid is estimated as barium sulphate. 

L. de K. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Petroleum. By Aufrecht (Chem. 
Centr ., 1896, ii, 361; from Pharm. Zeit ., 41, 469).—Fifty c.c. of the 
sample is mixed with 0‘5 gram of sodium hydrogen carbonate and sub¬ 
mitted to distillation until only 5 c.c. is left in the retort. The 
residue is then transferred by means of ether to a large porcelain 
dish, and when the ether has volatilised another 0*5 gram of soda is 
added and the whole evaporated ; finally, the residue is ignited with 
gradual addition of ammonium nitrate until the ash is quite white. 
The sulphuric acid derived from the sulphur in the sample is then 
estimated as usual. L. de EL. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Coke. By N. Oteha (Zeit. angw. 
Chem. 9 1897, 330—331).—A quantity of the finely powdered material 
varying from 0*1 to 5 grams is boiled in a Wiborgh’s apparatus with 
water, and some pieces of zinc or aluminium foil until all the air is ex¬ 
pelled ; hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is then introduced, and the boil¬ 
ing is continued for about 20 minutes. By this treatment, the sulphur 
is converted into hydrogen sulphide, which is carried ofi by the current 
of hydrogen; this is passed into a suitable absorbent such as bromine 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid so as to convert it into sulphuric acid, 
which is then estimated as usual, or it may be passed through a 
solution of cadmium acetate and estimated colorimetric&lly. 

L. de EL. 

Estimation of Nitrites and Nitrous Acid By Bruno Grutzner 
(Arch. Pharm. 9 235, 241—245).—Nitrites may be estimated by 
adding potassium chlorate (free from chloride), excess of decinormal 
silver nitrate, and nitric acid, to the solution; the nitrous acid 
liberated decomposes the chloric acid with formation of nitric acid 
and hydrochloric acid, and the excess of silver is then titrated either 
with decinormal sodium chloride or decinormal ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate. The difference between this and the amount of decinormal 
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silver originally added gives the hydrogen chloride formed, and con¬ 
sequently the nitrous acid originally present. J. F. T. 

A New Beagent for Detecting and Estimating Nitrites. By 
M. 0. Schuyten (Chem. Zeit., 1896, 20, 722—723). —Antipyrin, which 
is so readily detected by means of nitrous acid, is, in turn, a valuable 
test for nitrites. 

A 10 per cent, solution of antipyrin in acetic acid is made, and, 
when required, is diluted with water to ten times its bulk ; 5 c.c. of 
this reagent is then added to 5 c.c. of the liquid under examination. 
Even when the amount of nitrous acid does not exceed 1 in 20,000, a 
permanent green coloration is noticed ; the reaction is not interfered 
with by the presence of the heavy metals or of organic matter, but the 
colour at once changes to yellow if ferric salts or free hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid is present. 

The reaction may be utilised for the colorimetric estimation of 
nitrites in water, particularly as the presence of organic matters does 
not affect the reaction. A very weak standardised solution of a nitrite 
is used for comparison. L. de K. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Organic Substances. By 
C. Garola (Chem. Centr ., 1896, ii, 597 ; from Rev. chim. anal . appliq., 
1896, 269).—Estimation in the ash always gives low results. The 
author destroys the organic matter by heating with sulphuric acid as 
in KjeldahTs process, neutralises with ammonia, acidifies with nitric 
acid, and precipitates the boiling solution with molybdate. The weight 
of the washed precipitate, after drying at 90°, when multiplied by 
0-0354, gives the amount of P 2 0 5 . Solutions containing much silica are 
treated with ferric sulphate and precipitated by ammonia. The pre¬ 
cipitate, after drying at 100—110°, is dissolved in nitric acid, the 
solution filtered from silica, and the phosphoric acid precipitated from 
the filtrate. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Medicinal Wines. By E. 
Glaseb and K. Muhle (Chem. Zeit, 1896,20,723).—One hundred c.c. of 
the sample is evaporated to a syrupy consistence in a 250 c.c. Kjeldahl 
flask, 25 c.c. of nitric acid is then added, and a gentle heat applied 
until an action is set up. When this has ceased, 75 c.c. more of the 
acid is added and the liquid is evaporated nearly to dryness over a 
small flame. When cold, 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid is added to the 
residue, also a drop of mercury, and the whole is boiled until colourless. 
The liquid is then diluted to the mark with water and 100 c.c. 
(equivalent to 40 grams of sample) is pipetted off, and after neutralis¬ 
ing with ammonia the phosphoric acid is estimated by the citrate, or 
better still, by the molybdate process. L. de K. 

Detection of Arsenic. By Dinkleb (Chem. Centr., 1896, ii, 
851; from R/iarm. Zeit., 41, 638).—The author’s method of employing 
Reinsch’s test is to place a piece of clean copper foil in the mixture of 
the suspected matter with hydrochloric acid, and then to heat for 
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2 minutes very cautiously, so as to prevent the mixture from becoming 
brownish. Five minutes later, the foil is removed, dried, and heated in 
a tube in the usual manner. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Boric Acid. By A. Bellocq ( Chem . Centr ., 1896, 
ii, 563; from Rev. intern, falsifies 9, 119).—The following method, 
based on the solubility of boric acid in ether (0*8 gram in a litre) has 
been used in the analysis of the sulphuretted waters of Eaux Chaudes. 
The desulphuretted water is made alkaline and after being evaporated to 
dryness, the residue is incinerated, taken up with hydrochloric acid, and 
the excess of acid completely expelled at a moderate heat; the pulverised 
residue is then exhausted with ether in a separating bulb, and the 
ethereal extract evaporated over sulphuric acid in a desiccator. The 
residue is weighed and regarded as H 3 B0 3 . A qualitative test may be 
made by passing gaseous ammonia into the ethereal solution, which 
becomes turbid from formation of ammonium borate. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Boric Acid. By Schneider and G-aab {Chem. Centr., 
1896, ii, 878; from Phwnn., Centr . H., 37, 672—673).—Boric acid 
volatilises so readily with absolute alcohol, that a 0*5 per cent, solution 
leaves scarcely any residue on distillation. To examine flesh for boric 
acid, the flnely divided substance is heated in a covered beaker on the 
water bath, powdered when cold, and rubbed with anhydrous sodium 
sulphate to absorb the water ; it is then extracted with boiling abso¬ 
lute alcohol, and the Altered extract distilled. The distillate is mixed 
with soda, evaporated, and the boric acid estimated by known methods. 

M. J, S. 

Estimation of Boric Acid in Foods. By Leonard de Koningh 
(J. Amer. Chem. Roc., 1897, 19, 55—56).—The process recommended 
applies to raw yolk of egg and also to milk. The sample, after being 
rendered alkaline with sodium hydroxide, is incinerated, the ash is 
boiled with water, and the alkaline filtrate rendered distinctly acid to 
methyl-orange by means of weak sulphuric acid. After boiling to expel 
any carbonic anhydride, the liquid is cooled and mixed with half its 
bulk of glycerol. The boric acid is then titrated with decinormal soda, 
using phenolphthalein as indicator (Thomson’s process). On account 
of the presence of soluble phosphoric acid, the titration will be some¬ 
what in excess of the truth, but a correction for this may be made by 
allowing 3 c.c. of soda when operating on 5 grams of yolk of egg, or 
1 c.c. when operating on 10 grams of milk. When the acid is present, 
in large and consequently harmful quantities, the results are sufficiently 
accurate. L. de K. 

Estimation of Boric Acid as Potassium Borofluoride. By 
Konstantin Thadd&bff {Zeit. anal. Chem., 1897,36, 568—637).—The 
accurate estimation of boric acid has long been recognised as one of the 
most difficult analytical operations; Bose and others confined their 
methods to the estimation of the bases, and calculated the boric acid 
from the deficiency. The author, being desirous of analysing a speci¬ 
men of the rare mineral, sulfoborite (a double magnesium borate 
and sulphate), obtained from the residues of carnallite solutions, 
vol. lxxii. ii. 42 
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previous analyses, when boric acid was estimated by difference, having 
shown a deviation of 1*88 per cent, from the theoretical proportion, 
made a preliminary study of the methods proposed for the estimation 
of boric acid ; these are reviewed at considerable length, and their 
weak points indicated. By analyses of a specimen of pure crystallised 
borax, he shows how unsafe it is to trust to a differential method, even 
in so simple a case. A modification of the Berzelius-Stromeyer method, 
when performed exactly according to the following description, affords 
unexceptionable results. Since the method requires the absence of a 1 
bases except potassium, it is necessary, when dealing with borates, to 
employ Bosenbladt’s method of distillation with sulphuric acid and 
methylic alcohol, which, according to Bieschle, is more exact than that 
proposed by Gooch (Abstr., 1887, 299). Rosenbladt’s apparatus is, 
however, simplified ; a flask is fitted with a tube for the admission of 
purified air, a stopcock thistle funnel with safety bend, and a long 
delivery tube dipping into a solution of potassium hydroxide in a 
platinum basin. It is best to mix the sulphuric acid (2—3 c.c.) with 
10 c.c. of methylic alcohol in a separate vessel, and introduce it 
through the funnel after cooling. The air supply, which is control- 
able by a stopcock, assists greatly in maintaining the regularity of the 
distillation. For quantities of boric acid (H 3 B0 3 ) up to 1 gram, 
2 grams of the purest potash (80 per cent, of KHO) in 200 c.c. of 
water is placed in the basin. After four quantities of methylic alcohol 
(10 c.c. each) have been distilled over, the contents of the basin are 
concentrated to one-half on the water bath, an excess of pure hydro¬ 
fluoric acid is then added, and the evaporation continued until the 
odour of hydrofluoric acid has almost disappeared. After cooling, 
50 c.c. of a clear solution of potassium acetate of 1*14 sp. gr. is added, 
and the contents of the basin are frequently stirred during 2 hours 
with a platinum rod, to effect the solution of the potassium hydrogen 
fluoride; warming at this stage must be avoided. 100 c.c. of alcohol 
(sp. gr. 0*805) is then added, and after thorough stirring, the whole is 
left for 12—14 hours. Meanwhile the filter is prepared ; a Schleicher 
and Schull, Ko. 590, 9 cm. in diameter, is moistened with alcohol 
(which is found to increase its dry weight by 1—2 miligrams), dried 
at 100—110° for 2—3 hours, and weighed in a well-fitting stoppered 
tube. The undissolved residue of potassium horofiuoride is transferred 
from the basin to the filter by rinsing with alcohol of 0*805 sp. gr., 
with which also it is further washed until a drop of the filtrate leaves no 
more residue on platinum foil than would be left by an alcoholic 
solution of the boroiiuoride (0*000014 gram per c.c.). On account of 
this solubility, the amount of alcohol should be restricted as much as 
possible; 60—70 c.c. usually suffices, and the washing is much facili¬ 
tated by tapping and shaking the funnel; the filter and precipitate 
are dried for 3 hours as above and weighed. The success of the method 
depends on the fact that the special mixture of acetate and alcohol is 
capable of retaining potassium hydrogen fluoride in solution, and that 
the mixture of the three substances, in the proportions resulting from 
the use of 2 grams of potash, has an extremely feeble solvent action on 
the potassium boroiiuoride. The weighed precipitate should be tested 
for fluorides by boiling with water and adding calcium chloride to the 
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cold filtered extract. Out of seven analyses of borax by the above 
method, only two deviated more than 0*07 per cent, from the theoretical 
proportion of B 2 O s . M. J. S. 

^ Rapid Method for Estimating Silicon in Silicospiegel and 
Ferrosilicon. By 0. B. Murray and G. P. Maury (J. Am&r . Chem. 
Soc ., 1897, 19, 138—139).—0-5 gram of the finely divided sample is 
placed in a dish, 50 c.c. of water, 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*2) 
and 12 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1:3) are added and the whole 
evaporated until copious fumes of sulphuric acid are given off. When cool, 
10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid is added and then 70 c.c. of water. On boil¬ 
ing, no effervescence should be noticed; if any occurs, the liquid must 
again be evaporated until sulphuric acid fumes make their appearance. 

The undissolved residue is collected, thoroughly washed with dilute 
hydrochloric aci4 (1:1) and hot water, ignited in a platinum crucible, 
and weighed. A few drops of sulphuric acid are added to the weighed 
residue, then enough hydrofluoric acid to dissolve the silica, the whole 
is evaporated, and the residue ignited to decompose the sulphates; the 
loss in weight equals the silica, which is then calculated to silicon. 
It is stated that an analysis may be finished in 30 minutes. 

L. DE K. 

. Electrolytic Examination of Silicates. By Mayen<?on (Chem. 
Cmtr.y 1896, ii, 925 ; from Ind. minerale \ Berg.-Hitttenm. Zeit ., 65, 
333).—The most insoluble silicates are decomposed by electrolysis if 
powdered and made into a paste with water, the silicic acid passing to 
the positive and the other elements to the negative electrode. The 
silicate paste should be placed on a metal plate connected with the 
negative pole, and covered with a piece of filter paper upon which the 
positive plate is laid. If the latter consists of silver, zinc, or copper, 
silicates of these metals are formed. M. J. S. 

Limits of Delicacy of Various Tests for Metals. By B. 
Neumann (Chem. Zeit., 1896, 20, 763—764).—The author has com¬ 
piled an exhaustive table showing the highest degree of dilution in 
which a reaction is still visible with the tests for the more important 
metals. The names of the various observers are given, the author 
himself being responsible for 62 of the statements. L be 35L. 

Estimation of Alkalis in Fire-Clays. By Carl Reinhardt (Chem. 
Cmtr ., 1896, ii, 265—266; from Stahl, it. Bisen. t 16,448—152).—After 
the sample has been treated with hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids to 
remove the silica, the residue is dissolved in boiling water, and the 
solution made alkaline with ammonia, using rosolic acid as indicator; 
hydrogen peroxide is then added to complete the precipitation of the 
alumina, oxide of iron, &c. After making up to a definite bulk, two- 
thirds of the liquid is filtered, evaporated to dryness, and carefully 
ignited; the residue is then again treated with a few drops of the acid 
mixture, and, after ignition, boiled with a little hydrochloric acid. 
After diluting with water, the lime is precipitated by ammonia 
and ammonium oxalate, the filtrate evaporated to dryness, and the resi¬ 
due ignited to expel the ammoniacal salts. The residue is then taken 
up with water, and the clear solution mixed with excess of sulphuric 

42—2 
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acid; this, on evaporation, leaves the magnesia, potash, and soda as 
sulphates. After strongly heating with addition of some solid 
ammonium carbonate, the mixed sulphates are weighed, and then 
dissolved in a measured quantity of water. In one half of the liquid 
the magnesia is estimated, in the other half the sulphuric anhydride, the 
alkalis thus being obtained by difference. 

The author advises making a blank experiment, so as to allow for 
any traces of alkalis in the reagents. L. de K. 

Direct Estimation of Calcium Carbonate in Soil. By Eausto 
Sestini (Ann. Agron ., 1897,23,326—327).—The soil (5 grams) is boiled 
for an hour with 1 per cent, acetic acid (100 c.c.) in a reflux apparatus, 
allowed to cool, and filtered through a dry filter paper; 55 c.c. 
of the filtrate is evaporated to 5 c.c., treated with hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. —1*1), and evaporated until all the acetic acid has disappeared. 
The residue is then dissolved in a little water, and ammoniacal solution 
of ammonium chloride (10 c.c.) added, after which the volume of the 
liquid is made up to 55 c.c. with 75 per cent, alcohol. The precipitate 
(calcium sulphate and ferric oxide) is separated by filtration, and 50 c.c. 
of the filtrate (corresponding with 2*5 grams of soil) precipitated with 
ammonium oxalate. N. H. J. M. 

Estimation of Zinc by Electrolysis. By Eduard Jordis (Ghem 
Centr., 1896, ii, 449—150; from Zeit. Elektrotech. ii. Elektrochem ., 2, 
655—657).—Platinum dishes may be quickly coated with copper by 
using a cold saturated solution of copper sulphate mixed with 5 per 
cent, of nitric acid; at a temperature of 50—60° and with a current of 
1—1-5 amp&re, the operation is finished in 2 minutes. The zinc 
solution, measuring from 120—150 c.c. and containing from 0*3— 0 5 
gram of metal, is mixed with 2 grams of ammonium sulphate, 5—7 
grams of ammonium lactate, and a few drops of lactic acid, and intro¬ 
duced into a copper-coated platinum dish. To prevent the oxidation 
of the zinc, the dishes should not be filled too full, so as to leave a few 
mm. of copper deposit above the surface of the liquid. When, after 
40 minutes, the bulk of the metal has been deposited, using a current 
of 1—1*5 ampere, the liquid is poured into a second platinum dish and 
the electrolysis continued for another 20—25 minutes. 

When a speedy result is desired, the electrolysis may be conducted 
at the boiling temperature; in this case, the liquid must be kept 
from getting too acid by cautiously adding ammonia. L. de K. 

Contributions to Qualitative Analysis. By Alvarez and Jean 
(Chem. Centr., 1896, ii, 513—514; from Repert. Pkwrm ., 1895,440).— 
Detection of Zinc , Chromium , Manganese, and Iron .—The solution is 
boiled with excess of aqueous potash, filtered, and the filtrate tested 
for zinc by means of sodium sulphide. The potash precipitate is then 
boiled with aqueous potash and excess of lead dioxide; if chromium is 
present* a yellow solution is obtained from which lead chromate is 
thrown down on adding acetic acid. The undissolved lead dioxide, 
when boiled with nitric acid, gives a violet coloured solution if man¬ 
ganese is present. The iron is then tested for by pouring off the nitric 
acid, dissolving the residue in hydrochloric acid, and adding potassium 
thiocyanate. 
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Detection of Alkali Sulphides, Thiosulphates , and Sulphites .—Sulphides 
are tested for by sodium nitroprusside, which gives a violet coloration. 
A portion of the solution is mixed with an ammoniacal solution of zinc 
oxide, heated to expel the ammonia, filtered, and the filtrate tested for 
sulphite and thiosulphate by adding, first 6 times its bulk of 95 per 
cent, alcohol, and then, cautiously, a solution of bismuth subnitrate in 
nitric acid. The presence of thiosulphate is indicated by a dense, 
yellowish-brown precipitate of bismuth thiosulphate; this is allowed 
to subside, and then more of the reagent is added, when a white preci¬ 
pitate is formed if a sulphite is present. The presence of a sulphite 
may also be detected by means of iodic acid, starch solution, and acetic 
acid. 

Detection of Chlorides , Chlorates , and Nitrates .—After removing the 
whole of the chloride by silver acetate, acetic acid and zinc are added to 
the filtrate and the whole is warmed ; a further precipitate of silver 
chloride is first formed if a chlorate is present, but this is gradually 
reduced to metallic silver. The zinc and acetic acid convert the nitric 
acid into ammonia, which may be detected by means of Nessler’s re¬ 
agent. L. de K. 

Estimation of Mercuric Salts. By Ludwig Vanino and !F. 
Treubebt (Ber, t 1897, 30, 1999—2001).—To the solution of mer¬ 
curic salt (containing about 0*5 gram Hg per 100 c.c.), hydrogen 
peroxide is first added, and then, gradually, commercial hypophos- 
phorous acid (of sp. gr. 1 -15) in slight excess; the precipitate of mer¬ 
curous chloride is washed with cold water, collected on a tared filter, 
dried at 100°, and weighed. The presence of hydrogen peroxide pre¬ 
vents a further reduction of the mercurous chloride to mercury, which 
otherwise takes place. In 8 experiments with mercuric chloride, the 
percentage of Hg as found varied from 73*80 to 73*99, the calculated 
percentage being 73*80. C. 3T. B. 

Improvements in the Colorimetric Test for Copper. By 
George L. Heath (J*. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1897, 19, 24—31).—The 
following process is recommended. 2*5 grams of the material, lean 
blast-furnace slags, for example, is heated in a porcelain dish with 15 
c.c. of nitric acid, and after adding 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid the evapora¬ 
tion is continued until the mass has become a thick, but rather soft, 
paste; it is then treated with 70 c.c. of water to dissolve the 
copper sulphate, and 30 c.c. of ammonia is added. The liquid is filtered, 
and the residue after being twice washed with 10 c.c. of dilute am¬ 
monia (1:10), is rinsed back into the dish, using 50 c.c. of water, 
taking care not to damage the filter, and enough sulphuric acid is 
added to redissolve the iron and alumina; 25 c.c. of ammonia is again 
added, and the filtrate and ammoniacal washings are mixed with the main 
filtrate, which is then transferred to a tall cylinder of thin, colourless 
glass, and made up with dilute ammonia to 200 c.c. The colour of the 
liquid is compared with those of a series of copper solutions of 
known strength contained in similar cylinders ; these standard solu¬ 
tions keep very well if the copper is present as sulphate and the liquid 
contains a large excess of ammonia, provided they are kept from the 
light in a cool place. L. de K. 
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Estimation of Copper in Vegetable Foods. By Victor 
Vedrodi (Chem. Zeit .. 1896, 20, 584—585).—The author recommends 
eliminating any soluble silicic acid and also the oxide of iron from the 
ash of vegetable foods when testing the same for copper. If this pre¬ 
caution be not taken, the precipitate which always forms on adding 
ammonia to the acid solution of the ash will carry down with it a not 
inconsiderable amount of copper, and the filtrate will be deficient in 
colour. 

Instead of burning the sample, it may also be “ mineralised ” by 
heating first with nitric acid and then with strong sulphuric acid. 

L. 3>E K. 

Analysis of Aluminium and its Alloys. By Henri Moissan 
(Compt. rend., 1897, 125, 276—278).—The residue left when alu¬ 
minium is treated with dilute hydrochloric acid (20 :100) contains at 
least 10 per cent, of iron, and does not consist only of carbon, copper 
and silicon, as Balland has stated (Compt. rend., 124, 1311); on the 
other hand some of the copper is dissolved even when a more dilute 
acid (10 :100) is used. Further, when the aluminium is treated with 
hydrochloric acid (10 :100) to which a small quantity of nitric acid is 
added, the residue does not consist of carbon and silicon only, as 
Balland stated, but contains a large proportion of iron and about 10 
per cent, of copper. 

Some recent specimens of aluminium were found to contain 99*21 to 
99 61 per cent, of that metal, with 0*41—0 54 per cent, of iron, 
0 05—0*11 of silicon, 0 00—0*02 of sodium, and traces of copper. 

C. H. B. 

Detection of Alum in Flour and Bread. By Josef van der 
Plancken (Chem. Centr ., 189.6, ii, 563; from Ann. Pkarm. Louvain, 
1896, Hay).—The test with campeachy wood tincture succeeds only 
with fresh flour, and fails with sour bread. From 10 to 20 grams of 
flour or powdered bread is made into a paste with water, some sodium 
chloride (free from carbonate) is added, then 10 drops of fresh logwood 
tincture and 5 grams of calcium carbonate, and the whole is made up 
to 100 c.c. The clear, supernatant liquid will exhibit a bluish-grey 
coloration in presence of 0*1 per cent, of alum ; in the absence of alum, 
the liquid is reddish-violet. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Calcium, Abrmininm j and Iron in Mineral 
Phosphates. By Leon Lindet (i Compt . rend., 1897, 125, 246—247). 
—In the ordinary method for the analysis of mineral phosphates, the 
phosphoric acid is precipitated by magnesia mixture in presence of a 
large quantity of ammonium citrate, and the destruction of this salt 
for the purpose of estimating iron, &c. } is troublesome and tedious. 
Citric add and citrates can, however, readily be oxidised by means of 
the reaction described by Villiers (this vol., ii, 492). The solution is 
acidified with nitric acid, 0*5 gram of manganese sulphate or nitrate 
added, and then 50 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid for every 20 grams 
of ^ citric acid present; the liquid is carefully heated, and more nitric 
add is added from time to time until there is no further evolution of 
gas. The metals are afterwards separated in the usual way. 
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Yanadyl dichloride acts much more energetically than manganese 
salts, and 0*1 gram will readily bring about the oxidation of 20 grams 
of citric acid. As ammonium hypovanadate is insoluble in excess of 
ammonia, it is precipitated with the ferric and aluminium hydroxides, 
and the weight of the vanadium oxide must be subtracted from the 
weight of the mixed oxides which are left after strongly heating. It 
is convenient to use a 1 per cent, solution of vanadyl dichloride, the 
strength of which is checked by precipitating 10 c.c. of the solution 
with ammonia in presence of a known quantity of a ferric salt, and 
weighing the precipitate after strongly heating. 

In either case, the calcium is estimated in the usual way in the 
liquid from which aluminium, iron, and manganese or vanadium have 
been removed. C. H. B. 

Detection of Nickel in Presence of Cobalt. By Anselmo 
Cavalli (Gazzetta, 1897, 27, ii, 95—96).—In the group precipitate, the 
author extracts the zinc and manganese sulphides from those of cobalt 
and nickel by dilute hydrochloric acid (1 :5) and after washing the 
residue with very dilute ammonium sulphide, dissolves it in nitro- 
hydrochloric acid, evaporates to dryness, and adds a little water; on 
treating the solution with sodium nitroprusside, both nickel and cobalt 
are precipitated, although only slowly from dilute solutions. The 
nickel compound is dissolved on treating this precipitate with dilute 
ammonia, but not the cobalt. W. J. P. 

Complete Analysis of Iron Ores: Notes on Sarastrttm’s 
Method of Estimating Manganese. By George Auchy (J. Amm\ 
Chem . jSdc., 1897, 19, 139—153).—When using Sarnstrom’s process 
for estimating manganese in presence of iron, it is necessary to be 
very careful not to add any excess of sodium carbonate before titrating 
with potassium permanganate, as otherwise the precipitated ferric oxide 
may carry down a small proportion of the manganese; the author 
states that this danger is greatly lessened if about 7 grams of ammonium 
chloride is added before the soda. 

A process for the full analysis of iron ores is given, of which the 
following is an outline. The ore is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the 
siliceous matter separated by evaporation, the residue treated with 
acid, and the filtrate largely diluted. After adding a sufficiency of 
ammonium chloride, the excess of acid is first neutralised with solid 
sodium carbonate, and then a solution of the latter is added until a 
precipitate begins to form; on boiling, the bulk of the iron is 
precipitated, and the last traces are thrown down on adding a few 
more drops of soda solution. The filtrate, after being heated to boil¬ 
ing, is mixed with ammonia to precipitate the alumina, filtered, and 
the manganese in the filtrate titrated with permanganate. The liquid, 
which may contain calcium and magnesium, after removal of all the 
manganese as sulphide, may be analysed in the usual manner. 

The alumina precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid; the ferric 
precipitate also and the two solutions are united; the iron and 
aluminium are now precipitated by ammonia, and the filtrate, which 
may contain calcium and magnesium, may be advantageously united with 
the main calcium and magnesium solution. The oxides of iron and 
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aluminium, after having been weighed together, are dissolved, and the 
iron is estimated volumetrically. L. de K. 

Estimation of Tin in Tin Plate. By Hugo Mastbaum (Zeit. 
angw. Chet a., 1897, 329—330).—Twenty-five grams of the material, 
cut up into small pieces, is boiled with 50 c.c. of hydrochloric acid con¬ 
taining 10 per cent, of HC1. The tin coating soon dissolves, and the 
solution is at once poured off and diluted to 250 c.c,; 50 c.c. of it is 
then introduced into a 100 c.c. flask, neutralised with ammonia, and 
mixed with 10 c.c. of yellow ammonium sulphide. "Water is now 
added up to the mark, the mixture filtered, and 50 c.c. is pipetted off 
and acidified with acetic acid to precipitate the stannic sulphide. 

When completely settled, the precipitate is collected on a filter and 
washed with a 10 per cent, solution of ammonium acetate. The sul¬ 
phide is converted into stannic oxide in the usual manner by roasting 
and final ignition with addition of a lump of ammonium carbonate. 

L. de K. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Metals as Precipitated by 
Hypophosphorous Acid: Detection of Arsenic, Antimony, and 
Bismuth in the Presence of the Noble Metals. By Ludwig 
Vanino (Ber., 1897,30, 2001—2003).—The metals are precipitated by 
warming the acid solution with hypophosphorous acid; gold, silver, 
and mercury are even precipitated in the cold (platinum, iridium, and 
rhodium are not precipitated at all). The arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth (also copper) in this precipitate can be dissolved by means of 
hydrogen peroxide, and their presence demonstrated by warming the 
solution with hypophosphorous acid ; gold, silver, mercury, ruthenium, 
palladium, and osmium are not dissolved. 0. F. B. 

Apparatus for Testing Oils. By A. Gawalowski and Alexander 
Katz (i Ghent . Centr 1896, ii, 451 \ from Centr . 2Ta.hr. ii. Genussm . ii. 
HyS'* % 213—214).—When testing fatty or mineral oils, or a mixture 
of the same, it is advisable to determine the coefficient of solubility in 
alcohol and ether as proposed by Gawalowski. For this purpose, 2*5 
grams of the sample is dissolved in 10 c.c. of ether slightly coloured 
with * alkannin 1,” 4 c.e. of this solution is placed in a specially 
constructed apparatus, and 95 per cent, alcohol is gradually added from 
the burette which forms part of the apparatus, until the liquid turns 
red and turbid, so that the printed lines of the paper on which the 
apparatus is placed are no longer visible. Suppose 10*2 c.c. of alcohol 
are required, the degree of coefficient of solubility will be 10*2. Dif¬ 
ferent samples of oil give very different figures. 

The apparatus is so constructed that no perceptible evaporation of 
ether can take place during the titration. L. de K. 

Analysis of Essence of Lemons. By Arturo Soldaini and E. 
Bebte (UazzetUi, 1897, 27, ii, 25—34).—The authors’ method for de¬ 
tecting the adulteration of lemon oil (Sv.IV analisi delV essmza di Umone , 
Messina, 1S96) having been recently criticised (SchimmeVs Report, 
April, 1897, 19), the authors quote more analytical data, and state 
that adulteration can always be detected by their method, although 
the quantity of foreign oil added may not be always ascertainable. 
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Although citral cannot be accurately determined in lemon oil, yet, if it 
could, the determination would haidly help in detecting adulteration, 
the proportion of citral in genuine lemon oil being very variable. 

Lemon oil is genuine if, after distilling off one-half of the sample, 
the distillate has a higher rotation than, and the residue a rotation 
lower than, or equal to, that of the original oil; the difference must 
be at least 0° 30'. If 2 per cent, of turpentine is added, this difference 
disappears, and the addition of a larger quantity causes the difference 
to be of opposite sign. W. J. P. 

Analysis of Coals. By Fritz Haber and S. Grinberg (ZeiU 
<maJL. Chem . } 1897, 36, 557—567).—The valuation of the calorific 
power of a coal by estimating the carbon and hydrogen has hitherto 
presented difficulties, due mainly to the fact that methane is burnt by 
copper oxide only at a temperature high enough to soften combustion 
tubing. The authors obviate this difficulty by the use of platinised 
asbestos, which effects the combustion of methane in oxygen at 414°. 
The combustion tube, 430 mm. in length, is charged as follows : 30 mm. 
are left empty; then comes a plug of copper gauze 10 mm. in length; 
after this 60 mm. of granular lead chromate, a 5 mm. plug of copper 
gauze, next 1 gram of 10—20 per cent, platinised asbestos teased out 
so as to occupy 100 mm. of the tube, and finally a gauze plug 5 mm. 
long. The remainder is left empty to receive the boat containing the 
coal, and so much of the tube as is occupied by the above materials, 
as well as a sufficient length to include the boat, but not the whole 
tube, is wrapped in stout copper gauze. To the empty end of the tube is 
attached the usual absorbing apparatus, whilst to the other is fitted a 
T-piece, through the horizontal limb of which a wire (stout copper with a 
platinum end) can be worked backwards and forwards in its caoutchouc 
stopper. The platinum wire is hooked, and serves either to push the 
boat forward or pull it back. The tube is heated by two Teclu 
burners. The boat, containing about 0*25 gram of coal, is placed in 
the uncovered part of the tube, purified oxygen is admitted by the side 
limb of the T-piece at the rate of 2—3 bubbles per second, and the boat 
is then slowly pushed forward (about 10 mm. every 10 minutes) into 
the heated region until it touches the copper plug. In this way, any 
moisture it contains is first driven off, and the expulsion of the 
volatile hydrocarbons then takes place gradually. The coke should 
bum with a red glow ; if it glows with a yellow light, the oxygen 
stream and the whole combustion are too rapid. A single tube suffices 
for 8—10 analyses, and excellent results are obtained with coals of 
widely varying composition. Ho provision being made for the re¬ 
duction of nitrogen oxides, traces of nitrous and nitric acids are found 
in the absorbing apparatus, but their amount is too small to be of 
technical importance; it is stated that sulphuric acid is not found. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Alcohol in Essences. By Rudolf Hefelmann 
(Chem. Centr 1896, ii, 932—933 ; from Pharm. Central!,, 37, 683).— 
The official method consists in diluting with about 2 volumes of water 
and mechanically precipitating the ethers by addition of solid sodium 
chloride, then distilling out the alcohol from the sodium chloride 
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solution. The method does not give satisfactory results with eau de 
Cologne. From essences diluted until the alcohol amounts to 40—60 
grams per 100 c.c., the ethers and aromatic oils can be removed by 
shaking with light petroleum (sp. gr. = 0*64—0*67; boiling point 
55—73°); 25 c.c. of essence is therefore diluted with an appropriate 
volume of water, shaken in a separator bulb with 50 c.c. of light 
petroleum, and after 3—5 hours* repose the clear lower layer is run off, 
and a measured volume of it, further diluted with half its volume of 
water, is distilled. The alcohol in the distillate is ascertained by 
taking the specific gravity in the usual manner. All the liquids 
should be at 15° when measured. M. J. S. 

New Reaction of Picric Acid. By A. Swoboda (i Chem . Centr. 
1896, ii, 717; from Z. Oesterr. Apotk.-V, 34, 617).—On treating a 
cold aqueous solution of picric acid with a cold aqueous solution of 
methylene-blue, there is immediately produced a violet, flocculent 
precipitate, soluble with blue or green colour in ether, chloroform, or 
hot water. The chloroform solution leaves a blue residue when evapo¬ 
rated. Lacquers coloured with picric acid are first dissolved with a 
little alcohol. M. J. S. 

Improvements in Paper Testing. By Siegmtjnd Ferenczi 
(. Zeit. angw . Chem., 1897, 436—441).—The sample is examined micro¬ 
scopically; this investigation being much assisted by using ap¬ 
propriate staining materials such as a solution of malachite-green 
acidified with acetic acid, or a weak alcoholic solution of rosaniline 
sulphate containing excess of sulphuric acid. If excess of incrustating 
matter such as lignin or lignose is found, the paper cannot be considered 
as likely to be very durable. 

In order to test the capacity of a sample of paper to resist crump¬ 
ling, the author prefers using either the apparatus devised by Pfuhl 
or the one invented by Schopper. For details of these complicated pieces 
of apparatus, the original paper should be consulted. L. de K. 

New Method of Detecting Formaldehyde. By Lebbin (Chem. 
Centr., 1896, ii, 930; from Pharm. Zeit., 41, 681).—A few c.c. of a 
formaldehyde solution mixed with about 0*05 gram of resorcinol, and 
then with about its own volume of 50 per cent soda solution, when 
boiled, develops a rich, permanent red coloration. The reaction is not 
given by other aldehydes. It will detect 1 part of formaldehyde in 
10 million of water. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Aldehyde in Alcoholic liquids. By E. Bieter 
(Chem. Centr., 1896, ii, 368; from Schweitz. Wochs. Phwrm., 34, 
237—239).—When dealing with a colourless liquid, 5 e.e. of 0*05 per 
cent, sulphurous acid is put into a 100 c.c. fiask together with 20 c.c. 
of the liquid to be tested, which should not contain more than 0*0025 
per cent, of aldehyde; after making up to the mark with water and 
thoroughly mixing, it is put aside for 4 hours. Fifty c.c. of the 
mixture is taken out, and the free sulphurous acid is titrated, as 
usual, with N 200, or, if more aldehyde was present and consequently 
more sulphurous acid entered into combination, with N/100 iodine. 
The remainder of the liquid is mixed with 25 c.c. of normal potash 
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which rapidly decomposes the compound and the total sulphurous acid 
is then titrated as before, after adding a sufficiency of dilute sulphuric 
acid. The difference between the two titrations represents the amount 
of sulphurous acid combined with the aldehyde. 

Coloured alcoholic liquors are first diluted with water and then 
submitted to distillation, the colourless distillate being treated as 
described above. L. 3>e K. 

Estimation of Hydrocyanic Acid in Oil of Bitter Almonds. 
By Edward Kremers and 0. S. Schreiner (Chem. Centr., 1896, ii, 928 ; 
from Pharm. Review, 1896, Sept.).—Silver nitrate is added to an 
aqueous solution of the oil, then excess of ammonia, and immediately 
afterwards nitric acid. The object of the ammonia is to decompose 
the benzalcyanhydrin, in which most of the cyanogen of the oil is con¬ 
tained, and from which it cannot be directly precipitated by silver 
nitrate. The hydrocyanic acid may be titrated with silver nitrate 
(using chromate as indicator) if the oil is mixed with a paste of 
magnesium hydroxide. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Volatile Fatty Acids by the Leffinann-Beam 
Process. By W. Karsch (Chem . Zeit., 1896, 20, 607—608).—The 
author recommends this process for the analysis of butter, as it dis¬ 
penses with the use of alcohol and so prevents the results being vitiated 
by the absorption of carbonic anhydride during the evaporation. 

This process, as will be remembered, consists in saponifying the 
butter with a solution of sodium hydroxide in glycerol. L. de K. 

Detection of Lactic Acid and its Clinical Significance. By 
J. H. de Jong {Chem. Centr., 1896, ii, 806—807; from Arch. f. 
Yerdauungsfa'cmkJi., 2, Part I.).—To detect'free lactic acid in the gastric 
juice by TJffelmann’s test, 5 c.c. of the gastric juice mixed with 1—2 
drops of hydrochloric acid is cautiously evaporated to a syrupy con¬ 
sistence and extracted with a little ether. The ethereal solution is 
added drop by drop to 5 c.c. of boiling water in a test-tube, and when 
the ether has evaporated and the water cooled, a drop of a 5 per cent, 
solution of ferric chloride is added. The colour is then compared with 
that produced in a standard solution of lactic acid. For clinical purposes, 
Nessler’s test is too sensitive ; Boas* method (Chem. Centr ., 1894, i, 
838; ii, 834) is more suitable. Regard should be paid to the combined 
as well as the free lactic acid. The ethereal extract obtained from 
20 c.c. of gastric juice by Boas’ process is heated in a flask with man¬ 
ganese dioxide and sulphuric acid, and the aldehyde produced is 
collected in a bottle connected air tight with the Liebig’s condenser, 
charged with 20 c.c. of water and plunged in ice. The stopper of the 
bottle is furnished with a second tube, which also passes through the con¬ 
denser jacket and serves for the escape of air without loss of aldehyde. 
After distilling over three-quarters of the solution and aspirating air 
through the apparatus, an excess (20 c.c.) of N/10 iodine solution 
and 20 c.c. of pure soda are added, and after a few minutes the dear 
liquid is acidified and the amount of iodine not consumed in forming 
iodoform is titrated by thiosulphate. Healthy gastric juice contains 
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only traces of lactic acid. Larger amounts may be formed in cases 
where secretion and peristaltic action are both deficient, but in the 
absence of gastiic carcinoma its formation is exceptional; in the 
presence of carcinoma, it occurs almost invariably. M. J. S. 

Detection of Calcium Hydrogen Tartrate in Purified Cream 
of Tartar. By Henbik Enell (Chem. Cents ., 1896, ii, 516; from 
Xot'disk. Farm. TzdsJcr., 11, 393).—One gram of the sample is charred, 
the residue extracted with very dilute hydrochloric acid, and the 
filtered solution mixed with excess of ammonia and ammonium oxalate; 
the precipitated calcium oxalate is then treated in the well-known way 
with standard potassium permanganate. L. de K. 

Estimation of Uric Acid in Guano. By Albebt Stutzeb and 
A. Kablowa (Chem. Zeit., 1896, 20, 721—722).—About two grams of 
the sample is treated with water feebly acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, the whole evaporated to dryness, and the residue taken up with 
100 c.c. of water in which 3 grams of piperazine has been dis¬ 
solved; the mixture is then boiled for 1 minute, filtered, coloured 
with a drop of phenolphthalein solution, and after sufficient hydro¬ 
chloric acid has been added to destroy the alkaline reaction, 10 c.c. 
moie of 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid is added ; the whole is then 
well stirred and left for 12 hours. The crystallised uric acid which 
separates is collected on a very small filter, washed with water con¬ 
taining 1 per cent, of hydrochloric acid until the total filtrate measures 
200 c.c., after which the filter and its contents are treated by the 
Kjeldahl process. The amount of nitrogen found, multiplied by 3, gives 
the uric acid originally present in the guano. As, however, uric acid is 
not absolutely insoluble in water, a slight correction must be made ; the 
authors advise adding 0*003 gram to the quantity of uric acid found. 

L. de K. 

Estimation of Salicylic Acid. By Franz Freveb (Chem. Zeit ., 
1896, 20, 820—821).—The author states that salicylic acid may be 
estimated in the same way as phenol by means of bromina The solu¬ 
tion is treated with a mixture of potassium brom&te and potassium 
bromide; dilute hydrochloric acid is added, and then after about 4 
minutes, excess of potassium iodide solution. The liberated iodine is 
titrated by means of approximately N/10 sodium thiosulphate, a blank 
experiment being, of course, made, and the difference in the amount 
of thiosulphate noted. The process cannot be used for estimating this 
acid in beer or wine, unless the acid has been previously isolated by 
the use of ether and light petroleum. To test qualitatively for the 
acid, the author recommends distilling the beer or wine, when the 
acid will be found chiefly in the last fractions of the distillate; the 
feme chloride test may then be applied. Hoorn’s statement that 
beer when distilled yields a substance giving a violet coloration with 
ferric chloride has not been confirmed by the author. L. de K. 

Estimation of Kynurenic Acid. By Aghille Capaldi (Zeit. 
physiol. Chem 1897, 23, 92—98).—Although the methods described 
by Schmiedeberg and Schultzen (AnnaJen, 1872, 164, 155) and by 
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Jaffe for the estimation of kynurenic acid in urine give fairly satis¬ 
factory results, they are to be objected to on account of the time which 
they take, and also because the kynurenic acid obtained is always 
mixed with colouring matter, which cannot easily be got rid of without 
loss of material. 

The author suggests the following method by which the kynurenic 
acid is obtained perfectly pure. 

The urine is mixed with half its bulk of a 10 per cent, solution of 
barium chloride containing 5 per cent, of concentrated ammonium 
hydroxide, evaporated to one-third of the volume of urine taken and 
acidified with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The precipitated kynur¬ 
enic acid is filtered, dissolved in aqueous ammonia, reprecipitated, and 
weighed. A. W. C. 

The Critical Temperature of Liquids and a New Method for 
Identifying Fats and Oils. By Ale xander von AsbOth (Chem. 
Zeit., 1896, 20, 685—686).—The author confirms the results obtained 
by Crismer, who found that there is a great difference between the 
critical temperature of butter and margarine. The investigation will 
be continued. (Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 506.) L. de K. 

Use of the Iodine Number in the Analysis of Wool Fat. By 
W. Herzig (Chem. Centr ., 1896, ii, 936 ; from Ding. Poly. Jown., 302, 
17).—The author has already shown that the iodine number can be 
employed in forming an opinion on a wool fat. He has now examined 
the iodine absorption of the various groups into which a specimen of 
wool fat can be separated, with the object of ascertaining the amount 
of the unsaturated substances in each group, and of employing the 
iodine absorption of the separated groups as an analytical method. 
The conclusions arrived at from the examination of a single sample, 
obtained from a South American wool, by extraction with ether, are as 
follows. Besides fatty acids, only unsaturated substances exhibiting 
the same iodine number as cholesterol are present; the presence of 
isocholesterol is also very probable. Saturated higher alcohols cannot 
be present, since those in wool fat are readily soluble in organic men¬ 
strua, whilst cerylic alcohol is sparingly soluble, and the absence of 
any considerable amount of such substances is further indicated by 
the iodine number. The results show that where saponification under 
pressure is necessary, that operation can be resorted to without more 
intimate decomposition. After removal of the free fatty acids, the 
fatty acids obtained by saponification show a very low iodine absorption, 
and therefore contain a very small proportion of unsaturated fatty 
acids. Should this condition be found to persist in other specimens, 
the iodine numbers of these members would afford valuable analytical 
information. M. J. S. 

Assay of Linseed Oil. By Hugo Amsel (Zeit. angw. Chem., 1897, 
369—370).—A controversy with Lippert (this vol., ii, 529). Among 
other things, the author states that an abnormal solubility of the sample 
in alcohol, or an increased acidity number, does not necessarily point 
to an admixture of rosin. L. be K. 
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Cause of the Low Iodine Number of LinseecL-oafce Oil. By 
G. Fassbexber and J. Keen {Zeit. augw.'jChem., 1897, 331—332).—By 
means of cold pressure, it is possible to obtain a commercially pure 
linseed oil from adulterated seed, as the cake retains the greater part 
of the foreign oils; the amount of foreign Cruciform in the original 
material cannot, therefore, be calculated from the iodine number given 
by the fat extracted from the cake by solvents. L. be K. 

Detection of Vanillin in Resins. By Karl Deeterich {Chem. 
Centr^ 1896, ii, 364—365 ; from Pharm . Gentr. Halle , 37, 424—427). 
—To detect vanillin in balsam of Peru, gum benzoin, or storax, the 
author uses a mixture of equal parts of hydrochloric acid and water, 
which, on warming, readily takes up the vanillin without'dissolving any 
of the resinous matter; after filtering the hot solution through 
(auimal 1) charcoal, the pale yellow liquid is tested with pyrogallol or 
phloroglucinol. The presence of benzoic or cinnamic acids does not 
interfere with the test. 

To estimate the quantity of vanillin, the hydrochloric extract from 
1 kilogram of storax is made strongly alkaline, mixed with 20 grams 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, and heated on the water bath for some 
hours; the vanillin-oxime thus formed is dissolved by agitating the liquid 
with ether, the latter is evaporated, the residue treated with boiling 
water, and the solution put aside to crystallise. It seems to be impos¬ 
sible to completely free the compound from cinnamic acid. The 
vanillin can be readily calculated from the amount of the oxime. 

The author has also worked out and used with some success a colori¬ 
metric process depending on the pyrogallol reaction, using solutions of 
pure vanillin of different strengths for comparison. L. de K. 

New Reagent for Alkaloids. By Adam Jaworowski {Chem. 
Gentr., 1896, ii, 321—322; from Pharm. Zeit. Russ., 35, 326—328).— 
This reagent is prepared by dissolving 0*3 gram of sodium vanadate in 
10 e.c. of hot water; when cold, a solution of 0*3 gram of crystallised 
copper sulphate is added, and then about 8 drops of glacial acetic acid 
to clear the liquid, which is filtered. The salt of the alkaloid is 
dissolved in 4—5 c\c. of water if necessary, using a little dilute acetic 
acid (1:18) if it is the free base, and warming gently. One drop of the 
reagent is added to the solution, and if no precipitate is formed after 
the lapse of 15 minutes, the mixture is divided into two parts, to one 
of which a few more drops of the reagent are added, whilst the second 
portion is heated to boiling; if the liquid becomes turbid in either 
case, an alkaloid is present. 

The following alkaloids are precipitated from solutions containing 
from 0*01—0*002 per cent.: thebaine, herberine, nicotine, aconitine, 
strychnine, quinine, quinidine, cinchonidine, cinchonine, brucine, eme¬ 
tine, and apomorphine. On adding excess of acetic acid, the turbidity 
readily disappears in the case of aconitine, quinine, nicotine, and 
thebaine; somewhat more slowly in the case of apomorphine (which 
turns dark blue), berberine, brucine, emetine, and strychnine. The 
following alkaloids are precipitated from solutions containing at least 
0*2 per cent.; morphine, sparteine, papaverine, atropine, narcotine, 
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and codeine, which appear after 10—60 seconds] also cocaine and 
hyoscyamine, which only give an opalescence. 

The following are not precipitated unless from concentrated solu¬ 
tions : caffeine, colchicine, coniine, cotoine, narceine, pilocarpine, 
piperine, solanine, theobromine, and veratrine (compare Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 629). L. de K. 

Estimation of Caffeine in Tea and Coffee. By Albert Hilger 
and A. Juckenack ( J.Pharm ., 1897, [vi], 6,184—186 and 190—192; 
from Apoth. Zeit, 1897, 12, 145 and 422).—Twenty grams of finely 
ground coffee or powdered tea is digested at the ordinary temperature 
with 900 c.c. of water for several hours and then boiled, care being 
taken to replace the water lost by evaporation. Three hours’ boiling 
is necessary for green coffee, only 1] hours for roasted coffee or tea. 
After cooling to 60 to 80°, 7*5—S'O grains of aluminium acetate in solu¬ 
tion (basic aluminium acetate solution of the German pharmacopoeia) is 
run in, and then 1*9 grams of sodium hydrogen carbonated gradually 
added while the mixture is well stirred; it is then boiled for 5 
minutes, allowed to cool, water added to make the total weight 1020 
grams, and filtered. 750 grams of the filtrate—corresponding with 15 
grams of coffee or tea—to which 10 grams of dried and finely powdered 
aluminium hydroxide and a little filter paper have been added, are 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue dried and extracted for 8 hours 
with purified carbon tetrachloride. The product obtained afterremoval of 
the carbon tetrachloride and drying, is practically pure caffeine, contain¬ 
ing at most 2—4 milligrams of impurities. Calcium hydroxide cannot be 
used in estimating caffeine, as it decomposes part of the alkaloid, accord¬ 
ing to Schultzen’s equation, and converts the rest into caff eidine. Lead 
hydroxide, obtained by means of ammonia, has no action on caffeine, 
neither has magnesia. 

Caffeine obtained by Trillich and Gockel’s method from roasted 
coffee contains large quantities of impurities, whereas that obtained 
from green coffee is practically pure. The authors think that the 
second alkaloid of coffee described by Forster and Biechelmann is a 
pyridine or a similar base produced during the roasting, since it does 
not occur in green coffee. J. J. S. 

Estimation of Xanthine Bases in Urine. By Bobebt Arnstein 
{Zeit. physiol . Ghem , 1897, 23, 417—430).—The methods at present 
principally used (Haycraft’s and Camerer’s) for the estimation of uric 
acid and xanthine bases are compared, and the causes of difference dis¬ 
cussed. Some modifications are suggested, but an absolutely trust¬ 
worthy method appears still to be wanting. W. D. H. 

Detection of Horse Flesh. By Ooublay and Oqremons {Ghem. 
Gmir.y 1896, ii, 66—67 ; from Ann. de mtdic. vetmn., 10, 173).— 
Fifty grams of the fresh and finely divided material is boiled for 
\—\ hour with 200 c.c. of water, the extract filtered through a 
wetted filter, and a portion of the filtrate treated with a few drops of 
a solution of 2 parts of iodine, 4 of potassium iodide, and 100 of water. 
The production of a brown coloration, which disappears at 80° but re¬ 
turns on cooling, indicates the presence of glycogen, and hence of 
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horse flesh. If the glycogen reaction is masked by the presence of 
starch, a portion of the filtrate is precipitated with 2—3 volumes of 
strong acetic add, and the iodine test applied after filtering. This re¬ 
action will distinguish horse flesh from that of oxen, calves, pigs, dogs, 
and cats, but not from foetal flesh. The flesh of the masticatory 
muscles of the horse does not, however, give the glycogen reaction. 

M. J. S. 

Method for the Examination of Biliary Calculi. By 
Georges Deniges {J. Phann., 1897, [vi], 6, 71—72).—A few grains 
of the powdered calculus is boiled for half a minute or longer with 
2 c.c. of glacial acetic acid Cholesterol may be tested for by placing 
a drop of the hot solution on an object glass, allowing the acetic acid 
to evaporate spontaneously for a few minutes, and then examining 
under the microscope. The drop is then completely evaporated at a 
gentle heat, immediately wetted with a drop of alcohol, which is 
likewise allowed to evaporate, and the crystals (rhombohedral plates), 
after being moistened with water, are examined under the microscope. 
If the amount of cholesterol present is large, the acetic acid solu¬ 
tion, on cooling, will deposit slender, crystalline needles. The 
presence of cholesterol may be confirmed by Salkowski’s colour 
reaction. Biliary pigments are often detected by the green colour of 
the acetic acid solution; if this solution is not green, then a small 
quantity is added to a drop of a 1 per cent, solution of sodium nitrite, 
a green colour passing through blue to violet indicates the presence 
of biliary colouring matter. Another test is to add a few drops of 
hydrogen peroxide to the acetic acid solution when a permanent green 
coloration is produced. The remainder of the acetic acid solution 
is evaporated to dryness, and the residue boiled for several minutes 
with 2 c.c of water and 2 drops of a 25 or 30 per cent, solution of 
normal potassium oxalate; after filtering and evaporating the filtrate 
to dryness, the cold residue is mixed with 1 c.c. of alcohol, 1 drop of 
a sugar solution, and 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid according to Petten- 
kofer’s reaction. J. J. S. 
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(Pauly), A., i, 266. 
action of zinc chloride on (Raikow), 
A., i, 316. 

condensation of, with ethylic cin- 
chonate (Weidel), A., i, 104. 
condensation of, with ethylic picolin- 
ate (Micro), A., i, 95. 
causes of presence of, in the urine 
(Geelmuydbn), A., ii, 571. 
detection by Leg&Vs method (DENiates), 
A., ii, 467. 
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Acetone, estimation of, volumotrically 
(Squibb), A., ii, 466. 
estimation of, in urine (Argenson), 
A., ii, 467. 

Acetonedicarboxylie acid, reduction of 
(Bolam), P., 1896, 184. 
ethylic salt, action of ethylic a-cliloro- 
crotonato on (Rutiemann), T., 
327 ; P., 1897, 52. 
condensation of, bv means of sodium 
(Jerdan), T., 1107; P., 1897, 
168. 

condensation of, with ethylic oxalate, 
malonate, and suednato (Rimini), 
A., i, 25. 

Acetoneoxime, action of nitiic peroxide 
on (Ponzio), A., i, 551. 

Acetone-p-bromophenylhydrazone, oxi¬ 
dation of (Freer), A., i, 342. 

Acetone-p-chlorophenylhydrazone 
(Bamberger), A., i, 218. 

Acetonephenylhydrazonesemicarbazide 
(Arnold), A., i, 409. 

Acetone^-tolylhydrazone hydrochloride, 
hydrobromide, nitiate, phonyltbio- 
semicarbazide (Arnold), A., i, 409. 

Acetonitrile, electrolytic conversion of, 
into ethylamine (AnRRNs), A., i, 313. 

Acetonitrile, clilor-, action of potassium 
iodide and methylic alcohol on 
(Scholl), A., i, 9. 

iod-, and the action of silver nitrite 
on it (Scholl), A., i, 9. 

Aceto-o-nitro-^phenylenediamine 
(Bulow and Mann), A., i, 340. 

Acetomxria, causes of (Hirschfeld), 
A., ii, 422. 

Acetonylacetic acid. See Levulinic add. 

Acetonylbenzylmalosic acid (Vor- 
lander and Knoizscii) A., i, 285. 

Acetonylcarbamide, nitro-, action of 
baryta water on (Franciiimont and 
Van Erp), A., i, C. 

Acetonylmalic acid, crystallography of 
(Ruiikmann), T., 324. 

Aceto-oxalic acid, ethylic salt, behaviour 
oi, to electrical oscillations, and chemi¬ 
cal constitution (Drude), A., ii, 803. 

Acetopalmitanilide (Wheeler ), A.,i,45. 

Acetophenetidide {aeotophcHetniluniide, 
phcnaeeUu) prei>aration of (Paul), 
A., i, 182. 

brom-, audits constitution(II oduuek), 
A„ i, 276; (Vaubkl), A., i, 337. 

4-Aeetophenetoilamide, 2-iodo- (Re- 
VERDIN), A., i, 28. 

Acetophenolenes (Perrier), A.,i, 226. 

Acetophenone, from hydrolysis of methy - 
acetophenoxime hydriodide (Duk- 
stan and Goulding), T., 579. 
synthesis of (Nbnoki and Stoeber), 
A., i, 521. 


47-2 
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Acetophenone, aniline derivative of 
(Claisen), A., i, 188. 
o-dietliylic ether (Claisen), A., 
i, 188. 

Acetophenone, w-amino-, hydrochloride 
of (Gabriel and Esohenbach), 
A., i, 414. 

hrom-, action of, on strychnine (Rum¬ 
pel), A., i, 645. 

condensation of, with o-phenylene- 
diamine (Hinsberg), A., i, 120. 
0 -cyan (Gabriel and Eschenbach), 
A., i, 414. 

thio-, preparation of (Baumann and 
Fromm), A., i, 192. 

m>-Acetophenone ethylic ether(CLAiSEN), 
A., i, 188. 

Acetophenone-p-acetamidophenol (Vig- 
nolo), A., i, 617. 

Aoetophenone-^-hromophenylhydrazone, 
oxidation of (Freer), A., i, 343. 

Acetophenonecarboxylic acid, ethylic 
salt of (Gabriel and Giebe), A., 
i, 59. 

Acetophenoneoxime, cuprous chloride 
compound (Comstock), A., i, 470. 
action of methylic and ethylic iodides 
on,and of methylic iodide in presence 
of sodium methoxide (Dunstan and 
Goulding), T., 580. 

Acetophenonesexnioxamazone (Keep and 
Unger), A., i, 271. 

Acetophenopinacone, o-diamino- (Kip- 
penberg). A., i, 421. 

Acetophenyl-o-amidobenzyl -p- tolylcarb- 
amide (Paal and Hildenbrand), 
A., i, 407. 

Aceto -1 - phenyl-3-dimethyl- 5-pyrazol- 
idone (Prentice), A., i, 13. 

Aceto-m-phenylenediamine hydrochlor¬ 
ide (Schiff and Ostrogovioh), 
A., i, 144. 

Acetophenylmethylhydrazide, action of 
lime on (Brunner), A., i, 100. 

Acetophloroglucinol, preparation of 
(Nencki), A., i, 520. 

Acetopropionanilide (AVheeler), A., 
i, 45. 

Acetosalicyl (Rivals), A., i, 414. 

Aceto-^m-^-aminotetraphenylethane 
(Biliz), A., i, 534. 

Aceto-R-tetrahydro-aj5-phenanthra-w- 
dihydroquinoxaline (Einhorn and 
Bull), A., i, 347. 

Acetothiosemicarbazide (Freund and 
Meinecke), A., i, 122. 

Aceto-p-toluidide, chlor- (Dixon), T., 
629. 

AceUwvaleranilide (Wheeler), A., 
i, 45. 

Acetoveratrolesulphonamide (Gaspari), 
A., z, 31, 


Acetoxime, cuprous chloride and cuprous 
bromide compounds (Comstock), 
A., i, 470. 

sodium derivative of (Titherlet), T., 
461; P., 1897, 45. 

action of methylic bromide and iodide 
and of ethylic iodide on (Dunstan 
and Goulding), T., 577, 579; P., 
1897, 77. 

Acetoxyaeetophenone bromide (Fried- 
lander and Neudorfer), A., 
i, 424. 

1 :2-Acetoxyacetylnaphthalene (Ull- 
mann), A., i, 482. 

p-Acetoxybenzonitrile, 3-brom-, 3: 5- 
dibrom-, 3 : 5-dichlor-, 3 : 5-diiod- 
(Auwers and Reis), A., i, 54. 

Acetoxycerotic acid, ethylic salt, and 
its hydrolysis (Marie), A., i, 320. 

Acetoxy^p-chloromethyl phenyl ketone, 
chlor- (Kunckell and Johannsen), 
A., i, 522. 

Acetoxydimethylacetoacetic acid, 
methylic salt (Conrad and Kreich- 
gauer). A., i, 321. 

Acetoxydiphenyltriazole, m-nitro- 
(Young and Ann able), T., 211; P., 
1896, 246. 

5-Acetoxy-l-3?-ethoxyphenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazole (Stolz), A., i, 375. 

Acetoxymethoxybromophenanthrene 
(Vongerichten), A., i, 644. 

Acetoxymethoxydimethylacetoacetic 
acid, methylic salt (Conrad and 
Ruppert), A., i, 322. 

S-Acetoxy-l-methylcpcZopentenecarb- 
oxylic acid, ^itochlor- (Zinoke, 
Bergmann and Frances), A., i, 508. 

jS-Acetoxy-p-methylstilbene, a-o-di- 
cyan- (Harper), A., i, 106. 

1-Acetoxynaphthalene, 2-bromacetyl- 
brom- (Ullmann), A., i, 482. 

j8-Acetoxynaphtbalenefurazane(NiETZKi 
and Knapp), A., i, 426. 

Acetoxypentadecylic acid (Giordani), 
A., i, 81. 

3-Acetoxyphenyl-m-tolyltriazole 
(Young and Annable), T., 214; P., 
1896, 246. 

Acetylacetone, cerium and thorium com¬ 
pounds of (Urbain), A., i, 236. 
action of acetic anhydride and 
methylic orthoformate on (Claisen), 
A., i, 594. 

Acetylacetone, dzthxo-, action of sodium 
ethoxide, and of metallic salts on ; its 
metallic derivatives (Vaillant), A., 
i, 265. 

Acetylaerylic acid (pkenomalic arid), 
Zr&brom- and teirabiom- (Wolff 
and Rudel), A., i, 215. 

Acetyladipic acid, ethylic salt, and its 
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hydrolysis and reduction (Fichter 
and Gully), A., i, 590. 
cetylalkylsuccinic acids, alkylic salts, 
action of heat on (Sprankling), T., 
1167 ; P., 1897, 174. 

Acetylallylenedicarboxylic acid, othylic 
salt, and the action of aniline on it 
(Buhemann), T., 326; P., 1897, 52. 

7 -Acetyl-£-anisylbutyric acid, and its 
oxime (Vorlander and Knotzsch), 
A., i, 235. 

Acetylapigenin dimethyl ether and 
diethyl ether, preparation of (Perkin), 
T., 812, 815; P., 1897, 138. 

Acetylazobenzene-cotoin, properties of 
(Perkin and Martin), T., 1150 ; P., 
1897, 172. 

Acetylhenzoylgnaiacol (Bartolotti), 
A., i, 566. 

Acetylbenzoylpyrogallol dimethyl ether 
(Bartolotti), A., i, 621. 

Acetylbromo-l-naphthol, brorn-, and 
its acetyl derivative (Ullmann), A., 
i, 482. 

y-Acetylbntyric acid and its amide, 
^-toluidide, oxime and lactone (Vor¬ 
lander and Knotzsch), A., i, 285. 
ethylie salt of (Vorlander), A., 
i, 272. 

Acetyl&obutyryl. See Methyl&opropyl 
diketone. 

Acetylcamphoroxime (Forster), T. } 
1040 ; P., 1897, 165. 

Acetylcarbazole, chlor- and flftchlor- 
(Mazzara and Lamberti-Zanardi), 
A., i, 107. 

Acetylcarbinol (hydrovyacetone) action of 
hydroxylamine on (Piloty and Ruff), 
A., i, 587. 

Acetylcincholenponic acid and its anhy¬ 
dride (Skraup), A., i, 98. 

Acetylisocinnamenylmandelic acid 
(Japp and Lander), T., 138; P., 
1896, 107. 

Acetylcodeine, meihohydroxido and 
methiodide and its bromo-derivative 
and mothohydroxide ( Vongbrichten), 
A., i, 644. 

Acetyl-compounds, detection of, by 
Legal's method (DfiNiofts), A., ii, 467. 

a-Acetylcoumarone (Stoermer), A., 
i, 528. 

Acetyldiglycerol (Geitel), A., i, 547. 

Acetyldibenzylwodihydrotetrazine (Pin¬ 
ner and Gobel), A., i, 640. 

Acetyl- S': 4' - dihydroxy'benzylidene- 
indanedione, monomethylic ether (von 
Kostanecki), A., i, 425. 

Acetyldimethylbutyric acid, semicarb- 
azone(W. H. Perkin, jun.), P., 1896, 
191. 

Acetyl - 1 : 3 - dimethylcateohol,2 : 6- di- 


chlor- (Zinoke and Francke), A., 
i, 511. 

Acetyldimethylc?/eZohexanol (Knoe- 
YENAGELand MagGarvey), A., i, 609. 

Acetyl-3' :3'-dimethyl-2'-indolinone. See 
(Brauner), A., i, 438. 

Acetyldinaphthyltriazole (Pinner and 
Salomon)* A., i, 639. 

a-Acetyl-jS-diphenylpropionic acid and 
its ethylie salt (Henderson and 
Parker), T., 676,677; P., 1897,119. 

Acetyldiphenyltriazole, p-nitro- (Y oung 
and Annable), T., 206; P., 1896, 246. 

Acetyl-a-ditbienylethane. See a-Di- 
thionylethyl methyl ketone. 

Acetyldraco&lban (Dieterich), A., i, 92. 

Acetylene, formation of, from carbon and 
hydrogen (Bone and Jerdan), T., 
55 ; P., 1896, 175. 

from action of heat on hexane (Haber 
and Samoylowicz), A., i, 308. 
action of the electric arc on (Bone and 
Jerdan), T., 60; P., 1896, 177. 
effect of heat on (Haber), A., i, 133. 
critical data of; and of mixtures with 
carbonic anhydride and ethane 
(Kuenen), A., ii, 544. 
action of bromine on (Noyes and 
Tucker), A., i, 261. 
behaviour of an aqueous solution of, 
towards bromine (Gray), T., 1027 ; 
P., 1897, 140. 

action of, on copper salts (Soderbaum), 
A., i, 309. 

action of, on cupric chloride (Hof¬ 
mann and Kuspert), A., i, 546. 
action ofj on silver nitrate (Chav- 
astelon), A., i, 545. 
explosive properties of (BERTUELor 
and Vieille), A., ii, 91. 
explosion of, with insufficient oxygen 
(Bone and Cain), T., 26; P., 1896, 
176. 

limiting the explosive propeltions of, 
in air (Clowes), A., ii, 128. 
solutions, oxplosivo properties, and 

f tropagation of decomposition in 
Bbrthrlot and Vieille), A., 
i, 502, 503. 

solution of, in acetone, pleasure 
exerted by, and effect of detonating 
mercury fulminate, and of an incan¬ 
descent wire on (Berthelot and 
Vieille), A., i, 501, 502, 503. 
a Bunsen burner for (Munby), P., 1897, 
103. 

detection and measuring of, in air 
(Clowes), A., ii, 128. 

Acetylene, brom-, behaviour of, towards 
hydrogen bromide (Gray), T., 1029; 
P., 1897, 140. 

<2£-iod-, its conversion into teJriod- 
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ethylene mdthc action of biomme 
andchloune on it (Biliz and Wel 
ner), A , 1 , 389, 390 
Acetylene, sodio , and action of heat on 
(MatignonI, A , i, 390 
tneimochemistry of (Majlignon), 
A , u, 440 , (de Force and), A , 
u, 441 

Acetylerythroresinotaxmol (Hilde 
brand), A , i, 228 

Acetylethane See methj 1 ethj 1 ketone 
Acetylethoxyphenolphthalem, teti a 
biom (Nietzki and Burckh 4 RDt), 
A, l, 226 

Acetylethyl hexyl ketone (3 methyldeta 
dione 2 4), and its beha \ioui with 
methylic -^iodide (Kr \mefs), A , 
l 589 

Acetylfluoresceincarboxylic acid, mon 
ethjlic salt of (Herzig and Meyer), 
A, i 69 

6 Acetylglutaramic acid ammonium 
salt, action of acetic acid on, and 
action of heat on (Lmery), A , l, 325 
a Acetylglut&nc acid, ethylic salt ot 
(Voilvnder and Rnotz&ch), A, 
i, 285 

0 Acetylglntanc acid, methylic and 
ethylic salt* and its ketoanilimide, 
ketolactonumde, ketodi imide, keto 
lactonaml, ketodilactone, ketolacton 
o and p tolils, ketolactone a and 
0 naphthils, ketobisphenylhj drazide 
and ketolactonphenylethylhydrazide 
(Emery), A , l, 325, 326 
ethylic salt, lednction of (Fighter), 
A, i,13 

Acetylhydroxyphenylnaphthaphenazine 
(Yolhard) A , 1, 424 
Acetylhydroxyphenyl-o-tolnoxazole 
(Hlnrich), A, i, 44b 
Acetyl a hydioxy santonin (Mon axo), A , 
l, 528 

Acetyl-5-imino-3-methylthiohiazoline 
(Fi bund and Meineckt), A , i, 122 
Acetyl-5-immothiohiazolme (Frelnd 
and MFiNrrcAB), A , i, 122 
Acetyllaetic acid, methylic salt iotatory 
power, and dispeision of (Glye and 
Meliaian), A , u, 199 
Acetyllenpomc acid and its anhydude 
(Sap ujp), A , 1 , 99 

Acetylmalonyldiethylcarhamide (Sem 
iriizki), A , i, 600 

Acetylmenthoglycol (Bakbiei and 
LESLr) A , i, 537 

Acetylmesitylene, md its behai ioui with 
piopiomc chloride (Mr\i r md Mol/), 
A , l, 474, 473 

Acetyl-l-methyleateehol, 4 5 b-t/i- 
chloi (Zincae and PrLNizj li), A , 
i,510 


Acetylmethyl z/tZohexanol (Knof 
venagel and Iubben), A , i, 608 
Acetylmethyl hexyl ketone, and action 
of methylic iodide on (Kramers), A , 
i, 589 

Acetylmethyltfopropylcycfohexanol-5- 
(Knoeveyagel and Wiedfrminn), 
A , i, 609 

2 1-Aeetylnaphthol, acetyl and benz 
oyl denvatives of (Ullmynn), A , 
l, 482 

brom , conveision of, into naphtbo 
ketocoumaim (Ullmvnn), A , 
l, 482 

0 Acetylnaphthylcarbamide (Young and 
Cl ira), T , 1203 , P , 1897, 199 
Acelyl-jS-naphthylmethyltnazole (Pin 
net and S vlomon) A , 1 , 638 
Acetyl-o-nitro^-cyanobenzene (Auwers 
and Rohrig), A , l, 342 
Acetyl- 7 n-nitro^ 5 -hydroxybenzomtnle 
(Auwers and Rohrig), A , l, 342 
Acetyl a , 0 , and 7 orcmolphthalins (R 
and H Mbyte), A , i, 71 
Acetylosthm (Merck), A , l, 168 
Acetylosyntrm (Perkin), T , 1133 
Acetyloxalenphenylhydr&zidaxmd 
oxime (Thiele and Schleu&snei ), 
A , i, 377 

l-Acetyl-2 4 4 5 5-pentamethyl A 1 - 
cyclopentene See Deo\y mesitylic 
oxide 

Acetylpeonol, brom (Brull and Fritd 
L 4NDFR), A , i, 221 

Acetylphenanthxaphenazine (Hinsbtbg 
and Garfunael), A , i, 123 
Acetyl p phenetolazophenol (Hf wi r i, 
Moore an l Put), P, 1897, 159 
Acetylphenonaphthenrhodme, fiom 
naphthocctol (Wni and Dedightn), 
A, l, 194 

y Acetyl 0 phenylbntync acid, and its 
ethylic salt, amide, mcthylaraidc, 
anilide, o\ime and lactone (Vor 
i iNBFR and Knousch), A, i, 285 
Acetylphenyl cyanobenzyl ketone 
(WALiHERand Schickler\A , i, 523 
Acetylphenylhy di azidoxalhy droxamic 
acid (Thiel* and Schli ubsnpr), A , 
i, 380 

(Maack\vald an?Bo’ll), A, l, 205 
4 15 Acetylphenylmethylpyrazole and 
its methiodide (Claistn), A , l, 441 
i 2 -Acetyl-l-pb enyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazo- 
| lone (Himmllbauap), A , i 114 
4-Acetyl-l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazo 
lone (Stolz), A , i, 375 
I Acetylphenylosotnazoleazunide(Tnii u 
' and Schleussnei ), A , i, 378 
Acetylphenylurazole (Thiele and 
l Schleussner), A, i, 380 
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Ace tylphlor etindisazob enzene (Perkin 
and Martin), T., 1152. 

Acetylphloroglueinolazobenzene, j)rc- 
paiation of (Perkin), T., 190. 

4-Acetylw>ophthalio acid, 5-brom-, 
methylic salt (Zinc-ke and Francks), 
A., i, 80. 

i8-Acetylpropionic acid. Sec Levulinic 
acid. 

a-Acetyl&opropyl hexyl ketone {di- 
met7vyl-S-decadionc.2: 4) (Kramers), 
A., l, 590. 

£-Acetyl-a-&0propylpropionic acid 
(Sprankling), T., 1165. 

Aoetyl-jS-fropropylsiicoixiic acid, ethylic 
salt (Sprankling), T., 1163. 

Acetylsafraninone and Acetylsafranol 
(Fischer and Hepp), A., i, 257, 258. 

Acetylsalicylic acid, and its salts, oxime 
and pheuylhydrazone ( Bialobrzeski 
mid Nenoki), A., i, 531. 

Acetylsinapic acid, prop ei ties of (Gad- 
ambr), A., i, 361. 

Acetylstereocanlic acid (Zopf), A., 
i, 364. 

Acetylsuccinic acid, cthylic salt and 
methylic salt (Sprankling), T., 
1162, 1165. 

molecular refraction of, and the 
action of ammonia, aniline, 
phenylhydrazine and of bromine 
on (Ruhemann and Hemmy), 
T., 329, 332; P„ 1897, 53. 
plienylhydiazone of, and action of 
heat on (Ruhemann and Hemmy), 
T., 332. 

AcetylBucoinic acid, 7-brom-, ethylic 
salt, and the action of heat on (Ruiie- 
mann and Hemmy), T., 333; P., 1897, 
53. 

Acetyltartranilide, pieparation oi 
(Cohen and Harrison), T., 1060. 

Acetylthehaol and its dibronio-derivative 
(Freund and Gorki,), A., i, 496, 497. 

Aoetylthebaolquinone (Freund and 
Corel), A., i, 497. 

Ace tylthebenol (Freund and Michaels), 
A., i, 496. 

Aoetylthiocarbimide, lnoin-, action of 
;?-loluidmc mothylaniline and 
bonzyUuilino on (Dixon), T., 629. 

< lilor-, and thej action of aniline o- 
toluidiue, j»-toluidiue, inothylanilinu 
and bonzylaniline on (Dixon), T., 
620,621, 629; P., 1897, 8. 

Acetyl-5-p-tolyl-2-methyltriazole 
(Pinner), A., i, 638. 

Acetyltrachylolic acid and acetyl i6otr a 
chylolic acid (Stephan), A., i, 93. 

jB-Acetyltricarballylic acid, ethylic salt, 
action ofliydrochloric acid on ( Emery), 
A., i, 325. 


dcetyltrimethylcatechol, 6-chlor- 
(Zinoke and Hodes), A., i, 512. 

AcetyltrimethyleycZohexaaol (Knoeven- 
agel and Fischer), A., i, 611. 

Acetyltriphenylvinylic alcohol (Biltz), 
A., i, 535. 

aj-Acetylvaleric acid (Fighter and 
Gully), A., i, 590. 

Acetylisovaleryl. See Methyl isobutyl 
diketono. 

Acetylvanillin (Gassmann), A., i, 343. 

Acetylxanthoresinotannol (Hilde¬ 
brand), A., i, 228. 

Achroodextrin, precipitation of, by 
certain salts (Young), A., i, 235. 

Achroodextrin, HI., action of phenylhy- 
diazine acetate on (Prior), A., i, 312. 

Acid, C g Hi 0 O 2 , obtained in reducing iso- 
phenylacetic acid dihydiobromide 
with sodium amalgam (Buchner), 
A., i, 283. 

C 7 H 4 G1 2 04 and its salts (Zinckb, 
Bergmann and Francke), A., 
i, 509. 

GyHgO^ from ethylic acetonedicarboxy- 
late and ethylic succinate (Rimini), 
A., i, 26 

CyH J 0 O 6 , from hydroxymethyladipic 
acid (Fighter and Langgutt), 
A., l, 591. 

C^H 12 0 4 , from the oxidation of men¬ 
thol; its dianilide, its behaviour 
with phenylcarbimide, and its non¬ 
identity with propvlsuccinic acid 
(Arth), A., i, 214. 

from diosphenol (Bialo¬ 
brzeski), A., i, 435. 

CgH^ClO^ from dimothyltetrachloio- 
ketoryc/opentene, and its salts 
(Zinoke and Francke), A., i, 512. 
C 8 H 10 O 5 and C 8 H lft O e , from the oxida¬ 
tion of lLematoporphyrin (Kusieb), 
A, i, 232. 

U fl II u 0 6 , fiom the oxidation of cam¬ 
phoric acid, and its constitution 
(Balbiano), A., i, 253. 

C 8 H 13 0 6i fiom the oxidation of cam- 
phoiic acid; its anhydride, naphthilic 
acid (Balbiano), A., i, 626. 

C 8 IJj A 0 4 , from wo-eamplior, and its 
anliydiido (Angeli and Rimini), 
A., i, 89. 

identity of, with a-isopiopylglutaric 
acid (Angeli and Rimini), A., 
i, 360. 

C 9 H 12 0 2 from chlorodiparaconic acid, 
by the action of sodium amalgam 
(Myers), T., 616, 617. 

C D IIi 4 0p, from the action of aluminium 
chloride on camphorie anhydride; 
metallic, methylic, ethylic, propylic, 
&o-butylic salts, chloride, amide, 
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anilide and phenylhydrazide 
(Blanc), A., i, 201 . 

Acid, CnH 14 04 , from jS-thujaketonic acid, 
and C 9 H 16 04 , from thujamenthone 
(Wallach), A., i, 246. 

C 10 H 16 NO 2 , from the oxidation of 
oxysparteine (Ahrens), A., i, 232. 

<W ) 8 , from th.ujamenth.one, audits 
semicarbazono (Wallach), A., 
i, 246. 

CuHjgOs, from methylenebisdihydro- 
resorcinol and caustic alkali 
(Vorlander and Kaleow), A., 
i, 513. 

CjgHioOgBrg, metbylic salt of, ob¬ 
tained from the condensation pro¬ 
duct of ethylic acetonedicarboxylate 
(Jerdan), T., 1112 . 

CxaHjpOg, obtained by the action of 
sodium on ethylic acetonedicarb¬ 
oxylate, methylic and ethylic salts of 
(Jeedan), T., 1111; P., 1897, 
168. 

C 12 Hoo 0 3 , from sedanonic acid (Cia- 
mician and Silber), A., i, 483. 

C^H^NqO^ from the oxidation of 
oxysparteine (Ahrens), A., i, 232. 

CreHjoNOs, from the action of hydriodic 
acid on coiydic acid (Dobbie and 
Marsden), T., 663; P., 1897, 101. 

CttHjgNOg, from the oxidation of 
corydic acid (Dobbie and Mars- 
den),T., 663 ; P. 1897, 102 . 

CggHgoOg, OgjHj^Oj, SUd C20U33O03 

from the oxidation of onoketone 
(Thoms), A., 201. 

GjalLyNjjOj, obtained by heating 
mesitylglyoxylic acid with hydr¬ 
azine (Bodveault), A., i, 348. 

CggHsgO^ from cyanocerotic acid and 
alcoholic potash, and the action of 
heat on it (Marie), A., i, 324. 

CsyH^Og, obtained by oxidising oxy- 
ckolestenone, copper salt of 
(Matjthner and Shida), A., i, 31. 

obtained from a-aminocinnamamide 
(Bahcke), A., i, 56. 

from the action of phosphorus and 
hydriodic acid on cerotic acid 
(Marie), A., i, 319. 

dibasic, from distillation of 5-hexo- 
lactone- 7 -carboxylic acid (Fichter), 
A., i, 14. 

lactonic, from the ketodilactone of 
£-acetylglutaric acid (Emery), A., 
i, 326. 

Acids, effects of, on electrotonic currents 
of nerve (Waller), A., ii, 220. 

growth of bacteria in various organic 
(Bokorny), A., ii, 380. 

Acids, fatty, solubility of, in bile (Moore 
and Rockwood), A., ii, 150. 


Acids, fatty, separation of mixtures of 
(Crossley), T., 580; P., 1897, 21 . 
estimation of, in animal organs (Dok- 
meyer), A., ii, 195. 

(free) estimation of, in oils and fats 
(Walter), A., ii, 289. 
estimation of, in soap (Walter), A., 
ii, 195. 

separation of, from resin acids (Ulzer 
and Defris), A., ii, 195. 
halogen derivatives, action of zinc and 
a ketone, aldehyde, or formate on 
(Reformatsey), A., i, 212. 

Acids, jS-hydroxy-, synthesis of (Re¬ 
formatsey), A., i, 212. 
decomposition of, under the influence 
of sulphuric or hydriodic acids or 
of heat alone (Reformatsey), A., 
i, 213. 

Acid, lactonic, from the keto¬ 

dilactone of j 8 -acetylglutaric acid 
(Emery), A., i, 826. 

Acids, organic, affinity constants and 
chemical constitution of (Szyszeow- 
sei), A., ii, 310. 

Acids of the oxalic series, physiological 
action of (Marfori), A., ii, 419. 
Acids, volatile, estimation of, in butter 
(Karsch), A., ii, 607. 

Acids (or their salts or derivatives). See 
also:— 

Abietie acid. 

Acetanthranilic acid. 

Acetic acid. 

Acetoacetic acid. 

Acetodiphosphorous arid. 
Aeetomethylanthranilic acid. 
Acetonediearboxylic acid. 
Aeetonylbenzylmalonic acid. 
Acetonylmalic acid. 

Aceto-oxalic acid. 
Acetophenonecarboxylic acid. 
Acetoxypentadeeylie acids. 
Acetylacrylic acid. 
AcetylaHylenedicarboxylic acid, 
7 -Aeetyl-jB-anisylbutyric acid. 
7 -Acetylbutyric acid. 
a-Acetyl-j 8 -diphenylpropionic acid, 
a- and 8 -Acetylglutaric acids. 
Acetyllactic acid, 

Acetylleuponic acid. 
7 -Acetyl-j 8 -phenylbutyric acid. 
Acetyl&ophthalic acid. 

Acetylsalicylic acid. 

Acetylsinapic acid. 

Acetylsuccinic acid. 

Acetyltrachylolic and acetyl wo- 

trachylolic acids. 
w-Acetylvaleric acid. 

Aconitic acid. 

Aconitoxalic acid. 

Adipic acid. 
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Acids. See:— 

Adipocarboxylic acid {Jbutanctricarb- 
oxylie acid). 

iso-A 1 lylenet i icarboxylic acid. 
Allyltniobydantoin-a-propionic acid. 
Amalie acid. 

Anhydracetonebenzilcarboxylic acid. 
a-Ankydrobenzillevul inic acid. 
zVAnhydrocamphoronic acid. 
Anhydrocapraric acid. 
Anhydro-oxalaconitic add. 
Anhydro-tf-oximido-o-nitrobenzoyl- 
oxalic acid. 

a-Anilinoarachidic acid. 
Anilinobenzylaeetoacetic add. 
jS-Anilinodicarboxyglutaric acid. 
Anilinodinitrobenzoic add. 
l-Auilin-2:5-diphenylpyrroline-3:4- 
dicarboxylic acid. 
Anilinoethylenedicarboxylic acid. 
Anilinomethylenemalonic add. 
Anilinophenyldihydroresorcylic acid. 
Anisaldebydetrimethylenethionamic 
add. 

Anisic acid. 

o-AnisidinediazosuIphonic acid. 
Ani&yldihydroresoreylic acid. 
Anthracenecarboxylic acid. 
Anthronilic add. 
Anthiaquinonecarboxylic add. 
Antiaronic acid. 

Aiachidic add. 

Aspartic acid. 

Atranoric add. 

Atranorinic acid. 

Atraric acid. 

Azobenzoic acids. 

Azo-opianic acid, 
o- and p-Azoxybenzoic acids. 
Barbituric acid. 
Benzaldohydedicarboxylic add. 
Benzaldehyde-ethylcnethionamic acid. 
Benzaldohydetrimothylenotbionamic 
acid. 

o-Bonzamiuesulphonic acid. 
Benzoneazo-amidonapbthalencsul- 
phonic acid. 

Bonzeneazo-amidonaplithalcnosul- 
pbonic acids. 

Bonzonoazokydroxybenzoic add. 
Benzeneazoliydroxy u aphthalonc&ul- 
plionic acids. 

s Bonzenoazonaphtlittlonesulphonic 
acids. 

Bonzonodiazoic acid. 
Benzenediazopbenyldihydrore&orcylic 
add. 

Bonzencdiazotic acid. 
Benzenosdphono-o-amidocyeio- 
bexanecarboxylic acid. 
Benzenesulphonic acid. . 
Beuzenylamidoxunebutyrio acid. 


Acids. See 

Benzenylbromoximebutyric acid. 
Benzenylcbloroximebutyric acid. 
Benzoic acid. 

o-Benzoicsulphinideacetic add. 
o-Benzoicsulphinidecarboxylic acid. 
Benzomethylantbranilic add. 
Benzophosphinic add. 
Benzopbosphonic acid. 

Benzoylacetic add. 
A-Benzoyl-o-benzylpropionic acid. 
Benzoyl-£-butylenedicarboxylicacid. 
^-Benzoyl- a-etbylpropionic acid. 
Benzoylglutaric acid. 

Benzoylguaiaretic add. 
jS-Benzoyl-a-methylpropionic add. 
7 -Benzoyl-j8-phenylbutyric add. 
7 -Benzoyl-jS-phenylethylmalonic acid. 
f3- B enzoylpico linic acid. 
Benzoylpropionic acid. 
/8-Benzoyl-a-propylpropionic acid. 
Benzoylpyruvic acid. 
Benzoyltrachylolic acid. 
Benzylamino-oxalie acid. 
BenzylaminoetbylenedicarboxyKcacid. 
Benzylfumaramic add. 
Benzylglutaeonic add. 
Benzylidene-wi-hyd roxylaminobenzoic 
add. 

Benzylidenephenyldibydroresorcylic 

add. 

Benzylmalonic add. 
Benzyl-cZ-santonous and benzyl-Z- 
santonous acids. 

Betorcinolcarboxylic add. 

Biliverdic add. 

Bis-acetoxylpbenylacrylic acid. 
Bis-benzoyloxycrotonic acid. 
Bis-benzoyloxyphenylacrylic acid. 
Bis-hydroxycrotonic acid. 
Bisthiopyrotartaric acid. 
Butanedicarboxylic acid. 

Butyl benzoic add. 

Butylcarbamic, iw*butylcarbamic, 
and sec-butylcarbamic adds. 
jo-wo-Butylphenoxyacetie acid. 

Butyric and iso-butyric adds. 
iso-Butyroylanisylbutyric add. 
ButyroyUactic acid. 
Caffddenocarboxylic add. 

CafFetannio acid. 

Oallopisinic acid. 

Cainphandioic acid. 

Oampbanic acid. 
Camphanonecampkanonic add, 
Campboic acid. 

Campbolonoxidic acid. 

Campholic add. 

Oampbolonic add. 

Oainpbolytic acids. 

Oampboratnic acid. 
i&o-Cainpboranic add. 
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Acids. See:— 

Camphoric acid. 
Camphormethylamic acid. 
4-Camphorouanilic acid. 
Camphoronic and i$o-camphoronic 
acids. 

Camphoroxalic acid.« 
Camphorsulphonic acid. 
Camphotricarboxylic acid. 
a-Camphylic acid. 
Camphylphenylpyrazolecarboxylic 
add. 

Caperatic add. 

Caprone acid. 
wo-Carbopyrotritaric acid. 
Carboxypnenylmalonic acid. 
Carminic add. 

Caronic acids. 

Cerotic acid. 

Choleic add. 

Cholic acid. 

Chiysanic acid. 

Chrysocetraric acid. 

Chrysophanic add. 

Cincholenponic add. 

Cinchonic acid. 

Cinnamaldehyde-ethylenethionamic 

add. 

Cinnamaldebydetrimethylenetbio- 
namic add. 

iso-Cinnamenylm andelic add. 
Cinnamic add. 
CJinnamoylphenylacetic add. 
Citraconie add. 

Citrazinic acid. 

Citric add. 

Citronellic add. 

Coccinic add. 

Cochinelic add. 

Convolvulie acid. 

Convolvnlinolic add. 

Corydic add. 

Coumarilic acid. 

Cresotic add. 

Crotonic add. 

^-Cnmenediazosnlphonic acid. 
tp-Cumylglyoxylic add. 

Cyanic acid. 

Dammaiolic acid. 

Decenoic add. 

Decoic adds. 
wo-Dehydracetic add. 
Dehydrothiohydantoinacetic add. 
Deoxalic acid. 

Deoxybenzoincarboxylic add. 
Deoxycholic acid. 

Desylacetic acid. 

Desyleneacetic acid. 

- o-Desylene-y-phenylmethylitaconic 
acid. 

Diacetylfumaric acid. 
Diacetylglyceric acid. 


| Acids. See :— 

Diacetylglyoxylie acid. 
Diacetylmesoxalic acid. 
Diacetylsnccinic add. _ 
Diazobenzeneacetoacetic add. 
Diazobenzenesulphonic add. 
Diazobenzoic acid. 

Dibenzoylfnmaric acid. 
Dibenzoylglyceric acid 
Dibenzoylmalic acid. - 
Dibenzoylsuccinic acid. 
Dicamphandioic acid. 

Dicamphylic adds. 
Dicarboxyglutaconic acid. 
Diethoxybenzoic add. 
Diethoxymalonic acid. 

3 : 5-Dicthoxyphthalic acid. 
Diethoxyphthalidecarboxylic add. 
a-Diethoxypropionic acid. 
^-Diethylaminobenzoic acid. 
Diethylaminoethylenedicarboxylic 
acid. 

Diethylbarbituiie acid. 
Diethylcyanacetic acid. 
Diethylpho&phine-oxide-^-benzoic 
add. 

Diethylphosphobetaine-p-benzoic acid. 
1 : 3-Diethyluric acid. 

1 :3-Diethyl-ifr-nric add. 
Diethylvioluric acid. 
Dihydrocampholytic acid. 
Dihydrocamphylic acid. 
Dihydrotropilidenecarboxylic acid. 
a-p-Dihydroxybenzylmalonic acid. 
Dihydroxycinnamie add. 
Dihydroxydibydrocampholenic acid. 
Dihydroxydioiethylacetoacotic acid. 
oy8 - Dihydroxy- a^-diphcnylglutaric 

acid. 

Dihydroxynaphthalcnesulphonic acid. 
Diliydroxybtearic acid. 
Diketohydriudenecarboxylic acid. 
Diketohydronaphthalenecarboxylic 
acid. 

Dilevulinic acid, 

Dimcthoxybenzoic add. 
Dimethoxybenzoylpropionic acid. 

3 : 5-DimethoxyphthaIie acid. 
Dimethoxyphthalidecarboxylic acid. 
Dimethylacetoacetic add. 
Dimethylacrylic add {pentenoic acid). 
Dimcthylaesculetic acid, 
Dimethylanilinosulphonic acid. 
Dimethylbarbituric acid. 

2 :4-Dimethylbenzoic acid. 

2 Dimethyl-3:4-butanonaloic acid. 
Dimethylbntinenecarboxylic acid 
(keptinoic acid). 

£5-Dimethylbutylenecarboxylic 
acid (hcpteiwic acid). 
Dimethyldihydinresorcylic add. 
aa~, and ajS-Dimetkylglutaiic acids 
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Acids. See:— 

Dimethylglycidic aci<ls. 

1 : 2- Dimethylci/cZohexane - 4 - carb - 
oxylic acid. 

1 :3-Dimethylc#e7ohexane-4-caib- 
oxylic acid. 

Dimetbylhexanonoic acid. 

1 :2-Dimethyleyc70hexene-4-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

1 ; 3-Dimethylcy<;20hexene-4-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

Dimetbylhexenonoic acids. 

l-DimethyI-2-keto-4-carboxyadipic 

acid. 

Dimethyllevulinic acid. 

Dimethylmalic acid. 

2 :6-Dimetbyloctoic acid [decoic 
acid). 

Dimcthyloxamic acid. 

Dimetliylphospliine-oxide-p-bonzoio 

acid. 

Dimethylpimelic acid (Jieptanediearb- 
oxylic acid). 

Dimethylcycfopropanedicarboxylic 

acid. 

2 : 4-Dimcthylpyridine-3-carboxylic 
acid. 

2 : 5-Dimethylpyrroline-3 : 4-dicarb- 
oxylic acid. 

Diinethylsaccinic acid. 

Dimotbyltbiobydantoin-a-propionic 
acid. 

1:2: 5-DimethyltoIuidino-»i-snl- 
phonic acid. 

DimothyltiicarbaHoylfonnic acid. 

Dimethyltricarballylic acid. 

Dimethyltrimethyleneearboxylicacid. 

Dimethyluric acids. 

Dimetbylvioluric acid. 

Diosphenolic acid. 

Diparaconic acid. 

Diphcnacylacotic acid. 

Diphenacylcyan acetic acid. 

Diphenic acid. 

Diphonoxymalonic acid. 

y-Diplicny] -a-bonzylidoneitacoiiic acid. 

Diphoiiylbutyiic acid. 

)3^-I)ipnony] butyric acid. 

Diphenyl crotonic acid. 

1:2-Diph<myldiketodihydi*opyiTO- 
lino-3-cai-boxylic acid. 

1:4- diphenyl-2:6-dijnelhyldiliydro- 
pyridine-8:5-dicarboxylic acid. 

Diphenylfumaric acid. 

Diphenylitaconic acid. 

Diphenylmaleic acid. 

7 -Diphewylmothylaraincsul j dionic 
acid. 

Diphenylcyrtopoulcucmctliyloic acid. 

iS-Diphonylpropionic acid. 

2:5-JDipheuylpyi roline-3:4-dicarb- 
oxylic acid. 


| Acids. See:— 

cVcTo-Diphenyltetrazoliumcarboxylic 

acid. 

Diphenyltbiohydantoin-a-propionic 

acid. 

| Diphenyl-o-vinylbenzoic acid. 

Dipicolinic acid. 

Dipulvic acid. 

Divaricatic acid. 

Di-xylophosphonic acid. 
Durenecarboxylic acid. 

Durylic acid. 

Ellagic acid. 

Ellagitannic acid. 

Erythrophleic acid. 
Ethenyldianthranilic acid. 
a-Ethoxyacrylic acid. 
a-Ethoxyarachidic acid. 
Ethoxybcnzoic acid. 

Ethoxymethyleneacetoacetic acid. 
Ethoxymethylenemalonic acid. 
Ethoxyphenyl-?/i-diaziuecarboxylic 
acid. 

Ethoxyphenylsuecinamic acid. 
Ethoxyphthalidccarboxylic acid. 
a-Ethyl-j8-acetopropionic acid. 

£-E th ylacetylsuccinic acid. 
Ethyladipic acids. 

Ethylapophyllenic acid. 
Ethylbenzhydroximebutyric acid. 
o-Elhylbenzoic acid. 
Ethylbenzoylcarboxylic acid. 
Ethylbntanetricarboxylic acid, 
a- and jB-l-Ethylcincholouponic acids. 
Ethylenedicarboxylic acid. 
Ethylenetetracarboxylic acid. 
Ethylcnethionamic acid. 
Ethylfamaramic acid. 
j8-Ethylglutaric acid. 

Ethylideneapidic acid. 
Ethylidcuelactic acid. 
Ethylisoplilhalic acid. 
Etliylpho&phinous acid. 

Ethylthioglycollie acid. 
Ethyl-jp-toluidinophenyldihydio- 
rosorcydic acid. 

Evonne acid, 

Fcnehoncphosphoiic acid. 

Filicic acid. 

Fisotinsulplionic acid. 
Fluorcsceincarboxylic acid. 

Formic acid. 

Fumaric acid. 

Furfuraldchydo-ethylenethionamic 

acid. 

Furfuialdohydetrimotbylenethionanuc 

acid. 

FurfuryldihydroresoJvylic acid. 
(Galactic acid. 

Gallic acid. 

Gallotaxmic acid. 

G-laucophanic acid. 
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Acids. See:— 
a- Grlucoh eptonic acid. 
dS-Gluconic acid. 

Glacosidic acid. 

Glutaconic acid. 
d-Glyceric acid. 

Glycollic acid. 

Glyoxylic acid. 

Guaiacic acid. 

Guaiaconic add. 

Gnaiaretic and iso-guaiaretic acids. 
d -and Z-Gulonic acids. 

Hsematommic acid. 

Hsematommlnic acid. 
Hemimellithenecarboxylic acid. 
Hemipinamic acid. 

Hemipinic add. 

Hemipinobenzylamic acid. 
Se-Heptenoic acid. 
Hexahydrocinchomeronic add. 
Hexabydro-iso-phenylacetic acid. 
Hexahydioqninolinic adds. 

Hexanes olphoSc acid. 
Hexanetricarboxylic acid. 
5-Hexanoloic 4-methyloic acid. 
Hexenoic acids. 

Hexoic (caproic) add. 
Hexo-5-lactone-5-carboxylic add. 
Hexylcarbamic acid. 
m-Homo-anthranilic add. 
Homocaffeidinecarboxylic add. 
Homogentisie add. 
Homohydroxybemimellitic acid. 
Humic acid. 

Hydantoin-a-propionic add. 
Hydrazidoacetic add. 
o-Hydrazobenzoie acid. 
Hydroalantodicarboxylic acid. 
Hydroalantolactonecarboxylic add. 
Hydroalantolic add. 
Hydrobenzimido-acetoacetic add. 
Hydrocinnamic add. 
Hydrosedanolidecarboxylic add. 
Hydrothiomaleic add. 
o- Hydroxyarachidic acid. 
Hydroxybenzoic acids. 
Hydroxybenzylidenehydrazidoacctic 
add. 

a-Hydroxy esobutyric acid. 
Hydroxyisocamphoronic add. 
Hydroxyeampbormlphonic adds. 
Hydroxycerotic add. 
Hydroxydnnamic acid. 
Hydroxydihydrocampbolenic acid. 
Hydroxydimethyltricarballylie add. 
Hydroxydiphenylacetic acid. 

Hydrox yetlioxydiphenylacetie acid. 
Hydroxy-a-etbyladipic acid. 
HydroxyfLuoronecarboxylic add. 
Hydroxy^cZoheptanecarboxylic acid. 
5-Hydroxy heptoie add. 


Acids. See 

Hydroxyhomopinic adds. 
Hydroxybydrinde carboxylic add. 
l'-Hydroxyindene-l'-earboxylic add. 
Hydroxyindole-2'-carboxylic add. 
Hydroxyketobydrindenedicarboxylic 
acid. 

Hydroxylaminebutyric acid. 
Hydroxylauric acid. 
a-Hydroxy-a-metbyladipic add. 
Hydroxymethyleneacetoacetic acid. 
Hydroxymethylenemalonic add. 
r-Hydroxy-2-methylindole-2'-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

3-Hydroxy-1 -metbylcyciopentenecarb- 

oxylic add. 

2-Hydroxy-l-metbyicyctopentenecarb- 
oxylic acid. 

j3-Hydroxy-5-metbyl-«-i»opropyl- 
bexoic acid (hydrowydecoic acid). 
Hydroxy-3-methylquinoline-4-sul- 
plionic add. 

1:2:4'-HydroxynapbtbaIenedisul- 
pbonic add. 

1:4 / -HydroxynapbtbaIenesulphonic 

acid. 

Hydroxynapbtbaquinonecarboxylic 

add. 

Hydroxy isonicotinic acid. 
Hydroxypentadecylic add. 

HydroxycycZopentenecarboxylie acid. 
a-Hydroxypentenoie add. 
a-Hydroxy-y-phenylcrotonic acid. 
o-Hydroxyphenylsucdnic acid. 
Hydroxypiperidmecarboxylic acids. 
Hydroxypropionylbromo-wo-pbthalic 

acid. 

6-Hydroxy-2-jp-isopropylphenyl- m- 
diazine-4-acetic add. 

6 - Hydroxy-2-^-wopropylpbenyl-m- 
diazine-4-carboxylic add. 
Hydroxypyrotartaric acid. 
HydroxyqumoUnesulphonic acids. ^ 
3^HydTOxyqumoxalinc-2’-carboxylic 
acid. 

a-Hydroxysantonic add. 
Hydroxystearic acid. 

Hydroxysuccinic acid. 
Hydroxysulpbamiuebenzoic acid. 
7/i-Hydroxy-p-tetretbyldiaminotri- 
phenylmethane-p-sulp bo n ic add. 
5-Hydroxy-o-toluic acid. 
Hydroxytrimetbylglutaric acid. 
Hydroxytrimethylsuccinie acid. 
j8-Hydroxy-aa^-trimethylvaleric acid. 
Hydroxyuvitic acid, 
a-Hydroxy isovaleric add. 
Hyposantonous acid. 

Igasnrie acid. 

Indole-2-carboxylic acid. 
Indoxylsulpburic acid. 

Ipomic add. 
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Acids. See:— 

Isanic acid. 

Isethionic acid. 

Itaconic acid. 
iso-Ketocamplioric acid. 
Keto-wo-camphoronic acid. 
Keto-wo-hexane-araS-tricarboxylic acid. 
Ketohydrindenecarboxylic acid. 
Ketolac tonic acid. 

Lactic acid. 

Lanopalmic acid. 

Lauronic acid . 

Lauronolic acid. 

Lecasteric acid. 

Leuponic acid. 

Levnlinic acid. 

^-Lutidostyril-5-carboxylic acid. 
Lyxonic acid. 

Maleic acid. 

Maleinuric acid. 

Malic acid. 

Malonic acid. 

Malonyl-jS-butylenetiicaiboxylic acid. 
Mandelic acid. 
d and Z-Mannonic acids. 
Mannosaccharic acid. 

Mat4tannic acid. 

Melilotic acid. 

Melissic acid. 

Menthonenic acid. 

Mesaconic acid. 

Mesitylacetic acid. 

Mesitylcarboxylic acid. 
Mesitylenediazosulphonic acid. 
Mesilylglyoxylic acid. 

Mesoxalic acid. 
Methenylbisacetoacetic acid. 
Methenylbi&malonic acid. 
Methoxybenzoic acid. 
Methoxybcnzoylcarboxylic acid. 
^-Methoxycinnamic acid. 
Methoxydimethylacetoacetic acid. 
Methoxymothyleneacetoacotic acid. 
Motbnxymothyleneraalonie acid. 
Motboxyplithalic acid. 
5-Methoxyphthalidecarboxylic acid. 
Methoxyphtlialonic acid. 
Methoxysulphaminobenzoic acids. 
Mothoxyaulphaminetoluio acid. 
o-Methoxytoluenesulplionic acid. 

4 - Methoxy - m - xylene-6-sulphonic 
acid. 

Methvlacetoacetic acid. 
a-Methyl-£-acetopropionic acid. 
Methylacxylic acid. 

Methyladipic acid. 

Methylaspartio add. 
Methylbenzhydroximebutyric acid. 
ajS-Methylbutinenecarboxylic acid. 
oaB-Methylbutylenecarboxylic acid 
(heomote add). 

Methyl-p-butyrocoumaric add. 


Acids. See:— 

Methylcarbamic add. 
Methyldncholeuponic acid. 
p-Methyldeoxybenzoin-o-carboxylic 
acid. 

Methyldimethylpropanoic acid. 
Metbylenoacetoacetic acid. 
Methylcnemalonie acid. 
Methylenephthalimidylacetic add. 
Methylcthylacetic acid (valeric 
acid). 

jS-Methyl-o-ethylglntaric acid. 
Methylethylparabanie acid. 

1 - Metbylci/cZohexene-2 5- dicaib- 
oxylic add. 

2-Methylindole-2'-caiboxy3ic acid. 
Metbylmalamic acid. 

2'- Methylisonieotinic acid. 
Methylnoropianie acid. 

2:6-Metbyl-3-octanonic acid. 
Methylparaconic add. 
Metbylpbenylpyruvic acid. 

Methyl-wo-phthalic acid. 
Methylphthalimidineacetic acid. 
Methylphthalophosphonic and 
methyl-'iso-phthalophosphonic acids. 
4-Methylpicolinic acid. 
a-Mcthylpimelic acid. 
l-methyleycZopropanc-2-earboxylic 
acid. 

1 - MethylcycZopropane - 2:2-dicarb- 
oxylic acid. 

l-Methyl-4-isopropyl-A 1 -c2/c7ohexen- 
3-one-4-caTboxylic acid. 

.. lie acid. 

►oxylic 

acid.’ 

Methylsinapic acid. 

Methylsucdnic acid (propancdicard- 
ossylic add). 

Methylterephthalic acid. 
Methyltetrahydroteiephthalic acid. 
Mothytbioglycollic acid. 
l-Methyltrimethylene-2-caiboxylie 
add. 

l-Methyltrimethylenc-2:2-dicaib- 
oxylic acid. 

7-Methyl-^-uric acid, 

Mucobromic acid. 

Mucohydroxybromic acid. 
Mucophenoxybromic and rnneo* 
phenoxycluoric acids. 

Myronic add. 

N aphtha lencdiazoic acid. 
Naphthalene-1 :l'-dicarboxylic acid. 

Naphthalenedisulph onic add. 
Naphthalenesnlphonic add. 
Naphtliaquinolcarboxylic add. 
Naphthaquinonecarboxylic add. 
j8-Naphthoihranc£:fr{xylic add. 
a- ana j3-Naphthoic acids. 
Naphtholdisnlphonic adds. 
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Acids. See 

N aphtholsulphonic acid. 
Naphthylacetic acids. 
a-Naphthylamiucsulphonic acids. 
Naphthylenediaminesulphonic 
acid. 

Naphthylenedioxamic add. 
j8-Naphthylmaleamic acid. 
Naphthyloxamic acid. 
iso-Nicotinic acid. 
iso-Nitramineacetic acid. 

Norpic acid. 

Nucleic acid. 

Octodecylmalonamic acid. 
Octodecylmalonic acid. 

Oleic add. 

Omminic acid. 

Oxalaeetic acid. 

Oxalic add. 
o-Oxalylbenzoic acid. 
Oxalyldiglycocine (oxamidediacetic 
acid). 

Oxametliaueacetic add. 

Oxamic add. 

4so-Oxazolone-j8-carboxylic acid. 
Palmitic acid. 

Papaveric add. 

Parmelialic acid. 

Parellic acid. 

Pentadecylcarbamic acid. 

Pentadecylic acid. 
Pentanetricarboxylic acids. 
cycZo-Pentaaetrione-l: 3-dicarboxylic 
add. 

PertMocyanic add. 
iso-Phenethylmandelic acid. 
Phenetidinesiilphoriic add. 
^-Phenetidinoanisyldihydroresorcylic 
acid. 

p-Phenetidinophenyldihydroresorcylic 

acid. 

Phenoxyacetic acid. 

4- Phenoxybenzoic add. 
Phenoxyethyl-o-aminosulphobenzoic 

acid. 

Phenoxymaleic add. 

5- Phenoxyvaleric acid. 

Phenylacetic, ^-phenylacetic, and iso- 

phenylacetic acids. 
Phenylacetophenylacetic acid. 
Phenylallophanic add. 
Phenylallyiacetic add. 
Pbenylallylmalonic acid. 

2- Phenyl-1 -aminoazobenzenedike todi- 
hydropyrroline-3-carboxylic add. 
jS-Phenylazocrotonic add. 
/S-Phenylazo&ovaleric acid. 
Pbenylcarbamic acid. 

Phenylcinnamic acids. 
Phenyldihydroresorcylie acid. 
Phenyldihydroresorcyloxalic add. 


Acids. See:— 

2-Phenyldiketodiliydropyrroline-3- 
carboxylic-l-m-benzoic acid. 

2-Phenyl-4:6-dimethyldihydropyri- 
dine-3:5-dicarboxylic add. 

Phenyldimethyldihydroresorcylic add. 

1-Phenyl-3:4-dimethylpyrazole-5-oxy- 
acetic add. 

Phenyldimethylpyrazoloneacetic acids. 

l-Phenyl-3:4-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone- 
2-carboxylic acid. 

Pbenyldithienylmethanetrisulphonic 

add. 

^-Phenylenediaminodiethylenetetra- 
carboxylic acid. 

o-Phenylenediaminoethy 1 enedicarb - 
oxylic acid. 

Phenylenedioxamic add. 

Phenylglyceric acid. 

Phen^lglyoxylearboxyhc acid. 

Phenylglyoxylic acid. 

Phenylhexahy drophenylamine-o- carb - 
oxylic add (o-anilinocs/cZohexane- 
carboxylic acid). 

Plienylhydrazidobenzoic acid. 

Phenylbydrazidoxalbydroxamic acid. 

Phenylhydrazinedisulphonic acid. 

Phenylhydrazineglyoxylic acid. 

Phenylhydrflzinesulphonic acid. 

iis-Phenylhydroxyacrylic acid. 

Phenyl-^-hydroxytolylacetic .acid. 

Phenylketo-m-diazzneearboxylic acid. 

J3-Phenyllactie acid. 

Phenylmalonamic acid. 

Phenylmalonic add. 

2': 3-Phenylmethyldiketohydrindene- 
acetic acid. 

Phenylmethylitaconic acid. 

y-Phenylmethyl - a-isopropylene- 
itaconic acid. 

l-5-PhenylmethyIpyrazole-4-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

1 -Phenyl-3- methylpyrazole-5-oxy- 
acetic add. 

Phenylmethylpyrazoloneacetic acids. 

1- Phcnyl-3-melhyl-5-pyrazolone-2- 
carboxylic acid. 

2- Phenyl-l-A-naphthyldiketodibydro- 
pynoline-3-carboxylic acid* 

aZZo-Phenylnitrocimiamic acids. 

2-Phenyl-l -m-nitrophenyldiketodi- 
hydropyiToline-3-carboxylic acid. 

Phenylosotriazolesulphonic acid. 

Phenyloxamic acid. 

Phenylphthalamic add. 

Phenylpropiolic acid. 

Phenylpropionic acid. 

l-Phenylpyrazole-4:5-dicarboxylic 
add. 

Phenylpyrimidonecarboxylic acid 

Phenylpyruvic acid. 
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Acids. Soo:— 

Pbenylsuceinamic acid. 

Phenylsuccinic acid. 
Phenylsulphonamie acid. 
Pbonylsulphonc-aoetic acid. 
Pbenylthiocarbazinic acid. 
o-Phenyltbiouraminocydobexanecarb- 
oxylie acid. 

2-Phenyl-l-p-tolyldiketodihydvopyrrol- 
ine-3-carboxylic acid. 

4 -Phen.yl-l-p-tolyl-2:6-dimetbyldi- 
hydropyxidine-3:5-dicarboxylic acid. 
Pbenylvaleric acid. 

Phospbocarnic acid. 
Phthalanil-o-carboxylic acid. 

Pbtbalic acid and iso-Phthalic acid. 
Phthalophenylamic acid. 
Phyllopurpuric acid. 

Physodic acid. 

Picolinclactic acid. 

Picolinic acid. 

Picrolonie acid. 

Picrylsalicylic acid. 

Pilocarpic acid. 

Pilocarpidic acid. 
rf-Pimaric acid. 

Pinonic acids. 

Pinophanic acid. 

Pinoylformie add. 
Piperidyletkylenedicarboxylic acid. 
PiperonyHc acid. 

Polyraethaciylic acid. 

Propionic acid. 

Propionylacetic add. 
Propionylisopbtbalic acid. 
4-Propoxy-m-xylene-6-sulphonic acid 
a-&0-Propyl-i3-acetopropionic acid. 

Propylacetosuccinic acid. 
Propyleneaicarboxylic acid {cjhdaconic 
acid). 

Propylenetetracarboxylic acid (dicarb- 
oxyqhita conic acid). 

Propylglutaric and teopropylglutarie 
acids. 

7S0PropyIidcncacotoa< *otic add. 
Propylmalonio add. 
iso-Ib-opylsuceinic acid (pcnttmcdu'arb- 
ojeylic acid). 

Protocatochuic acid. 

Pboromic acid. 

Purgic acid. 

Pyrazinedicarboxylie acids. 

Pyrazme-2 :3: 5-tricarballylic acid. 
Pyridino-2 :6-dicarboxylic acid. 
Pyridinelactic add. 

2:3:4-Pyridinetricarboinonamic acid. 
2:3:4-Pyridinetricarbodiaraic acid. 
2:3:4-Pyridinotricarboxylic add. 
Pyroomaric acid. 

Pyromucic add. 

Pyronetricarboxylic acid. 

Pyropapavcric acid. 


Acids. See:— 

Pyruvic acid. 

Pyruvodiantbranilie acid. 
Pyruvodi-m-bomoantbranilic acid. 
Quinic acid. 

Quininotannic acid. 
1-Quinolyloxyacctic acid. 
Quinolylpyruvic acid. 
Quinone-o-ammobenzoic acid. 
Quinone-Jw-o-aminocinnainic acid. 
Quinonedimalonic acid. 
Quinone-o-iminocmuamic-&?5-0-ammo- 
dnnamic acid. 

Bacemic add (under tartaric acid). 
Bamalic acid. 

Besorcinolditbiocarboxylic acid. 
a-Bhamnohexonic acid. 

Bhizocarpic acid. 

Bbizocarpinic acid. 

Eibonic acid. 

Bicinoleic acid. 

Boccollic acid. 

Saccharic acid. 

Saccbarinic and wo-saccharinic acids. 
Salazinic acid. 

Salicylaldehyde-etliylenetbionamic 

acid. 

Salicylaldebydetrimetbylenetliionamic 

add. 

Salicylic acid. 

Santonous acid. 

Sedanolic acid. 

Sedanonic acid. 

Sinapic acid 
Sordldic add. 

Stearic acid. 

Stereocaulic add. 

Strypbnic acid. 

Styryldihydroresorcylie acid. 

Succinic add. 

Succinobenzylamic acid. 
Succinophonylamic acid. 
Succinyl-/8-uroidopropionic acid. 
m-Sulpliaminobonzoic acid. 
o-Sulphainiiiebenzoie acid. 
Sulpbanilicbydrazoanlpbonic add. 
Sulphobcnzenodiazo&ulpbonic acid. 
o-Sulpbobonzoit* acid. 
Snlphocainplioric acid. 
Sulpbocampbylic acid. 
5-SulpliosaIicylic add. 
Tanacotogondicarboxylic acid. 

Tannic acid. 

Tartaric add. 

-Tartaric add. 

Torebic add. 

Torepbthalic acid. 

Terpenylic acid. 
Tetrahydro&ophenylaeetic add. 
Tetrahydropbtbalobntylamic add. 
Tetrabydroquinolme-1-sulpbonic add. 
Totrabydroxydccoic add. 
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Acids. See:— 

Tetrahydroxylic acids. 
p-Tetrethyldiaminotriphenylmethane- 
p-sulphonic acid. 
Tetmmethylsuccinic acid. 
Tctramethyluric acid. 
p-Tetramethyldiaminotriphenyl- 
methane-p-sulphonic acid. 
Thiodimaleic acid. 
Thiohydantoinacetic acid. 

Thiophanic acid. 

Thiophaninic acid. 

Thujaketonic acid. 

Thymic acid. 

Toluenediazoic acid. 
Toluenediazosulphonic acids. 

Toluic acid. 

p-Toluidinodimethyldihydroresoreylic 

add. 

^-Toluidinophenyldihydrorcsorcylic 

acid. 

p-Tolyldimethylphosphine-chloride- 
acetic add. 

a-o-Tolylenediaminoethylenedicarb- 
oxylic acid. 

Tolylhydrazinesulphonic add. 
o- and p-Tolylmaleamic adds. 
p-Tolyloxy acetic add. 

Trachylolic and iso-trachylolic adds. 
0 - and p-Triazolebenzoic adds. 
Tribenzoylpurgic add. 

Tricarballylic acid. 
Triketohexamethylene* 1:3-dicarb- 
oxylic add. 

Triketonaphthalenecarboxylic acid. 
Triketopentamethylene-1 :8-dicarb- 
oxylic acid. 

Trimellithic acid. 

Tiimethylacetic acid (valeric acid). 
2:3:4-Trimethylbenzoic add. 
Trimethylgallic add. 
Trimethylglutaconic acid. 
wo-Trimethylglutaconic add. 
Trimethylglntaric acid. 
Trimethylheptanoldioie add. 
Trimethylmandelic acid. 
Trimethylsuccinic acid. 
Trimethyltricarballylic acid. 

1:8:7-Tiimethyl-^-uric acid. 
Triphenodioxazinedicarboxylic acid. 
TriphenyUactic acid. 

Trithiodilactylic acid. 

Tropinic acid. 

Uradlcarboxylic add. 
Ununidophenoxyacetic acid. 
Uramidophenyloxamic acid. 
UrethaneeycZohexanecarboxylic acid. 
Uric acid. 

$-Utic acid. 

Usmc adds. 
iso-Uvitic add. 

Valeric add and iso-valeric acid. 


Acids. See:— 

Vanillic acid. 

Ventosaric acid. 

Veratric acid. 

Vinaconic acid. 

Xanthic acid. 

Xanthophanic acid. 
Xylenediazosulphonic acid. 

1:3:4-Xylenoxyethylphthalamicacid. 
Xyletinic acid. 

Xylonic acid. 

Xylophosphonic add. 

Zeoric acid. 

Acmite, artificial (Doelter), A., ii, 329. 
Acolium virididum and A . tigillare , 
probable occurrence of rhizocarpic acid 
in (Zopf), A., i, 436. 

Aconine, detection of (Dunstan and 
Garb), A., ii, 294. 

^-Aconine, properties of, and its salts 
(Dunstan and Carr), T., 357; P., 
1895, 154. 

Aconitic add, amylic salt, rotatory power 
of the (Walden), A., ii, 3. 

Aconitine, detection of (Dunstan and 
Care), A.,ii, 294; (Jaworowski), 
A., ii, 610. 

estimation of (Dunstan and Tickle), 
A., ii, 294. 

if/- Aconitine, extraction of, from A. ferox 
roots, effect of heat on it, its hydroly¬ 
sis, its properties, and its salts 
(Dunstan and Carr), T., 351, 352, 
356, 358; P. , 1895, 154, 
crystallographic character of (Pope), 

detection of (Dunstan and Carr), A., 
ii, 294. 

Aconitoxalic acid, ethylic salt, identity 
of, with ethylic oxalocitrolactone (Wis- 
licenus and Beckh), A., i, 398. 
Aconitum ferox , the alkaloids of (Dun¬ 
stan and Garb), T., 351; 1895, 

154. 

Aconitmn septentrionale, the alkaloids of 
(Rosendahl), A., i, 303. 

Acraldoxime (Kohn), A., i, 396. 
dibrom- (Hill and Allen), A., 
i, 557. 

Acridine dyes, oxidation of leuco-com- 
pounds of (Green), P., 1896, 226. 
Acrylic acid, brom-, and the action of 
potash on it (Lbspieau), A., i, 209. 
£-dibrom-, action of ethylic malon- 
ate on (Goldschmidt* and Knop- 
fer), A«, i, 21 . 

Address, Presidential (Habcourt), T., 
592 ; P., 1897, 80. 

Adenine (Fischer), A., i, 268. 
occurrence of, in beet-juice (von 
# Lippmann), A., ii, 118. 

Adipic acid, ethylic salt, from interaction 
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of ethylic sodmnalonatc and ethylemc 
(hlouclc (Llvn and Llls), T , 1067 , 
r , 1897, 161 

Adipocarboxylic acid Sec Butanetn 
ciiboxylio acid 

Adonu> ashvahby L , occunencc of a glu 
coside in (Ki omi r), A, i, 94 

AtriNiiY, Chemical — 

Affinity, chemical, and valency, c ilcu 
lation ot theimochemieal data fiom 
a theoiy of (Si lrblr), A , n, 307 
Affinity constants of oigamc acids and 
then chemical constitution (Szys/ 
rowsri), A , n, 310 
Equilibrium, chemical, laws of, ap 
plied to complex moigann. com 
pounds (Meyi rhoitfr), A, n, 
445 

Agalite tiom New Yoik (Smxih), A , 
n, 106 

Agarobilla, composition ind dyeing pio 
pci tics ot (PrRKiN), T , 1137 , P , 
1897, 170 

Agucolite hom Saxony (Frinzil), A , 

li, 20 f> 

AgKICUL I URAL CurMISX RY — 

Animal iroducis and ieeding 
LV prniMiNrs — 

Butter, methods oi analysis See 
undei Buttei in tho main index 
Cows, eifect ol work on tho secittion 
ot milk by (Dornio), A , n, 420 
tceding expeiiments with molasses 
(Sidllwaag), A., u, 119 
LijpufuecL, food value ot (Kellgrin 
and Nilson), A , u, 187 
Uquibetacca f tood value ot (Kell 
(jtRLN and Nilson), A , u, 187 
Fasces, ot sheep, analysis oi (During), 

A , u, 588 

Fat m tceding cakes, at tion of moulds 
on (TiiiriiAUsiN ind Byumann), 

A li, 00 

Foddei plants, Swedish [Ki ilcri n 
ind Nil son), A , u, 187 
Foods, lioibivoious, com position ot, 
(Di l ini ) A , ii, 588 
Gitthun a tood vduc of (Kfiigimn 
tnd Niison), A , u, 187 
funttuta, iood vilue ol (Kftlgrbn 
and Nn son), A , n, 187 
Hay, i omposition of (During), A, 
i , 588 

fiom Spuncy, composition ol (Bog 
gild), A , u, 402 

Noiwegisn (WrRFNbKiOLD), A, 
u, 188 

Horse chestnuts, the nutritive value 
of (Gay), A u, 119 
Lichens, tood value of (Kiri i grfn and 
Nilson), A , n, 187 
Linseed meal, analysis oi, piepaicd I 

VOL LX XXL U, 


Agriouliural Ohemislry — 

by diftciont methods (Woll), A , 
n, 188 

Maize germ cake, analysis of (\an 
Plsoh), A , n, 70 

Malt, amount of phosphoric acid m 
(Fernbacii), A , n, 186 
Milk, composition of asses' (Schoss 
MAjffN), A , u, 574 
aveiage composition of cows' (Rich¬ 
mond), A, n, 511 
composition of human, cows’, and 
maxes' (Camerlr and Soldner), 
A , n, 112 

influence oi fat os a iood on foima 
tion ot (Wing), A , n, 220 
effect of woik on secretion ot, m 
cows* (Dornio), A , n, 420 
fieezmg points ot (Winter), A, 
ii, 112, 378 

the changes occuiimg m (Blchami ), 
A , u, 113, 183, 223 
cause ot coagulation of, by heat 
(Baidvoh), A , n, 120 
acidity ot, mci cased by bone acid 
(Fakringion), A , ii, 195 
methods ot analysis See Milk in 
mam index 

Molasses as a tood toi cows (Siell 
waag), A , n, 139 

Fig feeding, meal and skim milk foi 
(Henry), A , n, 228 
Rape cake, analysis ot (Riiihyusbn 
and Baumann), A , u, 69 
Sheep, leedmg expenments with hoise 
chestnuts (Gay), A , ii, 119 
leedmg ot, with beetioot leives 
(LrnMANN), A , u, 340 
Straws, nututive value ol lye and 
lupm (During), A , u, 688 

Mynuris — 

Ammonium salts, poisonous action ot, 
on plants (Takabayasih), A , u, 585 
Basic slag, the bohavioui ot, as a 
ill uuuc (fc>MO! vwskiand Tacobson), 
A , u, 120 

Bat guano, composition of (Paris), 
A , u, 383 

Calcium salts, effect ot, on the giowth 
oi luj ms (Hfinrioh), A , u, 426 
Caibon bisulphide, action of, on stable 
manuic (Afby, Dorsch, Maiz, and 
Wagni j ), A , n, 428 
Copper sulphate, action of, on stable 
manuie (Aeby, Dorsoh, Maiz, and 
Wagnlb), A , u, 428 
Bung, compaiative mammal value ot, 
nom various somces (Pfeiffer, 
Franre, Gotfe, and Thur 
MANN), A , 11, 429 
lioisc , loss oi mtxogen m, attu 

48 
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tioatment with \ uious substances 
(PrEiFFER, Tr ynke, Goize, and 
Thurmann), A , u, 429 

Excrement, cow, the loss oi nitiogen 
m, after treatment with vaiious sub 
stances (Piieiffer, Franke, Goize, 
and Thurmann), A , u, 429 

Fat, action of, in manuies (Vogel), 
A, u, 841 

Fermentation, auunoniacal, m man 
mes (Pfeiffer, Franae, Gorzc, 
and Thurmann), A , n, 429 

Fertilisers, methods oi analysis See 
mam mdex 

Guano, composition ot, from Eboli, 
Salerno (Paris), A , u, 383 
methods of analysis See Guano 
in mam mdex 

Lune, effect of salts of, on the growth 
of lupins (Heinrich), A , n, 426 

Magnesia, effect of, on wheat k (PAS 
serini), A , u, 586 

Magnesium carbonate/ nyui ions effect 
of, on the giowth of lupins (Hein 
rich), A, n, 427 

Manure, ammonium salts as (Taka 
bayashi), A, n, 585 
value of oil cake as (Malpeaux), 
A, li, 383 

stable, influence of temperatuie 
and moisture on the action of 
(Dafert and Bolliger), A , 
n, 591 

value of (Aeby, Dorsch, Matz, 
and Wagner), A , u, 428 
action of fat m (Vogel), A, 
li, 341. 

changes occurring in stable (Aeby, 
Dorsoh, Matz, and Wagner), 
A, n, 428 

Manures, deteuoiated phosplntie 
(Joffre), A , U, 121 
effect of, on peaty soil (Fleischli ), 
A , n, 515 

effect of potash and phosphate, on 
ZtiguminoHc (Fllischlr), A, 
n, 427 

effect of preseivatives m (Pfeiffer, 
Fran he, Gotze, and Thlr 
MANN), A, u, 429 
foi the wateimelon (Payne), A, 
u, 427 

influence of, on mtuffcation m soils 
(Bonamf), A , n, 589. 
mtiate i educing organisms m (De 
hiSrain), A, n, 381 
methods oi anal} sis of See Manures 
in mun index 

Nitrate manure, occuirence of per 
chloiate m (Sjollema), A, 
u, 586 


Nitrates, reduction ot, by oigamsms 
m manuic (DehErain), A , u, 381 
Nitrogen, the ossraulability of nitnc 
and ammomacol, by plants 
(Pagnoul), A , li, 120 
conveyance of, to soils by clovei 
(PA&SLriNi), A , u, 587 
supply of, to soil by gieen manui 
mg (Hilgard), A , u, 226 
mcieaso of, m soils by white mus 
taid (a on Kowerski), A , u, 590 
m sod, effect of rainfall on 
(Dehm 4iN), A , n, 591 
Oil cake, value of, os manuic 
(Malpe ujx), A , n, 383 
Perchlorates, occunenee of, m mtiate 
manuie (Sjollema), A , u, 586 
Phosphates, effect of, on peaty sod 
(Fleischer), A , i, 515 
and potash manures, effect of, on 
Legummosce (Fleischer), A, 
u, 427 

Potash manures, effect of, on peaty 
soil (Fleischer), A , i 515 
use of, foi bievung barley (Remy), 
A , n, 341 

Straw, powei of, in letaunng nutritive 
matteis m sod (Martin), A , u, 593 
Sulphuric acid, action of, on stable 
manuie (Aeby, Dorsch, Maiz, and 
Wagner), A , u, 428 
Superphosphate, the behavioui of, as 
a manuie (Smopawski and Jacob 
son), A , n, 120 

oidinaiy and diied, manui mg with 
(Decoux and Drtjmel), A, 
li, 341 

Urea, effect of vaiious substances on 
the feimentation of (PrBiriFR, 
FRANxr, Got 7 l, and Thurmann), 
A , li, 429 

Plants — 

Calcium salts, the effect of deficiency 
of, m plants (Groom), A , u, 339 
Germination, action ot guaiacol on 
(Boulanger Dausse), A , u, 514 
Nitrogen, absoiptun of, from soils 
by Leguminoscefr on Rozdbjgzbr), 
A, n, 586 

effect oi,on loot foimatiou(MuLLER), 
A , u, 116 

assimilation of, by the cotton plant 
(CoAiEsand Dodson), A , u, 424 
free, fixation of, by the bacdlus of 
leguminous nodules (Ma 71 ), A , 
u, 459 

fixation oi, by peas (von 
Rozdejczer), A , u, 586 
hunger, the lecogmtion ot (Hil 
gard), A , u, 120 
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AgriculturalChemistry: Plants:— | 
Plants, assimilation of free nitrogen by 
(Nobbe and Hiltner), A., ii, 61 $ 
(filAzti), A., ii, 460. 

assimilation of nitric and ainmouia- 
cal nitrogen by (Pagnoul), A., 
ii, 120. 

cause of the accumulation of carbo¬ 
hydrates in (Groom), A., ii, 339. 

effect of potash and phosphate 
manures on (Fleischer), A., 
ii, 428. 

effect of different soils on the com¬ 
position of different organs of 
(Hebert and Truffaut), A., 
ii, 426. 

effect of calcium and magnesium salts 
on the growth of (Heinrich), A., 
ii, 426. 

r&le of formaldehyde in (Deli: pine), 
A., l, 505. 

maximum production of (Mayer), 
A., ii, 118. 

migration of salts in (Vaudin), A., 
ii, 425. 

transpiration in (Heinrich), A., 
ii, 424. 

Plants, individual 

Anthyllis vulnevaria, composition of 
the hay of (Werenskiold), A., 
ii, 188. 

Astragalus orohoidcs, composition of 
the hay of (Werenskiold), A., 
ii, 188. 

Barley, composition of, at different 
periods (Jessen-Hansen), A., 
ii, 582. 

percentage of nitrogen in the pro- 
teids of (Ritthausen), A., 
ii, 68. 

amount of phosphoric acid in 

J Fernbaoh), A., ii, 186. 
uc of potash manure for (Rem y), 
A., ii, 341. 

value of superphosphate as & man¬ 
ure for (Deooux and Duumbl), 
A.,ii, 341. 

Beaus, white, percentage of nitrogen 
in the proteida of (Ritthausen), 
A., ii, 68. 

Beetroot, growth of, on alkali soils 
(Hxlgard and Loughridge), 
A., ii, 227. 

the effect of different manures on 
the growth of (Mayer), A., 
ii, 118. 

production of sugar in, and the 
influence of light thereon 
(Strohmer), A., ii, 581. 
leaves, nutritive value of (Leh¬ 
mann), A., ii, 340. 

Brassica seeds. Buckwheat, and 


Agricultural Chemistry : Plants :— 
Plants, individual:— 

Candle-nut, percentage of nitrogen 
in the proteids of (Ritthausen), 
A., ii, 68. 

Cereals, percentage of nitrogen in the 
proteids of (Ritthausen), A., 
ii, 68. 

Clover, red, conveyance of nitrogen 
to soils by (Passerini), A., 
ii, 587. 

Equisctum, use of various species of, 
as fodder (Kellgren and Nil- 
son), A., ii, 187. 

Gramiibcm, effect of manures on the 
crops of (Fleischer), A., 
ii, 427. 

Grass, the fomentation of cut (Em- 
merling), A., ii, 579. 

Haricots, composition of (Ballanid), 
A<) u, 514. 

Hops, composition, preservation, and 
put refaction of; micro-organisms 
isolated from (Behrens), A., 
ii, 340. 

the disappearance of tannin from 
(Heron), A., ii, 185. 
Lcguminosai, absorption of nitrogen 
from soils by (von Rozuejczer), 
A., ii, 586. 

fixation of free nitrogen in (Maze). 
A., ii, 460. 

effect of manures on the crops of 
(Fleischer), A., ii, 427. 
Lentils, composition of (Balland), 
A., ii, 514. * 

Lupins, injurious effects of lime soils 
on (Heinrich), A., ii, 426. 
composition of the straw of 
(During), A., ii, 688. 

Maize, composition of (Stone), A., 
ii, 461. 

percentage of nitrogen in the pro¬ 
teids of (Ritthausen), A., 
ii, 68. 

Moulds, action of, on fats in feeding 
cakes (Ritthausen and 
Baumann), A., ii, 60. 

Oats, composition of, at different 
periods (Jessen-Hanren), A., 
xi, 58*2. 

Peas, composition of ( Balland), A., 
ii, 514. 

fixation of free nitrogen by (von 
Rozuejczer), A., ii, 586. 
Potatoes, composition of different 
parts of (Coudon and Bussard), 
A., ii, 514. 

Pulses and Rape seeds, percentage of 
nitrogen in the proteids of (Ritt- 
hausen), A., ii, 68. 

Rye, composition of, at different 

48—2 
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Agricultural Chemistry : Plants 
Plants, individual:— 

periods of growth (J essen- Han¬ 
sen), A., ii, 582. 

Eye, injurious effects of impure ni¬ 
trate on (Sjollema), A., ii, 586. 
straw, composition of (During), 
A., ii, 588. 

Soja, percentage of nitrogen in the 
proteids of (Ritthausen), A., 
ii, 68. 

Spergula arvensis and S. maxima, 
composition of the seeds of (Bog- 
gild), A., ii, 462. 

Spurrey, composition of hay of (Bog- 
gild), A., ii, 462. 

Tetragonololms purpureus, use of, for 
green manuring (Hilgaed), A., 
ii, 226. 

Trifolium hybridvm and T. pratense, 
composition of the hay of (Weren- 
skiold), A., ii, 188. 
Watermelons, the selection of manure 
for, and analysis of the ash of 
(Payne), A., ii, 427. 

Wheat, composition of, at different 
periods (Jesssn-Hansen), A., 
ii, 582. 

composition of French (Girard), 
A., ii, 382, 426. 

and wheat flour, composition of 
(Stone), A., ii, 461. 
effect of magnesia on (Passerini), 
A., ii, 587. 

of the ddpartement du Nord, nitro¬ 
genous matter in (Balland), 
A., ii, 227. 

crop, influence of wet weather on 
(Martin and DehiSeain), A., 
ii, 593. 

method for the analysis of. Seo 
Wheat in main index. 

White mustard, increase of nitrogen 
iu soil by moans of (von 
Kowerski), A., ii, 590. 

Seeds, vitality of, kept under various 
conditions (Giglioli), A., ii, 423. 
the percentage of nitrogen in the 
proteids of (Ritthausen), A., 
ii, 68. 

Trees, the influence of light on the growth 
of (Hornberger), A., ii, 280. 
composition of the ash of the wood 
of (Hornberger), A., ii, 280. 

Soils:— 

Alkali soils, the soluble salts in Califor¬ 
nian (IIilgard), A., ii, 226 ; (Hil- 
gard and Loughridge), A., ii, 226. 
Humic substances, functions of, in 
soils (Wohltmann and Kratz) A., 
ii, 463; (Gautier), A., ii, 463. 


Agricultural Chemistry : Soils 
Nitrification, effect of manure and 
soil on (Boname), A., ii, 589. 
in soils, conditions necessary for 
(DehiSrain), A., ii, 589. 
Nitrifying organisms (Burbi and 
Stutzer), A., ii, 588. 

Potassium, value of salts of, in soils 
(Maercker and Tacke), A., 
ii, 341. 

Soils, behaviour of superphosphate 
and basic slag in (Smorawski and 
Jacobson), A., ii, 120. 
containing magnesia, effect of, on 
wheat (Passerini), A., ii, 587. 
function of humic substances in 
(Wohltmann and Kratz), A., 
ii, 463 ; (Gautier), A., ii, 463. 
nitrification of (Burri and Stut¬ 
zer), A., ii, 588. 

influence of, on nitrification (Bon¬ 
ame), A., u, 589. 

absorption of nitrogen from, by 
Lcguminosoe (von Bozdejozer), 
A., ii, 586. 

conditions necessary for fixation 
and nitrification of nitrogen in 
(DehArain), A., ii, 590. 
conveyance of nitrogen to, by clover 
(Passerini), A., ii, 587. 
increase of nitrogen in, by white 
mustard (von Kowerski), A., 
ii, 590. 

oxidation of organic matter in 
(Dehj&rain and Demoussy), A., 
ii, 68. 

of California and Hawaii, examina¬ 
tion of (Hilgard), A., ii, 119. 
of Cameroon, German East Africa, 
and Senegambia, examination of 
(Wohltmann and Kratz), A., 
ii, 463. 

influence of rainfall on the fertility of 
(Deh^rain), A,, ii, 592. 
drainage water from, in 1895, 1896 
and 1897 (Dkh&iain), A., 
ii, 591. 

peaty-, effect of manures on (Flei¬ 
scher), A., ii, 515. 
peaty and sandy, value of potassium 
salts in (Maercker), A., ii, 341. 
method of analysis of. See Soils in 
main index. 

Air. See Atmospheric air. 

Air of coal mines, estimation of small 
amounts of methane in (Jelleb), A., 
ii, 235. 

Air-pump, an automatic mercury Sprongel 
(Boltwood), A., ii, 205. 
mercury, without stopcocks (Hen- 
riet), A., ii, 485. 
water (Wetzel), A., ii, 251, 
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Albite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 51. 

from the Austrian Alps (Wein- 
scuienk), A., ii, 107. 

Albumin, combination of, with phenol 
(Shimada), A., i, 386. 
putrefaction of (Kmmerling), A., 
ii, 113. 

detection of, in urine (Jaworowsky), 
A., ii, 295. 

colour given to, by guaiacum (Paw- 
lewski), A., ii, 468. 
estimation of, in urine (Georges ; 
Biegler), A., ii, 84. 

Albumin, brom-, preparation of, and its 
behaviour with microbes (Lobw and 
Takabayashi), A., i, 648. 

Albumin, active, function of, in the winter 
and spring (Suzuki), A., ii, 582. 

Albumin, egg-, action of SUtphylococcus 
pyogefh.cs aureus on (Emmerling), A., 
ii, il3. 

Albumin, serum-, crystals of (Michel), 
A., i, 176. 

Albumins, carbohydrates from (Kraw- 
koff), A., i, 207. 

Albumose, physiological action of purified 
(Fiquet), A., ii, 510. 
presence of a crystalline, in urine 
(Huprert), A., ii, 221. 
presence of, in the urine in leucaemia 
(Burian), A., ii, 112. 
Denteroalbumose, precipitation of 

various proteids with (Kutscher), 
A., i, 500. 

Protoalbumose, precipitation of various 
proteids with (Kutsciier), A., 
i, 500. 

Albumoses, properties of (Kutscher) 
A., i, 500. 

hydrochloric acid compounds of 

(Conhkim), A., i, 207. 

Alcapton, occurrence and estimation of 
in urine (Denig'ks), A., ii, 337. 

Alcaptonuria, chemistry of (IIuitert), 
A., ii, 576. 

Alcohol, C 7 II 18 0 2 , fromdiosphonol(BiALO- 
imzKSKi), A., i, 435. 
r 10 lI 18 O, from reduction of the ketone, 
C 10 H lc O, also its chloride and acetate 
(Blan(’)i A., i, 55 L 
CioHgjOa, from methyl hoptylene 
ketone (Wallaoh), a., i, 246. 

Alcohol, ketonic, obtained from a mixture 
of chlorobenzoylacotono and benzyl- 
ideneacctone (Tager), A., i, 344. 

Alcohols, absorption of electrical oscilla¬ 
tions by (Drude), A., ii, 537. 
action of mercuric chloride on (Fonzbs- 
Diacon), A., i, 391. 
growth of bacteria in different 
(Bokorny), A., ii, 379. 


Alcohols and Phenols. See also:— 
Acetophenonepinacone. 
Acetophloroglucinol. 

Aldol. 

Allylic alcohol. 

Amy laminoli y droxy quinone. 

Amylic alcohols. 

Anilinofurfuryldihydroresorcino], 

Anilinophenyldiliydroresorcinol, 

Anilinovanillin. 

Anthragallol. 

Asaresinotannol. 
jp-Benzoylbenzylic alcohol. 
jo-BenzoyltriphenylcarbinoL 
Benzylic alcohol. 
BenzylmethylcyeZbhexanol. 
iso-Butylallylcarbinol (octylcnic 
alcohol). 

Bntylaminomethylic alcohol. 
scc-Butylcarbinol. 

Butylic and iso-Butylic alcohols. 
Camphorpinacone. 

Carnaubylic alcohol. 

Oarvacrol. 

Catechol. 

Cerylic alcohol. 

Cetylic alcohol. 

Cholestendiol. 

Cholestenol. 

Cholesterol. 

Cineol. 

Cinnamylic alcohoi 
Citroncllol. 

Coprosteroi 

CresoL 

Cresorcinol. 

^-Cnmenol. 

Diamylenic alcohol. 

wo-Dibutylenie alcohol. 

wo-Dibutylic alcohol {ociylic alcohol). 

Diethylphloroglucinol. 

Dihydroresorciuol. 

Dihydroxydiphenyloxamide. 

Dihydroxyflavone. 

Dihydroxynaplithalone. 

Dihydroxyphonylconmarin. 

Dihydroxyphenylic ether. 

Dihydroxystyrunc. 

1 : 2-Diliyrlvoxy-l: 2 :4 : 5-lctra- 
plienyl^/cfohexano. 
wi-Dimothylaminophcuol. 
Dimelhyleatt'chol. 
Dimethyldihydrorosorcinol. 
Dimethylethylcarbinol {amylic 
alcohol). 

1:3-DimetbylcycZohoxanol-5. 
j?-Dimethyl-^-hydroxybenzylic 
alcohoi 

Dimethyloctylene glycol. 
Dimethylfcopropylcarbinol. 
Diosphenol 
DiisopropylglycoL 
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Alcohols and Phenols. See :— 
Dracore&inotannol. 

Ethylallylcarbinol Qiexenylic alcohol), 
Ethylanilinophenyldihydroresorcinol. 
Ethylic alcohol. 

Eugenol and m>-eugenol. 
Furfuryldihydroresorcinol. 

Geraniol. 

Glycerol. 

Glycol. 

Gnaiacol. 

HsemosteroL 
cytfo- Hexanols. 

Hippocoprosterol. 

Hydroxyacetophenone. 

Hydroxy benzophenone. 

4-Hydroxy-2:5-dimethylbenzylic 
alcohol. 

Hydroxyethyl-o-benzoicsulphinide. 
m -Hydroxyketocoumaran. 
Hydroxylaminodihydroxywobutane. 
Hydroxymethoxy-jS-phenylcoumarin. 
Hydroxymethoxystyrene. 

2:1:5-Hydroxymethylaceto- 
phenone. 

Hydroxy-3-methylbenzylic alcohoL 
Hydroxymethylenebenzylic cyanide. 
Hydroxy-iso-propylcarbamide. 
«?-Hydroxy tetrethyl-jp-diaminoti i- 
phenylcarbinol. 

1:3:4:5>Hydroxytrimethoxy- 
benzene. 

Lemonol. 

Licareol. 

Licarhodol. 

Lyxitol. 

Menthocitronellol. 

Menthoglycol. 

Menthol. 

Methylbutallylcarbinol (hcxenylic 
alcohol), 

Methylcatechol. 

Methylenebisdimethyldihydrore&OT- 

cinol. 

l-Methylcycfohexanol-5. 

Methylic alcohol. 
Methylmethylolheptanoneol. 

1: B-Methyl * sopropylcycfohexan ol - 5. 
Myiicylic alcohol. 

Myroxol. 

Naphthaquinol. 

Naphthol. 

Northebenol. 

Onocol (onocerin). 

OrcinoL 

Oxalyl-p-amidoplienol. 

Pentamethyl-A^cyclopentenol. 

Peonol. 

^Phenetididophenyldiliydroresor- 

cinol. 

Phenol. 

Phenylbenzamidoethylcarbinol. 


Alcohols and Phenols. See:— 
Phenylcarbiuol. 
Phenyldihydroresorcinol. 
Phenyldimethyldihydroresorcinol. 
Phcnylsulphone-ethylic alcohol, 
rhloroglucinol. 
Phloroglncinolazobenzene. 
Plithalyl-p-amidophenol. 

Physciol. 

Phytosterin. 

Picric acid. 
wo-Propylie alcohol. 

Pulegol. 

Pyrogallol. 

Quinhydrone. 

Qninol. 

Resacetophenone. 

Resorcinol. 

Rnfigallol. 

Safranol. 

Safrole. 

Salhydranilide. 

Saligenol. 

Styryldihydroresoreinol. 

Succinyl-p-amidophenol. 

Tartronyldi-p-amidophenol. 

Tetrethylquinol. 

Thebaol. 

Thehenol. 

Thymol. 

p-ToIuidinodimethyldiliydrorcsor- 

cinol. 

p-Toluidmophenyldihydroie&orcinol. 
o-Tolylsulphonethylic alcohol. 

1:2:3-Trihydroxy benzophenone. 

Trihydroxy-fer£-butyIainine. 

Trihydroxyflavone. 

Trihydroxynaphtbalene. 

Trihydroxyphenylenic bisulphide. 

Trimetbylcarhinol. 

Trimethylcatechol. 

Trimethylcycfahexanol. 

Trimethylresorcinol. 

Triphenylvinylic alcohol. 

Vanillin. 

Xylenol. 

Aldehyde, CvH n O*CHO, from green 
leaves (Cuetius and Reinke), A., 
ii, 584. 

CjoHjqO, from gutta-percha resin 
(Tassinaiu), A., i, 93. 

Aldehydes, use of, in photographic de¬ 
velopment (A. and L. Lumi&tle and 
Seyewetz), A., ii, 470. 
detection of, by colour tests (von 
Bitto), A,, ii, 468. 
the Schiff reaction for (Urbain). A., 
i, 245. 

Aldehydes. See also:— 

Acetaldehyde. 

Acetosalicyl. 

Acetylvanillin. 
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Aldehydes. See:— 

Anisaldehyde. 

^?-Azoxybenzaldehyde. 

Benzaldehyde. 

Benzaldchydedicail >oxylie and. 
^-Benzoylbenzaldehy do. 
190-Butaldeliyde. 
iso- Butyrylformaldchyde. 

Chloral. 

Cinnamaldehyde. 

Citraldehyde. 

Citronellaldeliyde. 

Crotonaldehyde. 

^-Cumenoxyacetaldehyde hydrate. 

^-(Jumylic aldehyde. 

Di-^obutaldehyde. 

Diethylamino-acetaldehyde. 

Dimethylammo-aeetaldehyde. 

DiosphenoL 

Ethylplienoxyacetaldeliydo hydrate. 
Formaldehyde. 

Furfuialdehyde. 

Geranaldchyde. 

Glycollic aldehyde. 

jp-Hydroxybenzaldehyde. 

j8-Hydroxy-5-metliylluifuialdehyde. 

Melilotaldehyde. 

Menthocitronellaldehyde. 

Mesilylaldehyde. 

Mothyl-o-cumaraldehyde. 

Mucophenoxybromic acid. 

Naphthoxyacetaldehyde hydrate. 

Parasalicyl. 

Pheuylacetaldehyde. 

Picrylsalicylaldehyde. 

Piperonal. 

Propaldehyde. 

/so-Propy 1 wo -butylacraldehyde (dc- 
cenoic aldehyde ). 

Salicylaldehyde, 

Suberic acid, dialdehydo of. 

Tiglie aldehyde. 
p-Tolualdohydo, 

m- and jp-Tolyloxyacotaldeliydcs. 
Valeialdehyde and ?.w-valcraldehyde. 
Vanillin. 

o-Xylonoxyacetaldohydo hydrate. 
Aldol, action of sodium on, alone, and in 
presence of benzoic chloride (Freer), 
A., i, 136. 

Aldoses, estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Komijn), A., ii, 466. 
a-Aldoximes, conversion of, into nitriles 
( Minunni and Vassalo), A,, i, 43. 
Algae, condition of the iodine in (Eschle), 
A., ii, 339. 

Alkali, estimation of, in soap (Waltke), 
A., ii, 195. 

carbonate, estimation of, in presence 
of caustic alkali (Lunge), A., ii, 285. 
carbonate solutions, geologic efficacy 
of (Hilgard), A., ii, 58. 


Alkali, caustic, estimation of, in presence 
of alkali carbonate (Lunge), A., 
285 ; (Freyss), A., ii, 591. 
soils. See Agricultural Chemistry. 
Alkalis, effects of, on electrotonic eui- 
rents of nerves (Waller), A., ii, 220. 
Alkaloid, C 8 H 15 N, derived from scopolme 
(Schmidt), A., i, 386. 
from “ douradinha,” the leaves oiPali- 
cowrca rigida (Santesson), A. ,i, 387. 
Alkaloids, the alums of (Orloff), A., 

i, 448. 

action of electric current on (Pom- 
merehne). A., i, 641. 
action of gallic acid on (de Coninck), 
A., i, 447. 

action of tannin on (de Coninck), 
A., i, 447. 

detection of, microscopically (Vadam), 
A., ii, 293. 

detection of, by their microcrystalline 
piecipitatcs (Vadam), A.,ii, 390. 
now reagent for (Jaavoroskt), A., 

ii, 610. 

Alkaloids. See also:— 

Acoiune and ^-Aconine. 

Aconitine and ^-Aconitine. 
Anhydroccgoniuo. 

Anhydrolnpinino. 

Arecoline. 

Argine. 

Atrascine. 

Atropine. 

Baptitoxine (eyt isitic). 

Borborine. 

Bulbocapnino. 

Buroine. 

Caffeine. 

Carpaine. 

Cephaelinc. 

Choline. 

Cicutine. 

Ciuchonidine. 

Cocaine. 

Codeine. 

Colchicine. 

Conicinc, 

Coniine and fso-Ooniine. 

Cory bulbi lie. 

Coiycavino. 

Coiydaline. 

Cotamiue. 

Creatine. 

Creatinine. 

Cuskhygrine. 

Cynoctonine. 

Cystisine {baptitoxine). 

Dehydrocorydalino. 

Dianhydrolupinine. 

Digitaline. 

Dihydxoarecoline. 

Dihydroecgonidine, 
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Alkaloids. See ■ 

Ecgonme. 

Emetine. 

Erythropleine. 

Eserine. 

Eucaine. 

Granatanine. 

Homati'opine. 

Hydras tine. 

Hydroeotamine. 

Hydrodicotamine. 

Hydrotropidine. 

Hyoscine. 

Hyoscyamine. 

iJr-Jaborine. 

Kolanine. 

Lapaconitine. 

Lnpanine. 

Lupinidine. 

Lupinine. 

Meroquinenine. 

MethyL-^morphine. 

Morphine and ^-Morphine. 
woNarcotine. 

Nicotine. 

Oxydimorphine. 

Oxysparteine. 

Pilocarpidine. 

Pilocarpine and ^-Pilocarpine. 
Fyro-^-aconitine. 

Quinine. 

Scopolamine. 

Scopoligenine. 

Scopoline. 

Septentrionaline. 

Sparteine. 

Strychnine. 

Thalleioquinine. 

Thebaine. 

Thebenine. 

Theobromine. 

Tropanine. 

Yeratrine. 

V eratrylpaoudaconine. 

Allantoin, occurrence of, in beet-juice 
(von Lippmann), A., ii, 118. 

Alloxan, action of methylamine sulphate 
on (Fischer), A., i, 268. 
condensation of, with o-phenylene- 
diamine and with 1:3:4-triamino- 
benzene (Hinsberg), A., i, 120,121. 
Alloxansexuicarbazide, and action of di¬ 
lute acids on (Bromberg), A., i, 181. 
Alloxuric bases, variations in amount of, 
in urine (Camereb), A., ii, 575. 
Alloys, microscopic structure of (Chabpy), 
A., ii, 406. 

Allylamine, preparation of (Del&pine), 
A., i, 394 ; (Gabriel and Eschen- 
bach), A., i, 395. 

action of methylic iodide on (Par- 
theil and von Broich), A., i, 263. 


?ffo-Allylamine (1 •emwopropvlenc), pre¬ 
paration of, and the action of acids, 
of carbon bisulphide and of sul¬ 
phurous acid on it (Gabriel and von 
Hirsch), A., i, 135. 
polymeride of (Gabriel and von 
Hirsch), A., i, 136. 

AllylfeiainolMotriazole (Freund and 
Schwarz), A., i, 125. 

Allyloyanamide, the alum of (Orloff), 
A., i, 448. 

m-Allylenetricarboxylic aeid (pi'opincne- 
tricarboxylie add), ethylic salt, 
hydrolysis of, and action of bromine 
on (Goldschmidt and Knotfer), A., 

i, 21. 

Allylic alcohol, ether, chloride, and bro¬ 
mide, heat evolved by the action 
of bromine on (Luginin and 
Klabckoff), A., ii, 475. 
action of thiocarhamide on (An- 
dreasch), A., i, 327. 
bromo- (Lespiead), A., i, 209. 
bromide, action of methylamine, 
dimethylamine and triethylamine 
on (Partheil and von Broich), 
A., i, 263. 

^bromide, action of trimethylamine 
on (Hartmann), A., i, 316. 
iodide, action of hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine on (Del^mne), A., 
i, 394. 

phosphate, and the action of barium 
hydroxide and of water on it (Cava¬ 
lier), A., i, 310. 

Allylphosphoric acid, from the action of 
heat on diallylphosphoric acid (Cava¬ 
lier), A., i, 310. 

Allylthiocarbamide, action of citraconic 
acid on (Andreasch), A., i, 327. 

Allylthiocarhimide, action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on (Gabriel and Esohen- 
baoh), A,, i, 895. 

AUylthiohydantoin-a-propionic acid( An- 
dreasch), A., i, 327. 

l-AUyltriazole-5-tHol (Freund and 
Schwarz), A., i, 125. 

Almaudine from Bavaria (Weinsciienk), 
A., ii, 413. 

from Massachusetts (Emerson), A., 
ii, 566. 

Alnoite from Sweden (Sahlbom), A., 

ii, 568. 

Aloes, estimation of aloin in (Schaefer), 
A., ii, 531. 

Aloin, condensation of, with formalde¬ 
hyde (Merck), A., i, 67. 
estimation of, in aloes (Schaefer), 
A., ii, 531. 

Alphylamine nitrates, behaviour of, to¬ 
wards acetic anhydride (Bamberger), 
A., i, 467. 
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Altaite fiom Butish Columbia (HorF 
mann), A , 1, 503 
fiom Pmma (Louis), A u, 409 
Alum, late of invasion of sugai by 
(Long), A , u, 547 

detection of, m Horn and biead (V4.N 
urr PiANCKrN) A , n, 602 
Alums, moleculai condition m aqueous 
solution of (Jonfs and Mackav), 
A , u, 396 

ciystallisation of supeisatuiated so 
lntions of (Osiwald), A , n, 309 
Alum water fiom Virginia (Smoot), A , 
u, 329 

Aluminium, spectrum of (Hemsyleoh), 
A, u, 534 

melting point of (Holman, Law 
UEN cr, and Bai r), A , u, 6 
commeicial, composition of (Haptldy 
and Ramvct), T, 547 P, 1897 
47, (Moissvn), A , u, 602 
action ot caibonic anhylnde and 
oxide on (Gun 17 and Masson), A 
u, 262 

action of solution of mei( unc (blonde 
m alcohol on (Hilly ra and 
CBooxrn), A , i, 235 
action of nitio&o A naphthol on 
(Burgass), A , h 163 
Aluminium alloys with coppei, melting 
point curve of (Lb CHAiELim), 
A, li, 204 

with coppei and silver, freezing 
points ot (Hi ycock. and Nfville), 
A, li, 245 

with 7inc, freezing points of (Hfy 
cock, and Neville), T , 389, P, 
1897, 61 

Aluminium amalgam (Biepnactu), A , 
u, 99 

action of on aqueous alcohol and acc tiL 
acid (Konowaloit) A , u, 374 
Aluminium salts, spectioscopic analysis 
ol (Hat in y and Lamac i ), T , 518 
P, 1897, 47 

Aluminium biomido, icacti n ot, uitli 
thion) 1 cliloildo (Bi sson), A n, 139 
clilondc, pupaiation ol (EsiArTs), 
A, li, 107 

ponodatc, nystallogi lpliy ol (Eakli ) 
A, u, 21 

oxide (alumina), composition of 
(HABiLr\ and RAMAcr), T, 517 
P, 1897,47 

nitiatc, ciystallogiaphy of (Eakii), 
A, li, 22 

phosphate,hydiated acid, fiom Queens 
land (SroKFs), A , u, 49 
separation ol feme phosphate fiom 
(Taruoi), A , n, 75 
oithosihcate, substitution derivatives 
ot (Clyrki), A, u, 51 


Aluminium silicotungstatc (WirUBOFr), 
A, n, 178 

sulphate, precipitation of dtxtnn and 
othei oigame substances by (La 
chaud) A , u, 445 
Ai ^Tnumrm organic compounds — 
Aluminium ethoxide (Hillyit and 
CrooKru), A , 1, 235 
mi thoxule, amyloxide, piopoxide, and 
?5opiopo\ide (Hillylp), a , i, 546 
Aluminium, estimation and separation 
of— 

analysis of commeicial (Handy), A, 
u, 191 

estimation of, in monozite sand 
(Glasbp), A , li, 191 
estimation of, m phosphates (Glad 
ding), A , n, 125, (Lasne), A, 
u, 191, 518 (von Gpubeb), A, 
n, 233 (LiNDrr) A , n, 602 
estimation ol sodium m commeicial 
(Handy), A , n, 192 
sopaiation ot cobalt fiom (PiNmuA), 
A , u, 387 

sepaiation of coppei and iron fiom 
(Handy), A , u, 191 
sepai ation of lion fiom (Goocm and 
Havens), A , n, 232 
separation of iron, chiommm, man 
ganese, zinc, nickel and cobalt fiom 
(Cushman), A , u, 518 
Aluminium minerals, genesis of (Lie 
bbich), A , n, 560 

and ores, composition of (Hai rLrY 
and Ramage), T , 538 , P , 1897, 
12 

Amalie acid, foimation of, from caffeine 
(Pommebbhnp), A , i, 641 
Amaronei See Tetiaphenylazine 
Amides, ciyoscopic deteimmation of the 
constitution ot (Lai hmann), A, 
l, 326 

giowth ot bactaia m (Bokorny), A , 
li, 380 

acid action of alkali hypochlnnti s and 
hypobiomitcs on (IIoogi wj i n and 
van Dobi), A , 1 , 23 
a< idyl (IlANr/s( h), A , i, 399, 400 
ot alkali metals, molting points of 
(riiirrRrFY), T, 470 
Amides See also — 

Acetamide 

p Acet imidophenoxyoi 11 tmlide 
m Acetamidophenylcaibamidc 
m Acetamidophonyloxamic acid 
Acetanilide 
4 Acctanisoilamide 
Acetanthianilic acid 
Acetobenzamide 
Acetobutyl o tolmdide 
Acetobutyranihde 
Acetodimethylamide 
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Amides. See:— 
Acetodiphenyl-o-amidobenzylcarb- 
amide. 

a-Aeetonaphthylcarbainide. 

Acetopalmitanilide. 

Acetoplxenetidide ( phenaectin ). 

A cetophenetoilam ide. 
Acetophenyl-o-aminobenzyl-^-tolyl- 
carbamide. 

Aceto-m-phenylenediamine. 

Ace topropionanil i de. 

Acetotartranilide. 

Acetotriaminobenzene. 

Acetovaleranilide. 

Acetoveratrolesulphonamide. 

7 -Acetylbutyramide. 

7 -Acetylbutyric-p-toluididc. 

Acetylmdonyldietbylcarbamide. 

7-Acetyl-8-phenylbutyTamide, anilide 
and methylamide. 

Acid, CaH 14 0-, amide of. 
Allylcyanamide. 

Allylthiocarbamide. 

Anthracenecarboxylamide. 

Anthranilic acid thiocarbamide. 

Anthraqninone-l-carboxylamide. 

Antipyrylcarbamide. 

Araehidamide. 

Asparagine. 

Benzamide. 

Benzanilide 
Benzene&ulpbonamide. 
Benzenesulphonanilide. 
Benzenesxdpho-p-toluidide. 
Benzenesulpho-m-xylidide. 
Benzobromamide. 
Benzodipbenyl-o-amidobenzylcarb- 
amide. 

Benzo-a-napbthylcarbamide. 

Benzo-phenyl-o-amidobenzyl-jp-tolyl- 

carbamide. 

B enzophenylcarbamide. 
^-Benzopbosphonamide. 
p- Benzophosphonanilide. 
Benzotolnidiae. 

Benzylcarbamide. 

^-iso-Butylpbenoxyacetamide. 

jp-wo-Butylphenoxyacetanilide. 

p- iso-Butylphenoxyacetotoluidide. 

iso-Butyiyl^isylbutyramide. 

Campholenamide. 

Campboramic acid. 
Camphometbylamic acid. 

Carbamide. 

Carbanilide. 

Carbometboxypropionobromamide. 

Carbonyldinrethane. 

Cerotamide. 

Cinnamamide. 


Amides. See:— 

Diacetanilide. 

Diacetophcnetoilamide. 

Dianisylcarbamido. 

^a-Diantipyrylthiocarbamide. 

Dibenzamide. 

Dibenzanilide. 
Dibenzylacetamide. ^ 
Dibenzylcyanacetamide. 
Dibenzyloxamide. 
Di-^-cumylcarbamide. 
Dicyandiamide. 

Di- epiby drinamide. 


Diethylcarbamide. 
Diethylcyanacetamide. 
si/wi-Diethylmalonamide. 
Diethylpbospbine-oxide-jp-benzanilide. 
Diformanilide. 

o-Dibydroxydipbenyloxamide. 
Dimetbylcyanacetamide. 
s 2 ^«--Dimethylmalonamide. 
Dimethylpbospbine- oxide-jp-benz- 
anilide. 

Dimethylpbtbalanilide. 
Dimethyltbiocarbamide. 
Dimethylthiophensulphona rnides. 
Dinaphthylcarbamides. 
Dinapbtbyloxamide. 
Diphenylaminobenzylcarbamide. 
Diphenylcarbamide. 
Dipbenylmalonamide. 
Diphenylphthalamide. 
Dipbenylthiocarbamide. 
Dipropylacetamide. 



Deoxybenzoincarboxylamide, 


Dnrenecarboxylamide. 
Ethenyldi-m-horaoanthranilic acid, 
amide of. 

Ethoxyphenylsuccinamic add. 
3-Ethoxy-l -phenyltriazole- 5-carboxyl- 
amide. 

o-Ethylbenzamide. 
o-Etbyl benzouroide. 
EtbyMenesuccinamide. 
o-Etbyltbiobcnzamide. 
Formacetanilidc, 

Formamide. 

Formanilide. 

Formoacetanilide. 

Formobenzanilide. 

Formobenzonesnlpbonanilide. 

Formobenz-o- and^-tolnidide. 

Fonnobntyranilide. 

Formo-o-nitranilide. 

Formopropionanilide. 

Formostearanilide. 

Formylnretbane. 

Geranamide. 

Hemipinamic add. 
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Amides. See:— 

Ilemipinobenzylamic aci<l. 
Hexahydro-iso-phonylacetamidc. 
ri/cZo-Hexanecarboxylamide. 
c^cZo-IIexylenecarbamido (hoxahydro- 
o-phenylenecarhaimdc). 
Hyarazothiodicarbonamide. 
a-Hydrindonyl-jS-carbamide. 
Hydroxydihydrocampholenamide. 
Hydroxycyc7oheptanecarboxylamido. 
Hydroxypropylallyltbiocarbamide. 
Hydroxy-iso-propylcarbamide. 
3-Hydroxyqmnoline-4-sulphonamide. 
j8-Lactylcarbamide. 

Maleamide. 

Malonamide. 

Malonyldiethylcarbamide. 

Melissamide. 

Mesitylacetamide. 

Mesitylformamide. 

o-Me thoxy toluenesulphonami de. 

Methoxyxylenesulphonamide. 

Methylacetanilide. 

Methylcarbamide. 
Methylenecarbaraide. 
Methylenediphenylacetamide. 
2'-Methylphenoniorpholine caibamide, 
phenylcarbam ide, and thiocarbamido 
and phenylthiocarbamide. 
Methylpimelic acid anilide. 

N aphthalenesulpkonamide.s. 

Naphthylcarbamides. 

Naphthylenedioxamide. 

Naphthylenoxamide. 

Naphthyloxamide. 

Nitramide. 

Oxamide. 

Oxanilidc. 

Palmitamide. 

Ptdmitic acid, chloramide of. 
Palmito-p-tolucneamide. 
Pentadecylearbamide. 
Pentaphenylbiguanidc. 

Phenoxyace tan Hide. 

?5o-Phenylacctamide. 

Phonylacetodimetliylamide. 

Phenylacetomotliylamido. 

Phenylacetopkenylacetamide. 

Pkenylallopkanic acid, 

Phenylaminobenzyl-p-tolylcarbamidc. 

Phenylcatbamic acid. 

Plxenylcarbamide. 

Phonyldiamylcaibamide. 

Phenyldibutylcarbamido. 

Phenyldiethylcarbamide. 

Pkenyldimothylcarbamide. 

Phenyldipropylcarbamide. 

m-Phenylenecarbamide. 

Phenylenedioxamic add. 

Phenylenedioxamide. 

o-Phenyleneoxamide. 

Phenylhydrazolhiodicarbonamide. 


Amides. See:— 

Phenyllactamide. 

Phonylmalonamide. 

Phenylmalonic acid, monamide and 
dianilide. 

Phenylmethylearbamide. 

Phenyl-o-nitrobenzylhydroxycarb- 

amide. 

Phenyloxamide. 

Phenylphosphinic acid, diamido and 
dianilide of. 

Phenylpbthalamide. 

Phenylpropiolamide. 

Phenylpropionodimethylamide. 

Plienylpropionometbylamide. 

Phenyl piopyl ketone anilide. 

Phenyl propyl ketone toluidides. 
Phenyl-jB-propylpipeiidinetliiocarb- 
amide. 

l-Phenylpyrazole-4 ■ 5-dicaiboxyl- 
amide. 

Phenylsuccinamide. 
Phenylsnlphonamic acid. 
Phenyltliioureidoben7yldiphenylcarb- 
amide. 

Phenylthiourcidobenzylphenyl-^-tolyl- 

carbamidc. 

Phenyltolylcarbamide. 

o-Phenylureidobenzyldiphenylcarb- 

amiae. 

Phenylureidobenzylphenyl-jp-tolyl- 

carbamide. 

Phthalo-jS-bromodiethylamide. 
Phthaloethylvinylamide. 
Phthalophenylamic acid. 
Phthalophenyldiamide. 

Phthalamide. 

Phthalonilide. 

Phthalo-^-cumidide. 

Piperonylamide. 

4-Propoxy-??i-xylenc-6-&ulphonainide. 

Stearanilide. 

Stearo-p-toluencamide. 

Steal o-m-xylencamidc. 

Snccinamide. 

Succinanilido. 

Succinobenzylamic acid. 
Succinodibromodiamidc. 
Succinophonylamic acid. 

| o-Sulphobenzanilide. 

Tartar-j3-naphthylamid e, 
Tetracetamidobenzene. 
Tetracetethylenediphenylcne-p- 
tctramidc. 

I Tetraphenylcarbamidc. 

Thiocarbamide. 

I w-Tolnenesulphonamido. 

1 m-Tolnene&nlphonanilide. 

, wi-Toluenesulphontoluidide. 

• Tolyleneoxamide. 

o-Tolylphosphinous anilide. 
^-Tolylphosphonamide, 
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Amides. See 
jp-Tolylphospliondiamide. 
^-Tolylphosphondianilide. 
2 >-Tolylpliosphontoluidides. 
p-Tolylsulphamic acid. 
Triacetamidobenzene. 
Triacetamidophenol. 

Trianilid o - cumy 1 plios phonium 
hydroxide. 

Tribenzaimdotriethylamine. 
Uramidophenyloxamie acid. 
Yeratrolsulphonamide. 
Yeratrolsulphonanilide. 

AmiAines, mixed, tautomeiism of (von 
Peohmann), A., i, 515. 

Amine, C?H 13 ‘NH 2 , from Caucasian 
naphtha (Markownikoff), A., 
i, 329. 

C 9 H 18 N0 3 or C 0 H 12 NO 3 , formed by 
xedncing o-nitrophenoxyacetone 
(Stoeemeb and Brockerof), A., 
i, 473. 

C 16 H ?6 N 2 O s C 1 2 , obtained by the 
action of amylamine on the oxide of 
dichlorodimethoxyquinoldibenzoate 
(Jackson and Torrey), A., 
i, 272. 

from hydroalantolaetonitrile (Bredt 
and KallenV A., i, 155. 
occurrence of an, in sugar-cane 
(Beeson), A., ii, 584. 

Amines, growth of bacteria in (Bokorny), 
A., ii, 380. 

separation of a mixture of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary (Gassmann), 
A., ii, 81. 

Amines, aromatic, action of sulphur 
bromide on (Edinger), A., i, 103, 
204. 

condensation of, with hydrols (Prttd- 
’homme), A., i, 353. 

Amines, fatty, preparation of (Trillat), 
A., l, 211. 

Amines. See also:— 

Allylamine and iso-Allylamine. 
Amygdalylmethyltriaccionealkamine. 
Amylaminohydroxyquinone. 
iso-Amylideneamine. 

Aniline. 

Anilinotoluenes. 

Auisidine. 

Anthranilic acid. 

Asparagine. 

Bcnzaldehydedicarboxylic-acid-a- 

naphthylamine. 

Benzylallylamine. 

Beuzylamine. 

Benzyl&oamylamine. 

Beuzylaniline. 

Benzyl-azo-a-benzylnaphthylamine. 

Benzylethylamine. 

j3-Benzylhydroxylamine. 


| Amin es. See :— 

Benzylidenephenylhydroxylamine. 

Benzylidenetolylhydroxylamine. 

Benzylidene-p-xylylhydroxylamine. 

Benzylmethylamine. 

Benzylpropylamine. 

Bis-benzylallylamine. 

Bis-benzyl-wo-amylamine. 

Bis-benzylaniline. 

Bis-benzylethylamine. 

Bis-benzylhydroxylamine. 

Bis-benzylmethylamine. 

Bis-benzylpropylamine. 

Bntylamine and fer£-Butylamine. 
m-Butyl-o-toluidine. 
Camphenylnitramine 
Camphylamine. 

Carvylamine. 

Chrysanisic acid. 

Comenylamidine. 

Dianisidine. 

Dibenzylamine. 

jB-Dibenzylethylamine. 

Diisobutylamine. 

Diethylamine. 

Diethylethylenediamine. 

Diethylidenedianiline. 

Dimethylallylamine. 

Dimethylamine. 

Dimethylaniline. 

Dimethylhydroxyethylamine. 

Dimethylmtramine, 

Diphenanthrylamine. 

Diphenoxydiethylamine. 

Diphenylamine. 

Diphenylcyanovinylamine. 

Diphenylcyanovinylmethylamine. 

Diphe tiyldisulphonediethylamine. 

Diphenylmethylamine. 

Diphenyltetraminobenzene. 

7t-Di-7n-tolylpiperazine. 

Ethenyldianthranilic acid. 

Ethylamine. 

Ethylbutyltolmdinc. 

Ethyldiethylidenediamine. 

Ethylenoanilino. 

Ethylenediamine. 

Ethylenedibenzylidenediphenylene- 

27-tetramine. 

Ethylenedibenzylidenedi-o-tolylene- 

jp-tetramine. 

Etliylenediphenylene-p-totramine. 

Ethylenedisalicylidenediphenyleue- 

jp-tetramine. 

Ethylenetolnidines. 
Ethyleneditolylenetetramines. 
jS-Ethylhydroxylamine. 
Ethylidenedianiline. 
Ethyl-p-toluidine. 
Hexahydro-o-pbenylenediamine 
(cyclohexane, o-diamino -). 
Hexamethylenetetramine. 
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Amines. See:— 

Hydroxyetliylamine (ammocthylic 
alcohol ). 

Hydroxyhydromcnthonylaminc. 

Menthonylamine. 

Menthylamine. 

Mcthylallylamine. 

Methylallylnitramine. 

Methylamine. 

Methylbutylamine. 

Methyldiallylamiuc. 

Methy lhy droxy ethylamine. 

Methy lhy droxylamine. 
Methyluitraminc. 

Mcthylphenomorpholine nitrosamine. 
Methyl-jp-toluidine. 
j8-Naphtholazobenzylaniline. 
j8-N aphtholazobenzylphenylnitros- 
amine. 

a- and jS-Naphthylamines. 
j8-Naphtliylazobenzyl-o-tolyliutio&- 
aminc. 

/8-Naphthylmethylamine. 

Pentadecylamine. 

Phenacylaniline. 

Phenacylnaphthylamines, a and 0. 
Phenacyl-^-phenetidine. 
Phenacyl-os-wz-xylidine. 
Phenethylamine. 

Phenetidine. 

Phenoxyethylamine hydrochloride. 
Phenylcyanovinylan iline. 

p- Ph^ylenediamine. ^ 
Phenylethylamine. 
Phenylbydrazino-aceiodimetbyl-^- 
pbenylenediamine. 
Phenylhydroxylamine. 
Phenylmetbylnitramino. 
Phthalylhydroxylamine. 

Piperidine. 

Propylamine and -propylamine. 
Propylhydroxylamino and /3-wo- 
propylliydroxylamine. 
Tetramethylethylonediamino. 
Toluidines, 

^-Tolylazo-a-naphthylammc. 

jp-Tolylhydroxylamine. 

^p-Tolyl metbylnitramine, 
jp-Tolylnitramine. 

Trietbylamine. 

Triformalethylamine. 

Triformalmethylamino. 

Triformalpropylarainc. 

Tribydroxytertiarybutylamine. 

Trimethylamine. 

Trimethyltrimethylenetriamine. 

Triphtbalyltri-iminotrietliylamine. 

Xylenoxyethylamine. 

1:8:4-Xylenoxyethylanilinc. 
m-Xylidine. 


Amines. See:— 

M-Xylylhydroxylatuinc. 
« 2 />/^Aminobenzeneindone. See Safran- 
inone. 

Amino-compounds, formation of (Luc), 
A., i, 331. 

Amino-derivatives. See under:— 
Acetamide. 

Acetic acid. 

a-Acetoacetylpyridine. 

Acetoacetylquinoline. 

Acetophenone. 

Acetophenoneoxime. 

Acetophenonepinacone. 

Anisic acid. 

Anthragallol. 

Anthraquinone. 

Antlirarnfin. 

Antipyrine, 

Arachidic acid. 

Azimidobenzene. 

Azobeuzene. 

Benzaldeliyde. 

Benzene. 

Bcnzeneazimide 
Benzenc&nlphonic acid. 
Benzene&ulpho- ?tt-xylidide. 
Benzenylphonyleneamidine. 
Benzhydrol. 

Benzoic acid. 

Benzy lisoamy 1 amine. 

Benzylaniline. 

Benzyl-o-anisldine. 

Benzylic alcohol. 

Benzylic bisuli>hide. 

Benzylic mercaptan. 

Benzylic methylic sulphide. 
Benzylidene-wi-hydroxylaminobonzoic 
add. 

Benzyl-p-phenylenediamine. 

Benzyltetrahydroquinazoline. 

Benzylthiotetrahydroquinazoline. 

Bis-benzylhydroxylamine. 

Butyltoluidine. 

Oampliolio acid. 

Camphor. 

Carbazolc. 

Carbomethoxypropionobromainidc. 
Cerotic acid. 

Cinnamamidc. 

o-Oresol, 

Diazobonzene. 

Diazophenylosotiiazole. 

Dibenzylamine. 

Dibenzylidencphenylo&otriazole. 
p Dietnylaminobenzoic chloride. 
Dihydrocampholenolactones. 
Dihydroxyanthraquinono. 

4:6-Dihydroxy-2-motliylpyridine. 
Dihydroxynaphthalene. 
Dimethoxydiphenylamine. 
m - Dim ethy lamin oplienol. 
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Amino-derivatives. Seo under:— 
Dimetkylanilineozophenylosoti iazole. 
3:7-Dimethylpuune. 
Dimethylquinoline. 
Dimethylquinoxaline. 

Dioxypurine. 

Diphenic acid. 

Diphenyl. 

aos-Diphenylbenzylic sulphide. 
Diphenyldisulphonediethylamine. 
Diphenyletliylenedisulphone. 
Diphenylic sulphide. 

1:5-Diphenyloxytriazole. 

2 * 6-DiphenylpyridIne. 

2': 3'-Diphen$qninoxaline. 
Dracoablan. 

Ethoxynaphthalene. 
o-Ethylbeuzoic acid. 
Ethylenedicarboxylic acid. 

Ethyhc alcohol. 
Ethylidenesuccinamide. 

GlyceroL 

Gnanazylbenzene. 

G uanidin e. 

Hemipinic acid. 
cydo-Hexane. 

Hexanesulphonic acid. 

Hydrindene. 
a-Hydrindone. 
2-Hydroxyacetopheiione. 
Hydroxybenzoic acid. 
2-Hydioxybenzophenone. 
Hydroxynaphthalenesulphonic acid. 
Hydroxyphenylbenzyltetrahydro- 
quinazoline. 

Hydroxyphenylosotriazole. 

2-Hydroxyphenyl-p-tolylketone. 

3'-Hydroxyquinoline-2'-earboxylic 

acid. 

Hydroxyxylene. 

Lauronic acid. 

Melissic acid. 

Methenedioxyaminobenzene. 

Methoxydiphenylamines. 

Methoxynaphthalone. 

Methyloneacetoacetic acid. 

Methyleneacetylacetone. 

Methylheptano. 

Methyl hexyl ketone. 

Methylphcnomorpholine. 

Methylphthalide. 

7-Methylpuiine. 
Naphtlialenesulphonic acid. 
Naphthaquinols. 

£-NaphthoL 

Naphthylazohydroxyphenylosotii- 

azole. 

Orcinol. 

Orcinol methyl ether. 
Oxdylglycocine. 
Pentamethyletbylcydopen tane. 
Phenetoil, 


Amino-derivatives. See under:— 
Phenol. 

Phenoxyacetanilide. 

Pheuoxyacetic acid. 
Phenylbenzyltetiahydroquinazoline. 
Phenyl-o-benzyl-p-tolylcarbamide. 
Phenylcarbamide. 

Phenyl-m-diazine. 

Phenyldihydroquinazoline. 

Phenylditnienyl-m-ethane. 

Phenylene-ethenylamidine. 

Pheuyleneiminodinitiotoluene. 

Phenyl ethyl ketone. 

Phenylguamdine. 

Phenylic bromethylic thioether. 
Phenylic ether. 

Phenylic ethylenic thioether. 

Phenylic sulphide. 

Phenylosotnazole. 
Phenylosotriazolesulphonic add. 
Phenyloxamic acid. 

Phenylphosphinic add. 
Phenylsulpnone-ethylic alcohol. 
Phenyltetrahydroquinazoline. 
Phenyl-p-tolylcarbinol. 

Propylene. 

aeq-Propyleneglycol. 

Pyridine. 

Quinonebenzoic acid. 

Quin one-fas-cmnamic acid. 
Quinoneimide. 

Succinic acid. 

Tetramethyldiaminotriphenyl- 

methane. 

Tertraplienylazine. 

Tetraphenylethane. 

Tetrazole. 

Thiotriazole. 

jp-Tolylguanidinc. 

o- and jp-Tolylphosphonic acids. 

Trimethylcydohexane. 

Trimcthylpipeiidine. 

Yeratric acid. 

Veratrole. 
m- and p-Xylenes. 

Ammonia, production of, fioiu vegetable 
substances (Br£al), A., ii, 584. 
decomposition of, by clectiical oscil¬ 
lations (dk HEMrriNNB), A., ii, 303. 
electrolysis ot solutions of, in presence 
of salts (LohANXTbCH and Jovri- 
bcnrr&CH), A., ii, 25. 
deviation of, from Boyle’s law (Ledtjc), 
A., ii, 134. 

freeing from arsenic (Habbrmann), 
A., ii, 384. 

estimation of, in animal tissues 
(Nencki and Zaleski), A., ii, 343. 
estimation of, in manures (Bottohee), 
A., ii, 157. 

estimation of, in toxicology (Vitali), 
A., ii, 281. 
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Ammonia, separation of trimethylamine 
from (Fleck), A., ii, 168. 

Ammonium salts, expansion during the 
dissolution of (Schiff and Mon- 
sacchi), A., ii, 90. 

isomorphous relations of (Kkick- 
meyer), A., ii, 18. 
nutritive value for fungi of various 
(Nakamura), A., ii, 276. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Ammonium thioarsenate (Weinlahd 
and Rumpf), A., ii, 258. 
pyrothioarsenothiomolybdate (Wein- 
land and Sommer), A., ii, 556. 
bromide, electrolytic conductivity of 
methylic alcoholic solutions of 
(Zelinsky and Krapiwin), A., ii, 5. 
chloride, freezing point and concen¬ 
tration of the saturated aqueous 
solution of (de Coppet), A., 
ii, 305. 

and potassium chloride, bromides 
and sulphates, solubility of iso¬ 
morphous mixtures of (Four), 
A., ii, 480. 

potassium and sodium chromates 
(Zehenter), A., ii, 322. 
difluoroxyiodate (Weinland and 
Lauenstein), A., ii, 312. 
iodatc, crystallography of (Eakle), 
A., ii, 22. 

periodate, crystallography of (Eakle), 
A., ii, 21. 

iodide,* refractive power of, when dis¬ 
solved in ethylic alcohol (Glad¬ 
stone and Hibbert), T., 827 ; 
P., 1897, 142. 

electrolytic conductivity of me¬ 
thylic alcoholic solutions of 
(Zelensky and Krapiwin), A., 
ii, 5. 

electrolytic dissociation of, in 
acetone solution (Carrara), A., 
ii, 472. 

tri- iodide, preparation of (Wheeleb, 
Barnes and Pratt), A., i, 559. 
niangauimolybdato (PjSohard), A., 
ii, 498. 

sulphomolybdates, and octomolybdato 
(Rosenheim), A., ii, 497. 
nitrate, freezing point and concen¬ 
tration of the saturated aqueous 
solution of (de Coppet), A., 
ii, 305. 

aotion of, on the growth of 
Aspergillus nigw (Tanret), A., 
ii, 338. 

action of Aspergillus niger on 
(Wehmer), A., ii, 423. 
nitrite, from nitrogen and water 
(Loranitsch and Jovitsohitsoh), 
A., i, 179. 


Ammonium hyponitrite (Hantzsch and 
Kaufmann), A., ii, 26. 
hydrogen phosphato, refractive powers 
of solid and dissolved (Gladstone 
and Hibbert), T., 824. 
tetrametaphosphimato (Stokes), A., 
ii, 95. 

triinetapho&phimate (Stokes), A., 
ii, 28. 

silicotungstates (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 174. 

sulphate, freezing point and concentra¬ 
tion of the saturated aqueous solu¬ 
tion of (de Coppet), A., ii, 305. 
sulphide, freeing from arsenic (Haber- 
MANN), A., ii, 384. 

hydrosulphide, dissociation pressure 
and heat of dissociation of (Walker 
and Lumsden), T., 432 ; P., 1897, 
48. 

zircouodocatungstatc (Hallopeau), 
A., ii, 498. 

Ammonium salts, organic:— 
cyanate, heat of formation of carb¬ 
amide from (Berthelot), A., 
ii, 8. 

cyanide, from the action of ammonia 
on charcoal (Lance), A., i, 390. 
ferricyanide (Tabugi), A., i, 2. 
succinate, the value of, as a plant 
nutrient (Nakamura), A., ii, 276. 
tartrate, action of Aspergillus niger on 
(Wehmer), A., ii, 423. 

Amorphoplialliis Konjah> occurrence of 
inannan in (Tsukamoto), A., ii, 275. 

AmorphopJiaUus Rivicri , principles of 
(Chauliaguet, Hubert and Heim) 
A., i, 578. 

Amphiboles, constitution of (Clarke), 
A., ii, 52. 

See also Hornblende, &c. 

Amygdalylmethyltriacetonealhamine 
(Merling), A., i, 499. 

iso-Amylacetone, oxime of, and reduction 
of (Beur-Bregowhki), A., i, 459. 

Amylaoetylene. See Hei>tinone. 

Amylaldehyde. See Valoraldehyde. 

wo-Amylamino-acetone and its jiicrate 
and hydrochloride ; action of potas¬ 
sium thiocyanate on the latter (Bbhr* 
Boegowski), A., i, 459. 

Amylaminohydroxyquinone, ifa'chlor- 
(Jaokson and Torrey), A., i, 272. 

Amylene, from action of heat on hexane 
(Haber and Samoylowioz), A., 
i, 308. 

B-fro-Amylene (triviethylcthylenc) action 
of heat on (Haber), A., i, 306. 
action of hydrochloric acid and of 
teitiary amylic chloride and zinc 
chloride on (Kondakoff), A., 
i, 210. 
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iso-Amylic alcohol, dielectric conbtant of, ' 
at low temperatures (Abegg), A., 1 
ii, 240. 

electrolytic conductivity of solutions 
of salts in (Cattaneo), A., ii, 537. 
action of chromic acid on (Reyoh- 
leb), A., i, 549. 

i-Amylic alcohol (tiobutylcarbinol), dis¬ 
covery of (Pasteub Leot.), T., 705. 
Amylic alcohol (scc-butylcarbinol, mc- 
tkylcthylcarb incarbinol) racemisation 
of (Frankland and Price), T., 255. 
iodide of, action of alcoholic potash on 
(Kondakoff), A., i, 211. 
tcrt- Amylic alcohol {dimethylcthylcarb- 
mol) (Ipatieff and von Wittorf), 
A., i, 233. 

action of sulphuric or oxalic acid on 
(Kondakoff), A., i, 210. 
see-Amylic chloride, rotatory power and 
dispersion of (Guye and Melikian), 
A., a, 198. 

Amylic iodide, action of alcoholic 
potash on (Kondakoff), A., i, 210. 
iso-Amylideneamine, refractive power 
and dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 
Amylphenylhydrazones of sugars (van 
Eokenstein and de Brtjyn), A., 
i, 41. 

Anacyclus pyreihrum Dec ., active prin¬ 
ciple of Ihe root of (Sohneegans), A., 
i, 485. 

Anaemia, excretion of chlorides during 
(Moraczewski), A., ii, 64. 

Analcite, constitution of (Lemeeile), 
A., ii, 507. 

Analcite-diabase from California (Fair¬ 
banks), A., ii, 55. 

Analysis, organic-, combustion boat with 
partitions for (Murmann), A., 
ii, 464. 

by means of the Berthelot bomb 
(Hempel), A., ii, 189 ; (Zuntz and 
Fbentzel, A., ii, 231; (Kroeker), 
A., ii, 284. 

estimation of carbon and nitrogen 
by a wet method (Frxtsch), A., 
ii, 124. 

estimation of nitrogen in (Leonard), 
A., ii, 343. 

simultaneous estimation of carbon, 
hydrogen, sulphur, and halogens in 
(Dennstedt), A., ii, 432. 
detection of halogens in (Kastle and 
Beatty), A., ii, 430. 
separation of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine in (Jannasch and Kolitz), 
A., ii, 594. 

Andalusite, constitution of (Clarke), 
A., ii, 51. 

Anderson’s reaction (Werner and 
Fasssenber), A., i, 631. 


SUBJECTS. 

Andesites, augite-, from Asia Minor 
(Washington), A., ii, 216. 

Andradite from Ontario (Harrington), 
A., ii, 415. 

Andropogon Schoenantkm , oil from 
(pctlmarosa oil) (Gildemeister and 
Stephan), A., i, 81; (Barrier and 
Bouveault), A., i, 359. 

Anethoil, preparation of (Moureu and 
Chahvet), A., i, 403. 
from bitter fennel oil (Tardy), A., 

i, 578. 

refractive powers of mixtures of carbon 
bisulphide with (Zecchini), A., 

ii, 470. 

polymerisation of (Grimaux) A., i, 403. 
action of hydrogen chloride on 
(Grimaux), A., i, 403. 
dichloride (Darzens), A., i, 558. 
Anethoil, chlor-, and its dibromide and 
dichloride (Darzens), A., i, 558. 
Angelica, essential oil of, compounds 
from (Giordani), A., i, 80. 
Anhydracetonebeuzil and the action of 
acetic anhydride on it (Japp and Lan¬ 
der), T., 130 ; P., 1896, 107. 
Anhydraeetonebenzilcarboxylic aeid 
(Japp and Lander), T., 140 ; P., 1896, 
107. 

Anhydracetophenonebenzil. See Di- 
benzoylcinnamene. 

Anhydrides, new method of preparing 
(Oddo and Manuelli), A., i, 180. 
Aiihydrides. See also:— 
Acetylcinchlolonponic anhydride. 
Aeetylleuponic anhydride. 
Benzenylamidoximebutyric anhydr¬ 
ide. 

Camphandioie anhydride. 

Campholic anhydride. 

Camphoric anhydride. 
Camphotricarboxylic anhydride. 
Caronic anhydride. 

£-Coccinic anhydride. 

Dicamphandioic anhydride. 
Diethoxyphthalic anhydride. 

3:5-Dimethoxyphthalic anhydiide. 
ajS-Dimetliylglutaric anhydride. 
Diphenylmaleic anhydride. 
Ethenyldianthranilic anhydride. 
Ethenyldi-?R-homoantliranilic anhy¬ 
dride. 

Hydroxycerotic anhydride. 
a-Hydroxysantonic anhydride. 
Levulinic anhydride. 

Maleic acid-aluoxime anhydride. 
Maleic anhydride. 

Malic anhydride. 

Melilotic anhydride. 
5-Methoxyphthalic anhydride. 
Mucochloroxime anhydride. 

N aphthylmethylcnephthalide. 
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Anhydrides. See 
Phthalic anhydride. 
iso- Propylsuccinic anhydride, 
ttedanolide. 

Stearic anhydride. 

Sulphoearaphoric anhydride. 
iw-Trimethylglutaconic anhydride. 
Trimethylglutarrc anhydride. 

Anhydrite from Ontario (Nicol), A., 
ii, 147. 

Anhydroalloxansemicarhazide (Brom¬ 
berg), A., i, 181. 

Anhydrobaptigenetin,diacetyl derivative 
of (Gorter), A., i, 628. 

a-AnhydrobenziUevnlinic acid, its ba¬ 
rium salt, and the action of hydroxyl- 
amine on (Japp and Murray), T., 
146 ; P., 1896, 146. 

a - and jS-Anhydrobenzillevulinic acids, 
action of permanganate on (Japp and 
Murray), T., 148. 

/3-AnhydrobenziUevulolactone (Japp and 
Murray), T., 148 ; P., 1896, 146. 

i - Anhydrocamphoronic acid (Perkin 
and Thorpe), T., 1191 ; P., 1896, 
78. 

Anhydrocapraric acid (Hesse), A., 
i, 681. 

Anhydrodimethylalloxansemicarbazide, 
and the action of aqueous alkalis on 
(Bromberg), A., i, 181 . 

Ahhydroecgonine, reduction of (Willh- 
tatter), A., i, 384. 

Anhydrolnpinine (Be rend), A., i, 645. 

Anhydro-oxalaconitic acid, triethylic 
salt (Kuiiemann and Hemmy), T., 
886 ; 1\, 1897, 64. 

Anhydro-jQ^oximido-o-nitrobenzoyloxalic 
acid and its diphenylhydrazone 
(Reirseut), A., i, 418. 

Aniline (p/iemf!ainine)j specific heat of 
(Sen lamp), A., ii, 6. 
heat of combustion of (Stohmann 
and IIaussmann), A., ii, 360. 
heat of evaporation of (Marshall), 
A., ii, 244. 

freezing points of dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Wildermann), T., 800; 
P., 1897, 139. 

freezing points of solutions, in naph¬ 
thalene and benzene, of derivatives of 
(Auwers), A., ii, 476. 
as a solvent in cryoscopic determina¬ 
tions (Ampola and Rimatori), A., 
ii, 306. 

action of infusion of Russula d&lica on 
(Bourquelot), A., ii, 66. 
condensation product of, with formo- 
toluidide, and its platmocldoride 
(Walther), A., i, 242. 
action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
(Gilpin), A., i, 464. 

VOL. LXXU. il. 


Aniline (phenylamuie), action of soda- 
mide on (Titherley), T., 464 ; P., 
1897, 45. 

diazotisation of, in presence of insuf¬ 
ficient acid (Altscuul), A., i, 217. 
diazotisation of, by silver nitrite (von 
Niementowski and von Roszkow- 
ski), A., i, 341. 

oxidation of, by chromic acid (Collie), 
T., 1022. 

compounds of, with zinc and cadmium 
chlorides, chromides, and iodides 
(Tombbok), A., i, 463. 
salts, conductivity of (von Niemen¬ 
towski and von Roszkowski), A., 
i, 340. 

behaviour of hydrochlorides of halo¬ 
gen derivatives of, towards amylic 
nitrite (Hirsch), A., i, 407. 

Aniline, 2:4:6-^brom- (Wegrchei- 
der). A., i, 476. 

action of hydrochloric acid and oi cu¬ 
prous chloride on ( Wegscheider), 
A., i, 557. 

p-chlor-, preparation of (Kehrmann 
and Bauer), A., i, 27. 

2:4:6-£r£chlor-, action of hydro- 
bromic acid on (Wegscheider), A., 

i, 557, 558. 

3:2:4:6-chloroifnbrom- (Wegschei¬ 
der), A., i, 476. 

3:4:6-chlorodmitro- (Nibtzki and 
Sohedler), A., i, 465. 
o-nitro-, condensation of, with o-nitro- 
benzylic chloride (Paal and Krom- 
schroder), A., i, 115. 
m-nitro-, preparation of (Nietzki and 
Helbaoh), A., i, 26. 
o-p-di nitro- (Bradley and Kniffen), 
A., i, 243. 

Aniline-bine, electrical convection of, in 
solutions (Pioton and Linder), T., 
571. 

detection of, in bread (Violettb), A., 

ii, 295. 

Aniline~?i~phenylphosphinic acid, and its 
phenylicsalt (MicHAELisand Junker), 
A., i, 48. 

Aniline-9-sttlpbonic acid, preparation of 
(Nietzki and Helbaoh), A., i, 26. 

Aniline-4-sulphonic acid, 3-nitro-, prepa¬ 
ration of, and its potassium salt 
(Nietzki and Helbaoh), A., i, 26. 

Aniline-w-tolylphosphonio acid and its 
salts (Miohaelis and Glaubitz), A., 
i, 147. 

Anilino-4-acetoacetylquinoline and its 
salts (Weidel), A., i, 104. 

a-Amlinoarachidic acid and its anilide 
(Baozewski), A., i, 12. 

Axrilinobenzylacetoacetic acid, cthylic 
salt (Son iff and Bkrtini), A., i, 293, 

49 
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Anilinocitraconanil (Ansciiii i z and 1 
Meyerfrlu), A., i, 366. 

JB-Amlinodicarboxyglutaric acid and its j 
hydrochloride (CiuruzEiT), A., i, 532. | 

4:3:5 Anilinodinitrobenzoic acid and its I 
sodium and ethylic balls, and the | 
coloured compounds obtained by action 
of alcoholic sodium ethoxide on it 
(Jackson and Ittner), A , i, 238, 
332. 

4:3: 5-Amlinotfa'nitrotoluene and its fn- 
bromo- and nitroso-derivatives, and the 
coloured compounds obtained by action 
of alcoholic sodium ethoxide on them 
(Jackson and ItpnciO, A., i, 238, 332. 

Anilinodiphenylpyrroline (Knorr and 
Schmidt), A., i, 66 

1- Anilino-2:5-diphenylpyrroline-3:4-di- 
carboxylic acid and its othylic salt 
(Knorr), A., i, 64; (Knorr and 
Schmidt), A., i, 66. 

Anilinodiphenylthiobiazoline and its 
hydrochloride (Busch and Bidder), 
A., l, 381. 

Anilinoethylenedicarboxylic acid,ethylie 
salt of (Guthzbit), A., i, 532. 
identity of, with ethylic anilino- 
methylenemalonate (Claisen and 
Hasse), A., i, 596. 

Anilinofurfuryldihydrorn < tinol (Vor- 
lander and Erig), A., i, 276. 

y-Anilinoeycfohexanecarboxylic acid, 

2:4-dinitro- and its ethylic salt (Em- 
horn and Bull), A , i, 346. 

Anilinomaleindianil, chlor- (Anschutz 
and Beavis), A., i, 365. 

Anilinomalein-^-tolil, chlor- (ANbCHUTZ 
and Guenther), A., i, 365. 

Anilinomalonic acid, ethylic salt, and 
the action of mercuric oxide on it 
(Curtiss), A., i, 556. 

2- Anilino*4-methyl-2-dimethylpenthi- 
azoline [n-phcnyUicxyUa-^-thiocarl- 
amide) and its salts (Kahan), A., 
i, 495. 

Anilinomethylenemalonic acid. Sec 
Anilinoethylenedicarboxylic acid. 

2'-Anilino-3'-phenyldihydroquiiiazol- 
one-4 (McCoy), A., i, 490. 

AniHnophenyldihydroresorcinol (Vok- 
lander). A., i, 273. 

Anilinophenyldihydroresorcylic acidand 
its ethylic salt, nitrile and the dioxime 
of the latter (Voelandbr), A., i, 273. 

2': 2': 3-Anilinophenylmethyldihetohy- 
drindene (Blank), A., i, 61. 

drochloride (Busch and* Bidder, A., 
i, 381. 

Anilinophenyl-wi-nitrophenylthiobi- 
azoline and its hydrochloride (Busch 
and Bidder), A., i, 381. 


2'-Anilino-3'-phenyl-4'-phenyliminodi- 
hydroquinazoline (MK'oy), A., i, 490. 

Anilinophenylstyrylthiohiazolixie and its 
hydrochloride (Busch and Bidder) A., 
i, 383. 

Amlin o w,orosindone(FiscHER and He it), 
A., i, 171. 

Anilimmorosinduline and its salts (Fis- 
cnER and Hepp), A., i, 171. 

Anilinothiobiazole and its acetyl, 
benzoyl, ^rinitro-, and nitroso-deriva- 
tives (v. Pechmann and Nold), A., 
i, 122. 

7 -Anilinotiglolactam. See a-Methyl-y- 
anili n crotonolactam. 

Anilinovanillin (Gassmann), A., i, 343. 

Animal liquids, estimation of sugar in 
(Riegler), A., ii, 354. 

Animal organs, estimation of fats, fatty 
acids, soaps, and cholesterol in (Dor- 
meyer), A., ii, 195. 

Anisaldehyde, from bitter fennel oil 
(Tardy), A., i, 578. , 

Anisal dehydetrimethylenethionamic 
acid (Michaelis and Graentz), A., 
i, 395. 

a-Anisaldoxime, behaviour of benzoyl 
derivative of, to waids hydrogen chloride 
(Minunni and Vassalo), A., i, 43. 

Anisic acetone from bitter fennel oil 
(Tardy), A., i, 578. 

Anisic acid from the hydrolysis of apige- 
nin dimethyl ether (Perkin), T., 
814; P., 1897,138. 
m-amino-, and m-ehlor-, and their 
methylic salts (Auweiis), A., i, 477. 
dmitro-, coloured compound obtained 
by action of alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide on (Jackson and Ittner), 
A., i, 332, 333. 

o-Anisidine, condensation of, with o-nitro- 
benzylic chloride (Paal and Poller), 
A., i, 116. 

^Anisidine, 3-nitro-, preparation of 
(Reverdin), A., i, 27. 
and its condensation with pyruvic 
acid (II ins berg), A., i, 120. 

o-Anisidinew/?? diazosulphonic acid, salts 
of (Hantsch and Sciimiedel), A., 
i, 185. 

Anisoil (phniyl methyl azide), o-brom- 
and o-chlor- (Hostmann), A., i, 475. 
4-brom-, and 4-chlor-, nitration of 
(Revekdin), A., i, 21. 

4:2-chloronitro- and 4:3-iodonitro- 
(Rbverdin), A., i, 28. 
o-nitro-, preparation of (Paul), A., 
i, 181. 

//i-nitro-. from m-nitrodiazobenzene 
nitrate (Weida), A., i, 263. 

o- and y-Anisoildiazophenylsulphones 
(Hantzsch and Singer), A., i, 223. 
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o- and jo-Anisoilsulphonic acids and Ani- 
soildisnlplionic acid (Siiobkr), A., 
i, 239. 

Anisonitrile (Minunni and Vassalo), 
A., i, 43. 

Anisyl ohloromethyl ketone, and its 
^-bromo-dorivative (Kunokell and 
Joimnnsen), A., i, 522. 

y-AirisylcMoropkosphine, p-Anisylfobo- 
chlorophospMne, and jy-Anisyloxy- 
chlorophoBphine (Michaelis, Rabin- 
ekson, Katzenstein, and Kunz), A., 
i, 52. 

Anisyl dtchloromethyl diketone (Kunc- 
kell and Johannsen), A., i, 522. 

Anisyldiethylphosphine and its eth- 
ioaide, ethochloride, methiodide, and 
methochloride (Michaelis, Rabiner- 
son, Katzenstein and Kunz), A., 
i, 52. 

S'-o-Anisyldibydroquinazoline and its 
salts (Paal and Poller), A., i, 117. 

3'-^Amsyldihydroqumazoline and its 
salts (Paal and Schilling), A., i, 117. 

Anisyldihydroresorcinol and its dioxime 
(Vorlander and Erig), A., j, 275. 

Anisyldihydroresorcylic acid, ethylic 
salt of (Vorlander), A., i, 275. 

Anisylidenecamphor, crystallographic 
properties of (Minguin), A, i, 164. 

Anisylidenemethyl iso- propyl ketone 
(Vorlander and Hobohm), A., i, 286. 

^-Anisylphosphinic acid and its salts, 
and phenylhydrazide, anhydride, and 
nitro-derivative(MicHAELis, Rabiner- 
son, Katzenstein, and Kunz), A., 

i, 52. 

p-Anisylphosphinous acid and its lead 
salt and phenylhydrazide (Mich aelis, 
Rabinerson, Katzenstein, and 
Kunz), A., i, 52. 

S'-o-AidsyltetiAhydioqninazoline (Paal 
and Poller), A., i, 117. 

3' -j^Amsyltetrahy droqumazoline (Paal 
and Schilling), A., i, 118, 

Ankexite from Bavaria (Sandberger), 
A., ii, 410. 

Annual General Meeting, T., 591; P., 
1897, 80. 

Anorthite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 

ii, 51. 

Anorthite from the Hamblen Co., Tenn., 
meteorite (Merrill), A., ii, 58. 

Anthophyllite, asbestiform (Merrill), 
A., ii, 412. 

Anthracene, absorption spectrum of 
(Pauer), A., ii, 893. 

Anthracene- 1-earboxylic acid, and its 
amide (Graebe and Blumenfeld), A., 

i, 427. 

Anthracite from Bohemia (Katzer), A., 

ii, 267- 


Anthragallol, amino-, a-, jS-, and^-nilio- 
and tvibenzoyl derivatives of (Bamber¬ 
ger and Bock), A., i, 576. 

Anthranilic acid {o-amwobenzoie acid), 
w-nitio-, preparation of (Rupe), 
A., i, 417. 

thiocarbamide cthylic salt of (Rupe), 
A., i, 417. 

Anthxaquinone, 1-amino- (Graebe and 
Blumenfeld), A., i, 427. 

1:4'-d/nitro-, reduction of, and con¬ 
version into a- and j8-diamino- 
dihydroxyanthraquinones (Schmidt 
and Gattermann), A., i, 196. 

Anthraquinone -1 - carboxylic acid, 
methylic salt, and amide (Graebe 
and Blumenfeld), A., i, 427. 

Anthraquinonemonoureine, ^mitio-deii- 
vative, and oxime ot (Grimaldi), A., 
i, 576. 

Anthrarudn, di-p-amino- (Schmidt and 
Gaitkrmann), A., i, 197. 

Anthrax, inoculation for, and bacillus 
ot (Pasteur Leot.), T., 735, 740; 
P., 1897, 80. 

Anthraxolite, from Labrador (Hoff¬ 
mann), A., ii, 104. 

AuthyVis •mlnrmi'ia, L., action of uodnle 
bacteria on (Nobbe and Hiltner), 
A., ii, 64. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Antiar-resin, Antiarigenin, Antiarin 
(Kiliani), A., i, 91, 92. 

Antiarol (1:3:4: 5-hydroxytrimetlwxy- 
benzene) and its benzoyl derivative 
(Kiliani), A., i, 91. 

Antiaronic acid, and a lactone from it 
(Kiliani), A., i, 92. 

Antiarose (Kiliani), A., i, 92. 

Aitiiavis toxicaria, constituents of the 
sap of (Kiliani), A., i, 91. 

Antunonite. See Stibnite. 

Antimony alloys with copper, melting 
point curve of (Lb Chatelier), A., 
ii, 204. 

with copper, silver, and tin, definite 
compounds contained in (Ciiarpy), 
A., ii, 406. 

with silver and with zinc, freezing 
points of (Heycock and Neville), 
A., ii, 245. 

Antimony rubidium chlorides (Wells 
aiyl Foote), A., ii, 551. 
fcboxide, decomposition of, by heat 
(Baubigny), A., ii, 322. 
bisulphide, crystalline (Long), A., 
ii, 43. 

action of gaseous hydrogen bromide 
and hydrogen chloride on (Kelley 
and Smith), A., ii, 405. 
thioantimonioas acids, potassium 
salts of (Pouget), A., ii, 499; 

4i>—a 
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silvoi salts of (SoMMriLAD), A., 
11 , *500 

Antimony thioantimomtes, nuncial, con 
stitution ol (Bixiuei and) A , 
u, 562 

antimomotungstic acid (Hallopi au), 
A, u, 179 

Antimony, detection, estimation, and 
separation of —* 

detection of, by Reinsch s test (Howr 
and MrBTiws), A , n, 344 
detection of, m piesence of the noble 
metals (Vanino), A , n, 604 
leaction with nitiosi j8 napbthol (Bur 
ga«s), A , 11, 163 

estimation ol, os tctroxide (Baubigny), 
A , u, 351 

estimation of, in commeicial coppei 
(Hollaed), A , n, 190, (Murmann), 
A, n, 347 

sepaiation of metals from (Moyer), 
A., n, 434 

sepaiation of arsenic from (Pilot y and 
Stock), A , n, 432 

separation of coppei from (Hollaed), 
A, n, 161 

separation of telluunm from (Moth 
mann and Soheodeb), A , n, 463 

Antimony oebre, from Quebec (Hoft 
mann), A , n, i03 

Antipynne (1 phenyldimethylpyi azol 
o?ic), action of methylie and ethylic 
iodides on (Knorr), A , l, 108 
condensation of, with benzoic chloride 
(Knoeb and Rare), A , i 110 
condensation of, with foimaldehyde 
(Mabcottbt), A, i, 298 
constitution of the compounds of, 
with phenols (Patein), A , i, 297 
benzochlonde (Knorr and Roe), A , 

l, 110 

iff alkyliodidcs See 5 1 3 metlioxj 
phenylmethylpy i azole, alkyliodide9 
of 

estimation ot (Kn PENBrEGER), A , 
u, 292 

Antipynne, 4 ammo, and its s dts 
(Knorr and Geu thee), A , i 112 
and its formyl, acetyl, and di 
benzoyl, benzylidene, hythovy 
benz>lidene and m mtrobenzyl 
idene denvatiYes (Knoeb and 
Stolz), A , i, 112 

nitioso, reduction of, and hydio 
chloride of (Knoeb and Geuther), 
A , l, 112 

Antipynneazo-j8-naphthol (Knoeb and 
Geltiipr), A , l, 112 

Antipyrylcarbamide (Knoeb and Si olz), 
A,i 112 

Antiseptics, giowth ot bactena m 
(Bokorny), A , u, 379 


Antitoxin, diphthena (BnoDir), A, 
li, 379 

Apatite, formula ot (RAMMrisBrnf), 
A , n, 561 

fiom Montebias (Oarnol), A , u, 105 
Apepomn (Jessin Hansen), A , u, 582 
Apun, the punfieation of (Perkin), JP , 
806 

Apigenm, prepaiation, propeities, con 
stitution, denvatiYes, and decompo 
sition piodncts, action of rntne acid 
on (Perkin), T, 806, 817, P, 
1897, 54, 138 

comparative dyeing exponments with 
(Pfrkin), T , 818, P , 1897, 138 
dimethyl ether and diethyl ethei, pie 
paiation and piopeitiesof, and then 
acetyl denvati ves (Perkin),T , 815, 
P , 1897, 138 

Apigenm, tfcbrom (Perkin), T, 808, 
P , 1897, 54 

Apomorphine, detection of (Jaworow 
ski), A , n, 610 

Apophyllite, constitution of (Clarke), 
A , n, 52 

Aposafranme, diazotisation of (Kehi 
MANN), A, 1, 107 

Apium petoosdnim, the glmosicle fiom 
(Pfrkin) T , 805 , P , 1897, 53 
Aquamarine, transpaiency ot, foi Ront 
gen lays (DorLTEE), A , u 470 
Arabinose, action of heat on an aqueous 
solution ot (Berihflot and 
AndriS), A , i, 135 

action of alcohol on aqueous solutions 
of (Tanret), A , l, 3<*2 
action of alkalis on (Framm), A, 
i, 5 

action of hydiozme hydiato on 
(Davidis), A , i, 5 
action ot hydiochlonc and of phos 
phone acids on (BrimirLor and 
Andri ), A , i, 135 

vanons hydiagones of (van Ektn 
siriN and de Bkuyn), A , i, 41 
estimation of, by moans of iodine 
(Romijn), A , li, 466 
sepaiation ot galactose horn (Subas 
chow), A , l, 311 
£ Arabmose (TanE rr), A , i, 392 
Arabmosealdazine (Davidis), A, i, 5 
Arabmosebenzhydrazide, melting point 
of (Davidis), A, i, 5 
and the action of benzaldehyde on 
it (Subaschow), A , 1, 311 
Aramti Jaboiandi, new alkaloids fiom 
(Pftit and Polonowsky), A, i, 588 
Arachidic acid, its amide, anilide, and 
a ammo and a lodo denvatives 
(Baczewski), A , i, 11, 12 
a brom , and its methylie and ethylic 
salts (Baozewski), A, i, 11 
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Arachidic acid, a-cyan-, and the action 
of potash on it (Baczewski), A., i, 12. 

Arachis meal, detection of, in chocolate 
(Bilteryst), A., ii, 529. 

Aragonite from the Austrian Alps 
(Weinschenk), A., ii, 270. 
influence of pressure, temperature, 
and concentration on the formation 
of (Adler), A., ii, 552. 

Arbacin, separation of, from spermatozoa 
(Mathews), A., ii, 572. 

Arecoline methiodide (Willstatter), 
A., i, 385. 

Argine (QuirogcCs arginine), from the 
argine tree (Quiroga), A., i, 448. 

Arginine, occurrence of, in beet-juiee 
(von Lippmann), A., ii, 118. 

Argol, estimation of, in wines (Gatjtier), 
A., ii, 289. 

Argon, distribution of, in the atmosphere 
(Schlossing), A., ii, 96. 
separation of, from the atmosphere 
(Rayleigh), T., 184 ; P., 1897,18. 
quantity of, in the gas from the Bath 
springs (Rayleigh), A., ii, 316. 
in mineial waters of Bagnoles de 
rOme (Bouchard and Desgrez), 
A., ii, 148. 

in firedamp and gas from the Roche- 
belle coal seam (Schlobssing), A., 
ii, 46. 

from a spring near Vienna (Bam¬ 
berger), A., ii, 109. 
an allotropic form of nitrogen 
(Brauner), A., ii, 259. 
spectra of (Trowbridge and Rich¬ 
ards), A., ii, 199; (Lockyer), A., 
ii, 298. 

density of (Leddc), A., ii, 140. 
attempts to produce compounds of 
(Ramsay and Collie), A., ii, 315. 
action of the silent discharge on a 
mixture of benzene and (Bertuelot), 
A., i, 330 ; A., ii, 209. 
combination of, with water (Villabd), 
A., ii, 31. 

amount of, in the blood (RiSgnakd 
and Sciilcesino), A., ii, 273. 
non-occurrence of, in haemoglobin 
(Zaleski), A., ii, 334. I 

Arisarum vulgare, active principles of 
(Ohauuaguet, Hubert, and Heim), 
A., i, 578. 

Aristol. See Thymol, iodo-. 

Aroidece, active principles of (Chau- 
liaguet, Hubert and Heim), A., 
i, 578. 

Arsenic, native, fiom Japan, &c., 
(Frenzel), A., ii, 266. 
atomic weight of (Hibbs), A., 
ii, 403. 

freeing ammonia and ammonium sul¬ 


phide from (Habermann), A., 
ii, 384. 

Arsenic compounds on wall paper, &c., 
action of bacteria on (Emmerling ; 
Gosio), A., ii, 114, 381. 
poisoning by fabrics containing 
(Emmerling), A., ii, 114. 

Arsenic oxides :— 

arsenious anhydride, molecular weight 
of, at high temperatures ( Biltz), 
A., ii, 245. 

action of chromic anhydiide on 
(Browning), A., ii, 73. 
acid, estimation of, in presence of 
iron (Browning), A., ii, 73. 
arsenious acids, thio-, silver salts of 
(Sommerlad), A., ii, 500. 
sulpharsenites, mineral, constitution 
of (Buttjreanu), A., ii, 562. 
arsenic acid, estimation of, volume- 
tricaliy (Christensen), A., ii, 282. 
arsenic acid, seleno-, sodium salt (Wei in¬ 
land and Rump*), A., ii, 257. 
selenothio-, sodium salts of (Mes- 
singer), A., ii, 314. 
telluro-, salts of (Weinland and 
Rumpf),A., i, 258. 
thio-, salts of (Weinland and 
Rumpe), A., ii, 257. 

?ROJiosolenide (Szarvasy), A., 
ii, 405. 

selenides and sulphides, vapour, 
densities of (Szarvasy and Mes- 
singer), A., ii, 404. 
tf/*&ulphide, electrical convection of, in 
solutions (Picton and Linder), 
T., 571. 

action of gaseous hydiogen bromide 
on (Kelley and Smith), A., 
ii, 405. 

Arsenic, detection, estimation, and 
separation of— 

detection of (Dinkler), A., ii, 596. 
detection of, by Reiu&ch’s lost (IIowe 
and Mektins), A., ii, 344. 
detection of, in presence ol tho noble 
metals (Vanino), A., ii, 604. 
nitroso-0-naphthol as a reagent for 
(Burgass), A., ii, 163. 

I estimation of, volumetiically (Szar¬ 
vasy}, A., ii, 159. 

estimation of, in commercial copper 
(Hollard), A.jii, 190; (Murmann), 
A., ii, 347. 

separation of metals from (Moyer), 
A., ii, 434. 

separation of antimony from (Piloty 
aud Stock), A., ii, 432. 
separation of vanadium from (Field 
aud Smith), A., ii, 434. 

Artemisin, constitution of (JaffA), A. 
i, 629. 
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A? mn mnculatum ami A italn urn, active 
puncipUb ot (Ghiulia&ui i, Hlbi i i, 
HlimI, A, i, 578 

Amfatida am/gdalozdiH, composition of, 
(Poi vslk), A , l, 360 
Asaiesinotaimol, pioperties oi, and its 
denvatives (Pol vslk), A , l, 360 
Asbestiform minerals (Merrill), A , 
n, 412 

Asbestos, (Mlkrill), A , u, 412 
trom Coisaca (Oels), A , h, 53 
Asparagine, action of alkali hypobiomite 
on ("van Dam), A , i, 601 
the alum of (Orloft), A , i, 448 
the duivation of, m plants (Su/uki), 

A, u, 277 

the production of, m staived leaves 
(Miyachi), A , u, 278 
the conversion of, into proteids m 
ilants (KobLiANY), A, n, 116, 
Suzuki), A, n, 277 
nutritive value of, foi fungi and plants 
(Nakamura), A , u, 275, 276 
£ Asparagine, pseudoracemism of (Kip 
p tto- and Pope), T , 1001, P , 1897, 
136 

Aspaitic acid, rotatoiy powei of (Cook), 

A , u, 169 

% Aspartic acid, synthesis of (P wi run 
Leot ), T, 704 

Aspergillus jla/itsicihs, selective nntution 
of (Pfeffcr), A , li, 224 
Aspc) qillusjmnzgcdus, action of guaiacol 
on (Boulanger Dausse), A , 
n, 514 

nutrition of (PrEFrm), A , u, 224 
Aspeigilhu* nigu ), action ol, on lanous 
mtiogenous substancesfWrHMEr), i 
A, n, 423 

action ot sngais on the formation of 
di istase by (Ppm? i r), A , n, 513 | 
efiectof ammonium nitrate on tlio 
growth ot (Tanrm), A , u, 154, i 
338 j 

selective nutution ol (Ppih n), 

A , n, 223 

hj diolysis of mcltzito&e by the 
feiment of (Bouiquiioi and 
HfiRibsry), A , n, 223 
Aspagillw ousa, nututive value ot 
vauous substances foi (Nakamura), 

A, n, 276 

Aspergillus, vanety ot, fiom hops 
(Behrens), A , n 340 
Asphaltic rocks, estimation ot the amount 
ot asphaltum m (Meunier), A., 
n, 501 

Asphaltum, ougm ot (Mtunifi), A , 
li, 501 

iiomTimidad (Pjlckii \\l and Limon), 
analysis ot (Lin ion), A , n, 79 


Asphyxia, causes of (Haidanf and 
Loirain Smith), A , n, 218 
Association m homogeneous liquids, 
determination oi the deglee of 
(Traube), A , li, 205 
moleculai, and rotatoiy powei of 
optically active compounds 
(Crompton), T, 950 , P , 1897, 
111 

dielectric constant, dissociating 
powei, and osmotic piessuie, con 
neetion of (Crompton), 1 , 943 , 
P, 1897,110 

of liquids and then powei of dieso 
mating electiohtes (Dutoii and 
AbiOK), A , li, 546 
and heats of neutralisation of acids 
and bases (Crompion), T , 951, 
P, 1897, 111 

influence of, on the moleculai to 
volumes of liquidb (Traubf), A , 
u, 478 

Asttagalub mobouics Sie Agueultuial 
Chemisti) 

Asymmetric carbon atoms, supei position 
of the optic d effects ot (Fi \kkland 
and Ppu i) T , 266 , P , 1897, 9 
Ataxite gioup ot liitteoutcb (Cohen), 
A , u, 416 

Atlasite from Chili (Auifnrii ih), A , 
li, 561 

Atmospheric air, cnticol dati of, detu 
mined by the law of conespondmg 
states (Amagai),, A , n, 364 
composition of (Lli>u< ), A , n, 140 
distnbntion ot aigon m (Schlcln 
ing), A , n, 96 

caibouie o\idc in (ITvidanf), A , 

i, 74 

taibonu anhydndo m (Letts and 
Blvki ), P , 1896,192 , aiiAMb), 
A, u, 405, (Rosfnihat), A, 
li, 516 

mtntcs m (Dfirfn), A , ii, 01, 140 
o\>gen m (Krfiui h), A , u, 220 
o/om in, on Mont Blanc (Tun ruy), 
A , li, 253 

respited, vegetation in (Mangin), A , 
u, 115 

Atomic weights, giouping of the 
(Dt launy), A , n, 93 
ot the elements, lei itions between the 
(Rydbfbgt , Lortn/), A , ii, 390 
published m 1895, ind leealeulated 
iiom all a\ ail tbit data (Clarkl), A , 

ii, 251 

unit ot (feruBFi i), A, n, 137, 
(hubiLit), A , u, 482, (Brauntr), 
A , u, 482 

Atomic weight of aiseme (Hibbs), A . 
n, 403 

ot cadmium (Harbin), A, u, 483. 
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Atomic weight of carbon (Scott), T., 
550 ; 1\, 1897, 70. 

of cerium (Wyrouboff and Ver- 
neuil), A., ii, 492. 
of chlorine (Ledttc), A., ii, 549. 
of magnesium (Richards and Parker), 
A., n, 83. 

of mercury (Hardin), A., ii, 483. 
of nitrogen (Hibbs), A., ii, 403 ; 

(Ledttc), A., ii, 549. 
of silver (Hardin), A., ii, 483 ; 
(Ledito), A., ii, 549. 

Atranoric acid, occurrence of, in various 
lichens (Hesse), A., i, 256 ; (Zopf), 
A., i, 436. 

occurrence of, in jS-usnic acid (Hesse), 
A., i, 256. 

action ot water on (ZorF), A., i, 363. 

Atranorin {Pater nos atranoric acid), con¬ 
stitution of, and identity with parmelin 
(Hesse), A., i, 631. 

Atranorinic acid, from action of acetic 
addon atranoric acid (Hesse), A., 
i, 256. 

pi operation of (Zopf), A., i, 363. 

Atranorinic acid (Patern&’s), identity of, 
with physciol (Hesse), A., i, 256. 

Atraric acid, preparation of (Zopf), A., 

i, 363. 

identity of, with physcianin and 
ceratophyllin (Hesse), A., i, 256, 
631. 

Atropine, physical properties of, pure 
(Gadambr), A., i, 132. 
anribromide, and hydrobromidc gold 
chloride, the formation and proper¬ 
ties of (Jowett), T., 681. 
stearate, chemical and therapeutic 
properties of (Zanabdi), A., i, 303. 
reason for the similarity of the 
physiological action of, and homatro- 
piiie (Merging), A,, i, 499. 
detection of (IIilgeh and Jansen), 
A., ii, 436. 

Atrascine, presence of, in commercial 
scopolamine (SoiLMtm), A., i, 385. 

Auerbachite, constitution of (Clarke), 
A., ii, 52. 

Augite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 

ii. 52. 

artificial (Doelteu), A., ii, 54, 329. 
from the Auvergne (Gonna ri>), A., 
ii, 270. 

from Madras (Holland), A., ii, 508. 
from Montana (Pirsson), A., ii, 458. 
from Now York (Ribs), A., ii, 563. 
litauiferous, action of hydiochloiic 
arid on (Loud), A., ii, 147. 

Augite-andesites from Asia Minoi 
(WASHINGTON), A., ii, 216. 

jp-Aurazine. See p-Dikot olicxahydi otutr- 
azine. 
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Axinite from Sweden (Sjogren), A., 
ii, 328. 

constitution of (Sjogren), A., ii, 328. 
fusion products of (Doelter), A., 
ii, 329. 

Azimides. See Azoimidos. 
Azimidobenzene, nitro- [N: NH : NO a = 
2:3:5], initio- and 1 :3-nitramino- 
(Nietzki andHAGENBACH),A.,i, 278. 
Azimidonaphthaphenazine (Zincke and 
Noaok), A , i, 356. 

Azimido-jS-naphthaquinol, hydrochlor¬ 
ide (Zincke and Noaok), A., i, 356. 
Azimido - & -naphthaquinone (Zinoke and 
Noaok), A., i, 356. 

Azine dyes, oxidation of leuco-com- 
poundsof (Green), P., 1896, 226. 
Azobenzene, fioui phenylhydiazine and 
bleaching powder (Brunner and 
Pelet), A., i, 217. 

vapour pressures and osmotic jiros- 
surcs of ethereal solutions of (Noyes 
and Abboi), A., ii, 395. 

Azobenzene, amino-, mercurochloride 
(Hantzsch and Perkin), A., i, 465. 
m- and ;;-Azobenzoic acids, formation 
of (Lob), A., i, 332. 

Azocamphanone (Rimini), A., i, 90. 
Azo-compounds, formation of, by electro¬ 
lytic reduction (Lob), A., i, 331. 
Azo-compounds. See preceding entries, 
and also:— 

Antipyrme-azo-/3-naphthol. 

Benzeneaziminc. 

Benzeneazoaminonaphthalenesulpho- 
nic acid. 

Benzeneazoonisoil. 
Benzoneazodeoxybenzoin. 
Benzeneazoguaiacol. 
Bcnzeneazohydroxybonzoic acid. 
Bcnzenoazohydroxynaphlhalenesul- 
phonic acid. 

Benzeneazonaplithacetol. 

Benzoncazonaphthalencsulphouicacid. 

Bcnzcnoazophenotoil. 

Bcnzeucazophonol. 

Bcnzeneazo&opropylouo. 

Bouzonoazoveralrolo, 

Beuzencdiazoic acid. 
Bcnzeuediazophenyldihydrorcsorcinol. 
Benzenediazophenyldihydrorosorcylic 
acid. 

Benzencdiazoplienyldihydrorosorcylo- 

nitrile. 

Benzenediazophenylsnlphone. 
Benzenediazotic acid. 
Bcnzoyldiazobonzene. 
Benzyl-azo-a-beuzylnaplithylamiuc. 
Bispheuylmetbylpyrazoloneazodi- 
plienyl. 

Cotoinazobenzenc and cotoinazotolueno 
o- and p-. 
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Azo-compounds, See — 

Diazoantipy rineami nobunzene. 
Diazoantipyrine chloride. 
Diazobenzene. 

Diazobenzeneacetoacetic acid. 
Biazobenzene methylic ether. 
Diazobenzene-ethane. 
Biazobenzenefurfuryldihydroresorci- 
nol. 

Diazobenzoic acid phenylsulphone. 

Diazohydroxyphenylosotriazole. 

Diazomethane. 

Diazophenylosotriazole. 

Diazotoluene. 

jt?-Diazo-m-toluenesulphonic acid. 
Dibenzenylazoxime. 
Diphenyldibenzylidenehydrotetr- 
azone. 

cycto-Diphenyltetrazoliumchloridecar- 
boxylic acid. 

Disazobenzeneapigenin. 
Ethoxyazobenzenedisulphonic acid. 
c^cfo-Formazylformic acid. 
Guaiacoldis-azobenzene. 

K etazocamxihadione. 
Maclurinazobenzene. 
Methylaminocarbonylazobenzene. 
Naphthalenediazoic acid. 
a-Naphthalenediazophenylsulphoue. 
j8-Naphtholazobenzylaniline. 
j8-Naphthol-o-azobenzyl-j8-plionodi- 
hydrotriazine. 

j8-Naphtholazobenzylphenylnitros- 

amiue. 

j3-Naphtholazobenzylthiotetrahyilro- 

quin&zoline. 

jB-Naphtholazobenzyl-o-tolylnitros- 

amine. 

Phenetolazophenol. 
jB-Phenylazocrotonic acid. 
PhonylazonaphthoL 
£-Phenylazoisowaleric acid. 
Phenylmethylpyrazolone-4-azobenz- 
cne. 

Phloretindisazobenzeno. 
Phloretindisazotoluene, o- and p-. 
Phloroglucinolazobenzene. 
Phloroglucmoldiazobenzeneazo-?/4- 
nitrobenzene. 

Phloroglucinoltrisazobenzeno. 

Pliloroglucinol-o-trisazoanisoil. 

Tolueneazophenol. 

Toluenediazoic acids. 
jo-Toluenediazophenylsnlphone. 
j?-Tolylazo-o-naphthylamme. 
Triphenylmethaneazobenzene. 
Azobemipinimide (Claus and Predari), 
A., i, 349. 

Azoimides, historical account of (Will- 
oerodt). A., i, 518. 

Azoimides (Willgerodt), A., i, 518. 
nitroso- (W illgerodt), A., i, 518. 


aa- and y80-Azonaphthalenes, from the 
corresponding naphthalenediazo- 
sul phonic acids (Hantz&oh and 
Sohmiedel), A., i, 185. 

Azonitroso-derivatiyes (Willgerodt), 
A., i, 518. 

Azonium dyes, oxidation of leuco-com- 
pounds of (Green), P., 1896, 226. 

Azo-opianic acid, and its salts and 
phenylhydrazide(CLAUb and Predari), 
A., i, 349. 

Azo-opianic anhydroacetate (Claus and 
Predari), A., i, 349. 

^-Azoxybenzaldehyde and its phonyl- 
hydiazone (Kirpal), A., i, 520. 

Azoxybenzene, p-^ichlor- (Kehrmann 
and Bauer), A., i, 27. 

o-Azoxyhenzoic acid, fonnation of (Lon), 
A., i, 332. 

p-Azoxybenzoic acid (Kirpal), A., i, 520. 

Azoxy-compounds, formation of (Lob), 
A., i, 331). 


B. 

Babingtonite, fiom Massachusetts (Emer¬ 
son), A., ii, 666. 

Bacillus anthracis , action of reagents on, 
(Paul and Kronig), A., ii, 155. 
boocopi'icus, isolation of, fiom cow- 
excrement (Emmerling), A., ii, 113. 
butyliuis , isolation of, from hay 
(Emmerling), A., ii, 222. 
lupuliperda (Behrens), A., ii, 115, 
340. 

mycoidcs , occurrence of, in the fer¬ 
mentation of grass (Emmerling), 
A., ii, 579. 

nodule-, fixation of free nitrogen by 
(Maz£), A., ii, 460. 

Bacteria, the behaviour of, towauls 
various chemical reagents (Paul and 
Xronio), A., ii, 155. 
growth of, on antiseptics (Bokokny), 
A., ii, 379. 

passage of, through membranes im¬ 
permeable to colloids (IIen sen), A., 
ii, 332. 

presence of, in fnsli eggs (Nuttall 
and Thierfeldlr), A., ii, 570. 
nodule-, inoculation of Ltyumumiv 
with (Nobbb and Hiltner), A., 
ii, 64. 

Bacterium coli commune, from lion e-dung 
(Burri and Stutzer), A., ii, 114. 
presence of, in the human stomach 
(Strauss), A., ii, 419. 
denitrifieem I. and II. from horse- 
dong, action of, on nitrates and 
nitrites (Burri and Stutzer), A., 
ii, 114. 
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Bacterium megatherium, action of sugars 
on ilie formation of diastase by 
(Pfeffkk), A., ii, 513. 
sublilis, nutrition of (Pfeffer), A., 
ii, 224. 

Balance Sheet of the Chemical Society, 
Maxell 27th, 1897, T., 600. 
of the Research Fund, March 27th, 
1897, T., 602. 

Balsam, white Peru (Germann), A., 
ii, 185. 

Baptigenetin, from action of sodium 
hydroxide on baptigenin (Gorter), 
A., l, 627. 

Baptigenin and its acetyl and benzoyl 
derivatives (Gorter), A., i, 627. 

Baptin (Gorter), A., i, 627. 

Baptism, occurrence of cytisine in 
various species of (Plugge and 
Rauwerda), A., ii, 186. 

Baptism t victoria, composition of the 
root of (Gorter), A., i, 627. 

Baptisin, properties of, hydrolysis of, and 
its di- and irz-bromo-derivativos 
(Gorter), A., i, 627. 

Baptitoxine, identity of, with cytisine 
(Gorter), A., i, 627. 

Baribituric acid, nitro-, ionisation of 
solutions of, and action of sulphuric 
acid on barium salt of (Holleman), 
A., i, 599. 

Barium, occurrence of, in common 
minerals (Hartley and Ramage), 
T., 533; P., 1897,11. 
thioarsenates (Weinland and 
Rumpf), A., ii, 258. 
pyrothioarsenothiomolybdate (Wein¬ 
land and Sommer), A., ii, 556. 
carbonate, precipitation of dextrin 
and other organic substances by, 
(Lachaud), A., ii, 445. 
chlorate, crystallography of (Eakle), 
A., ii, 22. 

chi oiidc, refractive powers of solid 
and dissolved (Gladstone and 
11 HUBERT), T f , 825. 
freezing point and conceniiation of 
the saturated aqueous solution of 
(he Coffet), A., ii, 305. 
crystallisation of supersaturated 
solutions of (Ostwald), A., 
ii, 309. 

permanganate, crystallography of 
(Earle), A., ii, 22. 
niokclite (Dufau), A., ii, 100. 
nitrate, freezing point and con¬ 
centration of tile saturated aqueous 
solution of (ee Coffet), A., 
ii, 305. 

and lead nitrate and formates, 
solubility of isomorphous mixtures 
of (Fock), A., ii, 480. 


Barium, oxide, influence of, on the com¬ 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen 
(Berthelot), A., ii, 548. 
tri- and ^rametaphosphimates 
(Stokes), A., ii, 28. 
potassium silicates (Duboin), A., 
ii, 96. 

silicotungstates (Wyrujboff), A., 
ii, 176. 

sulphate, melting points of mixtures 
ofsodium sulphate and (Cuatelier), 
A., ii, 135. 

thiosulphate as basis for iodimetry 
(Mutnianski), A., ii, 342. 
sulphomolybdate (Rosenheim), A., 
hf 497. 

nitrohydroxylamine (Angeli), A., 
ii, 24. 

Barium, detection and estimation of— 
precipitation of, by sulphuric acid 
(Fottlk), A., ii, 189. 
estimation of (Edmunds), A., ii, 123. 

Barium-anorthite from Sweden (Sjog¬ 
ren), A., ii, 411. 

Barley, the enzyme of (Reinitzer), A., 
ii, 382. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Barosma bctulina and B. serratifolia 
Folia Bucco from (Bialobrzeski), A., 

i, 434. 

Barysilite, constitution of (Clarke), 
A., ii, 52. 

Barytes as a cementing material in sand¬ 
stones (Holland and Dickson), A., 

ii, 416. 

Barytes rock from Spain (Chaves), A., 
ii, 415. 

Base. C 0 H 18 N 2 O 3 , from phorone and hy- 
droxylamine, and its hydrochloride 
and diacotyl derivative (Harries 
and Lehmann), A., i, 212. 

C 12 H l7 N, from 2 :5-dimethylpyrro- 
lino on reduction, and its salts (Za- 
netti and Cimatti), A., i, 485. 
C 18 H y NO, from o-nitrobeuzylic 
chloride, benzene, and aluminium 
chloride (Freund), A., i, 68. 
0 J3 1 Ii 7 NT, from trimethylindole 
(Oiamician and Piooinini), A., 
i, 102. 

C 1S H 17 N, from 2'-methylmdolc, and 
its salts, acetyl and benzoyl deriva¬ 
tives (Ciahiuian, Plan cher and 
Boeris), A., i, 102. 

C^HjqN, from reduction of base, 
O n H 17 N, and its salts (Cl amici an, 
Planoher and Boeris), A., i, 103. 
C 15 U ax N (-C^H^NEt) from 2'- 
motbylindole, and its salts, acetyl 
and benzoyl derivatives (Oiamician, 
Planoher and Boeris), A., 
i, 103. 
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Basic slag. See Agiiculfcuial Glium-stiy 
Basil, oil ol, < onstitucuts (Duponi and 
Guerlain), A, 1 , 429 , (Bertram 
and Waibaum), A , i, 625 
Bat guano See Agiicultmal Chemistiy 
Batavite fiom Bavaiia (WEiNbCHLNR), 
A, ii, 413 

Bauxite, genesis oi (Liebeich), A , 
n, 560 

lelation to cmeiy (Liebrioh), A, 
u, 104 

analysis of (Haney), A , n, 192 
Beans See Agucultmal Chemistiy 
Beer, leseaicheb on(P4sTEUi Leci ), T , 
727, P , 1897, 80 
carbohydiates m (PrTii), A , l, 311 
detection of fluoime in (Wineisch), 
A, u,517 

detection ot “saccharin” m (Wait 
ieps), A , n, 356 

estimation of iron in ash of (Boris 
ti vdger), A , n, 233 
Beet-juice, the nitrogenous constituents 
of(XON Lipimann), A , u, 118 
Beetroot, oxidation of the sap of (Bep 
IR4ND) A , n, 338 
See Agucultmal Chemistn 
Benzaldehyde, formation ol (Cohen and 
C 4LV31 t), T 1051, P 1897, 166 , 
(Lop), A l, 344 

fiom camplioioxime ben zj lie ethei 
(For ster), T , 1032 , P, 1897, 165 
active oxygen pioduced timing the 
oxidation of (Jori&sen) A , ii, 253 
action of ammonium cyanide on (Sn vpl 
and Bioorl), T, 529, P, 1897, 
51 

action of ethylcncdiamme and &ul 
phurous anhadude on (Mich yi lis 
and Graeni/), A , i, 395 
condensation of, with ethyl ic aceto 
acetate (Lachowic z), A , l, 118 
condensation of, with othylic act to 
acetate oxime (Sum 1 rod Bl ill), 
A, l, m 

action ol magnesium nitndi on, 
(Swf), 1,527 , P , 1897, 50 
condensation of, with phenylazocaib 
amide (Yot.no and Axnabie), T , 
201, P 1896, 246 
action of phenylhydiazinc on (Pis 
ohtr), A , i, 469 

p benzoyl derivative of (BouiCEr), 
A, l, 567 

estimation of, m u Kuschwa&sci ” 
(Ciniasse and nr Raczrowski), 
A, u 527 

Benzaldehyde, o ammo , condensation 
of, with 4 acetoacclylquinolmt 
(Weieel), A , i, 105 
2 5 f&chloio (Grthm and B iezk er), 
A , l, 413 


Benzaldehyde, o nitio , piepaiation of 
(Cohen ind Haui ibON), 1 ,1058, 
P , 1897, 166, (Reissbrj:), A, 
l 418 

estimation of, by pbemlhydianne 
(Cohln and Harrison), T, 
1059 

m nitio , acid obtained in prepaiation 
of (Cohen and Calvert), 1, 
1056 

>i and p nitio , compounds obtained 
fiom, bv electrolytic i eduction 
(G4 iiei mann and Alway^ A , 1 , 
189 

oxidation of the condensation pio 
duct of, with phcnylsemicaibazide 
(Young and Annable), T , 205 , 
P , 1896, 246 

* nitio, formation of (Cohen and 
Harrison), T , 1058 , P, 1897, 
166 

oxidation of (Kirial), A , i, 520 
m mtzoso (Kirpal), A , i, 520 
m and p nitio&o (Gaiitpmaxn and 
Alway) A l, 189 

Benzaldehydedicarboxyli© a naphthyl 
amide and its salts (LirBrRMANN), 
A l 284 

Benzaldehyde-ethylenethionamic acid 
(MicnxrLis and Gi veniz), 4 , i, 395 
Benzaldehydephenylhydrazone, o and 
p nitio (( ohpn and Hairison), 
1 , 1058 

Benzaldehydesemioxamazone (Ki 1 1 and 
Uni lr), A , i 270 
Benzaldehydeti unethylenethionamic 
acid (Mhhaiiis and Gratni/), A , 
l, 395 

a Benzaldoxime {anti) hoezmg points 
of solutions m len/one of (Bjck 
M 4NN and St hut n n), A , h, 363 
p biomo (h 1 1 n in and Kuyi r n 
sm kna) A , i, (15 
m nitio , bcluMoui ot Un/oyl dciiva 
five tow aids liydugcn (hlondt 
(Mimtnni m 1 Vassalo), A , i, 43 
Benzs lywaldoxune, upious i blonde rod 
cupious biomilt compounds (Com 
srO(R), A i,f69 

u cymo , uid its hydiotlilondc (Pos 
Ni R), A , i 472 

pbiomo (KTTiriN and Kuxiin 
siji i na), A , i, 615 
Benzaxmde, action of sodamide rn 
(In HLRLrx), r , 468, P , 1897 46 
biomide and its mtio dcnvatives, 
action of sodium ethoxide on 
(Swariz) A i, 410 
Benzanude o , m an 1 p biomo ,2 4 , 
2 6 , md3 5 tf&biomo , hydrolysis 
ot (SUEBOROUGH, I AGE SON, Uld 

Lloxe), 9 , 232, P , 1897, 20 
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Benzaxnide 3 5 rfibiomo , and 2 4 6 
md 3 4 5 ti ibiomo , piepaiation 
and piopeitaes of (Sudboiouoh, 
Tackson, uid Lloyd), T , 230, P , 
1897, 20 

2 4 6 2/zchloio (Sudbokough, 
Jaokson, and Lloyd), T, 231, 

P , 1897, 21 

o tyano (Posner), A , i, 472 
Benzamides, mtio , hydiolysis of (Rem 
srN), A , i, 412 | 

Benzamidoacetamide (Gtjarlschi), A, 
i, 169 | 

4-Benzamidoantipyi me (Rrorr and 
Si olz), A , l, 112 

7&7 Benzamidocamphor (TirMANN), A , 
i, 249 

0 Benzamidoo?/6Zohexanecarboxylic acid 
and its ethyhc salt (Einhoi n, Bl ll, 
and GrRNSHEiM), A , i 346 
Benzamidohydrindene (Rrvis and kip 
iino), T , 251, P 1896 220 
4-Benzamido a naphthol (Win and 
Di dichi n), A , l, 195 
Benzamidophenoxyacetic acid (Kym), 

A , i, 283 

Benzamidophenyl m diazine (Runr 
mann and Hi mmy), A , i, 635 
Benzamidotnmethyb ?/cfohexene (Knol 
VI nacpl and Fischer), A , i, 611 
Benzamidoxime, condensation of, with 
ctli> lie die uboxyglutaconate (Wox r), 

A, l, 489 

Benzamido-1 3 4-xylenol ethylic ether 
(Schrader), A , l, 28 
o Benzaminesnlphomc acid ind its salts 
(Ri MsrN and Karni are), A , i, 244. 
Benzanihde, piepai ition of (Rlmsen 
and Huniei ), A , i, 244, (Wheeler 
and Waidln), A , l, 280 
mtioso , horn noun il and ?sc Aiazo 
titts (IlANifadi), A , i, 278 
Benzene, fonnation of, fiom liexa 
inphthene (hoitii\) P , 1897, 162 
horn iction of heat on lux mo (IIai n 
md Samoyiowicz) A , i, 308 
from ph( nylhydi i/mc and bleat lung 
powilu (Bihnnir md Pilfi) A , 
i, 217 

constitution ot (Yauiii), A , i, 330 
a spoct formula foi (Coilil), P , 1013, 

P, 1897, 143 

absoiption spcctium of (Paui i ), A , 
u, 393 

dnlectiic constants of mixtuies of 
acetone and (Drudi ), A , u, 438 
specific he it of (Sun \mi), A , h, 6 
influence of pitssuic on the melting 
point of (DiMil 1 1yc), A , il, 201, 
363 

freezing points of mixttucs of acetic 1 
acid and (Daiims), A , u, 245 


Benzene, minimum freezing point of 
mixtuies of p xjltne, phenol, oi 
p biomotoluene and (Paii rm> and 
Ami ola), A , n, 477 
contiaction duiing the solidification of 
(Hiydweiller), A , u, 545 
viscosity of mix tines ot c&ibon tetia 
chloude and (Thorpt and Rodger), 
T , 362, P , 1897, 49 
suiface tensions of mixtuies ot ethei 
and toluene with (Lineb yi &n), A , 
n, 247 

solubility of, m aqueous alcohol 
(Tayloi ), A , i, 402 
action of dark electric dischaige on 
(LosANiibcn and JoviiscmrscH), 
A , l, 179 

effect of heat on (HAtn), A, 
i, 133 

action of nickel cyanide and ammonia 
on (Hoi mann and Xusui i), A , 
l, 546 

action of mtiogcn chloude on (HrNi 
sonrL), A , u, 401 

absoiption ot mtiogen and aigon bj 
(Blrihi loi), A , l, 330 
picnc acid additive pioducts, applica 
lion of the phase inle to the study 
of (Kdriloit), A , u, 484 
compound of, with tnphenylmethme 
(KURiion), A , l, 573 
lemoval of thiophen fiom (Mai row 
nikoft), A, i, 401, (Hrusun), 
A , i, 402 , (Hallir and Miciin), 
A, l, 514 

Benzene, di substitution denvalivcs of 
(Collir), T, 1018. 
ammo See Aniline 
eimmino See Phcnylenedi mime 
1 3 41? umuno, condensation of, 
with allox m (Hinsi i iu ), A , i 121 
1 3 5 fr&ammo (NTn i/Riand St hid 
irit), A , l, 465 

fts ^//diumo, and its silts and 
t< tia< ctjl dcuvatiM (Nn i/ri md 
IIaginbych), A , i, 277 
biomo , chloio , iod< , mtio , nnino , 
i/o, and amidoft/o, absoiption 
spcctia of (Pai i i ), A , li, 303 
^/biomo , fiom biomacefrylcnc (Gi yy), 
T , 1029 , P , 1897, 140 
hc%a\)xomo md m biomomtio 
(WHrELii and MiTyjlwd), A, 
i, 476 

1 2 6 biomotfmitio- (Tyirson and 
11 iNn ), A , i, 230 
p biomomtioso , action of mtac oxide 
on (Bambiiu nt) A , l, 288 
chloio mtiition ot (Conn), T 
1020 P , 1897, 144 
13 5 h uhloio (Wlgsciiiidji), A . 
i, 476 
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Benzene, chlorofa-iamino- (Nietzki and I 
(Schedler), A., i, 465. 
p-chlorobromo-, preparation of (Mi- | 
chaelis andMAECKEii),, A., i, 49. 
chloro-1:3 :5-^ibiomo-, action of hy¬ 
drochloric acid on (Wegscheider), 
A., i, 558. 

chloro-2:4:6-&*ibromo- (Wegschei¬ 
der), A., i, 476. 

1:4-<fachloro-2:5-dibromo- ('W'heeler 
and McFarland), A., i, 476. 
m-chlornitro-, super-cooled, solidifica¬ 
tion induced by m-bromonitro- 
bcnzene in (Ostwald), A., ii, 309. 
action of sodium sulphide on 
(Nietzki and Bothof), A. i, 36. 
p-chloronitro-, action of sodium on 
(L6 b), A., i, 463. 

action of sodium sulphide on (Kehr- 
mann and Baber), A., i, 27. 

1:2:4-ehlorodinitro-, action of, on 
morphine (Vongerichten), A. 
i, 260. 

1:3-dichloro-4 :6-dinitro-, preparation 
of (Nietzki and Schedler), A., 
i, 464. 

1:8:5-£>*£cIilorodmitro-, preparation 
of (Jackson and Lvmae), A., i, 29. 
iodo-, formation of (Laciimann), A., 
i, 333. 

nitro-, refractive power and dispersion 
of, in solution (Bruhl),A., ii, 297. 
colour and spectrum of vapour of 
(Friswell), T., 1013; P., 1897, 
148. 

specific heat of (Schlamp), A., ii, 6. 
freezing and boiling points of, 
specific gravity of solid and liquid 
(Friswell), T., 1011; P., 1897, 
148. 

coloration of a solution of, in sul¬ 
phuric acid by the action of light 
(Fuiswell), 1\, 1897,148. 
employment of, as a solvent in 
cryosc<vpic researches (Amxola 
and Carlinfaeti), A., ii, 12. 
chlorination of (Collie), T., 1019; 
P., 1897, 144. 

action of sodium on (Lob), A., 
i, 468. 

dmitro-, physiological action of (Hal¬ 
dane, Makgill, and Mavro- 
gordato), A., ii, 221. 

1:2:3:5-nitrotriamino-,and its acetyl 
and triacetyl derivatives (NiErzKi 
and Hagenbach), A., i, 278. 
jR-nitrobromo-, refractive power and 
dispersion of (Bruhl), A,, ii, 297. 
o-nitro-p-cyano-, acetyl derivative 
(Auwers and Hohrig), A., i, 342. 
nitroso-, action of mercury diphenyl on 
(Bamberger), A., i, 288. 


SUBJECTS. 

Benzeneazimide, amino-, acetyl and di- 
aeetvl derivatives (Bulow and Mann), 
A., l, 340. 

2-Benzeneazo-l: 8-amidonaphthalene- 
snlphonic acid, p-nitro- (Gattermann 
and Schulze), A., i, 196. 

2-Benzeneazo-l: 4'-amidonaphthalene- 
snlphonic acid, sodium salt, benzyl- 
idene derivative (Gattermann and 
Schulze), A., i, 195. 

Benzeneazoanisoil, reduction of (Jacob¬ 
sen, Jaenicke, and F. Me iter), A., 
i, 143. 

p-chloro-, and its platiuochloride 
(Hewitp and Pope), A, i, 518. 

Benzeneazodiozybenzoin(WALTHER and 
Schickler), A., i, 523. 

Benzeneazoguaiacol (Jacobsen, Jaen- 
icke, and F. Meyer), A., i, 144. 

Benzeneazo-p-hydroxybenzoic acid, me- 
thylic and ethylie salts (Auwers and 
Eohrig), A., i, 342. 

2-Benzeneazo-l: 4'-hydroxynaphthalene 
sulphonic acid, sodium salt (Gatter- 
mann and Schulze), A., i, 195. 

Benzeneazonaphthacetol, methyl ether 
(Witt and Dedichen), A., i, 194. 

Benzeneazonaphthol, from benzenedi- 
azoic acid and jS-naphihol (Bamber¬ 
ger), A., i, 466. 

2-Benzeneazo-l: 3-naphthalenesulphon- 
ic acid, sodium salt (G-attermann 
and Schulze), A, i, 196. 

Benzeneazo-p-nitrophenol (Auwers and 
Rohrig), A., i, 342. 

Benzeneazophenetoil, its platinochlovide 
and its p-chloro- and m-nitro-dcriva- 
tives (Uewitt and F. G. Pope), A., 
i, 517. 

Benzeneazophenol, and its o-, wi-, andp- 
chloro-deiivatives, hydrochlorides of 
(Hewitt and F. G. Pope), A, 
i, 517. 

Benzeneazowfcpropylene, p-bromo-, per- 
bromidcs (Freer), A., i, 342. 

Benzeneazoveratrole, reduction of (Ja¬ 
cobsen, Jaeniukk, and F. Meyer), 
A., i, 143. 

Benzenediazoic acid, derivatives of, bo 
haviour towards nitrous acid and 
reducing agents (Bamberger), A., 
i, 466. 

p-nitro-, IT-methyl, N-ethyl, O- 
methyl, O-ethyl ethers (Bamber¬ 
ger and Dietrich), A., i, 466. 

Benzenediazoic acid, p-bromo-, N-me¬ 
thyl, O-methyl ethers (Bamberger 
and STiEdftsLMANN), A, i, 467. 
p-chloro-, silver, lead, potassium de¬ 
rivatives, N-methyl, O-methyl 

ethers (Bamberger and Stingjelin), 
A., i, 467. 
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Benzenediazoic acid, y-chloro-o-nitro- 
(Bamberger, and Stingelin), A., 
i, 467. 

o-nitro-, N-methyl, O-methyl ethers 
(Bamberger and Voss,) A., i, 466. 

Benzenediazonium chloride and its o- 
and p-chloro-derivatives, conden¬ 
sation of with ethylic aceto- 
acetate (Kjellin), A., i, 617. 
y-bromo, /ribromo-, m- and 
p-chloro-, trichloro-, andp-iodo- 
(Hirsch), A., i, 408. 
salts, nitro-, behaviour towards 
potassium sulphite (Hantzsoh and 
Borghaur), A., i, 186. 

Benzenediazophenyldihydroresorcinol 
and its dioxime (Vorlander and 
Erig), A., i, 275. 

Benzenediazophenyldihydroresorcylio 
acid, ethylic salt, and nitnie (Vor- 
lvnder), A., i, 273. 

Benzenediazophenylsulphone, p-bromo-, 
2:4: 6-2ribromo-,p-chloro- (Hantzsoh 
and Singer), A., i, 223. 

Benzenediazosulphonic acid, potassium 
salt, from nitrosoacetanuide and 
potassium sulphite (Bamberger), 
A., i, 242. 

j?-nitro- (Hantzsoh and Borghaus), 
A., i, 186. 

Benzenertw&diazosulphonic acid, p- 
bromo-, and 2 :4-cto'brorao- (Hantzsoh 
and Sohmiedel), A., i, 186. 

Benzenesj^diazosulphonic acid, 
o-chloro-, jp-chloro-, jp-bromo-, 2:4 -di- 
bromo-, tfrtfbromo-, and 2 :4-rfiiodo- 
(Hantzsoh and Sohmiedel), A., i, 185. 

Benzene-$#n- and -m^z-diazosulphonic 
acids, m-nitro-, potassium salts of 
(Hantzsoh and BoRGnAUs), A., i, 186. 

Benzenediazotic acid, methylic salt, 
from nitrosoacetanilide and sodium 
methoxido (Bamberger), A., i, 242. 

Benzenesulphonamide, d/bromo-, and 
p-bromodzchloro-, action of light on 
(Kastle and Brattv), A., i, 272. 
jp-nitrocyano- (Rem.sen and Gray), 
A., i, 478. 

Benzenesulphonanilide, preparation of 
(Wheeler and Walden), A., i, 280. 
®-nitrocyano- (Remren and Guay), 
A., i, 478. 

Benzenesulphone, o-amido-cjyflZoliexane- 
carboxylic acid, ethylic salt of (Ein- 
horn, Bull, and Gernhheim), A., 
i, 346. 

Benzenesnlphonie acid, aniline salt of 
(Knight), A., i, 280. 
o-amino- (Bretschneider), A.,i,421. 
o-amino- and p-amino- (Bamberger 
and Hindermann), A., i, 286. 
c-cyano-, salts of (Remsen and 


McKee ; Remsen and Ear slake), 
A., i, 244. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, p-nitrocyano-, 
its salts and its chloride (Hemsen and 
Gray), A., i, 478. 

Benzenesulphonitraznide, electrolytic 
dissociation ot (Batjr), A., ii, 546. 

Benzenesulpho-p-toluidide, and its dz- 
nitro-denvative (Rabatjt), A., i, 533. 

Benzenesulpho-m-xylidide, and its 
amino-, diamino-, nitro-, and cZmitro- 
derivatives (Rabaut), A., i, 533. 

Benzenylamidoxiinebutyric acid, and its 
hydrochloride, ethylic sails, and an¬ 
hydride (Werner and Falck), A., 
i, 10. 

Benzenylbromoximebutyric acid (Wer¬ 
ner and Falck), A., i, 10. 

Benzenylchloroximebutyric acid, and 
the action of sodium exthoxide on it 
(Werner and Falck), A., i, 10. 

Benzenylmethyl-j3-naphthylamino- 
phenylimidine, hydriodide (von Pecii- 
mann and Heinze), A., i, 516. 

Benzenylmethyl-m -nitrophenylamino- 
phenylimidine, hydriodide (von Pecii- 
mann and Heinze), A., i, 516. 

Benzenylmethylphenylamino-B-naph- 
thylimidine, hydriodide (yon Pech- 
mann and Heinze), A., i, 516. 

Benxenylmethylphenyiamino-m-nitro- 
phenylimidine, hydriodide (vonPeoh- 
mann and Heinze), A., i, 516. 

Benzenylnaphthenylhydrazidine and 
salts (Pinner and Salomon), A., 
i, 639. 

Benzenylphenyleneamidine, p-amino-, 
hydrochloride ( Lauth), A., i, 517. 

Benzhydrazide, action of galactose and 
arabinose on (Sabascuow), A., i, 311. 

Benzhydrol, p-amino-, and its anhydride 
(ICippenberg), A., i, 421. 

Benzidine, condensation of, with ethylic 
aoetoacetate (Lai/iiowic’Z), A., i, 119. 

Benzil, preparation of (SuimomuGn), 
T., 219 ; P., 1897, 19. 
condensation of with, 4-nitio-o- 
phenylenedianiine (IIinsbkrg), A., 
i, 121. 

a-Benzilmonoxime, behaviour of, to¬ 
wards x>hospliorus peutaehloridc (Beck¬ 
mann [and Handel]), A., i, 564. 

7 -Benzilmonoxime, benzoyl derivative 
(Beckmann [and Handel]), A., 
i, 564. 

B enzo-ybenzilmonoxime (Beckmann 
[and Handel]), A., i, 564. 

Benzobenzimidc chloride, from a-benzil- 
monoxime (Beckmann [and Sandel]), 
A., i, 564. 

Benzobenzimidoethylic ether (Wheeler 
and Walden), A., i, 281. 
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Benzobenzylamine, lmidocliloude (von 
Pi t hm \nn mil Iii inzj ), A , i, 516 
Benzobenzylbenzenylamidme (Bi c k 
mvnn [md b\.NI>l t]) A , i, 565 
Benzobromanude, m biomo (Folin), A , 
i,471 

Benzobionumidoethylic ether (Srirc 
nr7), A , i 44 

Benzobromimidomethylic ether 
(Wheeli r and WAiDrN), A , i, 281 
Benzochlommdoethylic ether 
(S1ILGLII7), A , 1, 44 
Benzo o chlorophenylhydrazme, fiom ( 
benzoyldiazobcnzeno (Han i/sen and 
Singer), A , i, 216 
Benzodehydrophenylbenzylidenehydr 
azone (Mimtnni and Em), A , i, 41 
Benzodipendeme (Ahi ens), A i, 296 
Benzodiphenyl-o-amidobenzylcarbamide 
(Paal and Hildenbrand), A , i, 407 
Benzodipropylethylamide (Errera), A, 
l, 19 

Benzoguaiacoland its benzoyl derivative 
(BARiOLom), A , 1 ,198 
Benzohexahydiuanthranilic acid See 
o-BenzamidocycZoliexanecaibo\ylic 
acid 

Benzoic acid, elect:oljsis of (I ob), A , 
l, 344 

electiolytic dissocietion ot (Euirr), 

A, n, 88 

freezing points of solutions of, m ben 
zene (Beckm inn and SciiuiarN), 

A , n, 363 

late of solution of (Noirs and 
Whitnei), A , li, 479 
denvatives, fieunng points of solu 
tions of (Auwri s and Orton) A , 
u, 133 

Benzoic acid, baimm salt, action of acetic 
anhydude on (Odjuo and M 4Nui li i) , 

A , l, 180 

wobutjldlykaibinylic salt (Foui 
nier), A , i, 453 

chloiothymylic silt (Boocni), A, 
i, 182 

copiosteiylic salt (Bondztnski and 
Huunicki), A , i, 183 
ethylallylcaibinylie salt (Fourniei ), 

A, i, 453 

eth>Uc salt, surface tensions of mix 
tares of toluene with (Linfbai cm), 

A, li, 247 

phenylic salt (Nencki and STorunt), 

A, i, 521 

Benzoic acid, o- f m, and p ammo, bai mm 
salts, action ot acetic anhydnde on 
(Odeo and Manuelli), A , 1 , 180 
w-bromo (Wheflbb and MoFar 
lane), A , i, 476 

ethylic salt (Walthpr and 
Schioaldr), A , i, 523 


Benzoic acid, 2 4 6ftibiomo (Wrc 
s( ULiiii r), A , l, 476 
13 5 biomotfrmtio , ind its salts 
ind pyiidme compound (Jaokson 
and IiiNru), A , i, 238. 
and its ethylic salt, colomed 
compounds obtained by action of 
alcoholic sodium ethoxide on 
(Jackson and IiiNra), A, 
l, 332 , A , l, 333 

o chloro , mtiation of (Rtfpr), A , 
l, 417 

ethylic salt of (W ylthit and 
ScHickiEP), A , l, 523 
3 2 4 6 chloiogniodo (Kn rzrp), 
A , l, 617 

3 cliloiotfo lodoiodoso , and its di and 
tetia chlonde (KRri7ER), A , l, 617 

o chloio m mtro , ethylic salt of 
(Rttpe), A , i, 417 

4 3 5 chloiodmitio (Jackson and 
Ittner), A , i, 239. 

o and m oyano , b&iium salts, action 
of acetic anhydnde on (Oeeo and 
Manuelli), A, i, 180 
2 8 di lodo and 2 4 8 tn lodo 3 
ammo (Keeker), A , i, 617 
2 4 6 t/i lodo 3 5d;ammo (Lut 
tens), a , 1, 154 

o lodoso , constitution of (LunrNs), 
A, l, 154 

mtio , phenylh} di azide (V\\i\o), 
A, l, 621 

o-mtio, ethylic salt, condensation 
of, with benzylic cyanide (Wvl 
ther and Schickler), A , i, 523 
o and m mtio, electiolytic dis 
sociation of (EuLrn), A , n, 88 
o , m , and p mtio , electrolytic 
leduction of (Lob), A , l, 332 
bannm salts, action of ocotic an 
hydndc on (Oeeo and Manufli i), 
A, i, 180 

Benzoicohlonde,o mtio ,condensation of, 
with o cyanobon/ylic cyanide (IIar 
ier), A , i, 106 

Benzoic peroxide, foimation of (Juris 
si n), A , i, 282 

and its dcnvativcs (Vanieo), A, 

i, 621. 

o Benzoicsnlphimde, umnonimn s ilt of 
(Rfmsfn and McKi r), A , i, 224 
benzoyl denvative of (E( ki nroih 
and Koi ripen), A , l, 478 
p mtio , and its salts (Rtmsi n and 
Glai), A , l, 478 

o Benzoicsulphmideacetic acid, salts of 
(Eckenroxh and KornpprN), A, 
i, 479 

o Benzoiosulphinideearboxylic acid, 
ethylic salt ot (E< kenroih and 
Kolrppln), A , i, 479 
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Benzoinam and Benzomidam, fiom bcnz 
om iml imidcs (Si u), A , i, 67 
Benzoiodoimidometbylic ethei 
(Win mi md Wai m n) A , i, 281 
Benzomethylanthi amlic acid, and its 
compound with phcnylc u 1 iimidt (Fo i l 
minn), A , 1, 801 
Benzo-2 -methylphenomorpholme 
(Sxoi kmei and Bi o( ki i or), A ,i, 473 
Benzomethylpiperylhydrazme(Aii i i ns), 
A, l, 369 

Benzo-o-naphthylcarbamide (Young md 
Olauk), T, 1202, P, 1897, 199 
Benz-o-mtranilide, p mtio (LAinn), A , 
i, 51b 

Benzo ni mtramlide mndochloude (\on 
P rcHMANN and Hi *n/i ), A , i, 516 
Benzomtnle, ilccliolytic comcision of, 
into bcn/ylammo (AnnrNs), A, 
l, 313 

condensation of, with plunylliydi 
a/mo, ft mphthylhydia/mc, 

ft plicn> linethylliydici/iiie, and 
ft diphonylhydii7ine(l NGrinu l>i), 
A , i, 127 

Benzomtnle, 2 4 6 ti ibiomo (Si d 
B onoucrir, Tack son, md Ltoyd), 
a , 230 , P , 1897, 21 
action of liydrochloiic acul on 
(Wic soiLiDJ n), A , i, 558 
p chloio (SoHiKiLN/rn), A, 

i, 621 

2 4 6 /nchloio (Sitdboi ough, Jack- 
son, and Lioyd), T , 231, P, 1897, 
21 

o mtio , foimation ol (Ri isbi hi), A , 
l, 41S 

Benzomtrophenylcarbamide, mtio , foi 
luation ot (Swari/), A , l, 411 
Benzo in. mtrophenylcarbanude, o and 
m mtio (Bohn), A , l, 471 
Benzo o mtro p phenylenediamine 
(Buiow uid Mann), A , i, 310 
Bonzopentadeeylanude (finms), A , 
l, 315 

Benzophenone, synthesis of (Ni n< hr md 
Sioi in l), A , l, 521 
i iti oi sohdifu xtion of fubid ( Tam 
m\nn), A , u, 115 

o diuicthylu tthci, and oduthylic. 

< thci (< i visi n), A , l, 168 
Benzophenone, thio , pu puiation of (Gai 
m mann lid Sun n/i), A , l, 192 
Benzophenoneoxime, cupious clilondi 
confound, (Comskkk) A , i, 470 
Benzophenyl o amidobenzyl p tolylcaib 
amide (Pa vr md Un in nbi and), A , 
i, 407 

Benzophenylbenzenylanudme (13 1 (w 

MINN [and Sandi l]), A , l, 565 
Benzopbenylcarbamide, lornution of 
(Swai i/), A , i, 110 


Benzophenylhydiazide (Fi i r i), A , i, 
137 (Pvaj md II \iiii), A, 

i, 59S 

Benzopbenylmethylbenzenylanadine 
(Bi < kmann [md Sandi r]), A i 565 
Benzopbenylsemioarbazide, the two 
piobibh isomeiides ol (Young and 
Annabli ), T, 202 , P , 1896, 246 
l-Benzo-4-pbenyltbio8emieaibazid6 
(M vi i km u i> and Bon), A , i, 205 
p Benzophospbmic acid, piepaiation of 
(Michai Lib and LrwsoHiN&kY), A , 
l, 150 

o Benzophosphomc acid and its chlondc 
(Mk ir m lis md Pu n) A , i, 149 
on Benzophosphomc acid, its (blonde and 
i ts silts (Mien ailisiiuI Bn chi ggi i), 
A , i, 119 

p Benzophosphomc acid, its silts, its 
amide, and ltb mil ill c (Ml< IIA1 TIS md 
Pun) A i 147 

a Benzopinacolm (lef? aphenyh thyh tie 

omit) (Hosimann), A , i 475 
m l its ovitb, totumiiio (Bn i/), A , 
i, 534 

ft Benzopinacolm, fr/nmitio (Bit i/), A , 
l, 535 

Benzopiperylhydrazue (Auuins), A, 

j, 369 

Benzopyrogallol, dimcthylio othoi of 
(BAiuorom), A , i, 193 
Benzoqtunone See Qmnone 
Benz o tolmdide and Benzo p tolmdide 
(WHmii and WAinrN), A , i, 281 
Benzoyl, mtio-, piobable identity oi, 
with a mtioben/ylic alcohol {phioujl 
niftotatbmol) (CoiirN and Oalveiu), 
T , 1055 , P , 1897, 166 
Benzoylacenaphthene (Pi nun r), A , 

l, 226 

Benzoylacetic acid, < thylu silt, a< tiou of 
cthylu a chloiw mtointi on (Ruiu- 
M inn) i , 327 P , 1897, 52 
Benzoylaeetone, ft chloio , md its o\une 
mil j In nylhydi i/oim (Ta< I it), A , 
i, 311 

Benzoylamlmothiobiazole (\ Pun 
m\nn and Noid), A , i, 122 
Benzoyl-o-amsaldoxime, cotmision of, 
into nmsoinltilo (Mininni and 
Vassaio), A , i, 4 J 

Benzoylanthiacenes (Pi m n it), A , 
l, 22b 

Benzoylantiarol (kiriANi), A, i, 91 
Benzoylazotide and its <hy distillation 
(Snaii and Bioonp), £, 529 , P, 
1897, 51 

Benzoylbaptigemn (Comin), A , i, 627 
p Benzoylbenzaldehyde (Bounm), A , 
i, 567 

Benzoylbenzoguaiacol(BAR l or out), A , 
t, 19 > 
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Benzoyl-o-benzoicsulphimde (Ec krs 
roih and kon tpjn) A i 473 
Benzoylbenzyliccyanide mndo {“plan 
ac tobtn otii utnlt ) (Wai oil u and 
SfHiokiJ i), A , 1 , 523 
p Benzoylbenzylic alcohol and its acetate 
(Both ott), A , i, 567 
bromide (BouRcrr), A , i, 567 
Benzoylbenzylidenic dibromide (Boup 
cei), A , l, 567 

£ Benzoyl a benzylpropiomc acid, a 
ej ano, and its baiium salt (Klobb), 
A , l, 419 

Benzoyld^bromodihydrozybexizene (R 
and H A , i, 69 

Benzoyl £ butylenedicarboxylic acid, 
ethylic salt (Ruhtmann), T , 327 , 
P , 1897, 52 

Benzoylcamphoroxune, (Forsitr), T 
1041, P , 1897, 166 
Benzoylearvylamines, ad, aZ , £Z, ra , 
and r£ (Goldschmidt and Fischer), 
A, l, 626 

£-Benzoylcmnamic acid (devylcneacetic 
acid) and its reduction (Japp and 
Larder), T , 133, 155, P , 1896,107, 
109 

Benzoyhsoconnne, optical rotation of 
(Ladenburg), A , i, 173 
Benzoyl a cumwaldoxune, conversion of, 
into cuminonitiile (Minunni and 
Vassalo), A , i, 43 

Benzoyldiazobenzene, behavioni of, 
towaids hjdiogen ehlonde (Hantzsch 
and Sincep), A , i, 216 
p Benzoyldiphenylmethane (Bour i r r), 
A, i 567 

o Benzoyldiphenylsnlphone (Rtmspn 
and McKet), A , i, 244 
l@ngoyldipipen.dyl (Ahrens), A, 
l, 369 

Benzoylexythroreewotannol (Hildf 
brand), A , i, 228 
£-Benzoyl a ethylpiopiomc acid, 
a cyano, and its baits (Klobb), A , 
l, 419 

Benzoylflnorene (Pi rpitr), A , i, 226 
Benzoyl a-forforaldoxime, conversion of, 
into luitmonitnle (Minunni and 
Vassalo), A , i, 43 

Benzoylglutanc acid, reduction of 
(Tighter), A , l, 14 
Benzoylgnaiacol (Bariolotti), A, 

initio and acetyl denvatives of 
(Bvpiolotti) a , 1, 566 
Benzoylguaiaretic acid (Doebner and 
Ldokpr), A , i, 165 
Benzoylhydroxamic acid, nitro (Holle 
man) A , l, 409 

Benzoylhydroxylaunc acid (HoniNEL), 
A , i, 229 


£ Benzoyl-a methylpropiomc acid, 
a cyano , (Ktobb), A , 1 , 419 
Benzoylmethylic m ,andj; tolylic etheis, 
(KiMKin) A , l, 277 
£ Benzoylnaphthylcarbanu.de (Younc 
and Clare), 1 , 1203 , P, 1897,199 
Benzoyl a m mtrobenzaldozme, con 
veision of, into m mtrobenzonitiile 
(Minunm and Vassalo), A, i, 43 
Benzoylnitrobenzhydroxamc acid 
(Holleman), A , i, 410 
Benzoylorcinolphthalem a and £ (R 
and H MrYER), A , i, 70, 71 
1 2-Benzoyloxyacetylnaphthalene (Ui i 
MANN), A , l, 482 

o Benzoyloxydiphenylacetic acid (Bis 
trzicki and Flaiau), A , i, 790 
Benzoyloxydiphenyltriazole, on and p 
mtio- (Young and Annablf) T , 207, 
211, P , 1896, 246 

Benzoyloxymethylene benzylic cyanide 
(Walthfr and SoHiCkLnt), A, 
i, 524 

Benzoyloxyphenylstyryltriazole, 

(Young and Annablb), T, 216 P , 
1896, 246 

p Benzoyloxy £ phenyl o tolnoxazole 
(Henrich), A , 1, 446 
3-Benzoyloxyphenyl n tolyltnazole 
(Young and Annablp), T , 214, P , 

1896, 246 

Benzoylphenanthrenes (Pn rite), A , 

l, 226 

Benzoyl -0 and p phenetolazophenol 
(Hewitt, Moorl, and Pm), P, 

1897, 157 

7 Benzoyl-£ phenylbutync acid and its 
oxime and lactone (Vorlvndbr and 
Knoiz&ch), A , i, 286 
7 Benzoyl £ phenylethylmalome acid 
(Vorlandi r and Knoi/sch), A, 

l, 286 

Benzoylphenyhsooxazolone (R^bt), A, 
l, 568 

£ Benzoyl £ phenylpropionic acid(tfesy7 
acefu aoid) (Japi ind 1 andti ), 
1 , 136, 155 , P , 1896, 107 109 
fiom phenylacctic acid and ben/ 
aldehyde (Erltmufyi k), A , i 68 
£ Benzoylpicoluuc acid livdiogen silv t 
salt ot ( Juru li s), A , i 97 
Benzoyl a propaldoxune, convexsion of, 
into piopzomtnle (Minunni and 
Vassalo), A , i, 43 

Benzoylpropiomc acid (Fiitig), A ,i, 14 
£ Benzoyl a propylpropiom© acid, 
a o ano (Klobb), A , i, 419 
Benzoylpyrogallol dimetbylic ethci, and 
its acetyl and beii7oyl denvatives 
(Bartoloui), A , i, 193, 621 
tiimethvlic ethei (BARioiorn), A , 

i, 621 
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Benzoylpyruvic acid, preparation of 
(Knobr and Schmidt), A., i, 67. 

Benzoylretene (Perrier), A., i, 226. 

Benzoyl-a-salicylaldoxime, conversion 
of, into salicylonitiilc (Minunni and 
Vassalo), A., i, 43. 

Benzoylsuccinic acid, cthylic salt, and 
the action of ammonia on it (Ruhe- 
mann and Hemmy), T., 333, 334: 
P., 1897, 63. 

Benzoyltartamethylimide ( Laden- 

berg). A., i, 139. 

Benzoyltetramethyldiaminodihydroxy- 
diphenylmethane (Biehringer), A., 
i, 73. 

Benzoylthioacetate, thio-, bisulphide 
(Baumann and Peomm), A., i, 191. 

Benzoyltrachylolie acid (Stephan), A., 
i, 93. 

BenzoyltrimethylcT/cfohezanone ( Knoe- 
venagel and Fischer), A., i, 611. 

Benzoyltriphenylcarbinol ( Bouri e i ), 

A., i, 567. 

p-Benzoyltriphenylmethane (Bount rv). 
A., i, 567. 

Benzoylveratrole (Bartolotti), A., 
i, 566. 

BenzoylxanthoreBinotannol (Hilde¬ 
brand), A., i, 228. 

Benzylallylamine, ^-nitro-, and its salts 
(Paal and Spbengeu), A., i, 184. 

Benzylamine, formation of (Cohen and 
Calvert), T., 1054; (Deu&pine), 
A., i, 394. 

action of othylic oxalacetato on 
(Wislicenus and Beokh), A., 
i, 398. 

amidosulphonate (Paal and Lo- 
wiTbCH), A., i, 351. 
imidocliloride, benzoyl derivative (von 
Pechmann and Ueinze), A., 
i, 516. 

a- and j3-Benzylamineacetoacetio acids, 
othylic salt's, refractive powers and dis¬ 
persions of ( Biiuhl), A., ii, 297. 

Benzylaminooinnamic acid, othylic salt, 
refractive power and dispersion of, in 
solution (Buuiil), A., ii, 297. 

Benzylamino-ethylenedicarboxylic acid, 
othylic salt (Ruhbmann and IJemmy). 
A., i, 634. 

Benzylamino-oxalic acid, benzylamine 
salt (Wislicenus and Beckii), A., 
i, 398. 

Benzylwamylamine, ^-ainino- and 
3 ?-uitro- (Paal and Sfrenger), A., 
i, 184. 

Benzylaniline, jp-aniino- and ^-uitro-, 
(Paal and Speengee), A., i, 184. 

Benzyl-o-anisidine, o-amiuo-, o-nitro-, 
and bis-o-nitro- (Paal and Poller), 
A., l, 116. 
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Benzyl-jy-anisidine, o-nitio-, and il 
salts (Paal and Schilling), A., i, 117. 

Benzylazo-a-henzylnaphthylamine, and 
its hydrochloiide(PAAL and Lown sch ), 
A., i, 351. 

£-BenzyKsobenzaldoxime, p-bromo- and 
o-nitro- (Kjellin and Kuylen- 
stjerna), A., i, 279. 

Benzylbenzenylamidine, benzoyl deriva¬ 
tive of (Beckmann [and Sandel]), A., 
i, 565. 

Benzylcarbamide, action of tannin on 
(Coninck), A., i, 570. 

o-Benzyleneiiuinazolylmercaptan 
(Gabriel and Stelzner), A., i, 62. 

Benzylethylamine, p-nitro-, and its salts 
(Paal and SruENGER), A., i, 184. 

Benzyl ethyl ketone, cyano- (Walitier 
and Schicklee), A., i, 524. 

Benzylfnmaramic acid, hydiolysis ol 
(Plum and Giusiiniani), A., i, 24. 

Benzylglutaconic acid (Bol\m), P., 
1896, 185. 

Benzylhexahydro-wi-cresol. Sec Bcnzyl- 
methylcyc/olioxanol (Wallace), A., 
i, 159. 

Beuzylhexahydro-w^toluidine, hydro¬ 
chloride, carbamide, and acetyl deriva¬ 
tive (Wallach), A., i, 159. 

a-Benzylhydroxylamine, from camphor- 
oxime benzylic ether, platinochloride 
(Forster), T., 1039 ; 1\, 1897,165. 

^-Benzylhydroxylamine, action of chloi- 
ine on (Kjellin and Kuylen- 
stjerna), A., i, 615. 
action of hydrochloric acid on (Kjel¬ 
lin), A., i, 614. 

£-Benzylhydroxylanune, y>-bromo-, and 
its hydrochloride (Kjellin and 
Kuylenstjerna), A., i, 615. 
o-nitro-, action of hydiochloric acid on 
(Kjellin), A., i, 614. 
and its hydrochloride (Kjellin and 
Kuylenstjerna), A., i, 279. 

Benzylic alcohol, action of nitrogen 
iotroxide on (Cohen and Cal¬ 
vert), T,, 1052; P., 1897, 166. 
7 ?-benzoyl derivative ol, and its ace¬ 
tate (Bourcet), A., i, 567. 
alcohol, ?a-amino-, and its mou- and 
di-acotyl derivatives (Luttbr),A., 
i, 406. 

a-nitro- ( phcnylnitrocarbinol ) (Co¬ 
hen and Calvert), T., 1054 ; P., 
1897,166. 

o- and ^-nitro-, action of nitrogen 
tetroxide on (Cohen and Har¬ 
rison), T., 1057; P., 1897, 166. 
p-nitro-, formation of (Elbs), A., 
l, 332. 

bromide, p-benzoyl derivative of 
(Bourcet), A. i, 567. 


50 
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Benzylic chloride, action of liexa- I 
moiliyleiiotetrajnine on (Deu&- 
jpine), A., i, 394. 

o-niti’o-(PAAL and Kromhouroder), 
A., i, 115; 

condensation of, with o- and p- 
nitraniline, with o-anisidine, 
and with o-phenylenediamine 
(Paal and Poller), A., i, 116. 
cyanide, o-cyano-, condensation of, 
with m-nitrobenzoie chloride (Har¬ 
per), A., i, 106. 

ethylic ether, formation of (Paal and 
Lowitsch), A., i, 351. 
mercaptan and methosulphidc, m- 
amino-, wi-nitro- (Lutter), A., 
i, 406. 

nitrite, preparation of (Cohen and 
Calvert), T., 1050 ; P., 1897,166. 
sulphide, wi-nitro- ( Ltjtter), A., 
i, 406. 

bisulphide, m-amino-, and w-nitro- 
(Ltjtter), A., i, 406. 
thiocarbamate and thiocyanate, m- 
nitro- (Letter), A., i, 406. 

Benzylideneacetone and its phenylhydr- 
azone (Tagek), A., i, 344. 
o-chloro-, and m-nitro- (Yorlander), 
A., i, 274. 

Benzylideneacetophenone, reduction of J 
(Harries and Hubner), A., i, 550. 
action of hydroxylamine on (Claus) 
A., i, 189. 

Benzylideneaeetoxime and a bromine de¬ 
rivative (Tager), A., i, 344. 
o-chloro- (Yorlander), A., i, 274. 

Benzylideneaminognanidine, behaviour 
of, towards diazo-salts (Wedekind), 
A., i, 2 41. 

p-nitro- (Wedekind), A., i, 241. 

Benzylideneaminohydrindene (Re vis 

and Kipping), T., 251; P., 1896,229. 

BenzyHdeneaminohydroxyphenyloso- 
triazole (Thiele and Soiileussner), 
A., i, 379. 

BenzyUdeneaminophenylguanidine and 
its salts (Pellizzari), A., i, 47. 

Benzylideneamino-p-tolylguanidine and 
its salts (Pellizzari), A., i, 47. 

Benzylideneanilide, condensation of, 
with ethylic acetoacetato ( Laohowioz), 
A., i, 118. 

Benzylidenebenzhydrazide (Subaschow) 
A., i, 811. 

4-Benzylidene-bis-l-phenyl-3-methyl-5- 
pyrazolone (Laohowioz), A., i, 119. 

Z-, andf’-Benzylidenecamphor,crystal¬ 
lographic properties of (Minguin), A., 
i, 163, 164. 

Benzylidene-7R-hydroxylaminobenzoic 
add (Gattermann, Wurst and 
Bohn), A., i, 189. 


Benzylidenemethylhexenone, combina¬ 
tion of, with acetone (Wallaoh), A., 
i, 159. 

Benzylidenemethyl&ooxazolone, 
m-nitro- (Scihifp and Betti), A., 
i, 493. 

Benzylidenemethylphthalide (Blank), 
A., i, 61. 

Benzylidenephenyldihydroresorcinol 
(Yorlander and Erig), A., i, 275. 

Benzylidenephenyldihydroresorcylie 
acid (Yorlander), A., i, 273. 

Benzylidenephenylhydrazine (Pelliz¬ 
zari), A., i, 47. 

m-nitro- (Vorlander), A., i, 274. 

Benzylidenephenylhydrozylamine 
(Gattermann, Wurst, and Bohn), A., 
i, 189. 

Benzylidenephthalide,cyano-(WALTHER 
and Schickler), A., i, 524. 

Benzylidene-o-, m- } and p-tolylhydroxyl- 
amines (Gattermann, WifRST, and 
Bohn), A., i, 189. 

Benzylidene-p-zylylhydrozylamine 
(Gattermann,Wurst, and Bohn),A., 
i, 189. 

Benzylidenic bromide, o-nitro- 
(Reissert), A., i, 418. 
nitrosate (Cohen and Calvert), T., 
1055; P., 1897, 168. 

Benzylmalimide (Piutti and Giustin- 
iani), A., i, 24. 

Benzylmalimides, optical rotation of 
(Ladenburg and Herz), A., i, 460. 
structural- or stereo-isomcrides(LADEN- 
burg), A., i, 138. 

Benzylmalonic add, cyauo-, ethylic salt 
of(B redt and Kallen), A., i, 154. 

Benzylmethylamine, p-nitvo, and its 
salts (Paal and Sprenger), A., 
i, 184. 

Benzylmethylhexanol (Wallaoh), A., 
l, 159* 

Benzyl methyl ketone, eyano- ( Walther 
and Sohiokler), A., i, 524. 

Benzylmethylnitramine, refractive power 
and dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

4:5-Benzylmethylisooxazolone (Rin- 
man), A., i, 444. 

Benzylnitramine, p-nitro-, and its 
methyl ethers, refractive power and 
dispersion of, insolation (Bruhl), A., 

BenzylMonitramine, f-nitro-, refractive 
power and dispersion of, in solution 
(BrAhl), A., ii, 297. 

Benzyl-o-nitraniline, o-nitro- (Paal and 
Kromsohroder), A., i, 115. 

Benzyl-p-nitr aniline, o-nitro- (Paal and 
Poller), A., i, 115. 

Benzyl-o-nitroisobenzaldoxime, o-nitro- 
(Paal and Poller), A., i, 185. 
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Benzyl-o-phenylenediamine, condensa¬ 
tion of, with oxalic acid (Hinsb rug), 
A., i, 121. 

o-nitro-, and its formyl dciivative 
(Paal and Kromschroder), A., 

i, 115. 

Benzyl-p-phenylenediamine, o-amino-, 
and its salts (Paal and Poller), A., 
i, 115. 

Benzylphenylhydrazones of sugars (van 
Eo ken stein andDE Bruyn), A., i, 41. 

Benzylphthalimidine, preparation of 
(Gabriel and Giebe), A., i, 59. 

Benzylpropylaxnine, ^-nitro-, and its salts 
(Paal and Sprenger), A., i, 184. I 

Benzylpropylenetetracarb oxylie acid, | 
etliyhc salt, action of alkalis on 
(Bolam), P. s 1896, 184, 185. 

Benzyl propyl ketone, cyano- (Walther 
and Sohickleis), A., i, 524. 

Benzyl-d-santonous acid, and its ethylic 
salt (Cartoilo), A., l, 630. 

Benzyl-/-santonous acid (Castoro), A., 
i, 630. 

Benzylsnlphamic acid, and its benzyl- 
amino and other salts (Paal and 
Lowitsoh), A., i, 351. 

Benzylsnlphonitrosamic acid, salts and 
phenj lliydrazide of (Paal and 
Lowttsoh), A., i, 351. 

Benzyltetrahydroqninazoline, 3-o-amino- 
and its salts (Busch, Birk, and Leh¬ 
mann), A., i, 543. 

Benzylthiotetrahydroquinazoline, 
o-amino- (Busch, Birk, and Leii- 
mann). A., i, 543. 

Berberine,, occurrence of, in Berberis 
Octn&nMs (Perkin), T., 1198 ; P., 
1897, 198. 

detection of (Jaworowski), A., 

ii, 610. 

Bcrbcri s Octncnw, occurrence of berberine 
in (Perkin), T., 1198; P., 1897, 
198. 

Bergamot oil, examination of (Sciiimmel 
and (Jo.), A., ii, 435. 

Beryl from Spain (Chaves and Helim- 
pio), A., ii, 412. 

pHcudomorpbous, from Sweden (Hog- 
bom), A., ii, 506. 

Beryllium salts, isomorphous relations of 
(Retgerh), A., ii, 17. 
oxide (Lebeau), A., ii, 144. 
potassium silicates (Duboin), A.,ii, 96. 
silicotungstate (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 178. 

sulphate, refractive powers of solid and 
dissolved (Glapstone and Hibbert), 
T., 824. 

Beryllium, detection of, hy nitroso-j8- 
naphthol (Burgass), A., ii, 163. 
estimation of (Glaser), A*, ii, 191. 


Betaine, occurrence of, in species of 
LaAhyrus (Jahns), A., i, 382. 

Betorcinolcarboxylic acid, methylic salt 
(Hesse), A., i, 631. 

Biatora lutida, occurrence of rhizo- 
carpic acid on (Zopf), A., i, 364. 

Bile, solubility of a fatty acid in (Moore 
and Rockwood), A., ii, 150. 
of ox, deoxycholic acid from putrefied 
(Yahlen), A., i, 647. 
the colouring matter of (Kuster), A., 
i, 647. 

Bilirubin, oxidation and hydrolysis of 
(Kuster), A., i, 647. 

Biliverdic acid (Kuster), A., i, 647. 

Biotite from Massachusetts (Emerson), 
A., ii, 566. 

constitution of (Clarke), A., ii, 51. 
transparency of, for Rontgen rays 
(Doelter), A., ii, 470. 

Birotation. See Photochemistry. 

Bisabol-Myrrha, constituents of (Tuch- 
olka), A., ii, 584. 

Bis-acetoxyphenylacrylic acid, ethylic 
salt (Paal and Hartel), A., i, 598. 

Bis-benzoyloxycrotonic acid, ethylic salt, 
and action of sulphuric acid, of alcoholic 
ammonia, and of phenylhydrazine on 
(Paal and Hartel), A., i, 598. 

Bis-benzoyloxyphenylacrylic aoid, 
ethylic salt (Paal and Hartel), A., 
i, 598. 

Bis-benzylallylamine and Bis-benzyl- 
-wo-amylamine, bis-^-nitro- (Paal and 
Sprenger), A., i, 184. 

BiB-benzylaniline, bis-p-nitio- (Paal and 
Sprenger), A., i, 184. 

Bis-benzylethylamine, bis-^-nitro- (Paal 
and Sprenger), A., i, 184, 

Bis-benzylhydroxylamiue, bis-o-amino- 
aud bis-o-nitro-, and its salts and 
acetate (Paal and Poller), A., i, 185. 

Bis-benzylmethylamine, bis- 2 ?-iritro- 
(Paal and Sprenger), A., i, 184. 

Bis-benzylpropylamine, bis-^-nitro- 
(Paal and Sprenger), A., i, 184. 

Bis-diazonium chloride and sulphate, 
from 7ii- and ^-phenylencdiamine 
(HANrzsonaud Borghaus), A., i, 186. 

Bis-diphenylpyrazolone, preparation of 
(Baumann and Fromm), A., i, 192. 

Bis-hydroxyphenylacrylic acid, and its 
ethylic salt and sodium derivative 
(Knorr), A., i, 64. 

Bismuth, crystals of, in slag ( Hbberdet), 
A., ii, 265 

occurrence of, in common minerals 
(Hartley and Ramage), T., 533 ; 
P„ 1897,11. 

electrical resistance of, at low tempera¬ 
tures and in magnetic fields (Dewar 
and Fleming), A., ii, 240, 474. 

50—2 
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Bismuth, thermoelectric properties of 
(Buiinie), A., ii, 439. 
solubility of, in zinc (Spring and 
Romanoff), A., ii, 36 

Bismuth alloys with copper and silver, 
freezing points of (Heycock and 
Neville), A., ii, 245. 
with zinc, freezing points of (Heycock 
and Neville), T., 390 ;P., 1897, 61. 

Bismuth bromide and iodide, action of 
nitrogen peroxide and air on 
(Thomas), A., ii, 377. 
bichloride (Thomas), A, ii, 377. 
caesium chloride (Wells and Foote), 
.A., u, 551. 

iodide (Wells and Foote), A., 
ii, 551. 

potassium iodide, use of, as a reagent 
for alkaloids (Jahns), A., i, 381. 
oxyiodide (Blyth), A, ii, 102. 
sulphide, effects of high temperatures 
on (Moublot), A., ii, 273. 
solubility of, in alkali sulphides 
(Stillmann), A, ii, 127; (Stone), 
A, ii, 434. 

Bismuth, detection, estimation and 
separation of— 

detection of, in presence of the noble 
metals (Yanino), A., ii, 604. 
detection of, by nitroso-j8-naphthol 
(Burgass), A., ii, 163. 
estimation of (Muthmann and Maw- 
row), A., ii, 78. 

estimation of small amounts of, in 
alloys (SriLLMAN), A., ii, 127. 
estimation of, in copper (Murmann), 
A., ii, 347. 

separation of metals from (Moyer), 
A., ii, 434. 

separation of lead from (Bbnkbrt 
and Smith), A., ii, 435. 
separation of zinc and cadmium from 
(Mttthmann and Mawrow), A., 
ii, 78. 

Bismutosmaltine from Saxony (Frkn- 
zel), A., ii, 266. 

Bis-nitrosylhenzyl and its o-nitro- and 
p-bromo- derivatives (Kjellin and 
Kuylenrtjekna), A, i, 615. 

Bis-nitrosylbenzyls, constitution of 
(Kjellin), A, i, 616. 

Bis-phenylmethyldiketohydrindoue 
(Black), A., i, 61. 

Bis-phenylmethylpyrazoloue (Paal and 
Haetel), A., i, 598. 

Bis-phenylmethylpyrazoloneazodi- 
phenyl (Wedekind), A., i, 443. 

Bis-thiopyrotartaric acid (Andreasch), 
A*, i, 327. 

Bitter Almond Oil, detection of alcohol 
and nitrobenzene in (Gossart), A., 
ii, 352. 


Bitter Almond Oil, estimation of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid in (Kremers and 
Schreiner), A., ii, 607. 

Bitter Fennel, constituents of oil of, 
(Tardy), A., i, 578. 

Bittern, gold in (Liversidge), T., 298 ; 
P., 1897, 22. 

Bixin, crystalline, preparation of (2 wick), 
A., l, 630. 

Bleaching powder manufacture (Hasen- 
olever), A., ii, 143. 

Blende, composition of (Hartley and 
Ramage), T„ 540; P., 1897, 13. 
estimation of sulphur in (Noaillon), 
A, ii, 595. 

Bliabergite from Sweden (Igelstrom), 
A., ii, 268. 

Blood, composition of in new-born 
animals (Winternitz), A., ii, 149. 
absorption spectrum of (Lewin), A., 
ii, 534. 

method of determining the specific 
gravity of (Zuntz), A., ii, 377. 
coagulation of (Hammarsten), A., 
ii, 152. 

causes of coagulation of (Spiro and 
Ellinger), A., ii, 378. 
coagulation oi, by injection of extract 
of liver (Mairet and Vires), A., 
ii, 330. 

action of purified albumose on the 
coagulability of (Fiquet), A., ii, 510. 
effect of peptone injections on the 
coagulation of (Thompson), A., ii, 60. 
amounts of argon and nitrogen in the 
(R£gnard and Sohl<ering), A., 
ii, 273. 

non-occurrence of argon in the pigment 
of (Zaleski), A, ff, 334. 
amounts of chloride and phosphate in 
the, during disease (v. Moraczew- 
ski), A., ii, 221. 

presence of a fat-splitting enzyme in 
(Hanriot), A., ii, 149. 
changes undergone by fat in the (Cohn- 
btein and Miciiaeus), A., ii, 182. 
increase of the fat in, during starvation 
(Schulz), A, ii, 150. 
effect of high altitudes on the hemo¬ 
globin of (Weiss), A., ii, 219; 
(Giacosa), A., i, 569. 
lipase from the (Hanriot), A., ii, 378. 
properties and estimation of lipase in 
(Hanriot and Camus), A., ii, 273. 
tension of oxygen in arterial (Haldane 
and Lorrain Smith), A., ii, 59, 
218. 

oxidation in (BAcn), A., ii, 402. 
presence of an oxidation-feiment in the 
(Salkowski and Yamigiwa), A., 
ii, 333. 

effect of leech extract on the pulro&ei- 
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bility of (Bose and Ddlezenne), 
A., ii, 334. 

Blood, influence of disease on inorganic 
salts of (von Moraczewski), A., 
ii, 571. 

perccntageof sugar injuring phloridzin 
glycosuria (Paw), A., ii, 64. 
nature of tlie substances in, which 
reduce cupric salts (Henkiqueb), 
A., ii, 570. 

action of carbon bisulphide on 
(Kromer), A., ii, 64. 
action of nitrites on (Haldane, 
Makgill and Mavrogordato), A., 
u, 63, 221. 

detection of, by means of hiemoehroiu- 
ogen (Donogany), A., ii, 468. 
estimation of iron in (Jolles), A., 
ii, 126. 

estimation of fibrin in (Ko&sler and 
Pfeiffer), A., ii, 196. 
estimation of sugar in (Pavy), A., 
ii, 80. 

Blood corpuscles, influence of osmotic 
pressure on the volume of (Koepm), 
A., ii, 418. 

Blood-gases, new form of pump foi 
separation of (Neesen), A., ii, 149. 

Blood-serum, albumin from (Michel), 
A., i, 376. 

Blowpipe analysis by plaster of Paris 
method (Andrews), A., ii, 189. 

Boiling point, determination of (Beck¬ 
mann), A., ii, 88. 

apparatus for determining (Jones), 
A., n, 539. 

of solutions, apparatus for determining 
the (Fuchs), A., ii, 244. 
of different substances, relation between 
the (Grosmans), A., ii, 244. 
of the halogen hydrides (Estreiciiee), 
A., ii, 21. 

of mixtures of jS-naphthol ami benzene 
(Kuriloff), A., ii, 484. 
of normal pentane (Younu), T., 446 ; 
1\, 1897, 58. 

Bones, composition of fossil elephant’s 
(van Bemmelen and Klohbib), A., 
ii, 490. 

proportion of mineral constituents in 
birds’ (During), A., ii, 571. 
proportion of sulphates in the ash of 
(Moenkr), A., ii, 571. 
e fleet of administration of oxalic acid 
on (Oak pari), A., ii, 576. 
influence ofstarvationontho (Weiske), 
A., ii, 219. 

Borax. See Sodium biboiate. 

Bomeol, behaviour of, towards phos¬ 
phorus trichloride and bromine (Marsh 
and Gardner), T., 286; P., 1896, 
187. 


Bomeol, wonitroso-. See Ilydroxy- 
eamphoroxime. 

Bomylic chlorides, relation of, to 
camphene hydrochloride (Reyghler), 
A., i, 246. 

Boron oxide— 

Boric acid, constitution of solutions of 
(Eahlenberg and Schreiner), 
A., ii, 30. 

properties of glass and enamels con¬ 
taining (Grenet), A., ii, 141. 
action of, on milk (Farrington), 
A., ii, 195. 

estimation of (Kraut), A., ii, 283; 
(Bellocq, Schneider, and 
Gaab), A., ii, 597. 
estimation of, as potassium boro- 
fluoride (Thadd^eff), A., ii,‘.597. 
estimation of, volumetrically(HuNlG 
and Spitz), A., ii, 159 ; (Jorgen¬ 
sen), A., ii, 283. 

estimation of, in foods (de 
Koningh), A., ii, 597. 
estimation of, in milk (Dentges), 
A., ii, 517. 

separation of, from silica (Honks 
and Spitz), A., ii, 159. 
Boron-iron (Warren), A., ii, 213. 
a-Borragophyll, absorption spectrum of 
(IStard), A., ii, 130. 

Botryogen, from Sweden (Sjogren), A., 
ii, 325. 

Boumonite, from Isfere (Termier), A., 
ii, 503. 

Brass, estimation of copper, tin, zinc, 
iron, and lead in (Hollaed), A., 
ii, 521. 

Brassica. See Agricultnral Chemistry. 
Bread, changes during the baking of 
(Stone), A., ii, 461. 
detection of alum in (van i>er 
Plancken), A., ii, 602. 
detection of aniline blue in (Violette), 
A., ii, 295. 

Bromine, atomic refraction of (Traube), 
A., ii, 197. 

spectra of (Trowbridge and 
Richards), A., ii, 200. 
electromotive force required for the 
separation of (Nernst), A., 
ii, 395. 

electrical convection of, in solutions 
(Picton and Linder), T., 571. 
decomposition of aqueous solutions of 
(Jakowkin), A., ii, 246. 
action of, on metallic chlorides (Blau), 
A., ii, 122. 

action of highly purified, on mercury 
(Shenstone), T., 485 ; P., 1897, 2. 
presence of, in the body after adminis¬ 
tration of bromine compounds 
(Rosenthal), A., ii, 60. 
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Bromine, detection, estimation, and 
preparation of— 

detection of, in organic compounds 
(Kastle and Beatiy), A., u, 430. 
estimation of, with carbon, hydrogen, 
and sulphur simultaneously (Denn- 
stedi). A., ii, 432. 
estimation of, in presence of chlorine 
(Blau), A., ii, 122. 
estimation of, in presence of chloiine 
and iodine (Bennet and Place¬ 
way), A., ii, 122. 

separation of chlorine from (Batj- 
bigny and Rivals), A., ii, 385. 
separation of chloiine from, in pre¬ 
sence of acetates, sulphates, and 
nitrates (Jannabch and Kolitz), 
A., ii, 594. 

separation of chlorine and iodine from, 
in organic compounds (Jannasch 
and Kolitz), A., ii, 594. 

Hydrogen bromide, boiling, melting, 
and critical temperatures of 
(Estreicher), A., ii, 21. 
Bromo-derivatives. See under:— 
Acetamide. 

Acetanilide. 

Acetic acid. 

Acetophenetidide {plmiacetin). 
Acetophenetoilamide. 

Acetophenone. 

Acetosnccinic acid. 
Acetoxybenzonitrile. 

Acetylacrylic acid. 

Acetylcodeine. 

Acetylene. 

Acetylnaphthols. 

Acetylthebaol. 

Acid, dibromo-, Ci 2 H 1( jO a ,Br 2 . 
Acraldoxime. 

Acrylic acid. 

Albumin. 

Allylic alcohol. 

Allylic bromide. 

Aniline. 

Anilinotoluene. 

Anisoil. 

Anisyl methyl ketone. 

Apigenin. 

Arachidic acid. 

Baptisin. 

Benzaldoximos. 

Benzamide. 

Benzene. 

Benzenediazoic acidT 
Benzenediazophenylsulphone. 
Benzenediazosulphonic acids. 
Benzenesulphonamide. 
Benzenyloximebntyric acid. 
Benzimidomethylic ether. 

Benzoic acid. 


Bromo-derivatives. See under 
Benzonitrile. 

^-Benzoylbenzylic bromide. 
Benzoylbenzyndenic dibromide. 
Bcnzyl-wo-benzaldoxime. 
Benzylhydroxylamine. 

Benzylic bromide. 

Benzylidonic bromide. 

Bromhydrins. 

Butyric and sso-butyiie acids 
Butyrylthiocaibimiac. 

Catfeine. 

Camphenes. 

Camphenones. 

Camphenylnitramines. 

Camphor. 

Camphoric acids. 

Camphoric anhydride. 
Camphoisulpholactone. 
Camphoisulphonic acid. 

Camphylic acid. 

Carbazole. 

Catechol. 

Cerotic acid. 

Cholestenonc. 

Cinnamamide. 

Cinnamic acid. 

Codeine. 

Convolvulin. 

Cresotic acid. 

Crotonic acid. 

Crotononitrile. 

^-Cumenol. 

*J/-Cumyl methyl ketone. 

Cynoetonine. 

Cytisine. 

Diacetophenetoilamide. 

Diaoetylmorphinc. 

Dianisoil ketone and thioketonc. 
Diazoamidobenzones. 

Diazobenzene. 

Diazobenzene-acetoacetic acid. 
Diazonium bromide. 

Dibromhydrin. 

Diethylamine. 

Diothylanilino. 
Dihydrocampholonolaetones. 
Dihydroxybenzoylbenzene. 
Diketohydrindenecarboxyhc acid. 
Diketohydronaphthenecarboxylicacid. 
Di-4-methoxy-2:5-dimethylbeuzylic 
sulphide. 

Dimethylacetoacetic acid. 

Dimethylaniline. 

DimelhylcyeZohexane. 

3': 3 , -Dimethyl-2'-indolinoue. 
Dimethylqninoline. 

Dimethylsuccinic acid. 
Dimethylthiophen. 
Dimethyl-o-toluidina 
Dimethyltricarballylic acid. 
B-Dimethyltrimethylenic dibroinide. 
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Bromo-derivatives. See tinder:— 
Diplienylallylene. 

Diphenylcrotonic acid. 

Diphenylethane. 

Diphenylmethane. 

Dithienyletliane. 

Dithicnylethylcne. 

4-Ethoxy- 2:5- dimethylbenzylic me- 
thylic ether. 

Etlioxynaphthalene. 
Ethoxyphenylphthalimide. 
Ethoxyphenylsuccinamic acid. 
Ethoxyphenylsuccinimide. 

Ethylbenzene. 

Ethylene. 

Ethylie allylie ether. 

Ethylic bromide. 

Ethyltheobromine. 
Fructosephloroglucide. 

Furfuran. 

Gallic acid. 

Gallocyanin. 

Guanine. 

ILeptyleno. 

Hexadiene. 

Hexahydroxylic acids. 

Hexuno. 

Hexenoic acids. 

Ilexoic acid. 

Hexylamine. 

Hexylene. 

Hydrindone. 

Hydrindonylbronihydrindone. 
Hydrocarbon, C S H 4 . 
4-Hydroxyantipyrine. 
p-Hydroxy benzoic acid. 
p-Hydroxybenzonitrile. 

Hydroxyeamphorsulphonic acid. 

4-Hydroxy-2:6-dimcthylbenzylic al¬ 
cohol. 

di-4-IIydroxy - 2 : 5 - dimethylbenzylic 
sulphide. _ | 

M-IIydroxydiphcnylacetic lactone. 

Ilydi oxybydrindenedicarboxylic acid. 

4- lIydroxy-3-methylbcnzylic alcohol, i 
II y di oxy naphtliaquinolcai boxy lie acid. 
Hydroxynaphtlm<|uinonecarboxylic 

acid. 

I Iydroxypropiouyl-?’tfo-phthalie arid, 
llydi oxycptinolines. 

5- lIydroxy-m-toluio acid (a'csvlic 
acid). 

Indonyihydrindone. 

Ketohy drindoneearboxylic acid. 
Kotopiuie acid. 

Lactone, C ia H 8 O^Br 2 . 

Lapaconitine. 

Levulinic anhydride. 

Maleic acid. 

Malonic add. 

Malononitrile. 

Malonyldietliylcarbamide. 


Bromo-derivatives. See under :— 
Melissic acid. 

Mesitylene. 

Methane. 

4-Methoxy -2:5- dimethylbenzylic al¬ 
cohol. 

Methoxyphenanthrene. 

Methylheptane. 

MethylcycZohexane. 

Methylic allylie ether. 
Methylmorphimethine. 

1 :3-Methyli?opropylhexanol-5. 

1 :3-MethylisopropylcycZoliexene. 
Methylpropylnitramine. 
Methyltrihydroquinoline-l-sulphonic 
methylbetaine. 

Morphine. 

Mucoplienoxybiomic acid. 
Naphthalene. 

Naphthaquinonccarboxylic acids. 
Naphthol. 

a-N apthylpropyl sulphonc. 

&w-Niti osobenzyl. 

Oi cinolphthalein. 

Pentadecylic acid. 

cjycfoPentadione. 

cyc7oPentenedione. 

Pentethylphenyl methyl ketone. 
Peonol. 

Phenacylaniline. 

Phenetidines. 

Phenetoil 

Phenol. 

Phenolphthalein. 

Phenoxymaleic acid. 
Phenoxymaleimide. 

Phenylallylacetic acid. 
Phenylcarbamic acid. 
Phenylcarbamide. 
Phenyldiethylphosphinc. 
Phenylcneiminotolnenc. 

Phenylotliane. 

Phenyl ethyl ketone. 

Plienyl-p-hydi oxy tolylacelic lactone. 
Phenylic ethylic thiocthei. 
B-Pheuyllactic acid. 
Phcnylmethylcaibamido. 

2' : 3- Phenylmothyldiketoliydi indene. 
Phenylniti amine. 

Phenylphos])hiue. 
rhenylpliosphinic acid. 

Phenyl phosphinous acid. 
Phenlypropiolamide. 

Phenyl piopyl ketone. 

Ph ouyl propylsulpkone. 

Phenylpyrazolidone. 

Phenylsulphadde. 

Phosphenylic chloride. 
Phthalodiethylainide. 

Piperidoxylenol. 

Piperonylamidc. 

Piperonylpicoline. 
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Bromo-derivatives. Sec under :— 

Propenyl bvomhydrins and epibvoni- 
hydrins. 

Propionic acid. 

Propionic bromide. 
Propionylthiocarbimidc. 

Propylmalonic acid. 

Protocateclinic acid. 

Quinolines. 

Quinolyloxyacetic acid. 

Salicylic chloride. 

Septentrionale. 

Stilbene. 

Succinic acid. 

Succinodiamide. 

Tetracetoxydil >e nzyl. 
Tetrahydroqiunoline-4-sulphonic acid. 
Tetramethyldianiinoxantlione. 
Tetramethylcne. 

Tctrapheuylethylene. 

Toluene. 

Toluenesyiidiazosnlplionic acids. 

Toluqninone. 

p-Tolyl methyl ketone. 

m -Tolylphosphonie acid. 

TolylpropyKulplxones. 

jp-Tolylpyrazolidone. 

Tiiketonaphthalenecarboxylic acid. 

Trimellithic acid. 

Trimethylallylammonium. 

Trimethylglutaric acid. 

Tiiphenylmcthane. 

iso-Valeric acid. 

Voratric acid. 

Veratrole. 

Vinylic tribromide. 

p-Xylene. 

m- and p-Xylenols. 

^Xyloqninone. 

?ji-Xylylic ethylie ether. 

“ Bromopyrantine,* 5 See ^-Efchoxy- 

phenyl&uccmimide, o-bromo-. 

Bronze, estimation of eopper, tin, zinc, 
iron, and lead in (Hollaed), A., 
ii, 521. 

phosphor-, estimation of phosphorus 
in (Oet i el), A., ii, 157. 

Brown-coal tar, estimation of paraffin in 
(Holds), A., ii, 351. 

Brown spar. See Ankerite. 

Brucine, detection of (Hilgeh and Jan- 1 
sen). A., ii, 436; (Jaworowrki), 
A., ii, 610. 

detection of, by colour tests (Pichard), 
A., ii, 168. 

estimation of (Keller), A., ii, 84. 
Brucite. See Nemalite. 

Brushite on human skeletons (Lacroix), 
A., ii, 505. 

Buceo leaves, oil of, constituents of 
(Kondakofp), A., i, 227. 

Buckwheat. See Agricultural Chemistry. | 


Bulbocapnine, melting point of the meth- 
iodide of; acetyl derivative of (Ziegen- 
bein), A., i, 175. 

Burette, gas (Blbier), A., ii, 384. 

Bnroine, identity of, with choline 
(Jahns), A., i, 382. 

fw-Butaldehyde, action of alcoholic soda 
on (Franks), A., i, 137. 
action of aqueous potash and of potas¬ 
sium carbonate on (Brauchbar), A., 
i, 137. 

fco-Butaldehyde, cfochloro- (Brochet), 
A., i, 4. 

wo-Butane from Ameiican petroleum, 
and its mono - and di-chloro-derivatives 
(M abery and Hudson), A., i, 389. 

Butanedic&rboxylic acids. See Adipic 
acid, Dimethylsuccinic acids, EthyKso- 
succinic acid, and Propylmalonic acid. 

Butanetetracarhoxylic acid, ethylie salt, 
action of sodium ethoxide on (Lean 
and Leer), T., 1067; P., 1897, 
161. 

aaaj-Butanetricarboxylic acid {adipo- 
ccirboxylic acid) (Montemartini), 
A., i, 20; ( Wislicentjs and Scnw an- 
hausser), A., i, 606. 
ethylie salt (Lean and Lees), T., 
1065; P., 1897, 161; (Montemar¬ 
tini), A., i, 20; (Wislicenus and 
Schwanhaurskr), A., i, 606. 

aaaj-Butanetricarboxylic acid, sodio-, 
ethylie salt, action of ethylie iodide on 
(Lean and Lees), T., 1065. 

Butenoic acid {methylacrylic acid), amylic 
salt, rotatory power of (Walden), 
A., ii, 3. 

polymeride of (Mjoen), A., i, 399. 

2 >-Butenylanisoil (Moureu and Chad- 
vet), A., i, 404. 

Butter, detection of margarine in (Jaur), 
A., ii, 356. 

detection of margarine in, by the 
critical temperature (von AsbOtu), 
A., ii, 609. 

estimation of purity of, by specific 
gravity (Brull£), A., ii, 167. 
estimation of volatile acids in(KARRon), 
A,, ii, 607. 

estimation of borax in (Planchon 
and Vuaplart), A., ii, 73. 
Butylacetyleae. See Hexinenes. 
wo-ButylaUylcarbinol, See Octylenic 
alcohols. 

Butylamine, action of methanol on 
(Franohimont and van Erp), A., 
i, 6. 

, /crf-Butylamine, refractive power and 

I dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 
Butylamincmethylic alcohol, and the ac¬ 
tion of potash on (Franohimont and 
van Erp), A., i, 6, 
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p-Butylbenzoic acid (Bialobrzeski), A., 

i, 514. 

see*, and *o-Butylcarbamic acids, 
methylic and ethylic salts, refi active 
powers and dispersions of (Bruhl), A., 

ii, 297. 

.w-Butylcarbinol. See Amylic alcohols. 
3'-Bntyl-2so-carbostyril and its 4'-cyano- 
derivativo (IjEhmkuhl), A., i, 373. 
Butylchloral, action of ammonium sul¬ 
phide on (Lesinsky and Gttndlioii), 
A., i, 549. 

Butylene, hcxdbxomo-, and the action of 
heat on it (Noyes and Tucker), A., 
i, 261. 

*o-Butylene, and the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on (Kondakoff), A., 
i, 209. 

tes't. -wo-Butylglycol, nitro-, reduction 
of (Piloty and Ruff), A., i, 586, 588. 
frrtaso-Butylglycolamine [2-mttliy!-2- 
amhiopropandiol-l : 3) and its salts 
(Piloty and Rtjfu), A., i, 588. 
Butylhexahydrophthalide (Ci amici an 
and SlLBKR), A., i, 483. 
wo-Butylic alcohol, action of chloral on 
(Pergami), A., i, 177. 
action of chlorine or bromine on, in 
acid and alkaline solution (Bno- 
ohet), A., i, 3, 4. 

iodide, action of alcoholic potash on 
(Kondakoff), A., i, 210. 
frri-Butylic alcohol {trimethylcarbinol) 
(Kondakoff), A., i, 210. 
phonylurethane of (Knoevenagel 
and Schuilenberg), A., i, 607. 
chloride, preparation of (Kondakofp), 
A., i, 209. 

action of isobutylene and zinc chlor¬ 
ide on (Kondakoff), A., i, 209. 
Butylic alcohol fermentation (Emmer- 
lino), a., ii, 223. 

Butylmethylenimine, action of,on various 
metallic salts; reduction of and actiou 
of potash on (Puanhumont and v vn 
Krp), A., i, 6. 

nor* and scr-Butylnitramines, and re¬ 
fractive power and dispersion of 
(Bin mil), A., ii, 297. 

»w-, see-, and f.vo-Butylnitrocarbamic 
acids, methylic and ethylic salts, re¬ 
fractive powers and dispersions of 
(Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 
jp-?so-Butylphenoxyacetic acid, its salts, 
amide, anilide, and nitranilidc, o- andp- 
toluidides and phenylhydrazide (Brad¬ 
ley and Kniffen'i, A., i, 243. 
Bntylphthalide. (Ciamician and 
Stlber), A., i, 484. 

S'-BiityLVfoquinoline, and its I'-chloio- 
derivativc, and their salts (Lfjimkuhl), 
A., i, 373, 


f'sfl-Butyltheobromine, preparation of 
(van der Slooten), A., i, 382. 
m-Butyltoluene (Bialobrzeski), A., 
i, 514. 

5-nitro- [Me : C 4 H fl ■ N0 2 = 1 :3 :5] 
(Baur), A., i, 216. 

teW-p-Butyltoluene and its dmitro-de- 
rivative (Bialobrzeski), A., i, 514. 
m-Butyl-o-toluidine [Me: 0 4 H fl : NH ? = 
1:8* 6], 5-amino-, and a phenaane 
derivative of (Baur), A., i, 216. 
5-nitro-, cZmitro- and Jnnitro-, and 
its nitration (Baur), A., i, 216. 
tfso-Butyraldehydephloroglucide (Cotjn- 
cler), A., i, 613. 

4-Butyramino-o-naphthol (Witt and 
Dediohen), A., i, 195. 

Butyric acid, occunence of in yeast 
(Gerard and Darexy), A., ii, 459. 
from the fennentation of glycerol 
(Kmmbrlino), A., ii, 113. 
distillation of, from aqueous solutions 
(Leonard, Smuh, and Richmond), 
A., ii, 526. 

Butyric acid, amylic salt, rotatory power 
of the (Walden), A., ii, 3. 

Butyric acid, a-hromo-, ethylic salt, 
action of benzenylamidoxime on 
(Werner and Falck), A., i, 9, 
10 . 

action of ethylic sodioacotoacetate 
on (Sprankling), T., 1160; P., 
1897, 173. 

7 -chloro-, ethylic salt, action of 
ethylic ethylmalonate, malonate 
and mothylmalonato on (Monte- 
MARTINl), A., i, 19—21. 
action of ethylic sodioacctoacetato 
on (Fighter and Gully), A., 
i, 590. 

jB-cyano-, ethylic salt (Bredt and 
Kallen), A., i, 155. 
a-thio-. See Ethjltliioglycollic acid. 
Butyric bromide, a-biomo-, action of 
lead thiocyanate on (Dixon), T., 635. 
tfw-Butyric acid, amylic salt, rotatory 
power of the (Walden), A., ii, 3. 
iw-bntylie salt (Brochet), A., 5, 3. 
ethylic salt, action of ethylic acetate 
and sodium ethoxido on (Boernken), 
A., i, 15. 

wo-Butyric acid, bromo-, ethylic salt, 
condensation of, with ethylic 
ncetoacetate (Perkin and 
Thorpe), T., 1192; P. s 72. 
condensation of, with-o-plienvlenc- 
diamino (Hinsberg), A., i, 121. 
a-chloro- and d?chloro-,?so-hutylic salts 
of (Broottet), A., i, 3, 4. 
Butyrolactonecarhoxylic acid (Bolam), 
P., 1896, 184. 

iso-Butyrylanisylhutyric acid and its 
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amide (Vorlander and Hobohm), 
A., i, 286. 

Butyryldipheuyl (Perrier), A.,i, 226. 
isy-Butyryle thane. See Ethyl isopropyl 
ketone. 

iso-Butyrylethyl methyl ketone. See 
co-Dimethyllevnlinic methyl ketone. 
iio-Bntyrylformaldehyde {Z-inethybZ- 
butanoiial), its osazone and dioxime, 
and behaviour with alcoholic soda 
(Conrad and Ruppert), A., i, 822. 
Butyryl-lactic acid, methylic salt, rota¬ 
tory power and disporsion of (Guye 
and Melikian), A.,ii,199. 
wo-Bntyrylphenylhydrazide, action of 
lime on (Brunner), A., i, 100. 
Butyrylthiocarl>imide,-a-bromo-, and the 
actiou of aniline, and of o-toluidine on 
(Dixon)/ T., 636; P., 1897, 9. 


C. 

Cacao-butter, nutritive value of (Bourot 
and Jean), A., ii, 330. 
iodine number of (Holde), A., ii, 529. 

Cadmium, occurrence of, in common 
minerals (Hartley and Ramage), 
T., 533 ; P., 1897, 11. 
spectrum of (Jones), A., ii, 534. 
electrochemical equivalent of (Har¬ 
din), A., ii, 483. 

cell, standard (Jaeger and Wach- 
smuth). A., ii, 86. 

electromotive force required for the 
separation of (Fernst), A., ii, 395. 
electrolytic refining of (Mylius and 
Funk), A., ii, 35. 

corrosion phenomena during the elec¬ 
trolytic dissolution of (Mylius and 
Funk), A., ii, 34. 

influence of temperature on the migra¬ 
tion constants of (Gordon), A., 
ii, 474. 

diffusion of, in mercury (Meyer), A., 
ii, 482. 

reduction of ferric sulphate by 
(Franchot), A., ii, 138. 

Cadmium alloys with zinc, freezing 
points of (Heycock and Neville), 
T„ 387 ; P„ 1897, 61. 

Cadmium carbonate (Kraut), A., ii, 85. 
trithiocarbonate ammonia (Hofmann), 
A., ii, 321. 

chloride, rate of inversion of sugar by 
(Long), A., ii, 547. 
double chlorides of (Varet), A., 
ii, 38. 

basic and ammoniacal haloid salts of 
(TAS8ILLY), A., ii, 451. 
hydroxide, precipitation of iodine I 
along with (Rettie), P., 1896,178. | 


Ca dmium iodide, electrolytic conduc- 

of (Zelinsky and Krapiwin), A., 
ii, 5. 

silicotung&tafce (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 177. 

sulphate, melting points of mixtures 
of sodium sulphate and (Le Cha- 
telier), A., ii, 135. 
solubility of the hydrates of (Mylius 
and Funk), A., ii, 316. 

Cadmium, detection, estimation, and 
separation of— 

nitroso-0-naphthol as a reagent for 
(Burgass), A., ii, 163. 
estimation of as oxide (Browning and 
Jones), A., ii, 75. 

separation of bismuth from (Muth- 
mann and Mawrow), A., ii, 78. 
Cce$a7pina brevifolia and C. coriaria, 
composition of the fruit of (Perkin), 
T., 1137 ; P., 1897, 170. 

Caesium, chloride, electrolytic conduc¬ 
tivity of (Boltwood), A., ii, 240. 
bismuth chloride, and iodide (Wells 
and Foote), A., ii, 551. 
selenate, crystallography and physical 
properties of (Tutton), T., 846 ; 
P., 1897, 115. 

sulphomolybdate (Rosenheim), A., 
ii, 497. 

Caffeic acid. See 3 :4-Dihydroxycinna- 
mic acid. 

Caffeidinecarboxylic acid, properties of 
(Fischer and Bromberg), A., 
i, 259. 

Caffeine, constitution of (Fischer), A., 

i, 268. 

action of the electric current on (Pom- 
merehne), A., i, 641. 
ill- and fcrfra-bromide, di- and tetra- 
iodide, and their salts (Gomberg), 
A., i, 130. 

use of, as a source of nitrogen for 
plants (Miyaohx), A., ii, 278. 
estimation of (Georges), A., ii, 83; 
(Gomberg), A., i, 130; (Puokner), 
A., ii, 390. 

estimation of, in tea, &c, (Delacour), 
A., ii, 293 ; (Georges ; van Led- 
den Hulsebosch), A., ii, 83 ; 
(Hilger and Juokenach), A., 

ii, 611. 

Caffeine, bromo- and chloro-, and tlieir 
bromide, jpenfobroinide, tetra- and 
penta -iodide and their salts (Gom¬ 
berg), A., i, 131. 

Caffeine, homologues of (van der 
Slooten), A., i, 382. 

Caffetannic acid (qhtcosylcaffcic acid), 
constitution of (Cazeneuve and 
H addon), A., i, 529, 
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Caffetanxuc acid identity of, with iga 
siune xcid (S4ND1 k) A , i, 383 
liydioty sis ot (Ivunz Ki aitsj ), A, 
l >30 

osa/onc of (CA/iNrrvL and Haddon), 
A i '29 

Gajeputol See Cineol 

Culadmm bulbosuni, pimciples of (Chau 
liaguu HL.BL.ri, and Hum), A, 
i, 578 

Calamine fiom Lauiion, Gieece (CiiRisro 
MANOS), A , 11, 104 

Calcite, influence of pressure, tempeia 
tuie, and coneenti ition on the foima 
tion ot (Adlfr), A, u, 552 

Calcium, oecuiicnce oi, m common mine 
ials (Hai inrY and IUmagi ), T , 533, 
P , 1897, 11 

Calcium salts, absoiption of, m fossil 
elephants bones (vln Li mmllln 
an l XLOBBir), A , n 490 
influence of, on coagulation (Ham 
mvksiin), A , u, 152 
excietion of, in diabetes ( Tenlaum), 
A , u, 113 

Set Agiieultui xl Chemistiy 

Calcium caibide, action ot iodine on 
(Bin/ and Wl RNrit), A , i, 389 
h tion of, on metallic oxides 
(Warm n), A , n, 212 
estimation ot sulphides in (Poib), 
A, u, 123 

caibonate, solubility of, in watci 
(Pollacoi), A , n, 260 
pieupitation ol, m the foim of aiogo 
mte oi cxlcite (Adler),A , n, 557 
piecipitihon of dextnn and othoi 
oiganic substxncesby (Lachaud), 
A , li, 445 

estimation of, m soil (Slsiini), A , 

li, 600 

dilontc solubility of, m xvatei 
(M\nus ind 1 unk), A , u, 443 
thloudc liu/mg points oi dilute 
uj,utous solutions of (1 oomis), 
A, u, 105 

md calcium mtute, <li)ing md 
deliquescence ot (Smiihh), A 
li, 316 

liydi itt s ot, dissou ition pic ssuics of 
(Mi mu 1 izBioH), A , u, 20a 
liydi ited, solubility ot m alcohol 
(Bjdlkm ), A ,n, 367 
iluonde in a lossil tlephmts bone 
(van Bemmjlfn, Simon Thom \s, 
and Klobbie), A » u, 490 
lodate, cryst illogiaphy of (Iarie), 
A , u, 22 

solubihtyot (Myiius and Funk), 
A , li, 443 

mtixtc, solulility of (My Lius and 
JHunk), A ,u, 413 


Calcium o\ide (hmc), influence of the 
admimsti ition ot o\ahe xti l on 
the excietion of (Gasiai i), A , 
u, 576 

estimation of, in ixw cement 
materials (Kiugl), A , h, 232 
See also A^nculiuial Chemistiy 
pi osplnte, solubility of, in watei 
(Poll vcoi), A , n, 260 
inflation of, m plants (V yudin), 
A , n, 425 

metxplumbate ^HoEHNrL), A , u, 36 
sill ate solubility ol, m sugai solution 
(Weisberg), A , u, 462 
potassium fluonde silicate (Duboin), 
A , li, 96 

silieotungstates (Wyi uBorr), A , 
li, 175 

sulphate, solubility of, m fused sodium 
sulphate (I L Ouaijllili ), A, 
li, 135 

suli)homolybdxte (kosrNHLiM\ A , 
li, 497 

Calcium, detection and estimation of— 
mtioso J3 naphthol oe a i eigent for 
(Burgass), A , li, 163 
estimation ot, in mmeial phosphates 
(Lindli), A , li, 602 
estimation of, m inonozite sand 
(Glaser), A , u, 191 

Calculi, examination of (Denigls), A , 
u, 612 

Calicium tiqiUai e See Aiohum tigil 
laic 

Calisaya boih, the lichen of (Hrssn), 
A , i, 631 

Callopisma mtclhnim, chemical ie 
semblance of, to othei hehens (Zorr), 
A , i, 364 

Callopismic acid, occunence of, m 
vinous lichens (Zoir) A , i 364 

Calycin, oeeunence of* m vonous lichens 
(Zou), A, l, 364, (Hi ssf), A, 
i, 630 

Camomile oil, action ot stannous chlondc 
ou (Hirsoiisohn), A , li, 236 

Caloiimetnc bomb, amljsis by means of 
the (ITemiu), A, u, lb9 , (ZUN17 
and li int/il), A , n, 231, (kioi 
K31), A , li, 284 

Camphadione, tiom vocimphanone 
(Rimini), A , i, 90 

j8 ct s Camphandioic acid, and its anhj 
dude (Oddo), A , i, 432 

0 tiaiu> Campandioic acid, and its potas 
smm and silvei salts (Oddo), A , 
i, 432 

i cis nr Camphamc acid, rompanson ot, 
with the active acid (Kiiiing an l 
Poll), P , 983 , P , 1897, 133 

1 1 ails v Camphamc acid, ciystallogiaphie 
companson oi, with the inactn o acvl 
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(Kipping and Porr), T, 973, P, 
1897,133 

Han and cis v Camphamc acids, iacc 
mic ana pseiuloiacemit (Kn i ING and 
Porr), T , 990 

Camphanonecamphanomc acid, md its 
silver, inethylic, and etliylie salts 
(Oddo) A , i, 132 

Camphene, fiom Puglia olive oil (Can 
/oxtpi), A i, 624 
bcha\lorn of, tow aids phosphoius til 
ehlonde and bionline (Marsh and 
Gai DNrp) T , 237 P , 1896, 187 
denvitives, crystallogi iphy of (Mini s 
and Bowman), T , 293 
d?ehlonde, fiom camphoi (M ut&H and 
GAEDNrr), T, 288, P, 1897, 
187 

hjdiochlonde, i elation of, to the 
bomjlic chlondcs (RrYCirin), A , 
l, 24b 

Camphene, ti ibiomo , and its a and jB 
tiibiomides (Marsh and Gardner) 
T , 285—287 , P , 1896,187 
chloio , and its a and 0 hydiocliiondcs 
(Mapsh and Gardnpp), T , 288, 
289 , P , 1896,187 
and its behaviom towaid con 
centrated sulphunc acid (MAPsn 
and GAPDNn), P, 1897, 
137 

Camphenol See Hydioxy camphene 

Camphenone, biomo (Angeii and 
Rimini), A , i, 90 

pemitioso, from camphenoneo\ime 
(Axgfli and Rimini), A , i, 90 

180 Camphenone, and its o\ime (An&eli 
and Rimini), A , i, 89 

Camphenoneoxune, beha\iom of, tow aids 
miaous acid (Anitlt and Rimini), 
A, i, 90 

Camphenylmtranune, fiom camphoi 
oxnnt (Forsipr), T , 197 , P , 1897, 
21. 

constitution (Axcm), A , i, 87 
potassiumduivative(ANGrLi), A ,1,87 
(Mahlv and TirM ann), A , i, 85 

Camphenylmtiamine, biomo , biomo , 
and isobiomo (Anctii and Rimini), 
A, i, 89 

Camphoic acid, from the oxidation of 
hetopime acid (Gules and Ren wick), 
P, 1897,158 

a Campholenamide, conversion of, into 
woaimdocamphoi and dihydiocampho 
lenolactone (Tiemann), A , l, 162 

J8 Campholenamide (Tiemasps), A , i,199, 
249 

a Campholenamidoxime, hydiochlonde 
^Tiem vn'O, A , i 161 

Campholene, constitution of (TirMANN), 
A, l, 252 


a Campholemc acid, calcium, elhjlic 
salts (lirwvNN), A , l, 162 
0 Campholemc acid, ammonium, cal 
aura, ttlijlie salts (Tipmvnn), A, 
l, 199 

Campholenolactone (Tjtmann), A, 
i, 252 

Campholenomtnle, fiom the ethois of 
camphoioxnne (roRsrrR), T , 1031 
a Campholenomtnle (Tiemvnn), A, 

l, 161 

0 Campholenomtnle (lirM snn), A , 
i, 199 

Campholenoxidic acid, sodium salt (Tn 
MANN), A 1, 252 

Campholic acid, 0 irnrno hydiochlonde, 
idatmocblonde, \nh>dnde (Oddo and 
LroNAi di), A , i, 87 
Campholomc acid, fiom oxidation of 
0 campholemc acid sodium salt, semi 
caibazone (TirMANN), A , l, 200 
c%8 Gampholytxc acid, constitution of 
(Noyes), A , i, 91 

cis Hans Campholytic acid (NoYrs) A , 
l, 91 

cis Camphopync acid, fiom oxidation of 
fenchene (GAPDNn and Cockpui n), 
P , 1897, 137 

Camphor, partial svnthesis of (Il4Jirr), 
A , i, 227 

stiuctme of (AN&rLi), A , i, 90 
optical mveision of (Khiing and 
Pope), T 956, P , 1897, 132 
behaviom ol, towaids phosphoius til 
chlonde and biomino, and towaids 
phosphoius pentachlondo (Mai sh 
and Gardner), T , 285, 288, P , 
1896, 187 

behaviom of, towaids sodium m 
toluene (Oddo) V , i, 577 
i eduction of (Brc rmann), A , i, 249 
sodium deuvativc of (Oddo), A, 
i, 577 

Camphor, iso ammo , ben/ylulene, ben7 
oyl, and dimethyl duivatives,liydio 
ehloude, oxalate, platmochlondc, 
imochloiide (lirMANN), A , l, 249 
biomo mddtbiomo fiom eamphenono 
(ANGrn and Rimini), A , i, 89 
a lnomo , behaviom of, towaids phos 
phoins tnehlondo and biominc 
(MArstt and (Vaidnit), T, 286 , 
P, 1896,187 

inactive v 1 lomo , and t chloio , 
melting points and laoemism of 
(Kippinc and Popr), T, 996 
0 ffobiomo , behaviom of, oni eduction, 
constitution (Tiemann) A , t, 162 
cut chloiobromo , steieoisomenc foims 
(Lowpx) P, 1897, 159 
mtio , birotation of (f ow ), P , 1897, 
160 
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Camphor, mtiobiomo, ieduction of 
(Lowiy), P 1897, 160 I 

iso mtioso , beh iviom ot, toi\ aids acetic 1 
chlondo and phosplioius pcnta j 
chlonde (Oddo and Ltonabdi), A , 
i, 86 

pemitioso feceGunphenylmtiamme | 
d Camphor, hom oil of basil (Beb.it am 
and Walbaum), A , i, 625 
i&o Camphoi, hom camphenylnitiamme, 
semicaibazone, bismtiosochloiide 
(MAnii4. and Tiemann), A , i, 85 
hom the peimtiosofenchones (Angeli 
and Rimini), A , i, 90, (Rimini), 

A, l, 859 

constitution of (Angeli and Rimini), 

A , l, 360 

o\uno, seuueaibazide, bismtioso 
cliloiidc (ANorLi and Rimini), 4 , 
i, 88 

Camphor leaf oil, hom Otacamund and 
Naduvatam, piopoitics of (lloom), 

A l 289 

a Camphoramic acid methylic salt of 
(v vn di b Muilen), A , i, 414 
£ Camphoramc acid, hom wo mtioso 
camphoi (Oddo and Lbon-urdi), 
A , i, 87 

methylic and ethyhc salts of (van deb 
Mttelen), A , i, 415 
wo-Camphoramc acid, from pinenc 
(Titmann and Stmmlti), A , i, 158 
Camphoric acid, constitution of (W H 
Pei bin, jun ), P , 1896, 191 
banum salt, action ot acetic anhydiide 
on (Oddo and Manuelli), A, 
i, 180 

Camphoric acid, i v biomo , ciystillmc 
foim of mil} dude (Kiiiinc and 
PoiL), T , 969 , P , 1897, 133 
7r chloio md its anhydiide (Lu 
■woam and Riiiing), T, 1896, 
216 , T , 15 

i ir chloio and its mhydulc (Kiiiinc 
aud Poll), T, %7, P, 1897, 
133 

Camphoric anydude, behavioui of, to 
waids aluminium cliloulc m chloio 
loun (Biam), A, l, 201 
« biomo, i icemism of (Kiiiing and 
Pou), T, 999 

active and inactive v biomo , melting 
points ol (Kihing anil Poil), T , 
996 

Camphoric monoxutnle, banum salt, 
action of acetic anhydiide on (Oddo 
md Manueili), A , i, 180 
Camphoric 0 monoxutnle, iiom v>o 
mtiosocamphoi, silvei, methylic and 
ethylic salts, mhydude (Oddo and 
Li onabdi), V , 1, 86 
a Camphorwoimide, hom camphonc 


icid 0 mononitnlc, hj liochloude 
platmochlondc, amochloude (Oddo 
and I ton u di) A , l, 8b 

Camphomxune, iiom camphoi oxime 

benzol cthci (Foisili), 1,1032 , 
P , 1897, 165 

behavioui towaids acetic anhydiide 
(Angeli) A , i, 88 

nitiate, hydiochlondc, amochloude 
(Mahlv and Tiemann^, A , i, 85 
and 0 Camphoimethylamic acids, me 
thyhc salts of (van deb Muelen), 
A, i, 415 

% Camphoronamlie acid (Pli kin and 
iHoriE), T, 1192 

7 so Camphorone, semicaibozono md hy 
dioxylamme deiivative, hom cxi la 
tion of 0 campholcmc acid (Iiemann), 
A , i, 200 

Camphoiomc acid, behavioui of, it high 
tempciatuics(W II Pli kin, jun ), 
P , 1896, 192 

synthesis of (W II Pli kin jun, 
and Tiiobil), P , 1897, 73 
Camphoi omc acid, sjntlitsis of, and its 
amlic acid (Plbkin and liioni), 
T , 1169, 1192, P , 1896, 72 

tso Camphoromc acid, from oxidation of 
$ campholcmc acid (Tilmann), A , 
i, 261 

Iiom pmene (Tii m 4NN and Slmmlei ), 
A, i, 158 

fiom l pmonic acid (Tilmann), A, 
l, 163 

constitution of, and its conveision 
mto teipenylic acid (Tikmann), A 
l, 91 

iso Camphoromc acid, dio\y , oxidation 
of (vonBaixei and Yiliiglb), A, 
l 597 

Camphoroxalic acid eth} lie salt, i henj 1 
hydi ozone, hjdioxjlimmc denvatixo 
( Tingt r), A , l, 484 

Camphor oxime, picpmtiou of, md its 
couvusion mto camphcnylmlrammc 
(An< i 11 and Kixuni), A , i, 88 
bclnvioui of, towards biowine 
(Toj sin), 1 ,1045 
behavioui of, towaids methylic iodide, 
mine acid, mtnc peroxide ind 
potassium poimanginitc (Poi six i), 
P , 191, P , 1897, 21 
bchmorn of, towaids mtious acid 
(Am i li) A , i, 87 
conveision of, mto iso ammoeamphor 
( Tii mann), A , i, 250. 
conversion of, mto a campholononitnlo 
(Titmann), A , i, 161 
conxcision oi, into 0 campholeno 
lufuk, no aminoeamphoi, 0 i am 
pholeuamide and dihydiocampho 
louolactone (Tiemann), A , i, 199. 
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Camphoroxime, oxidation of, by |otns- 
sium femcyamde (Rimini), A., | 
i, 360. 

hydrobromide, platmochloiide,mctliyl, 
ethyl, benzyl ethers, acetyl and 
benzoyl derivatives (Forster), T., 
1030; I\, 1897, 165. 
i-Camphoroxime (Forster), T., 1048 ; 
P. t 1897, 166. 

Camphorpinacone, production of, from 
camphor (Oddo), A., i, 577. 
Camphorqoinone,reductionof(MANAS&E), 
A., i, 290. 

Camphor-o-quinone, oxidation of, with 
zinc dust (Aschan), A., i, 288. 
CamphorsulpholaotoiLe, a-bromo- (Re vis 
and Kipping), P., 1896, 247. 
Camphorsulphonic acid, a-bromo-, oxida¬ 
tion of ammonium salt (Lapworth 
and Kiiting), T., 7 ; P., 1896, 
215. 

chlorides and bromides, active and 
inactive, melting points and psoudo- 
racemi&m of (Kipping and Pope), 
T., 996. 

tfrans-Camphotricarboxylic acid and 
anhydride, racemic and pseudoracenric 
(Kipping and Pope), T., 990. 
i-£ra?is-Camphotricarboxylic anhydride, 
crystalline form (Kipping and Pope), 
T., 985; P.. 1897, 133. 
£ra?is-Camphotricarboxylic anhydride, 
melting point and racemism of 
(Kipping and Pope), T., 996. 
a-Camphylamine (Tiemann), A., i, 161. 
/3-Camphylamine, from j8-campholeno- 
nitrile (Tiemann), A., i, 199. 
a-Camphylic acid, chloride, anilide, 
etliylic salt, dibromide, diliydro- 
bromide, and bromo-derivative of 
(W. H. Perkin, jun.), P., 1896, 189, 
190. 

j8-Camphylic acid and its dibromidc, 
hydrobromide, bromo-, and iso-bromo- 
derivatives (W. H. Perkin, jnn.), 
P., 1896,190. 

iw-jB-Camphylic acid, and its chloride, 
anilide and ethylic salt (W. H. 
Perkin, jun.), P., 1896, 190. 
CamphyRVwoxazole (Tingle), A., i, 485. 
Camphylphenylpyrazolecarboxylic acid, 
ethylic salt (Tingle), A., i, 484. 
Cancxinite, constitution of (Clarke), 
A., ii, 51. 

Gandcluria concolor , constituents of 
(Zopf), A., i, 364; (Hesse), A., 
i, 630. 

Gandilaria vulgaris, chemical resem¬ 
blance of, to other lichens (Zopf), A., 
i, 364. 

Candle nnt. See Agricultural Chemistry. 
Cane-sugar. See Sucrose. 


Caoutchouc, distillation of (Ipatieff 
and von Wittorf), A., i, 238. 

Cap composition, analysis of (Jones and 
Willcox), A., ii, 164. 

Caperatic acid and its occurrence in 
lichens (Hesse), A., i, 257, 631. 
Caperidin and Caperin, and their occur¬ 
rence in lichens (Hesse), A., i, 257, 
631. 

Capillary behaviour of the crystal faces 
of rock-salt and sylvine towards the 
mother liquors (Barent), A., ii, 9. 
Capraric acid, occuirencc of, in lichens 
(Hesse), A., i, 631. 

Caproic acid. See Jfexoir acid. 
Caprolactones. Sec Hexolactones. 
Caramel, detection of, in wine (da Cruz 
Magalhaes), A., ii, 164. 
colours, distinction of coal tar colours 
from (d*Aguiar and da Silva), A., 
ii, 295. 

possible confusion of coal tar colours 
with (da Cruz Magalhaes), A,, 
ii, 164. 

estimation of, on the surface of coffee 
berries (Frerenius and Grunhut), 
A., ii, 355. 

Carbamic acid, ethylic salt, beat of com¬ 
bustion of (Stohmann and Hauss- 
mann), A., ii, 360. 

Carbamide, (urea) velocity of formation 
of, fi om ammonium cyanate dissolved 
in aqueous alcohol (Walker and 
Kay), T., 489; P., 1897, 75. 
influence of glycerol, cane-sugar, glycol, 
methylic alcohol, and acetone on the 
rate of formation of (Walker and 
Kay), T., 506 ; P., 1897, 76. 
heat of formation of, from ammonium 
cyanate (Berthelot), A., ii, 8. 
rate of diffusion of, in aqueous and 
alcoholic solutions (Kawalki), A., 
ii, 90. 

freezing points of dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Wildbrmann), T., 802; 
P., 1897, 139. 

freezing points of solutions of, in 
hydrated magnesium chloride (van* r 
Hoff and Dawson), A., ii, 361. 
freezing points of solutions of mixtures 
of resorcinol, cane-sugar, dextrose, 
and alcohol with (Wildermann), 
T., 750; P., 1897, 119. 
action of ethylic oxalate on (Muller), 
A., i, 549. 

action of formaldehyde on (Gold¬ 
schmidt), A., i, 22; (Tollenh), A., 
i, 138. 

action of maleic anhydride on (Dunla i* 
and Phelps), A., i, 461. 
action of mercuric salts on (Ruspag- 
giari), A., i, 328. 
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Carbamide (urea), indiffeience of, to¬ 
wards diazomethane (Degner and 
von Pechmann), A., i, 264. 
nutritive value of, for fungi (Naka¬ 
mura), A., ii, 276. 

See also Urea. 

Carbamide, nitro-, electrolytic dissocia- | 
tion of (Baur), A., ii, 546. , 

behaviour of, towards diazomethane 
(DEGNER andVONPEOHMANN), A., 
i, 264. 

Carbanilide, o-nitro-, and ^-nitro- 
(Swartz), A., i, 411, 412. 

Carbazole, action of sulphuryl chloride 
on (Mazzara and Lamberti- 
Zanardi), A., i, 107. 
tctmbvomo-, &£rabromodmitro-, nitro-, 
and di'amino- (Votocek), A., 
i, 400. 

mono- and di-chloro, and its acetyl de¬ 
rivatives (Mazzara and Lamberti- 
Zanardi), A., i, 107. 

Carbimidoglycolide, thio- (Dioxythi- 
azole) (Dixon), T., 632 ; P., 1897, 8. 

Carbodiphenylimide, polymeride of 
(McCoy), A., i, 422. 

Carbohydrate, ra. p. 183—185°, from 
egg-albumin (Krawkoff), A., 

i, 207. 

origin of, from fat in the organism 
(Chauvkaux), A., ii, 333. 

Carbohydrates, cause of the accumula¬ 
tion of, in plants (Groom), A., 

ii, 339. 

growth of bacteria in various (Bo- 
korny), A., ii, 380. 
in beer (Petit), A., i, 311. 

Carbohydrates. See also:— 
Achroodcxtrin. 

Antiarose. 

Arabinose. 

Cane-sugar. 

Dextrin. 

Dextrose. 

Digitoxose. 

Dulcitol. 

iso-Duhdtol. 

Erythritol. 

Krythrodextrin. 

Fructose. 

Galactose. 

7 -Galactose. 

Glucose. 

Glycogen. 

Inosite. 

Inulin. 

Jecorin. 

Lactose. 

Levulose. 

Lyxose. 

Maltodextrin-o. 

Maltose, and iso-Maltose. 


Carbohydrates. See 

Mannitol. 

Mannose. 

Melezitose. 

Melibiosc 

Milk-sugar and y-Milk-sugar. 

Pharbitose. 

Proteose. 

Baffinose. 

Bhamnose. 

Starch. 

Sucrose (cane-sugai). 

Sugar, invert-. 

Xylan (wood gum). 

Xylose. 

Carbomethoxypropionobromamide 

£-amino- (Folin), A., i, 471. 

Carbon, tbe different varieties of (Mois- 
san), A., ii, 549. 

preparation of puie (Bone and Jer- 
dan), T., 45; P., 1896, 61. 

atomic weight of (Scott), T., 550 ; 
P., 1897, 70. 

spectrum of (de Gramont), A., 
ii, 533. 

atomic refraction of (Traube), A., 
ii, 197. 

electrolytic solution and deposition of 
(Coehn), A., ii, 241. 

conductivity of, for heat and electricity 
(Cellier), A., ii, 538. 

action of chlorine and steam on red- 
hot (Naumann and Mudford), A., 
ii, 209. 

direct union of, with hydrogen (Bone 
and Jbrdan), T., 41; P., 1896, 
175. 


saturation of iron by (Juptner), A., 
ii, 408. 



Carbon tetrachloride, heat of evaporation 
of (Marshall), A., ii, 244. 


viscosity of mixtures of benzene and 
(Tiiorpe and Rodger), T., 362 ; 
P., 1897, 49. 

action of nitrogen chloride on 
(Hentschel), A., ii, 404. 

Carbon wwwioxide (carbonicouirfr), a etion of 
dark electric discharge on mixtures 
of with hydrogen, methane, hydro¬ 
gen sulphide, hydrogen chloride, 
ammonia, or carbon bisulphide 
(LosANiTscn and Jovitschitsch), 
A., i, 179. 

and hydrogen, mutual action of, at 
high temperatures (Bone and 
Jerdan), T., 52. 

explosion of mixtures of chlorine 
peroxide and (Dixon and Russel), 
T., 605; P., 1897, 99. 

slow oxidation of, by permanganate 
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(Meter and Recklinghausen), 
A., ii, 19. j 

Carbon mon oxide (carbonic oxide), | 
formation of peroxides during the 
oxidation of (Bach), A., ii, 402. 
physiological action of (Haldane 
and Lorrain?Smith), A., ii, 59. 
absorption of, by the blood (Hal¬ 
dane and Lorrain Smith), A., 
ii, 218. 

detection of (Mermet), A., ii, 345. 
estimation of, in air (Haldane), 
A., ii, 74. 

Carbon dioxide (carbonic anhydride), 
amount of, in the atmosphere 
(Williams), A., ii, 405. 
spectrum of, at atmospheric pressure 
(Loukyer), A. , ii, 298. 
critical data of mixtures of acetylene 
with (Ejjenen), A., ii, 544. 
lecture expeiimcnt with (critical 
phenomena) (Bards), A., ii, 400. 
viscosity of (Noyes and Goodwin), 
A., ii, 203. 

deviation of, from Boyle’s Law 
(Leduc), A., ii, 134. 
diffusion coefficient of, in water 
(Hefner), A., ii, 249. 
action of dark electric discharge on 
mixtures of, with hydrogen 
(LosANiTscnand Jovitsciiitsch), 
A., i, 179. 

and carbonic oxide, action of, on 
aluminium (Guntz and Masson), 
A., ii, 262. 

action of, on iron (Petit), A., 
ii, 213. 

influence of body temperature on 
discharge of (Vernon), A., 
ii, 418. 

elimination of, by the skin (Bar- 
ratt), A., ii, 219. 
action of, on musdo (Waller and 
Sowton), A., ii, 61. 
action of, on the protoplasm of 
living plant cells (Lotriorr), A., 
ii, 338. 

estimation of, by Tettenkofer’s 
method (Letts and Blake), 
1896, P., 192. 

estimation of, in air (Rosenthal), 
A., ii, 516. 

Bis-dithiocarbouic acid, ethylic salt 
(Sohall), A., i, 138. 

Carbon wiojwsulphidc, from carbon bi¬ 
sulphide ana hydrogen (Losanitsch 
and Jovjtschitsch), A., i, 179. 
bisulphide, production of, by 
ferments (went), A., ii, 578. 
absorption spectmm of (Padbr), 
A., ii, 393. 

xefxaetive powers of mixtures of 


cthylic alcohol, phenylic thio- 
cyauate, cinnamaldehyde, o- 
bromouaplithaleno, and anethoil 
with (Zecohini), A., ii, 470. 

Carbon bisulphide, decomposition of, by 
electrical oscillations (de Hemi»- 
tinne), A., ii, 304. 
viscosity of mixtures of methylic 
iodide with(TiiORPE and Rodger), 
T„ 367 ; P., 1897, 50. 
surface tensions of mixtures of ether 
and toluene with (Linebarger), 
A.,ii, 247. 

and hydrogen, or carbonic oxido, 
action of dark electric discharge 
on (Losanitsoh and Jovit- 
sohitsoh), A., i, 179. 
absorption of nitrogen by (Ber- 
thelot), A., ii, 330. 
action of nitrogen chloride on (Hent- 
sohel). A., ii, 404. 
action of, on animals (Kromer), A., 
ii, 64. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Carbon, estimation of— 
estimation of, in ferrochrome (Breah- 
ley and Leffler), A., ii, 386. 
estimation of, in iron (Schneider), 
A., ii, 519. 

estimation of, in pig iron (Summers), 
A., ii, 432. 

estimation of, with hydrogen, sulphur, 
and halogen simultaneously (Ddnn- 
stedt), A., ii, 432. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
by a wet method (Fritsch), A., 
ii, 124. 

Carbonyl compounds of metals, constitu¬ 
tion of tlic (da Silva), A., ii, 406. 

Carbonyl sulphide, velocity of liydio- 
lysis of (Buchbouk), A., ii, 398. 

Carbonyldiurethane, and its silver deri¬ 
vative (Folin), A., i, 472, 

Carbo-bis-l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazol- 
one (Himmelijauer), A., i, 113. 

Carbopyroficitaricacid(di?/M , tb 2 /jyw//MrGR- 
dicartmylic anti), ethylic salt (1’aal 
and IIartkl), A., i, 598. 

wo-Carbopyrotritaric acid, ethylic salt 
of (Knorr), A., i 65. 

Carbotetrinio acid, ethylic suit (Ruhe- 
mann and Hemmy), T., 333; P., 
1897, 53. 

CarboxyhaBmoglobin. See imder Hamio- 
globin. 

4-Carboxyphenylmft c; acid, 2: 6-<£i- 
nitro-, ethylic salt of, and its silver 
ammonium salt (Jackson and Pri- 
ner), A., i, 238. 

Cardamoms oil, action of stannous chlo¬ 
ride on (Hirschsohn), A., ii, 236. 

Carex acuta, C. aquaMis, and C. am- 
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pullacea, composition of (Kellgren 
and Nilson), A., ii, 187. 

Carica papaya, L the alkaloid of (van 
Rijn), A., i, 647. 

Carminic acid, constitution of, its acetyl 
derivatives and compounds with ani¬ 
line and quinoline (Miller and 
Rohde), A., i, 540. 

Camallite, gold in (Liversidge), T., 
299. 

CamauMe acid, from oxidation of car- 
nanbylic alcohol (Darmstaedter and 
Lifschutz), A., i, 180. 

Carnaubylic alcohol, from wool fat, and 
its oxidation (Darmstaedter and 
Lifschutz), A., i, 180. 

Carniferrin, absorption of, by the intes¬ 
tine (Hall), A., ii. 111. 

Carnine, occurrence of, in beet-juice (von 
Lippmann), A., ii, 118. 

Carone, oxidation and constitution of 
(von Baeyer and Ipatieff), A., 
i, 83. 

cis-Caronic acid ( eis-dimcthylcyclopro - 
pane- 1: 2 -dicarboxylic acid), ammo¬ 
nium, calcium and silver salts, an¬ 
hydride (von Baeyer and Ipatieff), 
A., i, 83. 

Zraws-Caronic acid, ammonium, silver 
salts (von Baeyer and Ipatieff), A., 
i, 83. 

Carotin. See XanthophylL 

Carpaine, its oxidation; its methylic 
and nitroso-derivatives and the benz- 
oylation of the latter (van Rijn), A., 
i, 647. 

Carvacrol, action of ferment of mush¬ 
rooms on (Bourquelot), A., ii, 66. 
bromide, preparation of (Urban), A., 
l, 33o. 

Carvacrol, iodo-, preparation of (Urban), 
A., l, 335. 

Carvone tribromide, pseudoracemism of 
(Kipping and Pope), T., 1000 ; P., 
1897, 136. 

semioxamazone (Keep and Unger), 
A., i, 271. 

Carvoxime, density of the active and 
inactive forms of (Kipping and PorE), 
T., 999 ; P., 1897, 136. 

Z-Carvoxime, reduction of (Goldschmidt 
and A. Fischer), A., i, 625. 

Carvylamines, ada Z-, /3Z*, ra-, and ri 3- 
benzoyl derivatives of (Goldschmidt 
and A. Fischer), A., i, 626. 

Casein, estimation of, in milk (DenigLs), 
A., ii, 531. 

iodo-, preparation and properties of 
(Lepinois), A., i, 584; (Liebrecht), 
A., i, 648. 

ycriodo-, preparation of (Liebrecht), 
A., i, 648. 
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Caseo-iodin, preparation and properties of 
(Liebrecht), A., i, 648. 

Cassiterite, etch-figures with potassium 
hydrogen fluoride and isomorphism 
of (Retgers), A., ii, 18. 
action of potassium fluoride on 
(Tbaube), A., ii, 47. 

Catechin, from Puglia olive oil (Canzo- 
neri), A., i, 624. 

Catechu, colouring matters of, from dif¬ 
ferent sources (Perkin), T., 1135. 

Catechuic acid, bromo-, conversion of, 
into 3 : 4 / -dibromo-j8-naphthaqnin- 
one-2'-carboxylic acid (Zincke 
and Francke), A., i, 76. 

Mbromo- (Zincke and Francke), 
A., i, 58. 

Catechol, from Puglia olive oil (Canzo- 
neri), A., i, 624. 

ZcZmbromo- (Zincke and Francke), 
A., i, 58. 

Catocarpon chionaphilum. See Ocdocar - 
pus alpicohis. 

Catocarpus alpicohis, constituents of 
(Zopf), A. i, 364. 

Cedar, yellow-. See Rhus rhodantkemn. 

Celadonite from the Tyrol (Gumbel), A., 
ii, 568. 

Celery oil, constituents of (Ciamician 
and Silber), A., i, 291. 
action of stannous chloride on (Hirsch- 
*hohn), A., ii, 236. 

Celestite from Ontario (Hoffmann), A., 
ii, 103. 

Cells, galvanic. See Electrochemistry. 

Cells, living, relation of osmosis to the 
action of drugs on (Overton), A., 
ii, 337. 

Cellulose, estimation of (Suringar and 
Tollens), A., ii, 235. 

Celluloses, hydrolysis of pure, and fer¬ 
mentation of the hydrolytic pioducts 
(Cross, Bevan, and Smith), T., 1005 : 
P., 1897, 150. 

Celsian from Sweden (Sjogren). A., 
ii, 411. 

Cement materials, estimation of lime in 
(Kluge), A., ii, 232. 

Cements, hydraulic (Rebuffat), A., 
ii, 32. 

micrographic study of some Italian 
(BuccA and Oddo), A., ii, 316. 

Cephaeline, the amounts of, in ipecacu¬ 
anha from different sources (Paul and 
Cownley), A., ii, 279. 

Ceratophyllin, identity of, with atraric 
acid (Hesse), A., i, 631. 

Cereals, examination of salts and acids 
in (Vaudin), A., ii, 425. 
estimation of starch in (Lindet), A., 
ii, 525. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 
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Cerebrospinal fluid, toxic action of, in 
case of brain disease (Mott and Halli¬ 
burton), A., ii, 222. 

Cerium, purification of ('Wyrouboff and 
Verneuil), A., ii, 452. 
atomic weight of (Wyrouboff and 
Verneuil), A., ii, 492. 

Cerium hydroxide, action of acetylacetone 
on (Urbain), A., i, 236. 
oxide, estimation of (Glaser), A., 
ii, 191. 

silicotungstate ( Wyruboff), A.,ii, 176. 

Cerium, separation of thiorum from 
(Urbain), A., i, 236. 

Cerium metals, separation of, from mon- 
azite (Drossbach), A., ii, 38. 

Cerotic acid, from oxidation of cerylic 
alcohol (Darmstaedter and Lif- 
schutz), A.,i, 180. 
formula of; its reduction; its bromo- 
and di-bromo-derivatives (Marie), 
A., i, 318. 

cerylic salt (Henriques), A., i, 460. 

Cerotic acid, amino- (Marie), A., 

i, 320. 

cyano-, and the action of heat on it 
(Marie), A., i, 323. 

Cerotic chloride and amide (Marie), A., 

i, 226. 

Cerotonitrile (Marie), A., i, 226, 323. 

Cerylic alcohol from wool fat, and its 
oxidation (Darmstaedter and Lif- 
sghutz), A., i, 180. 

Cetrapic acid and its acetyl derivative 
(Hesse), A., i, 256. 

Cctmria, islandica, occurrence of para- 
galactan in (Ercombe), A., ii, 155. 

Cctmria piiiatfri, chrysocetaric and 
usnic acids from (Hesse), A., i, 256. 

Cetylic alcohol, separation of, from der¬ 
moid cysts (Ludwig), A., ii, 336. 

Ceylonite from Montana (Merrill), A., 

ii, 580. 

Chabazite, genesis of (Lacroix), A., 

ii, 506. 

with crystal-water, ciystal-caTbon bi¬ 
sulphide, &c. (Rinne), A., ii, 564. 

Change, chemical and physical, identity 
of diuerent kinds of (Harcourt), T., 
595. 

Charcoal, animal, absorption of dissolved 
substances by (Leohaud), A., 
ii, 445. 

wood, action of ammonia on (Lance), 
A., i, 390. 

Cheese, detection of margarine in (yon 
Raumer), A., ii, 356. 

Cheleutite, composition of (Frenzel), A., 
ii, 266. 

Chemical constitutions of organic acids 
and their affinity constants (Szysz- 
kowski). A., ii, 310. 


Chemical proportions (Wald), A., ii, 
311, 400. 

Chitin, iodine reaction of (Zander), A., 
i, 499. 

Chloral hydrate, deliquescence of crystals 
of (Pope), P., 1896, 249. 
action of ammonium sulphide on(LssiN- 
&ky and Gundlich), A., i, 549. 
action of, on starch (Schae), A., 

i, 454. 

Chloral isobutyloxide, and the action 
of phosphorus pentachloride on it 
(Pergami), A., i, 177. 

Chlorhydrins, physiological action of 
(Marshall and Heath), A., ii, 573. 

Chlorination in presence of manganese 
salts (Villiers), A., ii, 492. 

Chlorine, pure, preparation of, by the 
electrolysis of silver chloride (Shen- 
stone), T., 479 ; P., 1897, 2. ^ 

manufacture of (Ha&encleyer), A., 

ii, 142. 

atomic weight of (Leduo), A., ii, 549. 
spectrum of, at atmospheric piessme 
(Lookyer), A., ii, 298. 
spectra of (Trowbridge and 
Richards), A., ii, 200. 
atomic refraction of (Traube), A, 
ii, 197. 

action of sunlight and of the silent 
electric discharge on highly purified 
(Shenstone), T., 486, 487; P., 
1897, 2. 

electromotive force required for the 
separation of (NERNsr), A., ii, 395. 
diffusion coefficient of, in water (Hef¬ 
ner), A., ii, 249. 

partition of, between water and carbon 
tetrachloride (JakowkinI, A., 
ii, 247. 

action of light on dried and moist mix¬ 
tures of, with hydrogen (Gautier 
and HjSlier), A., ii, 437; (Gautier; 
Berthelot), A, ii, 486. 
electricity produced by the combina¬ 
tion of, with hydrogen (Andreas), 
A., ii, 535. 

action of highly purified, on mercury 
(Shenstone), T., 485; P., 1897, 2. 
action of steam and, on rod-hot carbon 
(Naumann and Mudford), A, 
ii, 209. 

decomposition of aqueous solutions of 
(Jakowxin), A., ii, 246. 
Hydrochloric acid (hydrogen rhloridc), 
manufacture of (Hasenolever), 
A, ii, 142. 

refractive power of, when dissolved in 
methylic, ethylic, amylic, and oc- 
tylic alcohol, ethylic and amylic 
ether (Gladstone and Hib- 
bert), T., 827; P., 1897, 142. 
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Hydrochloric acid {hydrogen chloride), 
boiling and melting points oi 
(EstijeicheiO, A., ii, 21. 
dielectric constants of aqueous 
(Smale), A., ii, 358. 
nature of tlie electrical conductivity 
of (Wiedemann and Sohmidt), 
A., ii, 536. 

electrolytic conductivity and vis¬ 
cosity of, at low temperatuies 
(Dorn and Tollmen), A., ii, 
301. 

electrolytic conductivity and specific 
gravity of a normal solution of 
(Loomis), A., ii, 301. 
electrolytic dissociation of, in acetone 
solution (Carrara), A., ii, 472. 
deviation of, from Boyle’s law 
(Leduc), A., ii, 134. 
dissolved in organic solvents, action 
of, on zinc (Zucchini), A., ii, 491. 
action of, on sodium at low tempera¬ 
tures tDoBN and Tollmen), A., 
ii, 301. 

action of, on sodium, lead, and copper 
sulphates (Colson), A., ii, 231. 
(free), estimation of, in gastric juice 
(Strauss), A., ii, 516. 

Chlorides, metallic, action of bromine 
on (Blau), A., ii, 122. 
in the blood during disease (Morac- 
zewski), A., ii, 221. 
excretion of, during anremia (Morac- 
zewski), A., ii, 64. 
detection of, in presence of chlorates 
and nitrates (Alvarez and Jean), 
A., ii, 601. 

Chlorates, detection of, in presence of 
chlorides and nitrates (Alvarez and 
Jean), A., ii, 601. 

Hypochlorites, influence of concen¬ 
tration, light, other salts, and tem¬ 
perature on the decomposition of 
(Bhaduiu), A., ii, 206. 

Chlorine peroxide, explosion of mixtures 
of caibonic anhydride and (Dixon 
and Russel), T., C05; P., 1897, 
99. 

Chlorine, detection, estimation, and sepa¬ 
ration of— 

detection of, in oiganic compounds 
(Kastle and Beatty), A., ii, 430. 

estimation of free (Bhaduri), A., 
ii, 228. 

estimation of, in presence of bromine 
(Blau), A., ii, 122. 

estimation of, in presence of bromine 
and iodine (Bennett and Place¬ 
way), A., ii, 122. 

estimation of, with carbon, hydrogen, 
and sulphur simultaneously (Denn- 
stedt), A., ii, 432. 


Chlorine, detection, estimation, and sepa¬ 
ration of— 

sepai ation of bromine from (Baubigny 
and Rivals), A., ii, 385. 
separation of bromine from, in presence 
of acetates, sulphates, and nitrates 
(Jannasch and Kolitz), A., ii, 594. 
separation of bromine and iodine from, 
in organic compounds (Jannasch 
and Kolitz), A., ii, 594. 

Chlorine water, action of, on organic 
bromo- and iodo-derivatives (Kastle 
and Beatty), A., i, 272. 

Chlorites, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 52. 

Chloro-derivatives. See nndcr :— 
Acetal. 

Acetaldehyde. 

Acetamide. 

Acetanilide. 

Acetic acid. 

Acctonephenylhydrazone. 

Acetonitrile. 

Acetoisophthalic acid. 
Aceto-jo-toluidide. 

Acetoxybenzonitrile. 

Acetylthiocarbimidc. 

Allylic chloride. 
Amylaminohydroxyquinone. 

Anethoil. 

Aniline. 

Anilinomaleindianil. 

Anilinomalein-^-tolil. 

Anisic acid. 

Anisoil. 

Anisyl methyl diketone. 
Azoxybenzene. 

Benzaldehyde. 

Benzamide. 

Benzene. 

Benzeneazoanisoil. 

Benzeneazophenetoil. 

Benzeneazoplienol. 

Benzenediazoic acids. 
Benzenediazouium chloride. 
Benzene-syn-diazo&ulphonic at hi. 
Bonzenedhizophenylsulplione. 
Benzcnesulphon amide. 
Benzenyloximebutyrie acid. 

Benzoic acid. 

Benzonitrile. 

Benzoylacctone. 

Benzylic chloride. 

Benzylidencacetone. 
iso-Butaldehyde. 
iso-Butane. 

Butylic chloride. 

3'-Butylwoquinolme. 
iso-Butyric acid. 

Caffeine. 

Camphene. 

Camphor. 


51—2 
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dhloro-derivatives. See under:— 
Camphoric acid. 

Carhazole. 

Chlorhydrlns. 

Chloroform. 

Cholesten. 

Citraconanil. 

Citraconanilic acid. 

Citracondianil. 

Codide. 

jp-Cre&ol. 

Crotonic acid. 

^-Cumene. 

d'-Cumyl methyl ketone. 

lphosphonic acid. 

Cyanuiie chloride. 

Cymone. 

Cytisine. 

Decane. 

Decylic (diainylic) chloride. 
«-Deoxybenzom-o-carboxylic acid. 
Diamylenic chloride. 

Dianisoil ketone and thioketone. 
Diazoamidobenzene. 

Diazobenzene. 

Diazobenzme-acetoacetic acid. 
Diazobenzenethane. 

Diazonium. 

Dibenzyl. 

Dizsobutylacetal. 
a-fO-Dibutylenic chloride. 
sfw-Dibutylic (octyl ic) chloride. 
Dichlor- and Diepiclilor-hjdrin'.. 
Diethoxymethylpuiines. 
Diethoxymethylphth ilide. 
Dihydroxyflavone. 
Diketohydrindenecarboxylic acid. 
Diketohydronaphthalenecaihoxylic 
acids. 

Dimethoxymethylphthalide. 
Dimethoxyquinol oxide. 
Dimethoxyquinoncdimotkylhemi- 
aeetal. 

Dimethylacrylic acid. 

Dimothy lan ilium' wcrot on ol act am. 
Dimethylbutincnccarboxylic acid. 

1:3-Dimethylcatecliol. 
Dimethyldikeioej/efohexene hydrate. 
Dimethylketocyclopontene. 

3 : 7-Dnnethylpurine. 

Dimethyl pyridine. 

Dimethyl-o-quinone. 

<w-Dimethylsuccinanil. 

Diparaconic acid. 

Diphenetoil ketone and thioketone. 
Diphenoxyquinone, 

Dipbenylamine. 

Diphenylcrotonie acid. 
Diphenylethane. 

Diphenylethylene. 

Diphenylglyoxazoie. 

1:5-Dipnenyl-l: 2 :4-triazole. 


Chloro-derivatives. See under :— 
Ditliieuylethylethane. 

D itbienyle thylone. 

Epiehloi hydrin. 

Ethane. 

Ethoxymethylphthalide. 

Ethoxymethylpurines. 

Etliylamine. 

Ethylbenzene. 

Ethylbenzoylcarboxylic acid. 
EthyU’sobutylacetal and Ethvlsccbutyl- 
acetal. 

Elhylethylic ether. 

Ethylic wobutyiic ether. 

Ethylidenebi&phenylhydrazine. 

Ethylphosphine. 

Ethyh'sopiopyLicetaL 

Ethylstilbene. 

Ethylzsosnccinic acid. 

Fenclionepbospboric acid. 

Formanilide. 

Formyl urethane. 
Frueto&ephloroglucide. 

Fumaric acid. 

Glyoxylic acid. 

Hendecaue. 

Heptylenc. 

Hexanaphthene. 

Hexylamine. 

Hexylene. 

Ilydroxyacetophenone. 
jo-Hydroxybenzaldehyde. 
p-Hydroxyhenzaldoxime. 
^-Hydroxybenzoie acid. 
p- H ydroxybenzonitx iie. 
Ilydroxybcnzophenone. 
llydroxyhydnndenedicarboxylic acid. 
H ydroxyindeuecarboxylic acid. 

I Hydroxyketohydrindenodicarboxylic 
acid. 

IlydnixymethylcyeZopontenocarb- 
oxylic add. 

IIydroxynaphtha(j[Uinonocarboxylic 

acid. 

I3ydroxy*onicotmic acid. 

H yfaoxycycl openlenecarboxylic add. 
Ilydroxy«pnnolino. 

Ilydroxy&ovaleiie acid. 
Kotohydrindcuecarboxylio add. 
Ketona 2 )hthnplionazincs. 

Lapadianone. 

Lutidine. 

Maleindianil. 

Maleinimide. 

Maleinimideanil. 

Malein-p-tolil and jp-tolilanil. 
Malein-jp-tolii dipiperidide. 
Malonyldiethylcarbamide. 
Methoxybenzoylcarboxylic acid. 
Hetboxymethylphthalide. 
Alethylanilidomaleinanil. 
Methylbntinencearboxylic acid. 
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Chloro-derivatives. See under 
Methylcatechol. 

MethyldiketocycZohexene hydrate. 
Methylheptylene. 

Methyk?/cZoiiexane. 
Methylketoeyc/opentene. 
a-Methyh’sonicotinic acid. 
5-Methylisooxazolone. 

Methylparaeonic acid. 

Methylphthalide. 

Methylpicolinie acid. 

1; 3 - Methyl wopropyl hexanol- 5. 
Methylpurines. 

Methyl wsquinolines. 

Methyl-o-quinone. 
o-Methylsalicylophosphine. 
Methylstilbene. 

Mucochloric chloride. 
Mucophenoxychloric acid. 
Naphthalenedisulphonic acid. 
j8-Naphthaquinonecarboxylie acid. 
Naphtheurhodoles. 
Naphthophenazonium chloiide. 
wo-Nicotinic acid. 

Octane. 

Palmitamide. 

Pentane. 

Pentethylphenyl methy] ketone. 
Phenacylaniline. 

Phenetyl methyl diketone. 
Phenoxymaleimide. 

Phenylacetic acid. 

5-Phenylbutyltriazole. 

Phenyl-w-diazine. 
Phenyldiethylphosphine. 
3'-Phenyldihydroqiiin azoline-4'. | 

Phenyldihydroresorcylic acid. I 

Phenylhydrazine. 

Phenylmalonic acid. 

Phenylphenazonium chloride. 
Phenylphosphine. 

Phenylphosphinic acid. 
Phenylphosphinic anhydride. 
Phenylphosphinous acid. 
l-rhenyl-5-propylti iazole. 
l-Phenyl-5-Asopropyltriazole. 
2*Phenylpyridine. 

Phenylquinoline and Phenylisoquiu * 
oline. I 

Pliloroglueinol trimethyl ether. 
Phosphanil. 

Phosphenylic chlorides. 
Phosphotetranilide. 

Phthalic acid. 

7 -Picoline. 

Piperidomalein-^-tolil. 

Propylamine. 

3-iso-Propylw?oquinoline. 

Pyridine. 

Pyrogallol trimethyl ether. 

Pyrroline. 

Quinoline and &o-Quinolme. 


I Chloro-derivatives. See under:— 

! Quinone-ftis-o-aminobenzoie acid. 

I Quinone-Jw-o-aminocinnamic acid. 
Quinonedimalonic acid. 
Qiiinone-o-innnocinnamic-&is- 0 -amino- 
cinnamic acid. 

Resorcinol diethyl ether. 

Salicylic anhydride. 

Salicylic chloride. 

Salicylophosphine. 

I Stilbene. 
i Styrene. 

Succinanil. 

I Succinic acid. 

1 Terepbthalic acid. 

I p-Tetramethyldiaminotriphenyl' 

I methane. 

Tetranisoilethylene. 

• Thymol. 

I Toluene. 

1 Toluquinone. 

I p-Tolyl methyl ketone. 

o- and ??i-Tolylphospkonic acids. 
Triketohydronaphthalene. 
l Triketonaphthalenecarboxylic acid. 
Tiimethylcatechol. 

Trimethylene. 

Trimethylglutaric acid. 
TrimethyhtyeZohexadiene. 
Trimethylhydroxypropylammonium. 
Trimethy l-o-quinone. 

Xylyi methyl ketones. 

Chloroform, heat of evapoiationof (Mar¬ 
shall), A., ii, 244. 
viscosity of mixtures of ethylic ether 
with (Thorpe and Rodger), T., 370; 
P., 1897, 50. 

osmotic pressure of, in nerve cells 
(Dreser), A., ii, 14. 
action of magnesium nitride on 
(Snape), T., 527 ; P., 1897, 60. 
action of nitrogen chloiide on (H*NT- 
schel), A., ii, 404. 
reducing action of, on Fehling’s solu¬ 
tion (Matthews), A., ii, 193. 
examination of (B£hal and Francois) 
A., ii, 524. 

estimation of, in viscera (Fischer), 
A., ii, 524. 

Chlorolecithin (Stoklasa), A., i, 117. 

Chlorophyll, the chemistry of (March- 
lewski), A., i, 202. 
connection between lecithin and 
(Storlasa), A., ii, 117. 
relation of, to haemoglobin (Tschirch), 
A., ii, 225 ; (Nencri), A., ii, 335. 

Chlorophylls, absorption spectra of dif¬ 
ferent (JStard), A.,ii, 130, 578. 

Chocolate, detection of arachis meal and 
cake in (Bilteryst), A., ii, 529. 
estimation of theobromine in (Maup y), 
A >, ii, 531. 
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Choleic acid t 1 eduction of (Vahlen), 
A, i, 648 

Cholestendiol, oxy (Maujluner and 
Sxjid t), A, i, 31 

Cholestene, chloiovy (Mauphner and 
Sum a.), A , i, 32 

Cholestenol, a oxy-, and j8 oxy , and then 
ocetxtes (Mauthnep and Suida), A , 
l, 31 

Cholestenone, d% bromoxy (Mauthnep 
and Suida), A , i, 31 
ovy , and itsphenylhydiozone (M4.UTH 
ner and Suida), A , i, 31 

Cholesterol, fate of, m the animal oi 
ganism (Bondzynski and Hum 
mcrj), A , n, 153 

<7?biomide, piepaiation of, and mole 
culai compound of, with cholesteiol 
(Cloez), A , l, 406. 
the leactions of, given by othei sub 
stances (Thoms), A , i, 362 
estimation of, m animal oigans (Dor 
MEirn), A , n, 195 

Cholesterylene, oxy , and its dibiomidc 
(Micihner and Suida.), A , 1 , 32 

Cholic acid, action of zme dust on 
o A.HLEN), A, 1, 648 

Choline, horn hydioljsis of smapm 
(&ADAVIER), A , i, 255 
physiological action of (Mott an l 
H vlliburion), A , 11, 222 
detection of, m vanons Matena Mtdica 
(Jahns), A , l, 382 

Chondrodite fiom Buima (Bauei ), A 
u ISO 

fiom Sweden, alteixtion to seiptntmc 
and dolomite (Sjogrln), A 
u, 326 

Chromatin of hemng s speimatozoo 
(llATHrws), A , u, 572 

Chrome-diopside See Diopside 

Chrome red, analysis oi (Amsi l), A , 
n, 163 

Chrome yellow, analyses of (Amsel), 
A, u, 1&3 

Chromium (Moissant), A , u, 556 
occnnence of, in common minonls 
(Hartley and Bamaci), T, 533 
r, 1897,11 

condition of, in non and steel (Garnoi 
and Goutal), A, n, 555 

Chromium mtnde (Smus), A , n, 33 
silicide (C halaiot), A , u, 214 
silicotungstate (Wyrubobt), A, 
u, 178 

sulphate, piecipitation of dextnn and 
othei oiganic substances by (Li 
chaud), A , n, 445 
double sulphate of zme and (Scorr). 

T, 568, P, 1897, 71 
Chromium bases, constitution of (Joi 
gensen), A , ii, 453 


Chromic acid, xelocitj of le&ction of 
phosphoious acid with (Yiard), A , 
n, 204 

Chromic acid, leaction of thio&ulphunc 
acid with (Longhi), A , u, 42 
estimation of, by hydrazine sulphate 
(PuRGorTi), A , ii, 349 
estimation of, byhydiazme peroxide 
(Boss), A , n, 192 
estimation of, m piesence of non 
(Browning), A , n, 73 
Chromic anhydride, action of arsemous 
anhydnde on (Browning), A , u, 73 
Chromates, double alkali and am 
momum (Zuhenitr), A , u, 322 
Sulphochromic acid (Recoupa), A, 
n, 172 

Chromites (RrcouRA), A , u, 173 
Chromous phosphide (Gbvnger), A, 
n, 265 

Chromium, detection, estimation and 
separation of— 

detection of, m piesence of non, zme 
and manganese (Alvai ez and Je in), 
A, u, 600 

leaction of, with mtioso jS naphthol 
(Burg css), A , n, 163 
estimation of, m commeicial non 
(Gioi &is), A , n, 350 
estimation of, m non and steel 
(CciNoa and Goui \.l) A , n, 521 
scpaiation of non, aluminium, man 
gxueso, zinc, nickel and oobilt horn 
(Cushmvn), A , n, 518 
Chrysaxusic acid and its etliyln salt 
colouied compounds obtained bj xction 
of alcoholic sodium etho\idc on (Tack 
son and iTiNru), A , l, 332 
Ckrysm monomethylic ether, dyung 
piopcity oi (Fu kin xnd Mariin), T , 
622 

Chrysooetranc acid, composition and 
melting p int oi (Hrssi), A , i, 256 
Chrysophanic acid (pfiys ton) (Hlsst ) 
A, i, 257 

Cicutxne, action oi tinnin and gallic and 
on (dj CoMNck), A , i, 447 
Cutcholeuponic aoid, constitution oi 
(IioLMf s), A , i, 497 
its acetyl dematne and ethylic salt 
(Saraui), A , i, 98, 99 
lsomoridt, pioduccd b} the action of 
potash on (Koenigs), A , l, 498 
Cinchona bark, column salt from, and a 
constituent of, which answeis to the 
tests foi Dijitalinun %t,rum (Beilter). 
A , i, 383 

Cinihona Succou ub?a f e\tiaction of the 
calcium salt fiom (dl Yru), A , i, 383 
Cinchomc acid (juinoh?te 4 tmbojyli 
uLid) condensation of, with acetone 
| (Weeded, A , i, 104 
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Cinchonidine, detection of (deKoningh), 
A., ii, 293; (Jawarow&ri), A., ii, 610. 

Cinchonine, detection of (de Koningh), 
A., ii, 293; (Jawarowski), A., ii, 610. 

Cineol {cajeputol), from oil of basil 
(Bertram and Walbatjm), A , i, 625. 

Cinnabar, estimation of mercury in 
(Smith and Wallace), A., ii, 75. 

Cinnamaldehyde, from oil of cinnamon 
(Duyk), A., i, 358. 
reflective powers of mixtures of ethylic 
alcohol and carbon bisulphide with 
(Zecchini), A., ii, 470. 
oxidation of the condensation product 
of, with phenylsemicarbazide (Y oung 
and Annable), T., 215; P., 1896, 
246. 

Cinnamaldehyde cyanhydrin, action of 
hydiochloiic acid on ( ITittig), A., i, 15. 

Cinnamaldehyde-ethylenethionamic 
acid (Michaelis and Graentz), 
A., i, 395. 

Cinnamaldehydesemioxamazone (Kerp 
and Ungeii), A. i, 270. 

Cinnamaldehydetrimethylenethionamic 
acid (Michaelis and Graentz), A., 
i, 395. 

Cinnamaldoxime, cuprous bromide com¬ 
pound (Comstock), A., i, 469. 

Cixmamamide, a-amino- and a-bromo- 
(Bauuke), A., i, 56. 

Cinnamene. See Styrene. 

iso-Cinnamenylmandelic acid, and its 
acetyl derivative (Japp and Landeb), 
T., 135, 138 ; P., 1896, 107. 

Cinnamic acid (&-pheviylacrylic arid) 
action of thiocarbamide on (An- 
dreasch), A., i, 327. 
baiiuin salt, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Oddo and Manuelli), A., i, 180. 
amylic salt, rotatory power of the 
(Walden), A., ii, 3. 
chole^terylic salt, and its Zc/rabroniide 
(Bondzynmci and IItjmnicki), A., 
i, 183. 

co] nost cry lie salt, and its dibromide 
(BondzynjsKI and Uumnioki),A., i, 
i, 183. 

Cinnamic acid, o-bromo-, and its ethylic 
salt (Baitcke), A. i, 56. 
a-cy«mo- f o- and m-nitro-, and their 
ethylic salts (Riedel), A., i, 220. 

aZto-Cinnamic acid, a-bromo- (Batjcke), 
A., i, 56. 

Ginnautomum cassia and O. zeylaaica , 
constituents of oils from (Duyk), A., 
i, 358. 

Cinnamoylbenzylic cyanide (Waltheb 
and Schickler), A., i, 524. 

Cinnamovlphenylacetic acid, methylic 
salt of (Walther and Sceiokler), 
A., i, 524. 


Cinnamylic alcohol, heat evolved by the 
action of bromine on (Luginin), and 
Klabukoff), A., ii, 4/5. 

Cinnamylidenemethyl isooxazolone 
(Sohiff and Betti), A., i, 493. 

Cinnoline and its salts (Busch and 
East), A., i, 300. 

Citraconanil, chloro-, and its dichloride 
and dipllenylic ether (Anschutz and 
Meyebfeld), A., i, 366, 367. 
chlorimino- (Anschutz and Meyer- 
feld), A., i, 366. 

Citracondianil, chloro- (Anschutz and 
Meyerfeld), A., i, 366. 

Citraconic acid, action of thiocarbamide, 
allylthiocarbamide, dimethylthiocarb- 
amide, and diphenylthiocarbamide on 
(Andreasch), A., i, 327. 

Citral, estimation of, in lemon oil (Gar¬ 
nett), A., ii, 290. 

Citraldehydesemioxamazone (Kerp and 
Unopr), A., i, 270. 

Citrazinic acid (2 : G-dihydrorypyridine- 
3 -carboxylic acid), action of phosphorus 
pentachlorido and phosphorus oxy- 
chloiide on (Sell and Dootson), T., 
1068 ; P., 1897, 167. 

Citric acid, occurience of, in leguminous 
plants (Vaudin), A., ii, 425. 
refractive powers of solid and dissolved 
(Gladstone and Hibbert), T., 824. 
freezing points of dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Loomis), A., ii, 305. 
ethylic salt, synthesis of (Lawrence), 
T., 458 ; P., 1897, 65. 
detection of, by colour tests (Pinerua), 
A., ii, 290. 

detection of, in plants (Berg and 
Gerber), A., ii, 527. 
detection of, in presence of malic and 
tartaric acid (Stahre), A., ii, 290. 

Citronellaldehyde, constitution of (Bar- 
bier and Leser), A., i, 537. 

d- and /-Citronellaldehyde, semicarbazone 
(Tifmann and Schmidt), A., i, 199. 

Z-Citronellic acid, silver salt (Tiemann 
and Schmidt), A., i, 199. 

d-Citronellic nitrile (Tiemann and 
Schmidt), A., i, 199. 

Z-Citronellol, from rose oil, oxidation of 
(Tiemann and Schmidt), A., i, 199. 

Ciadonia rangiformw, occurrence of 
alranoiic acid and usnic acid in 
(Hes&e), A., i, 256. 

Claviccps jmrpiirea, the chemistry of the 
membranes of (Escombe), A., ii, 156. 

Clay from U.S.A. (Middleton), A., 
ii, 415. 

analyses of (Ries), A., ii, 271. 

Clove oil, examination of (Schimmel and 
Co.), A., ii, 436. 

Clover, See Agricultural Chemistry. 
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Coagulation of tho blood (H immai sten ), 
A, u, 152 

of blood, causes of (Spii o and El 
linger), A , li, 378 
of milk by heat, causes of (Bapdagh) 
A, u, 420 

Coal fiom Liege, molybdenum and silt 
mum &c , m (Joi issen), A , n, 265 
Coals, Hunganan (LlALEo&inszry), A 
u, 417 

calculation of the caloiific power of 
(Aith), A , n, 442 

occuiience of titanium in the ash of 
(Waii), A , n, 57 

analysis of (Haber and Grinbepg) 
A, li, 605. 

estimation of phosphorus m the ash oi 
(Camfredon), A , ii, 157 
Coal-gas, spectrum (spaik) of, at atmos 
phene piessuie (Locryer), A, 
n, 298 

action of, on nickel hydroxide and 
ammonia (Hofmann and Kusfert), 
A, i, 546 

combustion of, on cooled sui faces 
(Haber and 'Weber), A , u, 142 
estimation of sulphur m (Fischer), 
A, ii, 516 

Coaltar colours, detection of, m wine 
(dAguiar and di Silva), A, 
u, 295 

possible confusion of caiamel with 
(da Cpuz MagalhaEs), A , n, 164 
distinction oi caiamel colouis fiom 
(d*Aguiar and da Siltv), A, 
n,295 

Cobalt, occurrence of, m common mine 
rats (Hariity and Ramage), 1 , 
533, P, 1897, 11 

action of ethylene on (Sabaiier and 
SrNDERENS), A , 1 , 305 
action of hydiogen peroxide on solu 
tions contaming (Durrv.ni), P, 
1896, 244 

action of, on a solutirn of silvci mtiatf 
(Srndepens) A , u, 171 
Cobalt bases, constitution cf the (Wn 
NERamlMroLVii), A, ii, 100, Ju 
CRN sen), A , 11, 453 
containing carbon bisulphide (Hot- 
MANN), A, n, 320 

number of ions formed by some (Pnti p 
sen), A , ii, 302 

Cobaltammine compounds, nomencla 
ture ot (Werner), A , u, 263 
Cobaltammomum sulphite ("Werner 
and Klein), A , u, 264 
Croceocobaltdiamminecobalt nitrite, 
action ot dilute acids on (Jorgen 
sen;, A , u, 42 

Diamsunecobalt salts (Werner), A , 
a, 495 


Praseocobalt salts (Jofgensen), A, 
n, 455 

Tetramminecobalt salts (Ju gensen), 
A , u, 42, (Werner and Klein), 
A, n, 264 

Tnammmeoobalt salts (Jorgfnsen), 
A, u 41, 456, (Wepner), A , 
u, 493 

Cobalt, native aisemdes and sulphides of 
Rammelsberg), A, u, 560 
ehlonde, hydiated, solubility of, m 
aqueous alcohol (Budtker) A, 
u, 367 

hydi oxide, oiganic compounds which 
pieient the piecipitation of (Rosz 
row sri), A , u, 263 
ifooxide (McConnell and Hanes), T , 
586, P , 1897, 62 
phosphides (Granger), A , u, 453 
silicotungstate (W yrtjbopf), A ,u, 177 
double sulphate of copper, nickel, and 
(Scott), T , 567, P , 1897, 71 
sulphide, effect of high tempeiatures 
on (Mourlot), A , u, 373 
sulphides (Chlsneau), A , n, 172 
Cobaltic salts (Durrant) P, 1896, 
244, (Naiendra ch Nkc), A, 
n, 41 

Cobalt, detection, estimation, and sepa- 
lation of— 

detection of nickel, m pie since of 
(Caialli), A , u, 603 
leaotion of, with nitioso j8 naphthol 
(Blpgass), u 162 

estimation of, bv bine moljbdenum 
cxide (Pui ooiri), A , u, 77 
estimation of, in commucial coppei 
(Hollaed), A , u, 190 ~ 

sepaiation of aluminium fiom (Pine 
rua), A , n, 387 

sepaiation of lion, aluminium, chio 
mium, mangmise, zinc, and nickel 
' fiom (Ousuman), A, 11 , 518 
| scpaialion of nickel fiom (I inbrua), 
A , a, 387 

[ Cobalt ores and minerals, coim osition c f 
1 (Hai illy tnd Pamagl), 1 541, P , 
1897,13 

Cobaltite, composition of (Rammlls 
blrg), A , u, 560 

Coca leaves,estimation cl total alkaloids 
in (Genn), A , n, 294 
Cocaine steaiatc (Zanardi), A , i, 303 
detection oi (DuNsrAN and Carr), A, 
ii, 294 

Cocemlla septempunefatu ,} lgment m the 
elytre of (Griffiihs) A , i, 579 
a Coceuue amd (hyd)oxyuutiL a ad) and 
its piepaiation (LirBErv inn and 
Yoswinckel), A , i, 292 539 
j8 Coccimc acid andits anhydride( Liebep- 
MANN and Yoswincrel), A , i, 539 
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Cochinealcarmine, constitution of (Lie- 
bermann and Yoswinckel), A., 
i, 540. 

Cochineal dye, action of potassium per¬ 
sulphate on (Liebermann and Yos- ' 
winokel), A., i, 292. 

Cochineal scarlet G (Gattermann and 
Schulze), A,, i, 195. 

Cochinelic add, constitution of, and 
action of heat on ; salts and derivatives 
of (Liebermann and Yoswinckel), 
A., i, 292, 539. 

Cocoa, estimation of theobromine in 
(Maupy), A., ii, 531. 

Codeine methiodide, constitution of 
(Vongerichten), A., i, 303. 
separation of morphine from (Fou- 
quet). A., ii, 391. 

bromo-, methiodide, preparation of, 
from bromomorphine (Vongerich¬ 
ten), A., i, 644. 

Codide, chloro-, methiodide, and metho- 
hydroxide of (Vongerichten), A., 

i, 644. 

Coernlignone colouring matters (Lieber¬ 
mann and Flatau), A., i, 224. 

Coffee, estimation of caffeine in (Dela- 
cour), A., ii, 293; (Hilger and 
Juckenack), A., ii, 611. 
estimation of caramel on the surfaces of 
berries of (Fresenius and Grunhut), 
A., ii, 355. 

Cohenite from the Bendegd meteorite 
(Derby), A., ii, 417. 

Coke, estimation of sulphur in (Oteha), 
A., i^ 595. 

Colchicine, detection of (Hilger and 
Jansen), A., ii, 436. 

Colemanite, analysis of (Kraut), A., 

ii, 284. 

Coleoptxin, the pigment of Oolcoptera 
(Griffiths), A., i, 579. 

Collidine, compounds of, with metallic 
salts (Tombeck), A., i, 560. 

Collidine. See 3:4:5-Trimethylpyridine. 
Colloidal substances, synthesised (Pick¬ 
ering), A., ii, 387. 

Colloids, dissolved, electrical convection 
of (Picton and Linder), T., 
568. 

absorption of water by (van Bemme- 
len), A., ii, 137. 

Colophony, occurrence of acids in (Rim- 
bach), A., i, 254. 

Colostrum, nature of fat of (Erchloff), 
A f , ii, 511. 

Colour of ions (Magnanini), A., ii, 14. 

. of solutions of cupric chloride in water, 
alcohol, acetone, urethane, and py¬ 
ridine (Ley), A., ii, 251. 
relation of o- and y?-quinonoid structure 
to (Green), P., 1896, 226. 
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Colouring matters, action of light on 
(B. A. Report), A., ii, 86. 
o - and y>quinonoid structure in 
(Green), P., 1896, 226. 
relationship of vegetable, to accom¬ 
panying tannins (Perkin), T., 1137. 
Colouring matters. See also:— 
Acridine dyes. 

Antlirarufin. 

Apigenin. 

Apiin. 

Aposafianine. 

Azine-dyes. 

Azonium-dyes. 

Berberine. 

Bilirubin. 

Birin. 

o-Borragophyll. 

Carboxy haemoglobin. 

Carotin. 

Chlorophyll. 

Cochineal scarlet G. 

CujiTdignone colouiing matters. 
Dianilinodimethyloxydiphenyl- 
quinone. 

Dipht halylethylene. 

Dye derived fiom dibromogallic acid. 
Fisetin. 

Flavone derivatives. 

Fluorescein, (fwritro-, yellow dye from. 
Guaiacum blue. 

Guaiacum yellow. 

Haematin. 

Hsematoporphyrin. 

Haemin. 

Haemoglobin. 

Helianthin. 

Hydroxyanthraquinone dyes. 
Indamine dyes. 

Indazine. 

Indenigo. 

Indigo. 

Indophenol dyes. 

Istanne. 

Lignone blue and its derivatives. 
Lipocbromes. 

Litmus. 

Maclurin. 

Madder dyes. 
a-Medicagophyll. 

Meldola’s blue. 

Methylene-blue. 

Methylnaphthaphenazonium salts, 
diethyl-orange. 

Methylphenosafranine. 

n-Methylrosindone. 

Methylrosinduline. 

Myiicetin. 

Naphthophenazonium salts. 
Naphthophenosafranine. 

Oxazine uyes. 

Oxyhaemoglobin. 
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Colouring matters. See:— 

Patent blue. 

Phenolphthalein. 

Phenosafranine. 

Phenylphenazonium salts. 
Phenyhsorosinduliue. 
Phenylffposafranine. 
Phenylphenazonium. 

Phthaleins. 

Phylloeyanin. 

Phyllopurpuric acid. 

Quercetin. 

Quinoline dyes. 

Resoiufin. 

Rhamnazin. 

Khodamine (lyes. 

Rosanilines. 

^-Rosaniline. 

Rosindonc and ?so-Rosindone. 
Rosinduline and iso-Rosinduline. 
Safranines. 

Safianinone. 

apo-Safranone. 

Substance {Ci B H u N):e from benzyl- 
phthalimidine. 

Tartrazine, tartrazinic, and tartrazino- 
gensulphonic acid. 

Thiazine dyes. 

Thiazole dyes. 

^-ToluidodSmethoxydiphenylquinone. 
Triphenylmethane dyes. 

Urobilin. 

Xanthocarotin. 

XanthophylL 

Colpood compression, (Oayns comprcssa, 
FusodVb compression, Thrsium Coljmn ), 
leaves of, used as a substitute for sumach 
(Perkin), T., 1132. 

Combustion of illuminating gas on cooled 
snrfe.ee* (Haber and AVeber), A., 
ii, 141. 

boat with partitions (Murmann), A., 
ii, 464. 

Comendite from S. Pietro, Sardinia 
t Bern olio), A., ii, 55. 
Compressibility of gases at 0° (Leduc), 
A., n, 133. 

<4 the paiaffius (Bartoli), A., ii, 9. 
Concretions, composition of intestinal 
(Murker), A., ii, 221. 

Conductivity, electrical. See Electro¬ 
chemistry. 

7 -Coniceine, refractive power and disper¬ 
sion of (Brtjhl), A., ii, 297. 

Conicine, liomologue of, existing in 
A native (Chauliaguet, Hubert and 
Heim), A., i, 578. 

Conifers, nitrogen compounds from the 
proteids of (Schulze), A., ii, 156. 
Coniine, heat evolved by mixing piperi 
dine and di-isobutylamine with 
(Ladenburg), A., ii, 246. 


d- and r-Coniine, non-identity of a mix¬ 
ture of, with 2 S 0 coniine (Ladenburg), 
A., i, 173. 

isoGoniine, properties of the salts and 
benzoyl derivative of (Ladenburg), 
A., i, 173. 

Constitution of organic substances and 
melting point, relations between 
(Franchimont), A., ii, 542. 

Convolvulie acid from hydrolysis of 
convolvulin (Hoehnel), A., i, 228. 

Convolvulin, the properties of, and its 
acetyl, benzoyl-, and fnbromo-deiiva- 
tives (Hoehnel), A., i, 228. 

Convolvulinolic acid, and its etliylic salt 
(Hoehnel), A.,i, 229. 

Copal from Zanzibar (Stephan), A., i, 92. 

a- and 0-Copal resen (Stephan), A., 

i, 93. 

Copiapite from Sweden (Sjogren), A., 

ii, 325. 

Copper, occurrence of, in common mine¬ 
rals (Hartley and Ramage), T., 
533 ; P., 1897, 11. 

electromotive force required for the 
separation of (Nernst), A., ii, 395. 
melting point of (Holman, Lawrence 
and Barr), A., ii, 6. 
condition of, in iion and steel (Carnot 
and Goutal), A., ii, 555, 
action of ethylene on (Sabatier and 
Senderens), A., i, 305. 
reduction of ferric sulphate by (Fran- 
chot). A., ii, 138. 

action of, on a solution of silver nitrate 
(Senderens), A., ii, 171. 
action of, on sulphuric acid( Andrews), 
A., ii, 22. 

Copper alloys with aluminium, anti¬ 
mony and tin, melting point curves 
of (Le Ciiatelier), A., ii, 204. 
with aluminium, bismuth, gold, iron, 
lead, nickel, silver and tin, freezing- 
points of (IIeycook and Neville), 
A., ii, 245. 

with antimony and tin, definite com¬ 
pounds contained in (Chappy), A., 
ii, 406. 

with calcium (Warren), A., ii, 213. 
with gold, zinc, lead, and silver,solidifi¬ 
cation of (Matthey), A., ii, 823. 
with silver, constitution of (Osmond), 
A., ii, 449. 

with ziuc, freezing points of (Heycock 
and Neville), T., 419; P., 1897, 
61. 

Copper compounds, thermochemistry of 
(Sabatier), A., ii, 540. 
nitride (Smits), A., ii, 34. 
silieide (de Chalmot), A., ii, 262. 
sulphide, reduction of, by hydrogen 
(Phillips), A., ii, 32, 
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Cupric salts, basic (Sabatier), A., ii, 491. 
bzomide, action of potassium per¬ 
manganate on (Baubigny and 
Rivals), A., ii, 407. 
chloride, refractive power of, when dis¬ 
solved in ethylic alcohol (Glad¬ 
stone and Hibbert), T., 827; 
P., 1897, 142. 

properties of solutions of, in different 
solvents (Ley), A., ii, 251. 
hydrated, solubility of, in aqueous 
alcohol (Bodtker), A., ii, 867. 
double chlorides (Yaret), A., ii, 38. 
hydroxide, brown (Sabatier), A., 
ii, 491. 

iminodiphosphate (Stokes), A., ii, 29. 
metaplumbate (Hoehnel), A, 

ii, 86. 

nitrate, basic (Sabatier), A., ii, 553. 
silver nitrate, basic (Sabatier), A , 
ii, 553. 

oxide, crystallography of (Retgers), 
A., ii, 18. 

silicotungstate (Wyruboff), A., 

ii, 177. 

sulphate, refractive powers of solid 
and dissolved (Gladstone and 
Hibbert), T., 825. 
dielectric constants of aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Smale), A , ii, 358. 
electrolysis of solutions of (Foerster 
and Seidel), A., ii, 241. 
freezing point and concentration of 
the saturated aqueous solution of 
(de Coppet), A., ii, 305. 
action of gaseous hydrogen chloride 
on (Colson), A., ii, 212. 
or cupric nitrate, action of acetylene 
on ammoniacal solutions of 
(Soderbaum), A., i, 309. 
and nickel sulphate, solubility of 
isomorphous mixtures of (Fo< k), 
A., ii, 480. 

mixed crystals of hydrated zinc 
sulphate and (Stoutenbeker), 
A., ii, 250. 

analysis of commeicial (Sostegni), 
A., ii, 348. 

See Agricultural Chemistry, 
ammonium and cupric potassium, 
nickel ammonium and zinc am¬ 
monium sulphates, solubility of 
isomorphous mixtures of (Fock), A., 
ii, 480. 

double sulphates of iron, nickel, zinc, 
magnesium, manganese, cobalt, and 
(Scott), T., 565; P., 1897, 71. n 
basic sulphate of, from Nassau (Cesaro 
and Buttgenbach), A., ii, 562. 
sulphide and sulphate, effects of high 
temperatures on (Mourlot), A., ii, 
372. 


Cupric sulphochromite (Recotjra), A., 
ii, 172. 

trithiocarbonate ammonia (Hofmann), 
A., ii, 321. 

Cuprous oxide, action of, on silver nitrate 
(Sabatier), A., ii, 261. 
sulphate, electrolytic formation of 
(Foerster and Seidel), A., ii, 241. 
sulphide, diffusion of, through steel 
(Campbell), A., ii, 101. 

Copper organic compounds— 

Copper acetylides, (C^OugH^)* and 
(C8Cu 4 0) ni + (H 2 0)„ and the action 
of heat on them (Soderbaum), A., 

i, 309. 

Copper, detection, estimation and separa¬ 
tion of— 

detection of (Jaworowsky), A., 

ii, 285. 

detection of, by acetylene (Weg- 
scheider), A., ii, 348. 
detection of, colorimetiically (Heath), 
A., ii, 601. 

detection of, in vegetable substances 
(Paul andCowNLEY), A., ii, 285. 
reaction of, with nitroso-jB naphthol 
(Burgash), A., ii, 163. 
analysis of commercial, electrolytieally 
(Hollard), A., ii, 161. 
refined, analysis of, (Murmann), A., 
ii, 346. 

estimation of (Wegscheider), A., 
ii, 347. 

estimation of, by electrolysis (Wag¬ 
ner), A., ii, 520. 

estimation of, electrolytieally, in 
sugar analysis (Tarulli), A., 
ii, 353. 

estimation of, by hydrazine sulphate 
(Purgoiti), A., ii, 349. 
estimation of arsenic, antimony, &c., 
in commercial (Hollard), A., 
ii, 190. 

estimation of, in bronze and brass, 
(Hollard), A., ii, 521. 
estimation of lead, silver, arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth, and oxygen in 
(Murmann), A., ii, 36. 
estimation of, in tin dross (R&rup), 
A., ii, 234. 

estimation of, in vegetable foods 
(Vedrodi), A., ii, 602. 
separation of, from aluminium and 
iron (Handy), A., ii, 191. 
separation of antimony from (Hol¬ 
lard), A., ii, 161. 

Copper-glance fiom Freiberg, (Frenzel), 
A., ii, 266. 

Copper smelting, crystalline slag ob¬ 
tained in (Lane), A., ii, 36. 

Coprosterol, identity of, with stercorin 
(Flint), A., ii, 575. 
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Coprosterol, and its salts (Bondzynski 
and Humnicki), A., i, 183. 
Coquimbite from Argentina (Boden- 
bender), A., ii, 270. 

Cordierite, constitution of (Clarke), 
A., ii, 52. 

Goronilla scorpoidcs , the constituents of 
(SOHLAGDENHAUFFEN and REEB), A , 
i, 433. 

Ooronillin, preparation and properties of 
(SOHLAGDENHAUFFEN and REEB), A., 

i, 433. 

Corresponding states, behaviour of sub¬ 
stances in (Bakker), A., ii, 17. 
theory of (Bakker), A., ii, 137. 
verification of Van der Weals’ 
law of (Amagat), A., ii, 363. 
Corundum-rocks from India (Judd), A., 

ii, 414. 

Oorybulbine and its salts (Ziegenbein), 
A., i, 176. 

action of iodine on (Ziegenbein), A., 
i, 176; (Schmidt), A., i, 174. 
Corycavine and its salts (Ziegenbein), 
A., i, 176. 

Corydaline, formula of. and the proper¬ 
ties of its salts (Ziegenbein), A., 
i, 175. 

action of iodine on (Schmidt), A., 
i, 174; (Ziegenbein), A., i, 175. 
action of nitric acid on (Dobbie and 
Marsden), T., 657, 658; P., 1897, 
101 . 

nitrate, properties of (Dobbie and 
Marsden), T., 657 ; P., 1897, 101. 
Corydaline, optically inactive (Dobbie 
and Marsden), T., 660. 

Gorydalis Cava, the alkaloids of 
(Schmidt), A., i, 174; (Ziegenbein), 
A., i, 175. 

Corydic acid, properties of, salts of, 
and its behaviour with hydriodie acid 
(Dobbie and Marsden), T., 662 ; P., 
1897,101. 

Cosmochlore, from the Toluca meteorite 
(LAsrEYREs), A., ii, 272. 

Cotaxnine, comparison of the properties 
of, with hydrocotarnine and hydrodi- 
cotaruine (Bandow), A., i, 581. 
Cotoin, constitution of, and its acetyl 
derivatives (Perkin and Martin), T., 
1149, 1152 ; P., 1897, 172. 
Cotoinazobenzene, and its acetyl deriva¬ 
tive (Perkin and Martin), T., 1150; 
P., 1897, 172. 

Cotoinazo-o- and-p-toluene (Perkin and 
Martin), T., 1150 ; P., 1897,172. 
Cotton plant, effect of nitrogen starvation 
on (Coates and Dodson), A., ii, 424. 
wool, action of dilute sulphuric acid 
on (Suringar and Tollens), A., 
i, 263. 


Cotunnite, artificial (Stober), A., 
ii, 409. 

p-Coxunaric acid (p-hydroxycinnamic 
add), ct-cyano-,ethylic salt of, and 
its acetate (Riedel), A., i, 219. 
m-di- iodo- and its salts (Paal and 
Mohr), A., i, 53. 

Conmarilic acid, preparation of (Stoer- 
mer), A., i, 528. 

Conmarin, in oil of Melilotus (Wischo), 
A., i, 417. 

occurrence of, in Myroxolon Pereira 
(Germann), A., ii, 185. 

^-Coumarin, occurrence of, in Goronilla 
scorpoides (Sohlagdenhauffen and 
Reeb), A., l, 433. 

Coxunarone, synthesis of (Stoermer and 
Gieseke), A., i, 526. 

Cows. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Orassulaccce t variation of the amount of 
acid in (Wehmer), A., ii, 423. 

Cream, estimation of fat in (Weibull), 
A., ii, 527. 

Cream of tartar, detection of calcium 
hydrogen tartrate in (Enell), A., 
ii, 608. 

Creatine, identity of, from different 
sources (ToppELiusand Pommerehne), 
A., i, 128. 

Creatinine, identity of, from different 
sources, and its properties (Toppelius 
and Pommerehne), A., i, 128. 

o-Cresol [3:5 or 5 : 3], nitramino-, and 
3 :5-diamino- (Cazeneuve), A., 
i, 334. 

3:5-dmitro-, and its salts, and acetyl 
derivative (Cazeneuve), A., i, 334. 

m-Cresol, velocity of combination of, 
with p-diazobenzenesulphonic acid 
(Goldschmidt and Mere), A., i, 279. 

p-Cresol, ??i-eliloro- and 2:5-rfichloro- 
( Mazzara andL am berti-Z an ardi ), 
A., i, 182. 

tfinitro-, from p-methoxytoluenc 
(Chamberlain), A., i, 563. 
3:5-dmitro', preparation of (Jackson 
and Ittner), A., i, 238. 

o-Cresol-antipyrine and p-Cresol-anti- 
pyrine (Patein and Dufau), A., i. 


375. 


Cresols, action of oxidising ferment of 
mushrooms on (Bourqtjeloi), A., 
ii, 66. 

Cresorcinol, preparation of (Schall), 
A., i, 191. 

Cresotie acids. See Hydroxytolnic 
acids. 

Cxistobalite, artificial (Chrustschoff), 
A., ii, 506. 

Critical data of ethylene, ether, and air 
calculated from tho&e of carbonic 
anhydride (Amagat), A., ii, 364. 
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Critical phenomena with carbonic anhy¬ 
dride (Barus), A., ii, 400. 

Critical pressure of acetylene, and of 
mixtnres of carbonic anhydride or 
ethane with acetylene (Kuenen), 
A., ii, 544. 

of ethane (Kuenen), A., ii, 544. 
and critical volume, of normal pentane 
(Young), T., 448; P., 1897, 58. 

Critical temperature, behaviour of sub¬ 
stances near the (Young), T., 453 ; 
P., 1897, 58. 

of acetylene and of mixtures of car¬ 
bonic anhydride or ethane with it 
(Kuenen), A., ii, 544. 
of ethane (Kuenen), A., ii, 544. 
of the halogen hydrides (Estreicher), 
A., ii, 21. 

of hydrazine (Lobby de Bruyn), A., 
ii, 23. 

of normal pentane (Young), T., 448; 
P., 1897, 58. 

of sulpliuryl chloride (Pawlewski), 
A., ii, 313. 

Crocidolite, asbobtiform (Merrill), A., 
ii, 412. 

Crocoite from Tasmania (Palache), A., 
ii, 50. 

Cromfordite, crystallography of (Rkt- 
gers). A., ii, 18. 

Crotonaldehyde, heat evolved by the 
action of bromine on (Luginin and 
Klabukoff), A., ii, 475. 
cyanhydrin, action of hydrochloric acid 
on (Fittig), A., i, 15. 

Crotoxdc acid, action of thiocarbamide on 
(Andreasch), A., i, 327. 
amylic salt, rotatory power of the 
(Walden), A., ii, 3. 

Crotonic acid, 7 -bromo- (Lespieau), A., 
3 , 209. 

a-chloro-, ethylic salt, action of ethylic 
benzoylacetate and of ethylic aceton e- 
dicaiboxylate on (Ruhemann), T., 
324, 327 ; P., 1897, 52. 

Crotononitrile, bromo- (Lespieau), A., 

i, 209. 

Crustacea, pigments of decapod (New- 
biggin), A., ii, 334. 

Cryohydrates (Bruni), A,, ii, 477. 

Cryolite, genesis of (Liebrioh), A., 

ii, 561. 

Crystal faces of rock-salt and sylvine, 
capillary behaviour towards the mother 
liquors of the (Barent), A., ii, 9. 

Crystal symmetry (von Lang), A., ii, 92. 

Crystalline and dissolved salts, refractive 
powersof (Gladstone andHiBBERT), 
T., 823 ; P., 1897, 141. 
forms of optically active substances 
(Tbaube), A., ii, 534. 
structure of externally compensated 


and optically active forms of a sub¬ 
stance (Kipping and Pope), T., 992; 
P., 1897, 135. 

Crystallisation of super-cooled liquids or 
of super-saturated solution s (Ostwald ), 
A., ii, 308. 

Crystallographic characteristics of 
pseudoracemic substances (Kipping 
and Pope), T., 994; P., 1897, 
136. 

characters, determination of valency 
by means of (Wtruboff), A., 
ii, 173. 

Crystallography of optically isomeric 
compounds (Tbaube), A., ii, 2. 
of aluminium nitrate, barium chlorate, 
and barium permanganate (Eakle), 
A., ii, 22. 

of caesium, potassium, and rubidium 
selenates (Tutton), T., 852, 857, 
859 ; P., 1897, 115. 
of iodates and periodates (Eakle), A., 
ii, 21. 

of hydrated mercurous nitrite (Hol¬ 
land), T., 346 ; P., 1896, 218. 
of santonin and its derivatives (Bbug- 
natelli), A., ii, 4. 
of silicotungstic acid, and of its salts 
(Wybuboff), A., ii, 174. 
Enantiomorphism (Pope and 
Kipping), P., 1896, 249. 
Etch-figures, use of, in the determina¬ 
tion of isomorphism (Retgers), A., 
ii, 18. 

Holohedral nature of copper oxide, and 
phosgenite (Retgers), A., ii, 18. 
Optical axes of caesium, potassium, and 
rubidium selenates (Tutton), T., 
874, 881, 887 ; P., 1897, 116. 
Selective deliquescence in chloral 
hydrate (Pope), P., 1896, 249. 
Crystals, containing anomalous admix¬ 
tures (Retgers), A., ii, 18. 
mixed, of hydrated zinc and copper 
sulphates (Stortenbeker), A., 
ii, 250. 

mixed, solubility of, and the mole¬ 
cular weight of (Fook), A., ii, 479. 
phosphorescence observed on crushing 
(Arnold), A.,ii,3; (Brugnatelli), 
A., ii, 4. 

Cubeb oil, action of stannous chloride on 
(Hirschsohn), A., ii, 236. 

^-Cumene (1:3: i-trimetkylbnizt'Tu ), oxi¬ 
dation of (Bentley and Perkin), 
T„ 161; P.,1896, 79, 
chloro^mitro-, preparation of (Mi- 
chaelis, Rothe and Uster), A., 
i, 151. 

i|/-Cumene? 2 /wdiazosulphonic acid, salts 
of (Hantzsch and Schmiedel), A., 
i, 185. 
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^-Cumenol biumido, biomo, and ch- 
bromo-, and then acctitcs, and iso 
butyiates (Auwn s), A , 1 , 335 
biomo (Auwli s), A , 1 , 336. 
rfibiomo, istbutyiyl denvative of 
(Auwei & and Baum), A , 1 , 35 
ti ibiomo, benzoyl denvative of 
(Auwei s and Baum), A , i, 35 
i/z-Cumenoxyacetyl, if/ Cumenoxyacetal 
doxime and if/ Cnmenoxyacetaldehyde 
hydrate (Stoei mer and Schkoldli ), 
A, 1,528 

Cmnenylami dine, hydiochlonde and 
piciate of (Llaiow) A , l, 636 
Cumenylhydr&zidme (Colmar), A, 
i, 640 

Cumenylimino-ethyl ether, and -propyl 
ether, hydiochlondes of (I l Alow) 
A , l, 635 

a-Kaminaldoxime benzoyl denvatne, 
behaviom towaids hydrogen chloiulo 
(Minunm and Vassalo), A , i, 43 
P-iso-Gumwic acid (nicsvtyZencta? borylu 
acid) (MEirr and Molz), A , i, 474 
i/z-Cnmimc acid {du/yhc avid), foimation 
of (Bou\ eault) A , i, 348 
Gxumnonitnle (Minuvm and Y vssalo), 
A , i, 43 

Cujii in n cymmum , constituents of oil 
hom (WonriAN), A , l, 357 
Cummin, oil of, constituents of, 
OYolplan), A , 1 , 357 
if/ Ctunyl bromo- and chloro-methyl 
ketone (Kl^tckeil) A , i, 521 
Gnmylchlorophosphine, Cumyltetra- 
chlorophosphme and Cumyloxychloio- 
phosphine (Micilallis and Mlyei ) 
A , i, 153 

^-Cnmylchlorophosphine, ^-Cnmyltetra- 
chlorophosphine and ifr-Cumyloxy- 
chlorophosphine (Mira ai na, Roim 
and Usn n), A , l, 150 
Cxunyldiethylphosphine (Miohai lis and 
Mrv kb), A , i, 153 

^-Cmnyldiethylpliesphine, and its 
platmochloiide (Mien velis, Eoihi 
and Usn r), A , l, 152 
^-Cumylglyoxylic acid, md its ethylio 
salt ind phenylimidc (Bouvlauh)? 
A, i, 348 

^-Cnmylic aldehyde, and its hydiazone, 
(Bouveault), A , i, 348 
^-Grunylmethyldiethyiphosphomnin, 
iodide (Mich irus, Koihe xnd 
U&ter), A , i, 152 

^-Cumylphosphine, and its platmo 
chlonde (Michaelis, Koihe and 
UbTER), A , i, 152 

t)/-CumyIphosphinic acid, phony lhydi 
azide (Michaelis, Bothe and Usier), 
A, i, 151 

Cumylphosphinous acid, its salts and 


phenylhydiazides (Michaelis and 
Meyer), A , i, 153 

y-Gnmylphosphinons acid, its silts and 
phenylhydiazide (Michallis, Bothe 
and Uster), A , l, 151 
Gumylphosphomc acid its salts and 
phenylhydi azide (Michaelis and 
Meyer), A , i, 153 

^/-Cnmylphosphyic acid, and its 
salts, dianilide, and phenylhydi azide 
(Michaelis, Bothe and UsiEr), A , 
i, 151 

6 chioio , 6 3 chloiomtio , and 3 6 
rfmitio (MicHvrLis, Boihe and 
UsirR) A , i lol 

Cupreine sulphate, detection of, m 
quinine sulphate (de Xonlnch), A, 
u, 293 

Gapnc See nndei Coppei 
Cuprite, aitifiail (Majorana), A 
n, 560 

Cuprous See undei Coppei 
Curcumin, its molting point, and its 
silts and duivatues (Giamici an and 
Silbpr), A , i, 229 

Currants, analysis of the jiuco of 
(Eineckf), A , n, 156 
Cuskhygnne hydiate, piopeities of 
(Liebermann and Giesel) A , 
l, 448 

Cyanamide pi op lation of (W alther), 
A , l, 209 

theimochemical dita of (Lemolli), 
A , li, 87 

action of thiohydiovypyutoitaru acid 
on (Avdreaslii) A , l, 327 
sodium denvatne of (lunEmri), T , 
460 , P , 1897, 45 
Cyanic acid See under Cymo to cn 
Cyanic compounds, poly motivation of, 
he it developed fcy (Limouii), A, 
l, 234 

Cyano-denvatives, giowth of bio ten x w 
(I OAORNY), A , 11, 380 
Cyano-denvatives Set undoi — 
Autamidc 
Acetic acid 
Acetophenone 
P Act tr \y p mcthyl&tilbiuc 
Aiachithc aud 
Benzaliloxirne 
Benzannde 
Benzene 

Benztnesulphomc acid 
Benzoic acid 

JB Benzoyl a benzy lpiopiomc acid 
P Benzoyl a ethylpiopiomc aci 1 
P Benzoyl a methylpropionic acid 
P Benzoyl a propylyiopiomc aad 
Benzyl ethyl ketone 
Benzyhc cyanide 
Benzylidenephthalide 
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Cyano-derivatives, See under:— 
Benzylmalonic acid. 

Benzyl methyl ketone. 

Benzyl propyl ketone. 
S'-Butylwocarbostynl. 

Butyric acid. 

Cerotic acid. 

Cinnamic acid. 

^-Diisobutyrylbenzylic cyanide. 
Diethylacetamide. 

Dimethylacetamide. 

Diphenacylacetic acid. 
j8y-Diphenylcrotonic acid. 
Diphenylmethylvinylamine. 

Diphenyl vinylamine. 
Dipropylacetamide. 
^/-Divalerylbenzylic cyanide. 
jB-Ethoxyamenylbenzene. > 
j8-Ethoxy hexenylbenze ue. 

6-Hydroxy-1 -allyl- A 3 * 5 -dihydro- 
pyridone. 

p -Hydroxyeinnamic acid. 
d-Hydroxy-l-etliyl-A^-dihydro- 
pyridone. 

6-Hydroxy-l-metliyl-A 3, ' , -diliydro- 

pyridone. 

6-Hydroxy-4-methyl-A d , b -dibydro- 

pyridone. 

6-Hydroxy-4-methyl-5-ethyl-A 8 ,®-di- 

hydropyridone. 

Hydroxymethylq/cZopentene. 

6-Hydroxy-4-phenyl-A 3 t 5 -dihydro- 

pyridone. 

6-Hydroxy-l: 4: 5 : trimothyl-A 3 * 5 - 
dihydropyiidone. 

Methazonic acid. 

Methoxy valeric acid. 
Methyldimetbylpropanoic acid. 
Methyl&opropyl&ocarbostyril. 

Phenol. 

Phonoxy valeric acid. 

Phenyl benzyl ketone. 
Phenyliwcarbostyril. 

Phenyl/ ‘•ocoumarin. 

Fhonylglutaeonimido. 

Pheuylpliosphine. 

Pb enylpropionic acid. 

Phonylvinylaniline. 

Phenylvinylraethylaniine. 

S'- /sopTopyl/wcarbostyi il. 
Semicarbazide. 

3-p-Tolyl /socarbostyril. 

3-p-Tolyl /socoumarin. 
jp-Tolylphosphine. 

Trimethylglutaric acid. 
Triphenodioxazine. 

Cyanogen, spectrum cf (Hartley), A., 

Cyanogen bromide, preparation of 
(Scholl), A., i, 1. 

Hydrocyanic acid (hydrogen cyanide , 
formonitrile), solntion of, in 


j chloroform, action of chlonne on 

| (Lemoult), A., i, 234. 

1 Hydrocyanic acid [hydrogen njthuile, 

formonitrile ), detection of (Fil- 
j singer), A., ii, 288. 

1 estimation of (Glucksmann), A., 

| ii, 81. 

i estimation of, in bitter almond oil 

I (Kremers and Schreiner), A., 

ii, 607. 

Cyanic acid, thermo-ehemistiy of 
(Berthelot), A., ii, 7 
Thiocyanic acid, plienylic salt, 
refractive power of mixtuit* of 
carbon bisulphide with (Zel chini), 
A., ii, 470. 

Thiocyanates, detection of (Elleam), 
A., ii, 522. 

Perthiocyanic acid, its hydrolysis 
with water or strong sulphuric 
acid, and its oxidation (Chatta- 
way and Stevens, T., 607, 611, 
612, 613; P., 1897, 88, 
reduction of (Chattaway and 
Stevens), T., 834 ; P., 1897,150. 
iso- Cyanogen totrabromide, reft active 
power and dispersion ot (Bruhl), A., 
ii, 297. 

Cyanomaelurin, diazobenzenc deriva¬ 
tive of (Perkin), T., 1 87 ; P., 1897, 
5. 

Cyanuric chloride, and its heat of com¬ 
bustion and formation (Lemoult), 
A., i, 234. 

Cyclamen, physiological study of 
(Hubert and Truffaut), A., ii, 426. 
Cyclic compounds, action of hydriodic 
acid on (Markownikoff), A., i, 401. 
Cymene, from bitter fennel oil (Tardy), 
A., i, 578. 

from oil of cummin (TTolpian), A., 
i, 358. 

Cymene, ^-d/cliloro- (Bocchi), A., i, 1S3. 
Cymylchlorophosphine and Cymyl- 
fr/mchlorophosphine (Michaelis and 
Meyer), A., i, 153. 

Cymylphosphinous acid, and it* baiinm 
salt (Michaelis and Meyer), A., 
i, 153. 

Cymylphosphonic acid, its salts and 
phenylhydrazide (Michaelis and 
Meyer), A., i, 153. 

Cynoctonine, properties of, and it* fri- 
bromo-derivative (Bosendahl), A., 
i, 304. 

Cyperacece. See Agricultural Chem¬ 
istry. 

Gyphclimi tigillare. See Acolimi tigil - 
tare . 

Cysts, dermoid, separation of cetylic 
alcohol from (Ludwig), A., ii, 336. 
ovarian, investigation of substances 
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present in the fat of (Ludwig and 
V. Zeynek), A , ii, 336, 337. 

Cytase, the existence of (Deh^rain), 
A., ii, 382. 

Cytisine, occuirenco of, in various 
Papilionaccce (Plugge and Rau- 
webda), A., ii, 186. 
identity of baptitoxine •with (Gorter), 
A., i, 627. 

Cytisine, bromo-, dibromo-, and di- 
chloro-, and their salts (Lammers), 
A., i, 646. 

Cytisus , occurrence of cytisine in various 
species of (Pltjgge and Rattwerda), 
A., ii., 186. 


D. 

Dacite from Asia Minor (Washington), 
A., ii 216. 

Daemonoropa Draco. Dragons blood 
from (Dieterich), A., i, 92. 

Dammar resin, and the purification and 
composition of a- and j8-dammar-resens 
(Glimmann>, A., i, 164. 

Dammarolic acid and its salts and deri¬ 
vatives (Glimmann), A., i, 164. 

Danaite from British Columbia (Hoff¬ 
mann), A., ii, 504. 

D&nalite, constitution of (Retgers), A., 
ii, 17. 

Decane, chloro- and tf/chloro- (Mabery), 
A., i, 450. 

Decanes, two isomeric, from Pennsyl¬ 
vanian petroleum (Mabery), A., 
i, 450. 

Decarbnsnein, conversion of usnic acid 
into (Zopf), A., i, 363. 

Decenoic acid and its salts (Hoehnelj, 
A., i, 229. 

Dqcenoic acid ( menthonniic acid), rela¬ 
tion of, to citrouellic acid (Wallaoh), 
A., i, 428. 

Decenoic aldehyde ( mnifhoeifroneUaldc- 
hyth) (Wallach), A., i, 428. 

Decenoic aldehyde (iso-propyl isoltutyl- 
acrahlrhyd*') (Kohn), A,, i, 396. 

Decoic acid (2: Mmrthyloctoic acid), 
from menthoneoxime amide 
(Wallvoh), A., i, 428. 

Decylene ( diamytene ), and the action of 
halogen acids on it (Kondakoff), A., 
i, 210. 

Decylenie alcohol ( mcnthocitroncllol, 
(Wallach), A., i. 428. 

Decylenie glycol (2: Q-dimcthyhctyUne 
glycol) (wallach), A., i, 428. 

Decylenie chloride, and the action of 
alcoholic potash on it (Schindel- 
HEISBR), A., i, 808. 

Decylic alcohol {diamyleac hydrate). 


and the action of phenylcarbimide on 
it (Kondakoff), A., i, 211, 

Decylic ( dUmylic) chloride, bromide, 
and iodide, and the action of alco¬ 
holic potash on them (Kondakoff), 
A., i, 210. 

iodide, action ot moist silver oxide on 
(Kondakoff), A., i, 211. 
phenylcarbamate (Kondakoff), A., 

i, 211. 

Degeneration of rocks (Merrill), A., 
ii, 108. 

wo-Dehydracetic acid, elhylic salt, 
from acetone and ethylic aeetoacetate 
(Patily), A., i, 266. 

Dehydrocorydaline and its salts (Dobbie 
and Marsden), T., 658 ; P., 1897, 
101; (Ziegenbein), A., i, 175. 
reduction of (Dobbie and Marsden), 
T., 660. 

chloroform and acetone compounds of 
(Ziegenbein), A., i, 175. 

Dehydrophenylbenzylidenehydrazone, 
from phenylbenzylidenehydrazone, 
benzoyl derivative (Minunni and 
Rap), A„ i, 40. 

Dehydrothiohydantoinacetic acid, and 
its reduction (Andreasch), A., l, 327, 
328. 

Deliquescence of salts in moist air 
(Hake), P., 1897, 147. 
of some calcium, lithium, and mag¬ 
nesium salts (Smither), A., 

ii, 316. 

selective, of crystals of chloral hy¬ 
drate (Pope), P., 1896, 249. 

Density, connection between refractive 
index and (Trattoe), A., ii, 85. 
connection between heat of evapora¬ 
tion, molecular diameter and 
(Barker), A., ii, 134. 
determination of the molecular 
weights of homogeneous liquids by 
moans of their (Tratibb), A., 
ii, 205. 

boat of fusion, and melting point, 
connection between (CROMProN), 
T., 929 ; P., 1897, 110. 
of amylic glyceiutes, diacetyl- and 
dibonzoyl-glycerates (Frankland 
ami Price), T., 268. 
of mixed crystals of ammonium and 
potassium salts (Kriokmayer), 
A., ii, 18. 

of liquids, formula representing the 
influence of temperature on the 
(Guye and Jordan), A., ii., 365. 
relative, of liquids, method of 
determining the (Zalozieoki), A., 
ii, 134. 

of mixtures of liquids (Thorpe and 
Rodger), T., 360 ; P., 1897, 49 . 
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Density of mixtures of non-associating 
liquids (Linebauger), A., ii, 8. 
of nitrogen, oxygen, and argon 
(Leduc), A., ii, 140. 
of ozone (Otto), A., ii, 207. 
of normal pentane, liquid, and gaseous 
(Young), T., 449; P., 1897, 58. 
of potassium, rubidium, and caesium 
selenates (Tutton), T., 868; P., 
1897,116. 

of mixtures of isopropylic alcohol 
with water (Thorpe), T., 924; 
P., 1897, 150. 

of racemic and pseudoracemic sub¬ 
stances (Kipping and Pope), T., 
999 ; P., 1897, 136. 
ol deliquescent salts, determination of 
the (Tutton), T., 865. 
of solutions of sulphur in caibon 
bisulphide (PFEirFEr.), A., ii, 488. 
of water between 0° and 40° C. 
(Thieben, Scheel and Diessel- 
horst), A., ii, 307. 

See also Vapour Density. 

Deoxalic acid, ethylic salt, its hydro¬ 
lysis and the action of phenylhydr- 
azine and of hydroxylamine on it 
(SrEYRER and Seng), A., i, 21 

Deoxybenzoin {phenyl lenzyl ketone), 
irom desyleneactic acid and alco¬ 
holic potash (Japp and Lander), T., 
157. 

pieparation of, and action of phos- 
phorus pentachloride on (Sud- 
borough), T., 218, 219; P., 1897, 
20 . 

Deoxybenzoin, cyano-. See Phenyl 
cyanobenzyl ketone. 

a-Deoxybenzoin-o-carboxylamide, 

£-dichloro- (Gabriel and Stelzner), 
A., i, 157. 

Deoxybenzoincarboxylic acid, and its 
ethylic salt, amide, oxime and 
phenylhydrazone (Walther and 
Schickler), A., i, 523. 

Deoxycholic acid, from putrefied ox-bile 
(Vahlen), A., i, 647. 

Deoxymesityl oxide and its a- and j8- 
oximes (Harries and Hubner), A., 
i, 549. 

Deoxyphorone and its hydroxylamine 
compound (Harries and Hubner), 
A., i, 550. 

Deoxyphoronepinacone (Harries and 
Hubnbr), A., i, 550. 

Deoxythiazole. See Thiocarbimido- 
glycolide. 

Derbylite, from Brazil (Hussak and 
Prior), A., ii, 410. 

Desmine. See Stilbite. 

Desmotroposantonin, benzylic deriva¬ 
tives of (Oastoro) A., i, 630. 
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Desylacetic acid. See Benzoyl-j8- 
phenylpropionic acid. 

Desyleneacetic acid. See ^-Benzoyl- 
cinnamic acid. 

a-Desylene- 7 -phenylmethylitaconic 
acid and its salts (Stolbe), A„ i, 192. 

Dextrin from beer, and its fermentation 
products, A., i, 311, 312. 
from honey, identity of, with Lint- 
ner’s achroodextrin (Kunnmann 
and Hilger), A., i, 393. 
from starch, by action of chloroform 
(Musset), A., i, 455. 
commercial, precipitation of, by certain 
salts (Young), A., i, 235. 
precipitation of, by magnesia, alkaline 
eaiths, aluminium, chiominm, lead 
and ieiric salts, and by soils and 
gelatin (Lachaud), A., ii, 445. 

Dextrins, amount of, m honeys (Kunn¬ 
mann and Hilger), A., i, 392. 

Dextrins. See also :— 

Achroodextrin. 

Erythrodextrin. 

Maltodextrin-o. 

Dextrose (d -glucose, grape-sngai ), occur¬ 
rence of, in Amorpiwphallm Koryak 
(TbUKATOMOTO), A., ii, 275. 
from cotton wool (Suringar and 
Tollens), A., i, 263. 

X>reparation of, from starch, by action 
of malt extract (Ling and Barer), 
T., 512. 

comparison of, with diabetic sugar 
(Laxdolph), A., ii, 512. 
birotation of, influence of different 
substances on the (Trey), A., 
ii, 299. 

cause of multirotation of (Taurep), 
A., i, 392. 

heat of transformation of the a- into 
the j8- variety (Brown and Picker¬ 
ing), T., 757 ; P., 1897, 129, 130. 
exothermic transformations of (Ber- 
THELor and AndrIS), A., i, 322. 
thermochemical relations between the 
different modifications of (Berihb- 
lot), A., ii, 202. 

heat of dissolution of (Brown and 
Pickering), T., 769. 
freezing points of dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Wildermann), T., 800, 
803; P.,1897, 139. 
freezing points of solutions of mixtures 
of carbamide aud CWildermann), 
T., 751; P.,1897, 119, 
molecular volume of (Pionchon), A., 
i, 547. 

anhydrous, solution-density of 
(Brown, Morris, and Millar), T., 
78, 276 ; P., 1896, 242, 1897,14. 
action of alkalis on (Framm), A., i, 5. 

52 
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Dextrose (<l -glueosc, grape-sugar), action 
of Bacillus boocoprious on (Em- 
merling), A., ii, 114. 
action of benzhydrazide on (Davidis), 
A., 1 , 5. 

the action of enzymes in the conver¬ 
sion of maltose into (Morris), A., 
ii, 184. 

action of hydrazine hydrate on (Da¬ 
vidis), A., i, 5. 

action of phosphoric acid on ( Berthe- 
lot and AndrE), A., i, 134. 
decomposition of, by water (Ragman 
and Sulc), A., ii, 137. 
anhydrous, cupric-reducing power of 
(Brown, Morris, and Millar), T., 
279, 234 ; P., 1897, 4; (Tarulli 
and Manuelli-Cubeddu), A., 
ii, 354. 

oxidation of (Perdrix), A., i, 178. 
various hydrazones of (van Eken- 
stein and de Brtjyn), A., i, 41. 
absorption of, from the alimentary 
canal (Scanzoni), A., ii, 111 . 
comparison of intestinal absorption of, 
with diffusion through parchment 
(Waymouth Reid), A., ii, 331. 
behaviour of, in the organism (Voit), 
A., ii, 511. 

formation of, from jecorin in the blood 
(Henriqtjes), A., ii, 570. 

Dextrose, estimation of—* 

estimation of gravimetrically (Elion), 
A., ii, 80. 

estimation of, in terms of copper oxide 
(Defren), A., ii, 193. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Romijn), A., ii, 465. 
estimation of, in blood (Pavy), A., 
ii, 80. 

estimation of, in wine (Grunhut), 
A., ii, 287, 

estimation of, in urine (van Ketel), 
A., ii, 80 5 (Jassoy), A., ii, 355. 

Dextrosealdazine, and the action of 
dilute adds on (Davidis), A., i, 5. 

Dextrosebenzhydrazide, melting point of 
(Davidis), A., i, 5. 

Dextrosebenzosazone (Davidis), A., i, 5. 

Diabase, disintegration and decomposi¬ 
tion of (Merrill), A., ii, 107. 
analcite-, from Califomia(FAiRBANXs), 
A., ii, 55. 

Diabetes, effects of rbamnose in (Linde- 
mann and May), A., ii, 112 . 
excretion of lime salts in (Tenbaum), 
A., ii, 113. 

nature of sugar excretedin (Landolph), 
A., ii, 512. 

Diacetamidobenzeneazimide from j?-di- 
acetyltriamidobenzene (Bulow and 
Mann), A., i, 340. 
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Diacetamidobenzylic alcohol (Lutter), 
A., i, 406. 

1:2:2'-Diacetamidodiacetoxynapththal- 
ene (Nietzki and Knapp), A., i, 427. 

o-DiacetamidocycZohexane (Einiiorn and 
Bull), A., i, 347. 

Diacetylamido-j3-naphthaq[uinol (Zincke 
and Noaok), A., i, 355. 

Diacetanudophenylosotriazole (Thiele 
and Schleussnbr), A., i, 378. 

Diacetamidophenylic sulphide (Nietzki 
and Bothof), A., i, 36. 

Diacetanilide, preparation of (Young), 
P. 1897, 156. 

hydriodido and its c&iodide (Wheeler, 
Barnes and Pratt), A., i, 559. 

Diacetanilide, jp-bromo-, compounds of, 
with halogens and halogen hydracids 
(Wheeler, Barnes and Pratt), 
A., l, 559. 

m-nitro-, hydrochloride (Wheeler, 
Barnes and Pratt), A., i, 559. 

Diacetin, properties of (Geitel), A., 
i, 547. 

Diaceto-p-mercuriodiphenylenemer- 
curiodiaznide (Pesci), A., i, 560. 

a-Diacetonehydroxylamine (Harries), 
A , i, 236. 

Diacetophenetoilamide, o-bromo- 
(Hoduruk), A., i, 276. 

Diacetophenylbenzenylamidine (Lot- 
termoser), A., i, 38. 

Diacetophenyl-^-tolenylamidine (Lot- 
termoser), A., i, 39. 

Diaeetylanhydrobaptigenetin (Gorter), 
A., i, 627. 

Diacetyl-m-aminohydroxydiphenyltri- 
azole and Diacetyl-^aminohydroxy- 
diphenyltriazole (Young and Ann- 
able), T., 208, 212; P., 1896, 246. 

Diacetylcitraeonfluorescein, oxidation of 
(Hewitt and Pope), A., i, 156. 

Diacetylcotoin (Periun and Martin), 
T. ( 1149. 

Diacetyl-w-cresol, and action of ammonia 
on (Olaisrn), A., i, 595. 

Diacetyldiglycerol (Gbttbl), A., i, 547. 

Diacetyldihydrophenazine (IIinsberg 
and Garfunkel), A., i, 123. 

Diacetyl-3': 4'-dihydroxybenzylidenein- 
danedione (v. Kobtaneoki), A., 
i, 425. 

Diacetyl-1:3:2-dihydroxyphenylnaph- 
thalene (Volhard), A., i, 423. 

3:5-Diacetyl-2:G-dimethylpyridine 
(Claisen), A., i, 596. 

DiacetyldinaphthyldilLydrotetrazine 
(Pinner and Salomon), A., i, 639. 

Diacetyldinaphthyldihydrotriazole (Pin¬ 
ner and Salomon), A., i, 639. 

Diacetyldiphenyldihydrotriazole (Pin¬ 
ner), A., i, 638. 
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Diacetyl-4:5-diphenyKs0Oxazolonimide 
(Walther and Schiokleb), A., 
i, 523. 

Diacetyldurene and Diacetylisodurene 
(Meyer and Pavia), A., i, 55. 

Diacetylenyl ( butadiine ), hexabromide. 
See Butylene, hexabromo-. 

Diacetylethylmesitylene (Meyer and 
Pavia), A., i, 55. 

Diacetylfumaric acid, ethylic salt, action 
of phenylhydrazine on (Paal and 
Hartel), A., i, 598. 

0 - and z-Diacetylglyceric acids, l- and 
f-amylic salts, rotatory power of 
(Frankland and Price), T., 257, 262, 
265; P., 1897, 9. 

Diacetylglyoxylic acid, etbylic salt, di- 
phenylhydrazone of (Wedekind), A., 
i, 443. 

Diacetyl-lupinine (Berend), A., i, 645. 

Diacetylmesitylene (Meyer and Pavia), 
A., i, 55; (Meyer and Molz), A., 

i, 474. 

Diacetylmesoxalic acid, etbylic salt 
(Bi&choff), A., i, 267. 

Diacetylmorpbine, bromo-, and its salts 
(Vongerichten), A., i, 643. 

Diacetyl-jS-naphthaquinol^-carboxylic 
acid, 3 :4'-<&bromo- (Zincke and 
Francke), A., i, 76. 

Diacetylonocol (Thoms), A., i, 201. 

Diacetylortbin (Merck), A., i, 168. 

Diacetylphenolphthalein, tetrahvomo-, 
etbylie salt of (Nietzki and Burck- 
hardt). A., i, 225. 

Diacetylpiperazine (Herz), A., i, 488. 

Diaeetylresacetophenone (Brull and 
Friedlaender), A., ii, 221. 

£-Diacetylsuecinic acid (Knorr and 
Schmidt), A., i, 66. 

7 -Diacetylsnccinic acid and its salts, 
and phenylbydrazide (Knorr and 
Schmidt), A., i, 66. 

Diacetylsnccinic acid, sodio-, etbylic 
salt, action of benzene chloride on 
(Paal and Hartel), A., i, 598. 

/'-Diacetylsnccinic acid, etbylic salt 
of (Knorr), A., i, 65. 

Diacetyltartaric anhydride, action of 
aniline on (Cohen and Harrison), 
T., 1060; P., 1897, 167. 

Diacetyl-1:3 :5-triethylbenzene 
(Meyer and Pavia), A., i., 55. 

2:4-Diacetyl-//*-xylene (Meyer and 
Pavia), A., i, 55. 

Diadocbite? from Silesia (Rau), A., 

ii, 410. 

Diallage from New York (Ribs), A., 
ii, 563. 

DiallyL See Hexinencs. 

Diallylphospboric acid, and the action 
of beat on it (Cavalier), A., i, 310. 


Diamond, conversion of, into graphite in 
a Crooke’s tube (Moissan), A., 
ii, 315. 

Diamondiferons sand from Brazil 
(Moissan), A., ii, 46. 

Diamonds in steel (Franck and Ettin- 
ger), A., ii, 370. 

Diamylene. See Decylene. 

Diamylene hydrate. See Decylic alcohols. 

Dianhydrolnpinine (Berend), A., i, 645. 

DianilinodimethoxydiphenylqTdnone 
(i Ugnonc blue) and its derivatives (Lie- 
bermann and Flatau), A., i, 225. 

1:3-Dianilino-4:6-dinitrobenzene 
(Nietzki and Sohedler), A., i, 465. 

Dianilinomalonic acid, etbylic salt (Cur¬ 
tiss), A., i, 556. 

Dianilinoquinone, dinitro- (Leicester), 
A., i, 183. 

Dianisidine, preparation of (Paul), A., 
i, 182. 

Dianisoilketone andthioketone, o-chloro-, 
and o-bromo- [CX": X': OMessl,: 3 :4] 
(Hostmann), A., i, 475. 

Dianisylcarbamides, o- and p- (Caze- 
neuve and Moreau), A., i, 519. 

sy^i-Diantipyryltbiooarbamide (Knorr 
and Stolz), A. i, 112. 

Diastase, action of, on hemicelluloses 
(Reinitzer), A., ii, 382. 
action of sugar on the formation of 
(Pfeffer) A., ii, 513. 
fermenting action of, on different 
starches (Stone), A., ii, 462. 
detection of, by guaiacum (Pawlew- 
ski), A., ii, 468. 

estimation of, in malt (Ling), A., 
ii, 196. 

Diazoaminobenzene, behaviour of, to¬ 
wards mercuric chloride (Hantzsch 
and Perkin), A., i, 465. 
modifications of (Walt her), A., 
i, 616. 

Diazoaminobenzene, jp-bromo- and p- 
chloro-, modifications of (Hantzsch 
and Perkin), A., i, 467. 

^-chloro-, ^-bromo-, p-iodo-, and p- 
diiodo- (Hantzsch and Perkin), 
A., i, 468. 

Diazoaminobenzenetoluene (Hantzsch 
and Perkin), A., i, 468. 

Diazoamino-compounds, structure of 
(Walthek), A., i, 616. 

Diazoantipyrine chloride (Knorr and 
Stolz), A., i, 112. 

Diazoantipyrineaminobenzene (Knorr 
and Stolz), A., i, 113. 

Diazobenzene, from phenylhydrazine and 
nitrous acid (Altschul), A., i, 217. 
behaviour of potassium salts of, to¬ 
wards sodium amalgam (Bamber¬ 
ger), A., i, 218. 


52—2 
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Biazobenzene, normal and iso-, behaviour 
of potassium derivatives of, towards 
benzoic chloride (Hantzsch), A., 
i, 278. 

action of, on natural colouring matters 
(Perkin), T., 187. 

p-bromo- and p-chloro-, behaviour of 
potassium salts of, towards sodium 
amalgam (Bamberger), A., i, 218. 
p-chloro-, chloride (Hantzsch and 
Singer), A., i, 223. 
o-, Hi-, andp-nitro-, behaviour of salts 
of, towards methylic alcohol 
(Weida), A., i, 563. 
p-nitro-, methyl ether, refractive power 
and dispersion of, in solution 
(Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 
m-nitro-p-amino-, and a compound of, 
with sodium /3-naphthol-3:6-disul- 
phonate (Bulow), A.,i, 37, 38. 
Diazobenzeneacetoacetic acid, ethylic 
salt, and its o-bromo-, 2:4:6-tribromo-, 
o-, m-, and p-chloro-, and o- andp-nitro- 
derivatives (Kjellin), A., i, 616, 617. 
Biazobenzenefurfctryldihydroresoremdl 
(Vorlander and Erig), A., i, 276. 
Biazobenzenenitroethane, o-chloro- 
(Kjellin), A., i, 617. 
p-Biazobenzenesulphonic acid, combina¬ 
tion of, with dimethylamine and with 
m-cresol (Goldschmidt and Merz), 
A., i, 279. 

o-, 77i-, and p- Biazobenzoic acids, 

behaviour of sulphates and nitrates of, 
towards methylic alcohol (Weida), 
A., i, 563. 

o- and p-Diazobenzoic Acids, phenyl- 
snlphones of (Hantzsch and Singer), 
A*, l, 223. 

Diazo-compounds, their constitution, and 
isomerism in (Blomstrand), A., 
i, 185, 465, 562. 

Biazohydroxyphenylosotriazole (Thiele 
and Sohleussner), A., i, 379. 

Biazoic acids, behaviour of, towards 
mineral acids (Bamberger), A., i, 467. 
Biazomethane, condensation of, with 
phenylthiocarbimide (y. Fechuann 
and Hold), A., i, 122. 

Biazonium bromide, sp?/i-£nbromo-, 
condensation with ethylic acetoace- 
tate (Kjellin), A., i, 617. 
chlorides, general method of preparing 
halogen derivatives of(HiRsCH), A., 
i, 407. 

compounds, stability of (Oddo and 
Ampola), A., i, 341. 
residue, migration of (Hantzsch and 
Perrin), A., i, 465. 

Biazophenylosotriazole chloride, acetyl 
derivative of (Thiele and Sohleuss¬ 
ner), A., i, 378. 


Biazophenylosotriazole, amino-, and its 
salts (Thiele and Sohleussner), A., 
i, 378. 

Biazo-salts, behaviour of, towards acid 
chlorides and sodium amalgam 
(Bamberger), A., i, 217. 
normal, reduction of, with sodium 
amalgam (Hantzsch), A., i, 240. 

Biazosulphanilic acid, purity of the 
sodium salt of (Hantzsch), A., 
i, 241. 

aiU i-Diazosulphonic acids, preparation 
of (Hantzsch and Sohmiedel), A., 
i, 185. 

jyft-Diazosulphonic acids, molecular 
transformation of salts of (Hantscii 
and Sohmiedel), A., i, 185. 

o-Diazotoluene sulphate, behaviour of, 
towards methylic alcohol (Bromwell), 
A., l, 564. 

p-Biazotoluene nitrate and sulphate, 
behaviour of, towards methylic al¬ 
cohol (Chamberlain), A., i, 562. 

p-Diazo-m-toluenesulphonic acid, pre¬ 
paration of, and action of methylic 
alcohol and sodium methoxide on 
(Griffin), A., i, 352. 

Bibenzamide, preparation of (Wheeler 
and Walden), A., i, 281. 
production of, from dibenzoylcinna- 
menimide (Japp and Tingle), T., 
1145 ; P., 1897, 170. 

Dibenzamidodiphenylic sulphide 
(Nietzki and Bothof), A., i, 36. 

o-Bihenzamidocpe^ohezane (Einhorn 
and Bull), A., i, 347. 

Bibenzamidophenylosotriazole (Thiele 
and Sohleussner), A., i, 378. 

Bibenzanilide, and a substance obtained 
in its preparation (Knight), A., i, 279, 
280. 

Dibenzenesulphone-o-diaminocycfo- 
hexane (Ecnhorn and Bull), A., 
i, 347. 

Bibenzenylazoxime, from benzoylphenyl- 
benzamidine (Beckmann [and San- 
dbl]), A., i, 565. 

Bibenzhydroxamic acid (Holleman),A., 
i, 409. 

Bibenzo-2: 5 :3-dimethylethylpiperazine 
a- and jS-forxns of (Stojbhr and Detbrt), 
A., i, 300. 

Bibenzodimethylpiperazine (Stoehr), 
A., i, 299. 

Bibenzotetrameihylpiperaziiie and Bi- 
benzo-2 : 3 : 5-trim©thylpip«aime 
o- and 8- forms of (Stoehr and 
Brandes), A., i, 299, 300. 

o-Dibenzoylacetylmethane (Knorr), A., 
i, 65. 

Bibenzoylbenzhydroxamic acid, dwiitro-, 
(Holleman), A., i, 409. 
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a£-Dibenzoylcinnamene ( arihycbraccto • 

pheno/iebenzil, benzoylstyrene), modifi¬ 
cation of the formula of (Japp and 
Tingle), T., 1138; P., 1897, 170. 

Dibenzoylcinnamenimide, redaction of; 
oxidation of; conversion of, into di- 
benzamide (Japp and Tingle), T., 
1145 ; P., 1897, 170. 

Dibenzoyl-1:4'-dihydroxylamineanthra- 
quinone (Schmidt and Gatteeman), 
A., i, 196. 

Dibenzoylfunaric acid, ethylic salt, and 
hydrolysis of (Paal and Haetel), A., 
i, 598. 

d- and 4-Dibenzoylglyceric acids, l- and 
4-amylic salts, rotatory power of 
(Frankland and Peice), T., 258, 
262, 266 ; P., 1897, 9. 

Dibenzoylmalic acid (Paal and 
Haetel), A., i, 598. 

Dibenzoylphenylglyceric acid, ethylic 
salt of (Plochl and Mayer), A., 
i, 529. 

Dibenzoylonocol (Thoms), A., i, 201. 

Dibenzoylstyrene. See Dibenzoyl- 
cinnamene. 

Dibenzoylsnccinic acid, double an¬ 
hydride of, and its compound with 
nitrous acid (Knoer and Schmidt), 
A., i, 66. 

ethylic salt of, tautomerism of (Knoer), 
A., i, 63. 

monethylic salt of, anhydride of 
(Knoer and Schmidt), A., i, 67. 
lactone of (Knoer), A., i, 64. 

Dibenzoylsnccinic acid, sodio-, ethylic 
salt, action of iodine on, and of acetic 
anhydride on (Paal and Haetel), 
A., i, 598. 

a- and £-Dibenzoyltartarmethylimides, 
and the action of heat on them (Laden- 
burg), A., i, 139. 

Dibenzoyl-jM;olylpyrazolidone. 
(Clai&en), A., i, 442. 

Dibenzyl. See ^m-Diphenylethane. 

Dibenzylacetamide (Erreea and 
BertIs), A., i, 19. 

Dibenzylamine, tfi-o-amino-, and its 
salts and tribenzoyl derivative; 
dinitro- and its hydrochloride (Busch, 
Bier and Lehmann), A., i, 543. 

Dibenzylaxninophenylnitrophenylthiobi- 
azoline hydrochloride (Busch and 
Riddle), A., i, 381. 

Dibenzylasparagine (Sani), A., i, 601. 

Dibenzylcyanacetamide and the action 
of phosphoric anhydride on (Erbera 
and BEETti), A., i, 18, 19. 

Dibenzyldihydrotetrazine, and Di- 
benzylisodihydrotetrazine and its 
diacetyl derivative (Pinner and 
Gobel), A., i, 640. 


jS-Dibenzylethylamine and its hydro¬ 
chloride and platinochloride (Erreea 
and Bert&), A., i, 19. 

Dibenzylhydroxylamine from acetald- 
oxime (Werner), A., i, 43. 

Dibenzylic cyanide, formation of 
( Waltheb and Schickler), A., i, 524. 

Dibenzylidenediaminophenylosotriazole 
(Thiele and Schleussner), A., 

i, 378. 

Dibenzylidenediphenylhydrazine 
(Oausse), A., i, 408. 

Dibenzylidene-)3-methylcycZohexanone 
(Einhoen and Ehbet), A., i, 345. 

Dibenzylidenetropinone, preparation of, 
and its salts ; phenylhydrazone and. 
methiodide (Rosendahl), A., i, 304. 

Dibenzylindoxyl (Thesen), A., i, 618. 

Dib enzylmalono nitrile and its reduction 
(Erreea and BertE), A., i, 18, 19. 

a- and /3-Dib enzylnitrosohydroxyl- 
amines, refractive powers and dis¬ 
persions of, in solution (Bruhl), A., 

ii, 297. 

Dibenzyloxamide (Wislicenus and 
Beckh), A., i, 398. 

Dibenzyltetrazine (Pinner and Gobel), 
A., i, 640. 

2:5-Dibenzyltriazole and its silver salt 
(Pinner and GObel), A., i, 639. 

JB-Dibromhydrin, action of trimethyl- 
amine on (Hartmann), A., i, 316. 

Dmobutaldehyde and its monacetyl deri¬ 
vative, monoxime, products of oxida¬ 
tion and reduction (Beauchbab), 
A., i, 137. 

oxime of, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Franke), A., i, 138. 

Diwobutylamine hydrochloride, action of 
ammonia, and of hydrogen chloride 
on (Colson), A., i, 314, 315, 

Di&obutyliWchloracetal (Pergami), A., 
i, 177. 

wo-Dibutylenic chloride and the action 
of alcoholic potash on it (Sohindel- 
meirer), A., i, 308. 

^-Diwobutyrylbenzylic cyanide, o-cyano- 
(Lehmkuhl), A., i, 373. 

Dibutyrylmesitylene and Di-iso-butyryl- 
mesitylene (Weil), A., i, 474. 

Dicamphandihydropyridazine (dicamr 
plicmazine) hydrochloride, picrate, 
methiodide (Oddo), A., i, 430. 

a-Dicamphandioic acid, its silver salt, 
anhydride (Oddo), A., i, 432. 

aa-Dicamphandiol. See Camphorpin- 
acone. 

j8j8-Dicamphan-l: 4-dione phenylhydr¬ 
azone (Oddo), A., i, 430. 

Dicamphahhexaneazine hydrochloride, 
picrate, aurochloride, platinochloride, 
methiodide (Oddo), A., i, 431. 
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monium hydroxide, aurochloride, 
chloride, nitrate (Oddo), A., i, 431. 
Bicamphanhexane-l:4-dione, its mono- 
phenylhydrazone, and its behaviour 
of, towards sodium in toluene (Oddo) 
A.j 1 , 5 / 7. 

Dicamphenehexadiene peroxide (Oddo), 
A., i, 431. 

Bicamphoquinone (Oddo), A., i, 431. j 
ftS-Dicamphor (dicamphvryl), its phenyl- , 
hydrazone and its behaviour towards 
sodium in toluene (Oddo), A., 
i, 577. 

iso-Dicamphor, hydrazine derivative, 
phenylhydrazone (Oddo), A., i, 430. 
Bicamphylic acid ( W. H. Peukin, jun.), 
P., 1896, 189. 

Dicarboxyglutaconic acid ( mcfhenyZbis - 
malonic acid, propylenetetra- 
carboxylic acid ) ethylic salt 
(Claisen and Haase) A., i, 596. 
action of alkalis and of acids on 
(Bolam), P., 1896, 184. 
action of aniline on (Guthzeit), 
A., i, 532. 

condensation of with benzamidoxime 
(Wolf), A., i, 489. 
action of hydroxylamine on 
(Ruhemann), A., i, 641. 
B-Dichlorhydrin, action of, on pyridine 
(Hartmann), A., i, 316. 
a - and jB-Dichlorhydrins, action of tri- 
methylamine on (Hartmann), A., 
i, 316. 

Dicksbergite from Sweden (Igel&tro at), 
A., ii, 266. 

Dicumenylhydrazidine (Colman), A., 
i, 640. 

Di-^-eumylcarhamide (Cazeneuye and 
Moreau), A., i, 519. 
Dicumylphosphonic acid, and its salts 
(Michaelis and Meyeb), A., i, 153. 
Bi-^-cumylphosphonic acid and its salts 
(Michaclis, Rothe and Usteb), A., 
i, 151. 

Bicyanodiamide, frpm perthiocyanic 
acid (Chattaway and Stevens), 
T., 613. 

Bidymium, separation of, from monazite 
(Drossbach), A., ii, 38. 

Bidymium oxide, estimation of (Glaser), 
A., ii, 191. 

silicotnngstate (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 176. 

Bidymium, detection of (Pulsar and 
Ortega), A., ii, 483. 
BiepicMorhydrin, C 6 H 10 O a Cl 2 , from 
glycerol and hydrogen chloride, and the 
action of ammonia, of alcoholic potas¬ 
sium iodide and of bromine on it 
(Stoehb), A., i, 263. 


Biepihydxinamide, its salts and dibenzoyl 
derivatives, and the action of nitrous 
acid on it (Stoehb), A., i, 262, 263. 

Biet, effect of, on composition of faeces 
(Prattsnttz, Moeller, Kermauner, 
and Hamherl), A., ii, 574. 

Biethanolaxnine. See Dihydroxydieihyl- 
amine. 

1:3:5-Biethoxybenzoie acid, ethylic salt 
(Fritsoh), A., i, 568. 

3: 5-Diethoxyirichloromethylphthalide 
(Fritsch), A., i, 569. 

Biethoxy-^-cnmylphosphine (Michae- 
lis, Rothe and Uster), A., i, 152. 

Biethoxymalonic acid, ethylic salt (Bis- 
choff), A., i, 267; (Curtiss), A., 
i,*556. 

Biethoxymethylpnrines [6:8:7- and 
6:8:9-] 2-chloro-derivatives of 

(Fischer), A., i, 642. 

3:5-Diethoxyphthalic acid and an¬ 
hydride ; 3:5-Biethoxyphthalide; 3:5- 
BiethoxyphthaUdecarboxylic acid, and 
itsmethylic salt (Fritsch), A, i, 569. 

a-Biethoxypropionic acid, ethylic salt of 
(Claisen), A., i, 188. 

a- and £-Biethoxyqumoneoximes, potas¬ 
sium and silver derivatives, ethyl ether 
(Moldauer), A., i, 42. 

Biethylamine, action of cliloracetal on 
(Stoermer and Prall), A., i, 457. 
action of ethylic oxalate on (Wis- 
licenus and Beckh), A., i, 398. 

Biethylamine, dibromo-, hydxobromide, 
picrate, hismnthoiodide and platino- 
chloride (Gabriel and Esohenbach), 
A., i, 313. 

Biethylaminoacetal, ethiodide of, action 
of silver chloride on (Stoermer and 
Prall), A., i, 458. 

Biethylaaninoacetaldehyde, and its hy¬ 
drochloride, aurochloride, platino- 
chloride and picrate, and the action of 
hydrochloric acid on it (Stoermer 
and Prall), A., i, 457—458. 

p-Biethylaminobenzoic acid, its ethylic 
salt, amide and chloride (Folin), A., 
i, 471. 

| Biethylaminoethylenedicarhoxylic acid, 
ethylic salt of (Ruhemann and 
Hemmy), A, i, 634. 

Biethylaminoethylphthalimide. See 
Phthalyldiethylethylenediamine. 

m-Diethylaminophenol and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Biehringer), A., i, 73. 

Diethylairnnonium chloride, electrolytic 
conductivity of (Walker and Ham- 
bly), T., 61; P., 1896, 246. 

Diethylaniline, pentabromo- (Evans), 
P., 1896, 235. 

Diethylharbituric acid. See Malonyl- 
diethylcarbamide. 
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*y?j^Diethylcarbamide t action of malonic 
add on (Sembritzki), A., i, 599. 
t^-Diethylcarbamide, rate of formation 
of (Walker and Kay), T., 506. 
Diethylcyanacetamide, action of phos¬ 
phoric anhydiide on (Eerera and 
BERifc), A., i, 19. 

Diethylcyanacetic acid and its amide 
(Hesse), A., i, 17. 

os-Diethylethylenediamine, and its salts, 
phthalyl derivative, and thioearbamide 
(Ristenpart), A., i, 46. 
Diethyleuxanthone. See Euxanthone 
diethylic ether. 

Diethylformocarbothialdine, and the ac¬ 
tion of methylic iodide on (Del&pine), 
A., i, 457. 

«a-Diethylc?/cZohexanone ( diethylketo - 

hcxamethyl&nc ), semicaihazone of (Ze¬ 
linsky), A., i, 462. 

Diethylic methylenic ether (Del£pine), 
A., i, 456. 

Diethylidenedianiline (Eibner), A., 
i, 464. 

Diethylketohexamethylene. See Di- 
ethylcycZohexanone. 

Diethyl ketone, action of nitric acid on 
(Fileti and Ponzio), A., l, 317. 
<w-<fenitro- (Ponzio), A., i, 551. 
Diethylketopentamethylene. See Di- 
ethylcycZopentanone. 

Diethylketoxime, action of nitric per¬ 
oxide on (Ponzio), A., i, 551. 
5?/?/i-Diethylmalonamide, heat of com¬ 
bustion of (Stohmann and Hattsr- 
mann), A., ii, 360. 

Diethylmalononitrile (Errera and 
BERTjh), A., i, 19. 

and its imino-ethyl ether (Hesse), A., I 
i, 16. 

■oo-DiethylcycZopentanone (diethylkcto- 
puitamethylcm\ semicarbazone of (Ze¬ 
linsky), A., i, 462. 

Di-^-ethylphenylpho sphonic acid, and 
its salts and plienylhydrazide (Mi- 
chaelis and Lewschinsky), A., 
i, 350. 

Diethylphloroglucinol, behaviour of, to¬ 
wards nitious acid (Moldatter), A., 
i, 42. 

Diethylphosphine-oxide-p-benzoic acid 
and its meicmichloride and anilide 
(Michaelis and Miething), A., 
i, 148. 

Diethylphosphobetaine-27-benzoic acid 
and its salts (Michaelis aud Mil- 
thin©), A., i, 148. 

Diethylsulphonemethane, cZriodo deri¬ 
vative of, action of ethylic sodio- 
malonate on (Bischoff), A., i, 267. 
potassium compound, action of iodine 
on (Bischoff), A., i, 267. 


jSiU-Diethylthiazoline (Gabriel and 
Hirsch), A., i, 120. 

1: 3-Diethyluramil, and action of heat 
and of potassium cyanate on (Sem- 
britzki), A., i, 600. 

1:3-Diethyluric acid (Sembritzki), A., 
i, 600. 

1: 3-Diethyl-^-nric acid, and the action 
of heat on (Sembritzki), A., i, 600. 

Diethylvioluric acid and reduction of 
(Sembritzki), A., i, 600. 

Diffusion— 

Diffusibility, apparatus for investigat¬ 
ing (Waymouth Reid,, A., ii, 219. 
Diffusion of electrolytes in aqueous 
solution (Behn), A., ii, 545. 
in non-homogeneous solvents and 
membranes (Tammann), A., 
ii, 365. 

coefficients of carbonic anhydride, 
chlorine, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
mtious oxide, and oxygen in water 
(Hufner), A , ii, 249. 
of helium (Hagenbach), A., ii, 258. 
of sodium acetate and carbamide 
(Kawalki), A., ii, 90. 
of sodium chloride in aqueous solu¬ 
tion (Marini), A., n, 545. 
constants of zinc, cadmium and lead 
in mercury (Meyer), A., ii, 482. 

Osmosis in living cells, relation of, to 
the action of drugs (Overton), 
A., ii, 237. 

Osmotic pressure, association theory 
of (Crompton), T., 925; P., 1897, 


109. 

of ether and chloroform in nerve 
cells (Dreser), A., ii, 14. 
of solutions of naphthalene and of 
azobenzene in ether (Noyes and 
Abbot), A., ii, 395. 
of dissolved vapour (Speyers), A., 
ii, 247. 

influence of, on red-blood coipusdes 
(KoErps), A., ii, 418. 

Isosmotic concentrations (Herin), 
A., ii, 91. 

Diform anilide hydrochloride, and 
hydriodido, preparation of (Wheeler, 
Barnes and Pratt), A., i, 559. 

Digestion, gastric, effects of different 
kinds and different strengths of 
acid on (Klug), A , ii, 149. 
with juice taken fiom different 
animals (Klug), A., ii, 149. 
influence of, on elimination of nitrogen 
(Riazantseff), A., ii, 422. 
reaction of intestinal contents during 
(Moore and Rockwood), A., 
ii, 331. 

the starch fermentation by enzymes 
in (Stone), A., i, 462. 
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Digestion of cane-sugar in the alimen¬ 
tary canal (Kobner), A., if. 111. 

Digitalin, detection of (Hilger and 
Jansen), A., ii, 436. 

Digttalinum mrum, reactions of, shown 
by cinchona/bark (Beitter), A., i, 383. 

Digitalis, physiological antagonism of, 
to nitrites (Marshall), A., ii, 573. 

Digitozin, and the identity of js-digitoxin 
with it (Kiliani), A., i, 95. 

Digitozigenin and Digitozose, from the 
action of hydrogen chloride on digi- 
toxin (Kiliani), A., i, 95. 

Diheptoylmesitylene (Weil), A., i, 474. 

Dihydroarecoline methiodide ('W'ill- 
statter). A., i, 385. 

Dihydrocampholenimide, from -amino - 
camphor (Tiemann), A., i, 250. 

Dihydroeampholenolactone, from iso- 
aminocamphor (Tiemann), A., 
i, 249. 

and its amino-, *y-bromo- and nitro- 
derivatives (Tiemann), A., i, 250, 
252. 

Dihydro-cz5-campholytie acid, its amide 
and a-bromo-derivative (Harms), A., 
i, 90, 91. 

Dihydro zirocamphor and its semicarbazone 
(Mahla and Tiemann), A., i, 86. 
and its semicarbazone and sodinm 
hydrogen sulphite compound 
(Angeli and Rimini), A., i, 89. 

Dihydro-o-camphylic acid (W. H. Per¬ 
kin, jnn.), P., 1896,190. 

Dihydrocinnoline and its salts (Bxtsch 
and Rast), A., i, 300. 

Dihydroecgonidine, properties of, and its 
salts (TV illstatter), A., i, 384. 

Dihydrophenazine, diacetyl derivative of 
(Hinsberg and Garpunkel) A., 
i,123. 

DihydrowophoroL See TrimethylcycZo- 
hexanoL 

Dihydrowophorone. See Trimethylc^cZo- 
hezanone. 

Dihydrophthalic acids {c%cU~hcxadiene- 
1: 2-dtearboxylic acids) (Graebe), A., 
i, 61. 

Dihydroresorcinol (1: S-diJtydroxycyclo- 
heosadienc), sodium derivative of 
(Vorlander), A., i, 272. 

Dihydrotropilidenecarboxylic acid and 
its salts and tetrabromide (TVill- 
statter), A., i, 385. 

Dihydrozyaeetozime, reduction of, and 
the action of phenylhydrazine on 
(Piloty and Rupp), A., i, 454. 

Dihydroxyanthraquinone, £-, and 

7 -dmmino- (Schmidt and Gatter- 
mann), A., i, 197. 

1:2: Dihydroxybenzophenone (Barto- 
lotti). A., i, 566. 


Dihydrozybenzoylbenzene dibromo-, 
action of heat on (R. and H. Meyer), 
A., i, 69. 

Dihydrozybenzylidenediaminophenyl- 
osotriazole (Thiele and Sohleuss- 
ner), A., i, 378. 

3'-4'-DihydrozybenzyHdeneindaneaione 
and its diacetyl derivatives, methylic 
and methylenic ethers (v. Kos- 
tanecki), A., i. 425. 

a-^-Dihydrozybenzylmalonic acid and 
its sodium salt (Riedel), A., i, 220. 

3:4-Dihydroxycinnamic acid {cafeic 
acid) (Kunz-Krause), A., i, 530. 
from action of potash on igasnric acid 
(Sander), A., i, 883. 

Dihydroxydibenzyldihydrotetrazine and 
its tetracetyl derivative (Pinner and 
Gobel), A., i, 640. 

Dihydrozydiethylamine ( diethanol - 

amine), molecular dispersion of 
(Knorb), A., i, 456. 
its picrate, picrolonate, and tribenzoyl 
derivative, and its separation from 
aminoethylic alcohol and trihydroxy- 
triethylamine (Knorr), A., i, 313, 
314. 

nitrate and anrochloride (Gabriel 
and Eschenbach), A., i, 313. 

a-Dihydroxydihydrocampholemc acid 
and its oxidation (Tiemann), A., 
l, 91, 162. 

B-Dihydrozydihydrocampbolenic acid, 
from oxidation of jS-campholenic acid 
(Tomann), A., i, 200. 

(Tiemann^ A.fi, 251. ^ 

Dihydroxydimethylacetoacetic acid, 
lactone of, and acetate of (Conrad 
and Kreichgauer), A., i, 321. 

Di-4-hydroxy-2:5-dimethylbenzylic sul¬ 
phide, 3:6-eftbromo- (Auwbrs and 
Baum), A., i, 85. 

2:4-Dihydroxydiphenylacetic lactone 
(Hewitt and Pope), T., 1086. 

Dihydroxydiphenylethylenedisulphone 
(IjIMPRICht and Parow), A., i, 222. 

aj8-Dihydroxy-a£-diphenylglutaric add 
(Japp and Lander), T., 133 : P., 
1896, 107. 

o-Dihydrozydiphenylozamide and its 
diacetate (Meyer and Seeliger), A., 
i, 46. 

Dihydroxyflavone (Bruhl and Fried- 
lander), A., i, 221. 
and its salts (Friedlander and 
Neudorper), A., i, 425. 
and its salts and benzoyl derivatives 
(Friedlander and Lowy), A., i, 32. 

Dihydroxyflavone, dzchloro-, nitro-, and 
their acetyl derivatives (Friedlander 
and Lowy), A., i, 33. 
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1:3-Dihydroxy«/e?6>hexadiene ( dihydro - 
resorcinol ), sodium derivative of (Vor- 
lander), A., i, 272 . 

1: r~Dihydroxylamineanthraquinone 
(Schmidt and Gattermann), A., 
i, 197. 

1:4'-Dihy droxylamineanthraquinone, 
from 1:4'-dinitroanthraquinone, di¬ 
benzoyl and tiibenzoyl derivatives 
(Schmidt and Gattermann), A., 
i, 196. 

Dihydroxymaleic acid, action of beat on 
aqueous solutions of (Fenton), T., 
375 ; P., 1897, 63. 

3:5-Dibydroxy-l-methylbenzene, See 
OrcinoL 


Dibydroxymetbyleneflavone (Fried- 
lander and Neudorfer), A., i, 425. 

3 : 5-Dihydroxy-l-metbylq/cfobexadiene 
( m-Tnethyldihydrorcsorcinol ), di¬ 

oxime and formaldehyde compound 
of (Vorlander and Kalkow), A., 
i, 513. 

phenylurethane of (Knoeyenagel and 
Schurenberg), A., i, 607. 

4:6-Dihydroxy-2-methylpyridine, 5- 
amino- and 5-nitro- (Lapworth and 
Collie), T., 840, 842 ; P., 1897, 146. 

1 : 2-Dihydroxynaphthalene, 3 : 4-di- 
amino-, hydrochloride (Zincke and 
Noa ck), A., i, 356. 

&: 2-Dihydroxynaphthalene, 1-amino-, 
triacetyl and tetracetyl derivatives of 
(Nietzki and Knapp), A., i, 427. 

1 : l^Dihydroxynaphthalene-4-sulphonic 
acid (Paul), A., i, 195. 

Di-a-hydxoxynaphthylthione bisulphide 
(Schall), A., i, 191. 

Dihydroxyphenylcoumarin (Bruni), A., 
i, 570. 

4:4'-Dihydroxyphenylic ether (Haeuk- 
SERMANN and Bauer), A., i, 333. 

1:3: 2-Dihydroxyphenylnapththalene 
and its diacetyl derivatives ( Yolhard), 
A., i, 423. 

3 :4-Dihydroxyquinoline (Claus and 
Kattffmann), A., i, 633. 

Dihydroxyquinoxaline, constitution of 
(Meyer), A., i, 376. 

Dihydroxysebacic acid, action of lead 
peroxide on (von Baeyer), A., i, 588. 

Dihydroxysparteine (Ahrens), A., i, 232. 

Dihydroxystearic acid, presence of, in 
castor oil (Meyer), A., i, 591. 

3:4-Dihydroxystyrene (dihydroxycimu 
menic) (Kunz-Krause), A., i, 530. 

1:2-Dihydroxy-l: 2 :4 : 5-tetraphenyl- 
ci/cfohexane (Harries and Hubner), 
A., i, 551. 


3: 6 -Dihydroxyxanthone [CO : O: OH= 
1^2:4] (Meyer and Conzetti), A., 
i, 380. 


jp-Diketohexahydrotetrazine, and its 
silver salt (Purgotti), A., i, 640. 

Diketohydrindene, oxidation of (Kauf- 
mann), A., i, 245. 

wonitroso-, electrolytic conductivity 
and colour of the ions of (Mag- 
nanini), A., i, 14. 

1:3-Diketohydrindene-2-carboxylieaeid, 
2': 2 ': 4-^zchlorobromo- (Zincke and 
Francke), A., i, 77. 

1:2-Diketohydronaphthalene-2'-carb- 
oxylio acid, 3 :4 : 3 :4'-dzchlorotfi- 
bromo- (Zincke and Francke), A., 
i, 78. 

Diketonaphthaphenazine, from 3:4-hydr- 
oxychloronaphthaphenazine (Zincke 
and Noack), A., i, 356. 

Diketopentamethylene. See cycZo-Pen- 
tanedione. 

Diketopentene. See eyclo-Pentenedione. 

Dilactylic acid, Srithio- (LovAn), A., 
i, 15. 

Dilevnlinic acid, (4:7 -decandiondioic 
acid), its metallic salts, methylic and 
etbylic salts, oxime and phenyl- 
hydrazone, and its oxidation (Kehrer 
and Hofacker) A., i, 214. 

Dimelama oreina , constituents of (Zopf), 
A., i, 437. 

1:3:5-Dimethoxybenzoic acid, ethylic 
salt (Fritsch), A., i, 568. 

Dimethoxybenzoylpropionic acid, and its 
oxime (Hostmann), A., i, 476. 

3:5-Dimethoxyirachloromethylphthalide 
(Fritsch), A., i, 569. 

Di-4-methoxy-2: 5 -dimethylbenzylic 
sulphide, 3 : 6 -^ibromo- (Auwers and 
Baum), A., i, 35. 

4:5-Dime thoxydiphenylamine, 2-amino-, 
methenyl derivative (Jacobsen, 
Jaenioke, and F. Meyer), A., i, 143. 

Dimethoxyflavone (Friedlander and 
Luwy), A., i, 32. 

3 :5 -Dimethoxyphthalic acid and an¬ 
hydride, 3:5-Dimethoxyphthalide,and 
3 : 5 - Dimethoxyphthalidecarboxylic 
acid and its methylic salt (Fritsch), 
A., i, 569. 

Dimethoxyquinol oxide, di'chloro-, benzo¬ 
ate of (Jackson and Torrey), A., 
i, 272. 

Dimethoxyqninonedimethylhemiacetal, 
rfzchloro- (Jackson and Torrey), A., 
i, 272. 

Dimethylacetoacetie acid, ethylic salt, 
condensation of, with ethylic brom- 
acetate (Perkin and Thorpe), T., 
1178 ; P., 1896, 72. 

Dimethylacetoacetio acid, 7 -bromo-, 
ethylic salt, action of methylic 
sodiomalonate on (CONRAD), A., 
i, 323. 
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Bimethylacetoacetic acid, 7 -bromo-, 
methylic salt (Conrad and Kreich- 
GAUKR), A., i, 321. 

Bimethylacrylie acid. See Pentenoic 
acids. 

Bimethylaesculetic acid. See Sinapic 
acid. 

Bimethylalloxan, action of metkylamine 
sulphite on (Fischer), A., i, 268. 

Bimethylalloxansemiearb azide and the 
action of dilute acids on it (Brom¬ 
berg), A., i, 181. 

Bimethylallylamine, and its platino- 
chloride (Partheil and von Broich), 
A., i, 263, 264. 

Bimethylisoallylene. See Pentadienes. 

Dimethylamine, action of allylic bromide 
on (Partheil and von Broich), A., 
i, 264. 

Dimethylaminoacetal, aurochloride, 
platinochloride, andpicrate (Stoermer 
and Prall), A., i, 458. 

Bimethylaminoacetaldehyde and its 
platinochloride and picrate (Stoermer 
and Prall), A., i, 458. 

4-Bimethylamino-antipyrine, and its 
methiodide (Knorr and Stolz), A., 
i, 112 . 

^-Bimethylaminobenzojutrile (Tolin), 
A., i, 471. 

Bimethyl&oaminoeainphor, hydro¬ 
chloride, platinochloride, hydriodide, 
(Tiemann), A., i, 249. 

Bimethylaminodihydroxyflavone, and 
its acetate (Friedlander and Lowy), 
A., i, 33. 

Bimethylamino-jS-methylcoimiariii 
(Pechmann), A., i, 220. 

m-3)imethylaminophenol, reactions of 
(LEFfevRE), A., i. 464. 

Dimethyl-^aminophenylbenzylidexe- 
snltime (Fritsch), A., i, 73. 

Dime&ylajmnoxunxn liydrosnlphide, dis¬ 
sociation, pressure, and heat of dis¬ 
sociation of (Walker and Lumsden), 
T., 433 ; P., 1897, 48. 

Bimethylaxuliiie as a solvent in ciyo- 
scopic determinations (Ampola and 
Bimatori), A., ii, 306. 
hydrochloride, velocity of combination 
ofjWithp-diazobenzenosnlphonic acid 
(Goldschmidt and Merz), A. ,i, 279. 

Dimethylaniline, tetrabxomo- (Evans), 
P., 1896, 235. 

nitroso-, condensation of, with dibromo- 
galjic acid (Bietbix), A., i, 289. 
methiodide, (Knorr), A., i, 339. 

Bime^ylanilineazopheiiylosotriazole 
amino- (Thiele and Schlettssner), 
A., i, 378. 

Bimethylaniline-o-snlphonic acid 
(Evans), 1896, 234. 


o-Dimethyl-7-anilino250crotonolactajn, 
/ 87 -^ichloro- (Anschutz and Schroe* 
ter), A., i, 367. 

Dimethylbarbituric acid, nitro-, ionisa¬ 
tion of solutions of (Holleman), A., 
i, 599. 

2:4-Dimethylbenzoic acid, preparation 
of (Claus and Hafelin), A., 
i, 187. 

Dimethyl^bromopropylammonium 
bromide, and its chloride, platino- 
chloride, and aurochloride (Partheil 
and von Broich), A., i. 264. 

2- Dimethyl-3:4-hutanonaloic acid 
(Conrad and Kreichgauer), A., 
i, 321. 

j85-Bimethylbutmenecarboxylic acid. 
See Heptinoic acid. 

Bimethlybntylenecarboxylic acid. See 
Heptenoic acid. 

1:3-Bimethylcatechol, 2: 6 -dichloro-, 
and its acetyl derivative (Zincxe and 
Francke), A., i, 511. 
Dimethylcoumarones, cm-, op and mp- } 
and their picrates (Stoermer and 
Schroeder), A., i, 527. 
Bimethylcnrcnmin (Ciamician and 
Silber), A., i, 229. 

Dimethylcyanacetamide, action of phos¬ 
phoric anhydride on (Errera and 
BertE), A., i, 19. 

3- Bimethyldecadione-2:4. See Acetyl- 
isopropyl hexyl ketone. 

Dimethyldiaeetanilide, m-nitro-, hydro¬ 
bromide, its dibromide and tetriodide 
(Wheeler, Barnes and Pratt), A., 
i, 559. 

Bimethyldi-iMmunotriphenylmethane, 
(Kippenberg), A., i, 422. 
Dimethlydiamylpyrazine and its platino- 
chloride ( Behr-Brego WSKi), A., 
i, 459. 

Dimethyldihydroresorcinol and its 
dioxime (Vorlandbr and Erig), A., 
i, 276. 

Bimethlydihydroresorcylic acid, metallic 
salts, ethylic salt, sodium derivative 
and semicarbazone of (VorlXnder), 
A., i, 275. 

1:3-Bimethyl-4; 5-diketoci/cZohexene- 
hydrate, fctfracbloro-, and itsmethoxide 
(Zincke and Fuvncke), A., i, 511. 
aa-Bimethyldipiperyltetrazone 
(Ahrens), A., i, 369. 
Bimethylethylcarbinol. See Amylic 
j alcohols. 

I ct-2:5:3-Dimethylethylpiperazine, and 
' its salts and dibenzoyl derivative 
| (Stoehr and Detert), A., i, 299. 

Bimethylformocarhothialdine, action of 
I hydrochloric acid and of methylic 
I iodide on (Delepine), A, i, 456. 
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Dimethylfurforazan, refractive power 
and dispersion of (Bruhl), A. } 
ii, 297. 

«a-Dimethylglutaric acid {‘peiUanedicarb- 
oxylie acid) from jB-camphylic acid 
(W. H. Perkin, jun.), P., 1896, 
191. 

from oxidation of jB-dihydroxydihy- 
•drocampholenic and j8-campholenic 
acids (Tiemann), A., i, 201. 

■ajS-Dimethylglntaric acid (pentanedicarb- 
oxylic aeid) } and its anhydride and 
anilide (Montemartini), A., i, 20. 

jSjS-Dimethylglycidic acid and its salts 
(Prentice), A., i, 13. 

1:8-OOimethylcyeZohexane (dimcthylheva- 
methylene)\ Knoe venagel and Mac- 
Garvey), A., i, 609. 
bromide of (Kipping and Edwards), 
P., 1896, 189. 

1:2-DimethyleycZohexane^carboxylic 
acid {hescahydro-p-xylie acid) and its 
chloride anilide, ethylic salt, and 
bromo- and dibromo-deiivatives 
(Bentley and Perkin), T., 161,169, 
170, 171 ; P., 1896, 79. 

1:3-DiinethylfiycZohexane-4-carboxylic 
acid ( kexahydroxylic acid) and its 
anilide and ethylic salt; bromo-deriva- 
tive, and its ethylic salt (Bentley 
and Perkin), T., 173 ; P., 1896, 79. 

1:3-Bimethylc^c?ohexanol-5 (Jiexahydro- 
1:3: 5-xylenol), cis-and trans-modifica¬ 
tions of, and acetyl derivative of 
(Koevenangel and MaoGarvey), A., 
i, 609. 

1: S-BimethylcycZbliexanone-2 (i dimethyl - 
Jcctoluzcamkhylcnc) (Kipping and 
Edwards), P., 1896, 188. 
oxime and semicarbazone (Kipping), 
P., 1896, 248. 

oa-Dimethylcs/efohexanone (dmetft ylhcio- 
h exam ethylene) 1. and II., semicarb- 
azono of (Zelinsky), A., i, 462. 

1:3-Dimethylcyefohexanone-5 and salts 
(Knokvenagel and MaoGarvey), 
A., i, 609. 

3-Dimethylhexan-2-onoic acid from oxi¬ 
dation of i3-dihydroxydihydrocam | >ho- 
lenic acid, ammonium salt, semicarb- 
azono (Tiemann), A., i, 200. 

1:3-Dimethylc2/c7dhexanylic bromide and 
iodide (Knoevenagel and Mac- 
Garvey), A., i, 609. 

1; 3-Dimethylcj/ckhexene-A 6 ( tetrahydro - 
m-xylene) and its dibromide (Knoe¬ 
venagel and MacGarvey), A., 
i, 609. 

1:2-l)imethylfi?/cZohexerLe-4-carboxylic 
acid (tctrahydro-p-scylic acid) and its 
ethylic salt (Bentley and Perkin), 
T., 157, 172 ; P„ 1896, 79. 


3: Dimethylhexene-2-onoic acid fiom 
campholenoxidic acid (Tiemann), A., 
i, 252. 

ftS-Dimethylhy dr azine, refractive power 
and dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 198, 
297. 

^-Dimethyl-p-hydroxybenzylic alcohol, 
action of bromine on (Auwers), A., 
i, 336. 

Dimethylbydroxyethylamine (Freund 
and Gorel), A., i, 496. 

3':3-Bimethylindoline and its salts 
(Ciamician and Piccinini), A., 
i, 102. 

and its salts, nitroso- and nitronitroso- 
derivatives (Brunner), A., i, 439. 

V : 3'-Dimethyl-2'4zLdolixLoneand its salts 
(Brunner), A., i, 100. 

3': 3'-Dimethyl-2'-indolinone and its 
acetyl, nitro-, nitroso-, and di biomo- 
deiivatives, and lactime ethei (Brun¬ 
ner^, A., i, 438. 

Dimethylketazine, refractive power and 
dispersion of (BbuhlI, A., ii, 297. 

1- Dimethyl-2-keto-4-earboxyadipic acid. 
See Ketoisohexane-aaS-tricarboxylic 
acid. 

Dimethylketohexamethylene. See 
Dimothylej/cZohexanone. 

2- Dimethyl-3'-ketotetrahydroquinox- 
aline (Hinsberg), A., i, 121. 

0-Dimethyllevulinie acid from camphol- 
ene, semicarbazone (Tiemann), A , 
i, 252. 

5-DimethyUevulinic acid (Conrad), 
A., i, 323. 

w-Bimethyllevnlinic acid (Tiemann 
and Semmler), A., i, 247. 

a-Dimethyllevulinie methyl ketone, 
from 0-thujaketonic acid, oxime 
(Tiemann and Semmler), A., i, 247. 

jp-Dimethyllignone-blne. See p-Toluido- 
dimei hoxydiplienyh jninone. 

iS-Bimethylmalic acid (Conrad and 
Ruppert), A., i, 322. 

£-lactone of (von Baeyer and Vilu- 
ger). A., i, 597. 

sym -Dimethylmalonamide, heat of com¬ 
bustion of (Stohmann and Hauss- 
mann), A., ii, 360. 

Bimethylmalononitrile (Errera and 
BertR), A., i, 19. 

and its imino-methyl ether (Hesse), 
A. ( 1,17. 

1:4-Dimethylnaphthol, formation of, 
from hyposantanous acid (Grassi- 
Cristaldi), A., i, 202. 

Dimethylnitramine, from nitrocarhamide 
and diazomethane (Degner and von 
Pechmann), A., i, 264. 
isomeride of (Franchimont ancl 
Umbgrove), A., i, 8. 
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2: 6-Dimethyloetane-2: 8 -diol. See 
Decylene glycols. 

2:6-Dimethyloctoic acid. See Decoic 
acids. 

2 : 6 -Bimethyloctyleneglycol. See De¬ 
cylene glycols. 

Dimethyloxamic acid, ethylic salt, re¬ 
fractive power and dispersion of 
(Bruhl\ A., ii, 297. 

4:5-Dimethyl wwoxazolone and its de¬ 
rivatives (Uhlenhuth), A., i, 445. 

Dimethylez/eZopentane (dimethylpmta- 
methylene), formation of, from methyl- 
ci/cZohexane (Zelinsky), A., i, 462. 

aa-DimethyLii/fiZflpentanone ( dimethyl- 

ketopentairtcthylmc) I. and II. , semicarb- 
azide of (Zelinsky), A., i, 462. 

1:3-DimethyIc?/cfapentenone 4 -tctra- 

ehoro-, a- and ^-modifications of 
(Zincke and Frances), A., i, 512. 

Dimethylphenolphthalein (Herzig and 
Meyer), A., i, 69. 

Dimethylphosphine-oxide-^benzoic 
acid, and its salts, chloride and 
anilide (Mighaelis and Miething), 
A., i, 147. 

Dimethylphthalanilide (Rogoff), A., 
i, 470. 

1': 2'-Dimethylphthalimidine, and its 
anrochloride (Gabriel and Giebe), A., 
i, 59. 

Dimethylpimelic acid (heptanedicarb- 
oxylic acid), formation of (Kipping 
and Edwards), P., 1896, 188. 

B-2:5-Bimethylpiperazine and its salts 
and benzoyl derivatives (Stoehr), A., 
i, 299. 

Dimethylc 7 /cZopropane-l : 2-dicarboxylic 
acid. See Caronic acid. 

Dimethyh'sopropylcarbinol. See Hexylic 
alcohols. 

Dimethylprotocatechnic acid. See 
Veratric acid. 

3:7-Dimethylpnrine, 6-amino-3-oxy-, 
6 -amino- 2 : 8 -dioxy-, 8 -chlor- 6 -amino- 
2 -oxy-, and 6 -chloro- 2 : 8 -dioxy- (Fis¬ 
cher), A., i, 641. 

7:9-Dimethylpnrine, 6 : 8-dioxy- and 
2 : 8-dioxy- (Fischer), A., i, 642. 

2:5-Dimethylpyrazine \kctinc) (Ahrens 
and MEibSNER), A., i, 298. 
presence of, in fusel oil, and in com¬ 
mercial “pure amylie alcohol” 
(Bamberger and Einhorn), A., 
i, 259. 

Dimethylpyrazine [?Me 2 = 2 : 6 ] and its 
salts (Brandes and Stoehr), A., 
i, 280. 

2 s 4-Dimethylpyridine( hdidwic), chloro-, 
oxidation of (Aston and Collie), 
T., 653; P-, 1897, 89. 
a-chloTO- (Collie), T., 309; P.,1897,43. 


3:4-Dimethylpyridine (lutidme) and its 
salts (Ahrens), A., i, 203. 

2:4-Dimethylpyridine-3-carboxylic 
acid, metallic and ethylic salts of 
(Collie), T, 306; P., 1897, 43. 

2:4-Dimethylpyridone, See i//-Lutido- 
styril. 

2:5-Dimethylpyrroline, reduction of, 
(Zanetti and Cimatti), A., i, 415. 

2; 5-Dimethylpyrroline- 3 :4-dicarboxy- 
lic acid, ethylic salt (Paal and 
Hartel), A., i, 598. 

2': S' Dimethylquinoline, oxidation of 
(Fraenkel), A., i, 487. 

2': 3'-Dimethylqninoline, 1:3-rfibromo- 
4-amino- and4-nitro- (Fraenkel), A., 
i, 488. 

V : 2 / -Dimethylgiuiiolone-4 / ,behavionr of, 
towards methylic iodide (Knoer), A., 
i, 370. 

1:3-Dimethyl-o-qninone, 2: 6 -dzchIoro- 
(Zincke and Franoke), A., i, 511. 

2's S'-Dimethylquinoxaline, 1:3-nitr- 
amino-, 1 :3-dtamino- (Nietzki and 
Hagenbach), A., i, 277, 278. 

as-Dimethylsuccinanil, chloro- (An¬ 
schutz andScHROETER), A., i, 368. 
dtchloro-, its dichloride and dipheny- 
lic ether (Anschutz and Schroe- 
ter), A., i, 367. 

os-Dimethylsnccinic acid {isobutanedicar- 
boxylic add), electrolytic dissociation 
of methyl alcoholic solutions of 
(Zelinsky and Keapiwin), A., ii, 5. 
from oxidation of jB-eampholenie acid 
(Tiemann), A., i, 201. 
from dimethyltricarballylic acid 
(Tiemann and Semmler), A., i, 159. 
from o-hydioxydimethyltricarballylic 
acid (von Baeyer), A., i, 83. 

acids (W.H. Perkin, jun.), P.fl896, 
T., 189. 

anilic and o- and j^-tolilic acids of, 
melting points of (Keep), A., 
i, 267- 

as-DimethylstLCcinic acid, monobromo-, 
action of silver oxide on (von 
Baeyer and Villiger), A., i, 597. 

Dimethyl-A 3 -tetrahydrobenzylamine. 

See Methylhydrotropidine. 

2> : 4'-Dimethyltetrahy droquinoline, oxi¬ 
dation of (Ciamician and Piccinini), 
A., i, 101. 

^•Diamethylthiazoline (Gabriel and 
and v. Hirsch), A., i, 120. 

Dimethylthiocarbamide, action of citra- 
conic acid on (Andreasch), A., i, 827. 

Dimethylthiohydantoin-a-propionic acid 

(Andreasch), A., i, 327. 

V r S'-Dimethylthioketoquinazolina 
(Fortmann), a., i, 301. 
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Bimethylthiophen ( thioxcn ), bromo- 

(Kaiser), A.,i,25. 

Bimethylthiophensulphonamides, 
sepaiation of (Kaiser), A., i, 25. 

1 ■ 4~DimethyltMosemicarbazide and 
its salts (Marckwald and Sed- 
laczek), A., i, 231. 

Bimethyl-^toluidine, fctfrabromo- 
(Evans), P., 1896, 235. 

1:2: 5-Dimetbyl-o-tolTiidme-m-STilplio- 
nic acid, action of bromine on (Evans), 
P., 1896, 235. 

Bimethyltricarballylic add (pentanetri- 
carboxylic and), from pinene (Tie- 
mann), A., i, 158. 

•bromo-, action of water on (von 
Barter and Villiger), A., 
i, 597. 

BimethyltriearbaUoylformic add 
(a-keto isocampho romc acid), silver 
salt, reduction of (von Barter), A., 
i, 82. 

Bimethyltrimethylene-1:2-dicarboxylic 
acid. See Caronic acid. 

j8-Bimethyltrimethylenic dibromide 
(Ipatieff and von Wittorf), 
A., l, 233. 

action of alcoholic potash on 
(Ipatieff), A., i, 233. 

3:7-Dimethyluric add (Fischer), A., 
i, 268. 

derivatives of (Fischer), A., i, 641. 

Bimethyl-^~uric add, conversion of, into 
7 -dimethyluric acid (Fischer), A., 
i, 268. 

Bimethylvinyldiacetonalkamm onitun. 
See Hydroxypentamethylpiperid- 
ylium. 

Bimethylvioluric acid, electrolytic con¬ 
ductivity and colour of the ions of 
(Magnanini), A., ii, 14. 

Dimethylxanthine, the isomerides of 
(Pommerehne), A., i, 129. 

See also Theobromine, ^-Theobro¬ 
mine, Theophylline. 

Binaphthenylhydrazidine and salts 
(Pinner and Salomon), A., i, 639. 

«- and £-Dinaphthylcarbamides (Yoijng 
and Clark), T., 1201,1203; P., 1897, 
199. 

Binaphthyldihydrotetrazine and its 
diacetyl derivative (Pinner and 
Salomon), A., i, 639. 

2:5-Dinaphthyldihydrotriazole and its 
diacetyl derivative (Pinner and 
Salomon), A., i, 639. 

a- and /J-Binaphthyloxamides (Meter 
and Muller), A., i, 356. 

Bi-j3-naphthyUulphonacetone, oxime 
(Troegsr and Bolm), A., i, 536, 

Binaphthyltetrazine (Pinner and 
Salomon), A., i, 639. 


2 :5-Binaphthyltriazole and its acetyl 
deiivative (Pinner and Salomon), A., 
i, 639. 

Dioenanthylmesitylene. See Dihepto} 1- 
me&itylene. 

Biopside fiom the Austrian Alps 
(Weinschenk), A., ii, 107. 
from New York (Rifs), A., ii, 563. 
chiome-, fiom Montana (Merrill), 
A., ii, 508. 

Dioptase from Argentina (Boden- 
bendeb). A., ii, 270. 
constitution of (Clarke), A., ii, 52. 

Biorite, quartz-, mica-, fiom Italy and 
the Tyrol (Riva), A. , ii, 567. 

Biosmin, amount of, present in Folia 
Bucco (Bialobrzeski), A., i, 434. 

Biosphenol, fiom oil of Bucco leaves, 
oxime, phenylhydiazone (Konda- 
koff), A., i, 227. 

properties of (Bialobrzeski), A., 
i, 434. 

Biosphenolic acid, properties of (Bialo¬ 
brzeski), A., i, 434. 

Bioxalamidodianisoil (Arths), A., 
i, 145. 

Dioxalocarbamide,ethylicsalt(MrLLER), 
A., i, 549. 

Dioxaloguanidine,ethylic salt(MuLLER), 
A., i, 549. 

Bioxalosuccinolactone, etliylio salt, 
action of triethylamine on (Wisli- 
cenus and Beckh), A., i, 398. 

j8j3-Bioximinosuccinic acid, ethylic salt, 
and its oxidation (Beckh), A., i, 213. 

m-Bioxyphenylcoumarin, acetyl deriva¬ 
tive of the methylic ether of (Perkin 
and Martin), T., 1149. 

6:8-Bioxypurine, 2-amino-, its sulphate, 
and the action of chloiine on it 
(Fischer), A., i, 269. 

2:8 :3 :7 :9-Dioxytrimethylpurine 
(Fischer), A., i, 643. 

Diparaconic acid, cliloio-, and the action 
of sodium amalgam on (Myers), T., 
614, 616; P., 1897, 100. 

Bipentene, from Palmarosa oil (Gilde- 
meister and Stephan), A., i, 81. 
fcfrabromide, densities of active and 
inactive forms of (Kipping and 
Pope), T., 999. 

hydrochloride nitrolanilide, pseudo- 
racemism of (Kipping and Pope), 
T., 1000 ; P., 1897, 136. 

cyc^-Bipestamecycfepentanone (*Waz- 
lach), A., i, 160. 

Biperideine, its benzoyl derivative and re¬ 
duction products (Ahrens), A., i, 296 

Biphenacylcyanacetic acid, and its 
formation, its salts, and the action of 
aqueous alkalis on it (Klobb), A., 
i, 531. 
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j 8 -Diphenanthrylamine (Japp and 
Findlay), T., 1124 ; P. s 1897, 169. 

Diphenetoil ketone, and thioketone 
o-chloro- (Hostmann), A., i, 475. 

Diphenie acid, preparation of (van 
Linge), A., i, 618. 

o-rf/amino-, formation of (Lob), A., 
i, 332. 

Diphenoxy-^-eumylphosphine 
(Michaeur, Rothe and Uster), A., 
i, 152. 

Dipkenoxydietkylamine, action of 
hydrobromie acid on ( Gabriel and 
Eschenbach), A., i, 313. 

Diphenoxymalonic acid, ethylic salt 
(Bischoffj, A., i, 267. 

Diphenoxyquinone, ^iehloro-, action of 
sodium ethylmercaptan on (Grindley 
and Sammis), A., i, 403. 

Diphenyl, from nitTosoacetanilide and 
benzene (Bamberger), A., i, 242. 

Diphenylacetoacetic acid, ethylic salt, 
its oxime and copper derivative 
(Volhaed), A., i, 422. 

Diphenylacetohydrazide, and Diphenyl- 
acetohydrazidine and its salts (Pinner 
and Gobel), A., i, 639, 640. 

Diphenylacetophenone ( triphenyl - 
ethanone) (Collet), A., i, 73. 

Diphenylacetylennrein (Seal), A., i, 67. 

Diphenylamine, action of sodamide on 
(Titheruey), T., 465; P., 1897, 
45. 

chloroc&nitro- [ (N 0 2 ' 2 : Cl: NHPh= 
4: 6 :3: 1 ] v Nietzki and Sohedler), 
A., i, 465. 

nitroso-, condensation of, with phenyl- 
j9-naphthylamine (Fischer and 
Hepp), A., i, 171. 

Diphenyl-o-aminohenzylcarhamide, and 
its salts, acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(Paal and Hildenbrand), A., i, 407. 

Diphenylbenzenylamidine,?7t-nitro- (von 
Pechmann and Heinze), A., i, 516. 

Diphenvlbenzenylhydrazidiiie and its 
acetyl derivative (Engelhabdt), A., 
i, 128. 

aa-Diphenylbenzylic sulphide, di-p- 
ainino- (Kippenberg), A., i, 422. 

7 -Diphenyl-a-benzyMeneitaconic acid 
and its salts (Stobbe), A., i, 192. 

2:8:4-Diphenylbenzylpyrazolone and 
its methyl derivative (Yolhard), A., 
i, 423. 

8:5:4-Diphenylbenzylpyrazolone. 

( Walther and Schickler), A., i, 525. 

Diphenylhenzylsnltame and its potas¬ 
sium derivative (Fritsch), A., i, 73. 

Diphenylhromallylene and its dibromide 
(Hill and Dunlap), A., i, 572. 

jSy-Diphenvlbutyric acid (Japp and 
Lander), T., 156. 


7 -Diphenylbutyric acid and its salts 
(Hill and Dunlap), A., i, 572. 

iSy-Dipbenyl-Y-butryolactone (Japp 
and Lander), T., 156 ; P. 1896,109, 

Diphenylcarbamide, from aniline and 
ethylic acetosuccinate (Ruhemann 
and Hemmy), T., 331. 
formation of (Paal and Hilden¬ 
brand), A., i, 407. 
action of tannin on (Coninck), A., 
i, 570. 

Dipbenylcarbamide, nitroso-, behaviour 
towards benzene (Bamberger), A., 
i, 242. 

Diphenylcarbamides, s- and as-, beat 
of combustion of (Stohmann and 
Haussman), A., ii, 360. 

Diphenylcrotolactone (Japp and Lan¬ 
der), T., 136, 156 ; P., 1896, 107. 

7 -Diphenylcrotonic acid, (Kbromo- and 
rfichloro- and their salts (Hill and 
Dunlap), A., i, 572. 

j 87 -Dipbenylcrotonic acid, a-cyano-, 
ethylic salt of (Riedel), A., i, 220. 

Dipbenylcyanovinylmethylamine (Wal¬ 
ther and Schickler), A., i, 524. 

Diphenylcyanovinylamine (Walther 
and Schickler^, A., i, 524. 

Diphenyldibenzylidenehydrotetrazone, 
from phenylbenzylidenehydrazone, be¬ 
haviour of, towards benzoic and acetic 
chlorides (Minunni and Rap), A., 
i, 40. 

Diphenyldihydrolntidinecarboxylic 
acids. See Diphenyl - 2 : 6- dimethyl- 
dihydropyridinecarboxylic acids. 

ay-Diphenyldihydrowooxazole (Claus), 
A., i, 189. 

a^-Diphenyl-yS-dihydropyrazine (Era- 
horn and Bull), A., i, 347. 

2:5-Diphenyldihydrotriazole and its 
diaeetyl derivative (Pinner), A., i,637. 

1:2-DiphenyldiketodihyfeB yxazc>line- 
3-carboxylic acid, its ethylic salt and 
two isomeric monoximes (Schiff and 
Bertini), A., i, 293. 

1:4-Diphenyl-2: 6-dimethyldihydropy- 
ridine-3 :5-dicarboxylic acid, and its 
ethylic salt (Lachowicz), A., i, 118. 

Diphenyldisulphonediethylamin e, 
</tamino- and r&nitro-, and their salts 
(Limpricht and Parow), A., i, 222. 

dinitro- (Limpricht and Parow), A.j 
i, 222. 

Diphenylene disulphide, dinitro- 
(Genyresse), A., i, 240. 

2': S'-Diphenylansiadol© (Japp and 
Findlay), T., 1124 ; P., 1897, 170. 

s-Diphenylethane {dibenzyl), chloro- 
dinitro- (Sudborough), T., 223; 
P., 1897, 20. 
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$-Diphenylethane (dibenzyl), o-dmitio- 
(ReissertJ/A., i, 418. 

flS-Biphenyle thane, tet) «eliloro-, di~ 

chloro^ibTomo- (Biltz), A., i, 578. 

s-Diphenylethylene. See Stilbene. 

«s-Diphenylethylene, tfichloro- (Biliz), 
A., i, 535. 

Biphenylethylenedisulphone diamino-, 
and dinitio- (Limrricht and Parow), 
A., i, 222. 

Biphenylfumaric acid (Japp and 
Larder), T., 142 ,* (Japp and 

MurrayI, T., 152. 

Biphenylglyoxazole, chloro- (Caus&e), 
A., i, 543. 

aj8-Diphenyl-^hexahydroquinoxaline 
(Einhorn and Bull), A., i, 347. 

1:2-Diphenyliminobiazole. See 
1:2-Dipheuyltriazole. 

Diphenyliminobiazolyl mercaptan. See 
1:2-Diphenyltriazole-5-meicaptan. 


Diphenlyiminobiazolylmethylsulphone. 
See 1 • 2-Diplienyltriazole-5-methyl- 
sulplione 

2': 4'-Diphenylimino-3'-phenyltetra- 
hydroquinazoline. See 2'-Anilino- 
3-phenyl-l'-phenylimidodihydroquin- 
azoline. 


Biphenyliniinothiobiazoline. See 

5- Phen> hmmo-2-phenylthiobiazoline. 

Biphenylindone, reduction of (Dahl), 
A., i, 170. 

Dipbenyliodinium chloride, preparation 
of (Willgerodt), A , i, 192. 
nitrate, crystalline form of (Noyes and 
Hapgood), A., i, 48. 

Diphenylitaconic acid, ethylic salt of 
(Stobbe), A., i, 192. 

Biphenylizindlhydroxytartaric acid 
(Anschutz), A., i, 259. 

Diphenylmaleic add (Japp and Lander), 
T., 132, 142; P., 1896, 107. 

Diphenylmaleic anhydride (Japp .and 
Murray), T., 152. 

Diphenylmalonamide, heat of combus¬ 
tion of ^Stohmann and Hyusmann), 
A., ii, 360. 

Biphenylmethane, minimum freezing 
points of mixtures of, with phenol 
(PaternO and Ampolo), A., ii, 477. 
bromo-, action of ethylic sodio-aceto- 
acctate on (Hpnderson and Par¬ 
ker), T., 676, 677 ; P., 1897, 119. 

Biphenylmethenylamidine (Wheeler), 
A., i, 465. 

Biphenylmethylamine, nitroso-, hydro¬ 
chloride, and the colouring matters 
obtained from it, by action of dimethyl- 
m-aminophenol and of gallic acid 
(Cloez), A., i, 561. 

Biphenylmethylaminesulphonic acid 
(Cloez), A., i, 561. 


Diphenylmethylaminesulphonic acid 
nitroso-, and the coloming matters ob¬ 
tained from it by action of dimetliyl- 
m-aminophenol and of gallic acid 
(Cloez), A., i, 561. 

£-Diphenylmethyl ethyl ketone, and its 
oxime and semicarbazone (Henderson 
and Parker), T., 677, 678 ; P., 1897, 
120 . 

1:2:S-DiphenylmethylcycZopentane 
(Japp and Murray), T., 153; 

1:4-Diphenyl-4-methyltMosemicarb- 
azide (Busch and Kidder), A , i, 343 1 

3:5-Diphenyl-l-j8-napthyltriazole 
(Engelhardt), A., i, 128. 

3: S-Biphenyhaooxazole (Claus), A., 
i, 190. 

4:5-Diphenyl?sooxazoloniinide and its 
diacetyl derivative (Walther and 
Schickler), A., i, 523. 

1:2-Biphenylcycfopentane (diphenyl- 
pcntaniethylene) (Japp and Lander), 
T., 131; P., 1896,107. 

BiphenylcycZopentanone (Japp and 
Lander), T., 131,141; P., 1896,107. 

Biphenylci/cZopentenonethyloic acid, and 
its silver salt and oxime (Japp and 
Murray), T., 151 ; P., 1896, 146. 

Biphenylphenylenediamine (1), forma¬ 
tion of, m the absorption of nitrogen by 
benzene (Berthelot), A., i, 330. 

Biphenylphthalamide, heat of combus¬ 
tion of (Stohmann and Haussmann), 
A., ii, 360. 

2 :6-Biphenylpiperit r (Paal and 

Demeler), A., i, 487. 

jB-Biphenylpropionie acid (Henderson 
and Parker), T , 677. 

07 -Biphenylpropylie alcohol (Harries 
and Hubner), A., i, 551. 

&w-Biphenylpryazolone (Knorr), A., i, 
64, 66. 

2:6-Biphenylpyridine, a- andjS-dmitro-, 
and a-rfZamino- (Paal and Demeler), 
A., i, 486. 

1 :2-Diphenyl-6-pyridone (Severini), 
A., i, 57. 

1:3-Biphenylpyridopyridazone. See 
1:3-Diphenylquinolineazone. 

2:5-3>iphenylpyrroline-3:4-dicarhoxylic 
acid and its ethylic salt (Knorr), 
A., i, 64, 66; (Paal and Hartel), A., 
i, 598. 

1:3-Diphenylquinolineazone and salts 
(Jbiteles), A., i, 98. 

2': 3-Diphenylquinoxaline, 3-amino-, 
and its salts and acetyl derivative 
(Hinsberg), A., I, 121. 

3-nitro- (Hinsberg), A., i, 121. 

2': S'-Biphenylquinoxaline, 1:3-diamino- 
(Nietzki and Hagenbaoh), A. y 
h 277. 
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DiphenyltetraxninobenzeiLe 
[(NH 2 ) s : (NHPh) 2 = 1: 3 : 4 :6 ] 
(Nietzki and Schedler), A., i, 465. 

Diphenyltetrazochloride, condensation 
of, with ethylic acetoacetate (Wede¬ 
kind), A., i, 443. 

Diphenyltetrazole, synthesis of (Wede¬ 
kind), A., i, 302. 

Diphenyltetrazoline (Pellizzari), A., 
i, 231. 

from formophenylhydrazide (Bam¬ 
berger), A., i, 469. 

c^eZo-Diphenyltetrazolinm-chloride-car- 
boxylic acid, ethylic salt (Wede¬ 
kind), i, 448. 

Diphenylthiocarbamide, action of citra- 
conic acid on( Andreasch), A., i, 327. 

Diphenylthiohydantoin-a-propionic acid 
(Andeeasch), A., i, 327. 

Diphenylthiophen, preparation of (Bau¬ 
mann and Fbomm), A., i, 192. 

Diphenylthiourea, action of tannin on 
(Coninck), A., i, 570. 

1:2-Diphenyltriazole and its salts 
(Marckwald and Borr), A., i, 205. 
5-mercaptan, its salts and methiodide 
(Marckwald and Bott), A., i, 205. 

1:5-Diphenyl-l: 2 :4-triazole, and its 
3-chloro- derivative and their salts 
(Cleve), A., i, 173. 

1:2-Diphenyltriazole-5-methylsnlphone 
(Marckwald and Bott), A., i, 205. 

Diphenyl-o-vinylbenzoic acid (V. Meter 
and Weil), A., i, 481. 

Diphthalylethane, and its potassium de¬ 
rivative (Kaufmann), A., i, 245. 

Diphthalylethylene (Kaufmann), A., 

i, 245. 

Diphtheria, antitoxin of (Brodie), A., 

ii, 379. 

Dipicolinic acid. See Pyridine-2; 6- 
dicarboxylic acid. 

Dipiperidyl, and its benzoyl derivative 
and salts (Ahrens), A., i, 369. 

Dipropionyl (diethyl diketone), and its 
osazone and dioxhae (Fileti and 
Ponzio), A., i, 317. 

Dipropionylmesitylene(WEiL), A.,i, 474. 

Dipropylacetamide (Ebrera), A., i, 19. 

DipropylaaninoacetaX, hydrochloride, 
aurochloride, andmethiodideof (Stoer- 
mer and Prall), A., i, 458. 

Dipropylaminoacetaldehyde, hydro¬ 
chloride, aurochloride, and platino- 
chloride and semicarbazone (Stoermer 
and Prall), A., i, 458. 

Dipropylcyanacetamide, action of phos¬ 
phoric anhydride on (Errera and 
Berth), A,i, 19. 

Dipropylethylamine. See Octylamines. 

Dipropyl ketone, action of nitric acid on 
(Fileti and Ponzio), A., i, 317. 


* * Di-wo-propylglycol ” (Brauchbar;, 
A., i, 137. 

Dipropylmalononitrile, and its redaction 
(Errera and BertH; Errera), A, 
i, 19. 

2:4-Di-p-isopropylphenyl-6-methyl- 
cyanidine (Flatow), A., i, 636. 

2:5-Di-^-isopropylphenyltetrazine 
(Colman), A., i, 640. 

2:5-Di-p-isopropylph.enyltriazole, and 
its hydrazo-derivative (Colman), A, 
i, 640. 

Dipulvic acid, occurrence of, in Candela¬ 
ria collector (Hesse), A, i, 630. 

a-Diquinolylquinoline and salts 
(Weidel), A., i, 104. 

Diqninoyltetroxime (Nietzki and 
Blumenthal), A., i, 218. 

Diquinoyltrioxime and its salts, its 
anhydride and diacetate (Nietzki and 
Blumenthal), A., i, 218. 

Disazobenzeneapigenin, the properties 
of (Perkin), T.,808; P., 1897, 54. 

Dispersion. See Photochemistry. 

Dissociation and decomposition (Hab- 
court), T., 597. 

of hydrates, dissolved in alcohol or 
ether (Bodtker), A., ii, 367. 
of hydrogen selenide (PRlabon), A., 
ii, 251. 

Distillation, isothermal, pressure differ¬ 
ences produced by (Reinganum), 
A., ii, 202. 

apparatus for automatic steam 
(Matthews), T., 318 ; P., 1897,18. 
fractional, of volatile liquids, appar¬ 
atus for (Young and Thomas), T., 
440 ; P., 1897, 58. 

Dithienylethane audits chloro-, dichloro- 
and bromo-derivatives (Nahke), A., 
i, 604. 

Dithienylethylene, and its chloro-deriva- 
tive, and dibromide (Nahke), A., 
i, 603. 

a-Dithienylethyl methyl ketone, and its 
hydrazone (Nahke), A, i, 603. 

Dithienylheptane (Nahke), A., i, 604. 

Dithienylpropane (Nahke), A., i, 602, 
604. 

Dithienyl-wi-tolylmethane (Nahke), A., 
i, 604. 

Dithiocarboxylic acids and their salts, 
electrolysis of (Schall), A, i, 817. 

Dithionyldiphenylene (Genyresse), A, 
i, 240. 

Dithionylethylenediamine and Di- 

thionyltrimethylenediamine 
(Miohaews and Graentz), A., 

i, 395. 

Di-o-tolylcarbamide, and di-jp-tolylcarb- 
amide, preparation of (Quenda), A., 
i, 144. 
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Ditolylenedisulphone (Genvpesse), A, 
i, 240 

Ditolylemc biaulpliide (Gen^ tes&e), 

A , i, 240 

Di-o tolylethylenedisulphone (Ti uegep 
and Pliznep), A , i, 224 
Ditolylimide (ScYBrnrH), A , i, 68 
Di p tolylmethenylamidine (Wheelep), 
A, i, 465 

« Di m-tolylpiperazme (Fpa:nc.lS), T , 
426, 427 

Di o tolylpropylenedisulphone(TROEGER 
and Ietzner), A , i, 224 
Di o-tolyltrimethylenedisulphone(TpoE 
gep ana Ietzner), A , n, 224 
Ditnazole (Rinman), A , i 444 
4-DivaleryIbenzykc cyanide, o c\ano 
(Lehmkl hl), A , i, 373 
Divalerylmesitylene (Weil), A, 
i, 474 

Bivancatic acid (Hesse), A , i, 256 
.Dividrvij composition and dyeing pro 
pei ties of (Perkin), T , 1137 , P , 
1897, 170 

Dixylophosphoxuc acid and its silver 
salt (Michaelis, Roihe and Uster), 
A, i, 152 

Dixylylcarbamides [Me 2 NH=1 4 2 
and 12 4] (Cazeneitv e and Mopeatj), 
A, i, 519 

Di-1 8 4-xylylic ethylemc ether 
(Schrader), A , i, 29 
Dodecane from Pennsylvanian petroleum, 
and the action of chloime on it 
(Mabepy), A , i, 450 
Dodecylene {toibutyhne) and iso til 
butylene (Kondakopp), A , i, 210 
Dolomite fiom Sweden, alteiation to 
seipentme (Sjo&rfn), A , u, 326 
Dolomitic marble tiom Maiyland (Buck), 
A, n, 325 

Douradinha, alkaloid fiom (Santesson), 
A , i, 386 

Dracoalban and its acetyl, tuammo, 
and tiimtio derivatives (DiLrEi ioh), 
A, i, 92 

Dracoresen (Decterich), A , i, 92 
DraooresinotaniLol and its silts and 
acetyl and potassium derivatives 
(Dieitrich), A , i, 92 
Dragon’s blood from Daemonorops dtato 9 
constituents of (Dieterich), A, 
i, 92 

Drainage water See Agiicultural 
Chemistiy 

Drying and filtering substances out of 
contact with an, apparatus for (Tas 
silly), A , 11, 170 

Dulcitol, boiling point of (Dyes), A, 
i, 237 

%so Dulcitol (? hamnose), cause of multi 
rotation of (Tajsret), A , i, 392 
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iso Dulcitol (ihannose), influence of, as a 
food, m health and m diabetes 
(Lindem ann and May), A, n, 112 
laiious h}drazones of (Alberda van 
Eken stein and Lobry de Bruyn) 
A, i, 141 

estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Romijn) A i, 466 
Dung See Agiicultural Chemisti-y 
Durene (1 2 4 5 tetramethylbenzene), 
preparation of (Meyer and WoHLEr) 
A , i, 55 

i»o Durene (1 3 4 5 teUamethylbenaetie) 
dmitio (MiBEn), A , i, 451 
c Durene See Prehnitene 
Durenecarboxylic acid, and its methjlic 
salt (Meyep and Wohlep), A , 
l, 55 

c Durencarboxylic acid its ethjlio salt 
and amide (Meyer and Molz), A , 
l, 476 

Durylic acid See \p Cumnuc acid 
Dust which fell m Austria Hungaij m 
Febiuaiy, 1896 (John), A , ii, 108 
Dyospyros lah, function of tannin in 
liuit of (GERBrR) A , u, 461 
Dyscrasite, alteiation pioduct of, from 
Bioken Hill, NSW (Pittman), A , 
u, 102 


E 


Earths fiom monazite sands (Schutzen 
bergep and Boldouard), A , n, 317 , 
(Urbain and Budi&ohorsky), A , 
u, 398 

Ecgonme, solubility of, m various media 
(de Coninck), A , i, 544 
Edingtomte from Sweden (Norden 
SKI OLD), A , U, 328 , (LlNDbTROM), 
A , u, 507 

Egg-albumin See albumin 
Eggs, piesence ot batteiia m new laid 
(NuTrALL and Thiekteldei ), A , 
n, 570 

Elasticity, adiabatic, of ether (Perman, 
Ramsay and Rose Innes), A , u, 250 
Elastin, decomposition of, by micio 
oigamsms (Zoja), A, n, 579 

ELi Cl ROCK EMI's TRY — 

Accumulators, internal xesistance of 
(Haagn), A , ii, 393 
theory of (Liebenoit), A , zi, 239, 
394 , (Elbs), A , n, 300, (Loeb), 
A , n, 239, 300 

Cells, internal resistance of (Haagn), 
A , u, 393 

Cell, standard cadmium (Jaeger and 
Wachsmuth), A , n, 86 
carbon | CuCl s j GuCl | carbon 
(Andreas), A, u, 535 

53 
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Electrochemistry :— 

Cell, with carbon and lead peroxide elec¬ 
trodes in sulphuric acid (Coehn), 
A., ii, 241. 

gas, containing coal-gas and air, 
hydrogen and oxygen or chlorine, 
chlorine and sulphurous anhydride 
(Andreas), A., ii, 535. 
Conductivity, increased, caused by 
chemical action of light (Gibson), 
A., ii, 437. 

of gases, nature of the (Wiedemann 
and Schmidt), A., ii, 636. 
of solid substances (Fbitsch), A., 
ii, 301. 

of carbon (Cellier), A., ii, 538. 
of aqueous solutions for large cur¬ 
rents of brief diration (Richards 
and Trowbridge), A., ii, 439. 
of solutions, connection of freezing 
point and (Crompton), T., 942; 

1897,110. 

of solutions, effect of Rontgen rays 
on the (Hemptinne), A., ii, 130. 
of solutions of organic acids and their 
chemical constitution (Szyszkow- 
ski), A., ii, 310. 

of aqueous solutions of alums 
(Jones and Mackay), A., ii, 396. 
of solutions of the cobalt bases 
(Werner and Miolati), A., 
ii, 100; (Petersen), A., ii, 302. 
of solutions of cupric chloride 
(Ley), A., ii, 251. 
of aqueous and alcoholic solutions 
of diethylammonium chloride 
(Walker and Hambly), T., 61; 
P., 1896, 246. 

of solutions of hydrochloric acid at 
low temperatures (Dorn and 
Yollmer), A., ii, 801. 
of solutions of jS-naphthol picrate 
and picric acid (Ktctriloit), A., 


u, 397. 

of solutions of nitramide (Battr), 
A., ii, 358. 

of solutions of nitrocarhaznide, 
nitro urethane, amidotetrazole, 

henzenesulphonitramine and their 
sodium salts (Bade), A., ii, 546. 
molecular, of solutions of rubidium 
and caesium chlorides (Bolt- 
wood), A., ii, 240. 
of sodium and potassium hydroxides, 
hydrochloric, nitric, Bulphuric, 
and oxalic acids in normal solu¬ 


tions (Loomis), A., ii, 301. 
of pure methylic alcohol (Car¬ 
rara), A., ii, 473. 
of solutions of salts and acids in 
methylic alcohol (Zelinsky and 
Krapiwin), A., ii, 5. 


Electrochemistry 

Conductivity of solutions of salts in 
methylic, ethylic, amylie alcohols,. 
acetone,acetic acid,ether,water,and 
glycerol (Cattaneo), A., ii, 537. 
of solutions of water in formic acid 
(NovjLk), A., ii, 536. 
of solutions of water in formic, 
acetic, and trichloracetic acids 
(Whetham), A., ii, 545. 

See also Electrical Resistance. 

Current, distribution of, among the 
ions in a solution (v. Stacked- 
berg), A., ii, 471. 

Dielectric constant, connection of 
molecular volume and (Tratjbe), 
A., ii, 85. 

dissociating power, and molecular 
association (Crompton), T., 943; 
P., 1897,110. 

and dissociating powers of liquids 
(Whetham), A., ii, 545. 
of ice and alcohol at low tempera¬ 
tures (Dewar and Fleming), A., 
ii, 475. 

of aqueous solutions of potassium 
chloride, hydrochloric acid, copper 
sulphate, and mannitoboric acid 
(Smale), A., ii, 357. 
of toluene, ether, acetone, amylie 
and ethylic alcohols at low tem¬ 
peratures (Abegg), A., ii, 240. 
methods of measuring the (DrtjdeO, 
A., ii, 438. 

Electric discharge, silent, action on 
mixtures of benzene or carbon 
bisulphide with argon or helium 
(Berthelot), A., n, 209. 
silent, action of the, on pure chlorine 
(Shenstone), T., 486; P.,1897,2. 

silent, chemical synthesis by aid of the 
(Losanitsoh and JovrrsoHmoH), 
A., i, 179. 

silent, influence of, on the absorption 
of nitrogen by benzene, carbon 
bisulphide, and thiophen, and of 
argon by benzene (Berthelot), 
A., l, 330. 

Electric. See also Electrical and Elec¬ 
trolytic. 

Electrical convection of dissolved col¬ 
loids (Picton and Linder), T., 568. 

Electrical furnace for heating glass 
apparatus (Shenstone), T., 478; 
P., 1897, 3. 

Electrical oscillations, anomalous ab¬ 
sorption and dispersion of, con¬ 
nection of chemical constitution 
and (Drude), A., ii, 803, 438, 
537. 

chemical action of (be Hemptinne), 
A., ii 308, 478. 
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Electrochemistry :— . 

Electrical resistance of bismuth at | 
low tempeiatures (Dewar and 
Fleming), A., ii, 240. 
of bismuth, zinc, iron, and nickel at 
low temperatures and m magnetic 
fields (Dewae and Fleming), A., 
ii, 474. 

of mercury at low temperatures 
(Dewae and Fleming), A., 
ii, 239. 

Electrical. See also Electric and Elec¬ 
trolytic. 

Electrochemical equivalents of silver, 
mercury, and cadmium (Harbin), 
A., ii, 483. 

Electrodes mercury dropping, be¬ 
haviour of (Taylor), A., n, 131. 
peroxide (To wee), A.,ii,4; (Smith), 
A., ii, 5. 

Electroysis, resistance of electrolytes 
undergoing (Haagn), A., ii, 393. 
use of porous carbon cylmdeis in 
(Lob), A., ii, 536. 
of water (Sokolouf), A., ii, 200. 
of water exposed to the atmosphere 
(Rayleigh), T., 181; P., 1897, 
17 • 

of aqueous solutions, electromotive 
force required for the (Hbrnst), 
A., ii, 394. 

of solutions containing two metals 
(Nernst) A., ii, 366. 
of solutions of acetates (Elbs ; Lob), 
A., ii, 300. 

of copper sulphate solutions 
(Forester and Seidel), A., 
ii, 241; (Majorana), A., ii, 560. 
of ferrous ammonium chloride solu¬ 
tions (Hicks and O’Shea), A., 
ii, 374. 

of solutions of potassium carbonate 
(Constam and Hansen), A., 
ii, 550. 

of solution of pyridine (Pincussohn), 
A., l, 542. 

of solutions of pyridine and quino¬ 
line derivatives (Ahrens), A., 
l, 368. 

Electrolytic behaviour of solutions 
in methylic alcohol (Carrara), A., 
ii, 200. 

Electrolytic cells for laboratory experi¬ 
ments (Fuchs), A., ii, 535. 

Electrolytic conductivity, measure¬ 
ment of, with constant currents 
(Malmstrom), A., ii, 302. 
of dimethylvioluric acid and iso- 
nitrosodiketohydrindene (Mag- 
nanini), A., ii, 14. 
of solutions of ferric chloride (Good* 
win). A., ii, 16. 


Electrochemistry 

Electrolytic conductivity of hypo- 
nitrous acid( H antzsch and Kauf- 
mann), A., ii, 26. 

of solutions of sodium borates and 
polyvalent alcohols (Kahlenberg 
and Schreiner), A., n, 31. 

Electrolytic dissociation (Crompton), 
T., 941 ; P., 1897, 110. 
at 0° (Wildermann), A., ii, 11. 
and optical activity (Crompton), T., 
946; P., 1897, 111. 
and heats of neutralisation of acids 
and bases (Crompton), T., 951; 
P., 1897, 111. 

connection of, with the degree of 
polymeiisation of the solvent 
(Dutoit and Aston), A., ii, 546. 
influence of, on solubility (Fock), 
A., ii, 481. 

in acetone solution (Carrara), A., 
ii, 471. 

of acids, influence of temperature on 
the (Euler), A., ii, 88. 
of acid salts (Smith), A., ii, 5. 
of water dissolved in methylic 
alcohol (Carrara), A., ii, 473. 
coefficient, vaiiation of, with the 
temperature (Milner), A., ii, 442; 
(Baur), A., ii, 546. 

Electrolytic operations, membranes 
for (Ochs), A., ii, 243. 

Electrolytic preparation of thallium 
(Foerster), A., ii, 553. 

Electrolytic solution and deposition of 
carbon (Coehn), A., ii, 241. 

Electromotive force developed by 
compressing silver salts between 
silver and platinum (Myers and 
Braun), A., ii, 547. 
and partition equilibrium (Luther), 
A., ii, 240; (Buchbrer), A., 
ii, 358. 

required for the separation of differ¬ 
ent ions from aqueous solution 
(Nernst), A., ii, 395. 
required to decompose dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid (Richarz), A., ii, 549. 
of cells in which insoluble mercury 
compounds are formed 
(Bugarszky), A., ii, 307. 
of the combination Na j HC1 I Pt 
(Dorn and Vollmbr), A., ii, 301. 

Galvanic elements. See Cells. 

Photo-electric phenomena and photo- 
giaphic processes (Luggin), A., 
ii, 470. 

Polarisation, capacity of (Gordon), 
A., ii, 357. 

Potential difference between metals 
and electrolytes (Taylor), A., 
ii, 131; (Weederurg), A.,ii, 200. 

53—2 
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Electrochemistry I 

Potential difference between solutions ! 
(Lot£n), A., ii, 4. 

due to gravitational action in a 
galvanic cell (Gore), A., ii, 438, 
Thermo-electric properties of tin, 
lead, bismuth and mercury near 
their melting points (Burnie), A., 
ii, 439. 

Voltaic cell See Cell. 

Electrum from Mexico (Landers), A., 
ii, 559. 

Elements discovered drning the past 
quaiter of a century (Winkler;, A., 
ii, 138. 

atomic motion and genesis of the 
(Flawitzky), A., ii, 93. 
regularities in the atomic weights of 
the (Delauny), A., ii, 93. 
relations between the atomic weights 
of the (Rydberg; Lorenz), A., 
ii, 399. 

metallic, connection between the 
equivalent weights and the specific 
refractions of the (Gladstone), A., 
ii, 237. 

gaseous, specific heat of the (Berthe- 
lot), A., ii, 200. 

connection between the heats of fusion, 
densities, and melting points of the 
(Crompton), T., 932; P., 1897, 
110 . 

classification of the (Boi laudran ), 
A., ii, 205. 

Elementary analysis. See Analysis. 
Eliasite, spectrum of gas from (Lock- 
yeb). A., ii, 298. 

Ellagic acid, occurrence of, in various 
tanning materials, and dyeing pro¬ 
perties of (Perkin), T., 1137; P., 
1897, 170. 

Ellagitannic add, occurrence of, in 
varions tanning materials (Perkin), 
T., 1187. 

Emery, relation to bauxite, and origin 
(Libbrich), A., ii, 104. 

Emetine, the amount of, in ipecacuanha 
from different sources (Paul and 
Cownley), A., ii, 279. 
constitution of, and the action of 
potassium permanganate on (Kunz 
Krause), A., i, 498. 
detection of (Jaworowski), A., 
ii, 610. 

Emulsin, action of, on monobutyrin 
(Teller), A., ii, 274. 

Enamels containing boric acid, pro- 
1 eities of (Grenet), A., ii, 141. 
Enantiomorphism (Pope and Kipping), 
P., 1896, 249. 

of optically active crystals (Pope and 
Kipping), P., 1896 249 


Energy, molecular and Entropy, mole¬ 
cular of substances in corresponding 
states (Barker), A., ii, 17. 

Enstatite, alteration to talc (Smyth), 
A., ii, 106. 

Enzyme, light producing, in animals 
and plants (Dubois), A., ii, 112. 
fat-splitting, in blood (Hanriot), A., 
ii, 149. 

of barley which dissolves cell walls 
(Reinitzer), A., ii, 382. 

Enzyme-action, influence of certain sub¬ 
stances on (Morris), A., ii, 184. 

Enzymes, action of, on starches 
(Stone), A., ii, 462. 
the detection of (Beyerinok), A , 
ii, 183. 

Enzymes. See also :— 

Diastase. 

Emulsin. 

Glucase. 

Granulase. 

Laccase. 

Lipase. 

Luciferase. 

Maltose. 

Oenoxydase. 

Oxydases. 

Pancreatin. 

Ptyalin. 

Takadiastase. 

Tyrosinase. 

Zymase. 

Epichlorhydrin, action of, on trimethyl- 
amine and od pyridine (Hartmann), 
A., i, 316. 

Epidote from the Austrian Alps (Wein- 
schenk), A., ii, 106. 
from Sardinia (Lovisato), A., ii, 414. 
constitution of (Clarke), A., ii, 51. 
artificial (Doelter), A., ii, 329. 
fusion products of (Doelter), A., 
ii, 329. 

Epsomite, spectroscopic analysis of 
(Hartley and Ramage), T., 550; F., 
1897, 47. 

Equilibria attained in the reactions of 
gaseous hydrogeu chloride and copi>er 
or lead sulphates (Colson), A.,ii, 212. 

Equilibrium between metallic mixtures 
and solutions of electrolytes 
(Nernst), A., ii, 366. 
between solid and liquid solutions 
(Fook), ii, 480. 

between hydrogen, iodine, and hydr- 
iodic acid (Bodekstein), A., ii, 252. 
between picric acid, j8-naphthol, and 
/5-naphthol picrate in aqueous solu¬ 
tion (Kurilofp), A,, ii, 397. 
between silver amalgam and solutions 
of mercurous and silver nitrates 
(Ogg), A., ii, 366. 
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Equilibrium between sodium sulphate, 
sulphuric acid, sodium chloride, and 
gaseous hydrogen chloiide (Colson), 
A., ii, 211. 

in aqueous solutions of chlorine, hydro¬ 
chloric, and hypocblorous acids 
(Jakowkin), A., ii, 246. 
in systems of three substances with 
two liquid phases (Suhreine- 
makers), A., ii, 483. 
in systems containing hydrated salts 
and water (^Ieyerhoffer), A., 
ii, 442. 

in the system ; water, sodium chloride, 
ethylene cyanide (Schreine- 
makers), A., ii, 483. 
false, in the formation and dissociation 
of hydrogen selenide (Pelabon), A., 
ii, 251. 

labile, of salt solutions (Blumke), A., 
ii, 14. 

metastable and labile (Ostwald), A., 
ii, 309. 

Equilibrium of partition and electro¬ 
motive force (Luther), A., ii, 240 ; 
(Bucherer), A.,ii, 358. 
of chlorine dissolved in water and 
carbon tetrachloride (Jakowkin), 
A.,ii, 246. 

of nitric acid dissolved in ether and 
water or aqueons solutions of ni¬ 
trates (Tanket), A., ii, 255. 
of phosphoric acid between ether and 
water (Berthelot and AndrR), A., 
ii, 10. 

of triphenylrosaniline between benzene 
andacetie acid(TAMMANN), A.,ii,365. 

Eqnilibrium, Chemical. See Affinity, 
Chemical. 

Eqnisetacese. See Agricultural Chem¬ 
istry. 

Equivalents of the metallic elements, 
connection between the specific re¬ 
fractions and the (Gladstone), A., 
ii, 237. 

of acids and bases, thermochemical 
methodof determiniug(BERTHELOT), 
A., ii, 201. 

Erbium, separation of, from monazite 
(DuosasrAf’n), A., ii, 38. 

Erythritol, action of acidified potassium 
permanganate on (Perdrzx), A., i, 178. 

Erythrodextrin, and itsiodine compound, 
precipitation of, by certain salts 
(Young), A., i, 235, 236. 

Erythropbleic acid (Harnaok), A., 
i, 176. 

Erythrophleine and its salts, properties 
of (Harnack), A., i, 176. 

Erythroresinotannol, properties and 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives of (Hil¬ 
debrand), A., i, 228. 


Eserine (physostigmeriae), action of 
nitric acid on (Silva), A., i, 583. 
Essences, estimation of alcohol in, 
(Hefelmann), A., ii, 605. 

Estragole ( p-oicthojcgallylbcnzetie), from 
basil oil (Dupont and Gueulain), 
A., i, 429. 

from bitter fennel oil (Tardy), A., 
i, 578. 

Ethaldehyde. See Acetaldehyde. 
Ethane, preparation of (Sabatier and 
Senderens), A., i, 545. 
preparation of pure; critical data 
of, and of mixtuies with acetylene 
(Kuenen), A., ii, 544. 

Ethane, hem chlor- (Brocket), A., i, 4. 
action of magnesinin nitride on 
(Snape), T., 527 ; P., 1897, 50. 
nitro-, electrolytic conductivity of salts 
dissolved in (Dutoit and Aston), 
A., ii, 547. 

rffnitro-, fiom the action of nitric acid 
on ethyl isobutyl ketone (Fileti and 
Ponzio), A., i, 817- 

Ethanolamine. See Ethylic alcohol, 
amino-. 

Ethazonic acid (Schultzs), A., i, 40. 
Ethenyldianthranilic acid and its anhy¬ 
dride ( Kowalski and Niementowski), 
A., i, 416. 

E theny 1-di- m -homoanthranilic acid 
anhydride, amide of, and a compound 
obtained from, by boiling with caustic 
soda, and its phenylhydrazone (Kow¬ 
alski and ISTieuentowski), A., 
i, 416. 

Ether, C 6 H 10 O 3 , from glycerol and phos¬ 
phoric acid, the action of bromine 
on it, and its compound with 
mercuric chloride (Stoehr), A., 

i, 262. 

C 5 H B *OEt, from alcoholic potash and 
B-dimethyltrimethylenic dibromide 
(Ipatieff), A., i, 233. 

Ether. See Ethylic Ether. 

Ethereal oils. See Oils. 

Ethereal salts, formation of, in green 
malt (Lindner), A., ii, 459. 
physiological action of (Vogel), A., 

ii, 419. 

Ethereal sulphates of urine, action uf 
drugs on (Mosse), A., ii, 379. 
Etherification ('VVegscheider), A., 

i, 55. 

direct, velocity of (Donnan), A., 

ii, 15. 

Ethers. See:— 

Acetobenzimidoethylic ether. 
Acetobenzimidomethylic ether. 
Acetophenone o-diethylic ether, 
wo-Acetophenone ethylic ether. 

AUylic ether. 
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Ethers. See 
Anethoil. 

Anisoil. 

Anisyldihydroresorcinol. 

Apigenin diethylic ether. 

Apigenin dimethylic ether. 
Benzeneazophenetoil. 

Beazimidoethylic ether. 
Benzimidomethylic ether. 
Benzophenone o-diethylic ether. 
Benzophenone o-dimethylic ether. 
Benzoylbenzimidoethylic ether. 
Benzoylmethyl *a- and p- tolylic 
ethers. 

Benzoylpyrogallol dimethylic ether. 
Benzoylpyrogallol trimethylic ether. 
Benzylic ethylic ether. 
p-Butenylanisoil. 

Camphoroxime ethers. 

Chrysin monomethylic ether. 
^-CnmenozyacetaL 
a-Diethoxyquinoneoxime ethylic 
ether. 

Diethylic methylenic ether. 
Dihydroxyphenylic ether. 
Dimethosyilavone. 
Dimethoxyquinonedimethylhemi- 
acetal. 

Diphenyldisulphonediethylenic ether. 
Di-1:3 :4-xylylic ethylenic ether. 
Estragole. 

4-Ethoxy-2:5-dimethylbenzylic 
methylic ether. 

Ethylic bromallylic ether. 

Ethylic isobutylic ether. 

Ethylic ether. 

Ethylic heptylic ether. 

Ethylic propylic ether. 
Ethylphenoxyacetal. 
Ethylpyriphlorone diethylic ether. 
iso-Eugenol. 

Euxanthone diethylic ether. 
Hydroxylaminotrihydroxybutane 
methylic ether. 
Hydroxymethoxyflavone. 
HydroxymethoxystyTene. 

Luteolin triethylic ether. 

4-Methoxy-2 :5-dimethylbenzylic, 
ethylic, and methylic ethers. 
wi-Methoxyflavone. 

Methoxy hydroxy- jS-phenylconraarin. 
Methoxytolnene. 

Methyl chavicol. 

Methylene catechol ether. 

Methylene diethoxide. 

Methylic allylic ether. 

Methylic ether. 

Naphthol ethyl ethers. 
Naphthoxyacetals. 

JB-Naphthylic p-tolylic ether. 

Orcinol methylic ether. 

Orcinoloxime methylic ether. 


Ethers. See■ 
p-Oxalamidoanisoil. 
p-Oxalamidophenetoil. 
Oxaldi-p-diaraido dianis oiL 
p-iso-Pentenylanisoil. 

PeonoL 

p-Phenetidine. 

p-Phenetidinoanisyldihydroresorcinol. 

Phenetoil. 

Phenetolazophenol. 

Phenolphthalein dimethylic ether. 
Phenylamylic oxide. 

Phenylbenzoin ethylic ether. 
Phenyldihydroresorcinol benzylic 
ether. 

Phenyldihydroresorcylic acid, ethylic 
and methylic salts of, ethylic and 
methylic ethers. 

Phenyldihydxoresorcylonitrile methylic 
ether. 

Phenylic ether, 

Phenylic 1:8s 4-xylylic ethylenic 
ether. 

Phenylmethyldihvdroresorcylonitrile, 
methylic ether/ 

Phenylsnlphone-ethylic alcohol, 
ethylic ether. 

Phenylsulphone-ethylic alcohol, nitro-, 
methylic ether. 

Phloroglucinol diethylic and tri¬ 
ethylic ethers. 

Pyrogallol dimethylic and trimethylic 
ethers. 

Kesorcinol diethylic and dimethylic 
ethers. 

Bhamnazin methylic ether. 
iso-Safrole. 

Tetranisoilethylene. 

Tetraphenetoilethane. 

Tetraphenetoilethylene. 

Thebenol methylic ether. 
p-Tolylic ethylic ether. 
p-Tolyloxyacetal. 

Trimethylresoreinol dimethylic ether. 

Yeratrole. 

o-Xylenoxyacetal. 

1:3:4-Xylenoxyethylic ether. 
a-m-Xylylic ethylic ether. 

1:3:4-Xylylic methylic ethylenic 
ether. 

Ethoxide, aluminium (Hilltbii and 
Cbookee), A., i, 235. 
a-Ethoxyacrylic acid and its ethylic salt 
(Claisen), A., i, 188. 
jS-Ethozyamenylbenzene, a-o-dicyan- 
(Lehmkuhl), A., i, 373. 
a-Ethoxyaraehidic acid and its ethylic 
salt (Baczewski), A., i, 11. 
Ethoxyazobenzenedisnlphonic acid, pre¬ 
paration of (Paul), A., i, 182. 
m-Ethozybenzoic acid, ethylic salt 
(Fbitsoh), A., i, 588. 
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JT-Ethoxybenzoic acid (anisic acid), 
dini tro-, and its sodium and ethylic 
salts, coloured compounds obtained by- 
action of alcoholic sodium othoxide on 
( J ackson and Ittner), A., i, 332. 
333. 

5-Ethoxy£nchlorometliylphthalide 
(Fritsoh), A., i, 569. 

4-Ethoxy-2:5-dimethylbenzylic methylic 
ether, 3:6-cfabrom- (Auwers and 
Baum), A., i, 34. 

«3-Ethoxy-l j 5-diphenyltriazole, m-nitro- 
and p-nitro- (Young and Annable), 
T., 210 ; P., 1896, 246. 

£-Ethoxyhexenylbenzene, o-a-dzcyano- 
(Lehmkuhl), a., i, 373. 

Ethoxymethyleneacetoacetic acid, 
ethylic salt phenylbydrazide of 
(Claisen), A., i, 440. 
action of potassium acetate and 
alcohol, and of ethylic sodioaceto- 
acetate on (Claisen), A., i, 593, 
594. 

methylic salt, and the action of water 
and of copper acetate on (Claisen), 
A., i, 592. 

-Ethoxymethyleneacetylacetone, action 
of ammonia and of sodioacetylacetone 
on (Claisen), A., i, 595. 

jBthoxymethylenemalonic acid, ethylic 
salt, and the action of ammonia 
hydroxylamine and ethylic sodio- 
malonato on (Claisen and Hasse), 
A., i, 596. 

Ethoxy-7-methylpurine, 2-chloro-*-oxy- 
(Fischer), A., i, 642. 

&: 7-Ethoxy methylpurine, 2:6-dichlor- 
(Fi&cher), A., i, 642. 

8:9-Ethoxymethylpurine, 2 :6-dichlor- 
(Fisoher), A., i, 642. 

-2-Ethoxynaphthalene, crystallography 
of derivatives of (Davis), P., 1896, 
233. 

dabrorn-, fibroin-, 3': 1-bromamino-, 
3': 1-biomonitro- (Davis), P., 1896, 
232. 

y-Ethoxyphenylchlorophosphine, prepa¬ 
ration of (Miohaelis and Kai-zen- 
stein), A., i, 52. 

4- Ethoxy-2-phenyl- ;«,-diazine aud its 
salts (Ruhemann and Hemmy), A., 
i, 635. 

4:2-Ethoxyphenyl-m-diazinecarboxylic 
acid, and its metallic and ethylic salts 
(Ruhemann and Hemmy), A , i, 489. 

5- Ethoxy-l-phenyl-3-methylpyr azole, 
methiodide of (Knorr), A., i, 109. 

i^Ethoxyphenylphthalimide, o-brom-, 
(Piutti), A., i, 412. 

3-Ethoxy-l-phenyl-5-styryltriazole 
(Young and Annable), T., 216; P., 
1896, 246. 


^-Ethoxyphenylsuccinamic acid, 
o-brom-,. and its silver salt (Piutti), 
A., i, 418. 

^Ethoxyphenylraccinimide, o-brom-, 
(Piutti), A., i, 412. 
3-Ethoxy-l-phenyl-5-m-tolyltriazole 
(Young and Annable), T., 214 ,• P., 
1896, 246. 

3-Ethoxy-l-phenyltriazole (Young), T., 
314 ; P., 1897, 53 

3-Ethoxy-l-phenyltriazole-5-carboxylic 
acid, ethylic salt of, and amide 
(Young), T., 312; P., 1897, 53. 
5-Ethoxyphthalide (Fritsch), A., 
i, 569. 

5-Ethoxyphthalidecarboxylic acid, and 
its methylic salt (Fritsch), A., 
i, 569. 

l'-Ethoxy-S'-wopropyl&oqtninoline 
(Lehmkuhl), A., i, 373. 
Ethylacetoxime, periodide of, and hydio- 
lysis of (Dunstan and Goulding), 
T., 579. 

a-Ethyl-/8-ace tylpropionic acid (Spr ank- 
ling), T., 1161. 

j8-Ethylacetylsuecinic acid, ethylic salt 
(Sprankling), T., 1160; P., 1897, 
173. 

o-Ethyladipic acid (hexanedicarboxylic 
acid) (Lean and Lees), T., 1067; 
P., 1897, 161. 

and its oxidation, and the action of 
acetic chloride onit(MoNTEMARTiNi), 
A., i, 21. 

Ethylallylcarbinol. See Hexenylic 
alcohols. 

Ethylamine, action of potassium on 
(Titherley), T., 463; P., 1897, 
45. 

action of ethylic oxalacetate on 
(Wislicenus and Beckh), A., 
i, 398. 

Ethylamine, ohchlor-, action of ethyl- 
amino on (Lippmann aud Regens- 
i>orfer), A., i, 586. 
2-Ethylamino-4-methyl-6-dimethyl- 
penthiazoline (N’-ethylhexyhne^-thio- 
atrbamidc) and its salts (Kahan), A., 
i, 495. 

Ethylaminothiotriazole (Freund and 
Schwarz), A., i, 125. 

Ethylammonium hydrosulphide, dis¬ 
sociation, pressure, and heat of dis¬ 
sociation of (Walker and Lumsden), 
T., 433 ; P., 1897, 48. 
Ethylanilinophenyldihydroresorcinol 
(Vorlander and Brig), A., 1,275- 
Ethylapophyllenic acid, diethylic salt 
of (Rint), A., i, 486. 
o-Ethylbenzamide (Giebe), A., i, 62. 
Ethylbenzene, absorption spectrum of 
(Pauer), A., ii, 393. 
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Ethylbenzene, dzchlor-, fr’j'chlor-, tctra- 
chlor-, pentachlox-j «-chloro-a«-d/- 
brom-, «-*2zchloro-a«-dibrom-, auu-tn- 
chloro-aw-ifobromo- and ^/ttahloro- 
nitro- (Biltz), A., i, 574. 

Ethylbenzhydroximebutyric acid and 
the action of hydiochloric acid on it 
(Webner and Falck), A., i, 10. 

o-Ethylbenzoic acid and its salts, 
amide, and chloride (Giebe), A., 
i, 62. 

oaleram salt, water of crystallisation 
of (Salzer), A., i, 190. 

o-Ethylbenzoic acid, 4-amino- and 
5-amino- (Giebe), A., i, 62. 

4-nitro-, and 5-nitro-, and their ethylic 
salts (Giebe), A., i, 62. 

o-Ethylbenzo-nitrile and -nreide 
(Giebe), A , i, 62. 

Ethylbenzoylcarboxylic acid, o-dzehloro- 
nitro-, behaviour of, towards acetic 
chloride (Zincke), A., i, 354. 

&is-o-Ethylbenzoylhydrazine, 4-nitro- 
(Giebe), A., i, 62. 

Ethylbetaine (i triethylglycodne ) and its 
aurochloride and platinochloride 
(STOEBMERand Prall), A., i, 458. 

a-Ethylbutane-acta^ tricarboxylic arid 
{hcxanetricarboxyl ic acid ) and its 
ethylic salt (Lean and Lees), T., 1065, 
1066; P., 1897, 161 ; (Monte- 

martini), A., i, 21. 

Ethyb'sobutyhr? chloracetal and Ethyl- 
sec-butyhr*chloracetal (Pergami), A., 
i, 177. 

Ethylfsobutyl ketone, dznitro- (valeryl- 
dimtroe&hanc), (Fileti and Ponzio), 
A., 317. 

dinitro- (iso-butyryldinitrocthanc) 
(Fileti and Ponzio), A., i, 317; 
(Ponzio), A., i, 551. 
zsonitroso-, and action of hydroxyl- 
amine, |»henylhydrazme, and of 
amylic nitrite on (Ponzio), A., 
i, 551, 552. 

Ethylbutyltoluidine, iriuitro- (Baur), 
A., i, 216. 

Ethylchlorophosphine, action of sul¬ 
phurous anhydride on (Michaelis 
and Becker), A., i, 391. 

Ethylcholine hydrochloride, and platino¬ 
chloride (Stoermer and Prall), A., 
i, 458. 

a- and j8-l-Ethylcincholeuponic acids, 
properties of (Koenigs), A., i, 498. 

^7-Ethylcoumarone (Stoebmer and 
Schboedeb), A., i, 527. 

Ethyl deoxybenzoin, action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on (Sud borough), T., 
218 ; P., 1897, 20. 

Ethyldibenzoin, a correction (Japj*), T., 
297 *, P., 1897, 48. 


Ethyldiethylidenediamine, and the 
action of acids on it (Lippmann and 
Regensdorfer), A., i. 586. 

Ethylene, fiom action of heat on hexane 
(Haber and Samoylowioz), A., 
i, 308. 

critical data of, determined by the law 
of corresponding states (Amagat), 
A., ii, 364. 

action of dark electric discharge on 
(Losanitsch and Jovitschitsce), 
A., i, 179. 

action of nickel and other metals on 
(Sabatier and Senderens), A., 
i, 305, 545. 

estimation of, in the presence of benz¬ 
ene vapour (Haber and Oechel- 
hauser), A., ii, 128. 

Ethylene, chbrom- (symmetrical) from 
acetylene and bromacetylene (Gray),. 
T., 1027 ; P., 1897, 140. 
a-dibrom-, from vinylic tribromide 
(Gray), T., 1025; P., 1897, 

140. 

tetrio&o-, and its behaviour with 
chlorine and bromine (Biltz and 
"Werner), A., i, 389. 
in-iodonitro- (Biltz and Werner), A., 
i, 390. 

Ethylene chlorhydrin, action of ammonia 
on (Knorr), A., i, 313. 

Ethyleneaniline, ^-rfinitroso-, and its 
hydrochloride (Francis), T., 423; 

, 1897, t , 

I Ethylenediamine, action of thionyl 
1 chloride, of thionylaniline, of sul- 

1 phurous anhydride, and of benz- 

aldebyde and sulphurous acid on 
(Michaelis and Graentz), A., 

i, 395. 

hydrochloride, electrolytic conductivity 
of methyl alcoholic solutions of 
(Zelinsky and Kramwin), A., 

ii, 5. 

1 Ethylenedi-o-henzoicsulphinide, pre- 
i paxation of (Eckenboth and Eoebp- 
pen), A., i, 479. 

Ethylenedihenzylidenediphenylene- 
I ^-tetramine and its hydrochloride 

, (Francis), T , 424. 

Ethylenedibenzylidenedi-o-tolylene- 
, jP-tetramine and its hydrochloride 

I (Francis), T., 426. 

Ethylene-aa-dicarboxylic acid {methyl- 
enemalonic acid ), amino-, ethylic salt 
I (Claisen and Hasse), A., i, 596. 

Ethylen ediphenylene-^tetramine and 
its hydrochloride (Francis), T., 423 ; 
P., 1897, 63. 

Ethylenedisalicylidenediphenylene- 
jT-tetramiue and its hydrochloride 

I (Francis), T., 424. 
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Ethylenedi-o-tolylene-p-tetramine and 
its hydrochloride (Francis), T., 4*25 ; 
P., 1897, 64. 

Ethylenedi-?Ji-tolylene-p-tetr amine 
(Francis), T., 427 ; P., 1897, 64. 

Ethylenetetracarboxylic acid, ethylic 
salt (Bischoff), A. i, 267 (Curpiss), 
A., i, 556. 

Ethylenethionamic acid, internal anhy¬ 
dride of, and the action of aldehydes 
on it (Miohaelis and Graentz), A., 
i, 395. 

Ethylene-o-tolnidine, its dinitrosamine 
and p-dinitroso-derivative (Francis), 
T., 425 ; P., 1897, 64. 

Ethylene-m-tolnidine, preparation of, 
and its hydrochloiide and (liniti os- 
amine (Francis), T., 426, 427 ; P., 
1897, 64. 

Ethylene-p-toluidine dinitrosamine 
(Francis), T., 428 ; P., 1897, 64. 

Ethylenic bromide, minimum freezing 
point of mixtures of, with paraldehyde 
and phenol (Patern6 and Ampola), 
A., ii, 477. 

cyanide. See Succinonitrile. 

Ethylenic glycol, influence of, on the 
rate of formation of carbamide 
(Walker and Kay), T., 506 ; P. 
1897, 76. 

action of acidified potassium p er - 
manganate on (Perdrix), A., 
i, 178. 

Ethylenic oxide, action of ammonia on 
(Knorr), A., i, 313. 

Ethylethenylphenyleneamidine, refrac¬ 
tive power and dispersion of (Bruhl), 
A., u, 297. 

Ethylfnmaramic acid, hydrolysis of, 
and proof of its being a malic deri¬ 
vative (Piutti and Giustiniani), 
A., i, 24. 

6 -Ethylglutaric acid (pentancdiearb - 
oxylic ((rid), (Emery), A., i, 326. 

Ethylglycollimide, action of water on 
(E8CHWRILEE), A., i, 399. 

^-Ethylcycfohexanone, (<cthylkctoh&m - 

mithylenc) semicarbazone of (Zelin¬ 
sky), A., i, 462. 

/i-Ethylhexylene-^-thiocarbamide. See 
Ethylaminomethyldimethylpenthi- 
azoline. 

jB-Ethylhydroxylamine, action of, hydro¬ 
chloric acid on (Kjellin), A., 
i, 614. 

Ethylic alcohol, refractive powers of 
mixtures of carbon bisulphide, 
a-bromonaphthalene or cinnamalde- 
hyde with (Zecciiini), A., ii, 470. 
dielectric constant of, at low tempera¬ 
tures (Abegg), A., ii, 240; (Dewar 
and Fleming), A., ii, 475. 


Ethylic alcohol, electrolytic conductivity 
of solutions of salts in (Cajltaneo), 
A., ii, 587. 

fieezing points of aqueous solutions of 
(Raoult), A., ii, 362. 
fieezing points of solutions of mixtures 
of carbamide with (Wildeemann), 
T., 752 ; P., 1897, 119. 
aqueous, action of aluminium amalgam 
on (Konowaloff), A., ii, 374. 
influence of, on the rate of formation 
of carbamide (Walker and Ray), 
T., 506 ; P., 1897, 76. 
influence of, on absorption fiom the 
intestine (Scangoni ; Farn- 
steiner), A., ii, 111. 
detection of (Merck), A., ii, 164. 
estimation of (Droop and Richmond), 
A., ii, 193. 

estimation of, by means of the ebullio- 
scope (Freyer), A., ii, 164. 
estimation of, in essences (Hefel- 
mann), A., ii, 605. 
estimation of acetaldehyde in (Paul), 
A., ii, 235. 

estimation of ethylic acetate in 
(Kuriloff), A., ii, 352. 

Ethylic alcohol, amino- ( kydroxycthyl - 
amine , 1:2 -cthanolamine), mole¬ 
cular dispersion of ( Knorr), A., 
i, 456. 

and its auroehloride, picrate, and 
picrolonate (Knorr), A., i, 313, 
314. 

Ethylic bromallylie ether, and action of 
bromine and of potash on (Les- 
pieau), A., i, 209. 

bromide, heat of evaporation of 
(Marshall), A., ii, 244. 
wobtitylic ether, and the action of 
primary wobutylic alcohol on it 
(Pergami), A., i, 177. 
orthocarbonate, molecular refraction 
of the (Bruhl), A., ii, 198. 
ag-dithiocarbonate, velocity of forma¬ 
tion of the alkali salts of (Mono), 
A., ii, 16. 

Ethylic ether, theory of preparation of, 
from alcohol and sulphuric acid 
(Prunier), A., i, 504. 
molecular refraction of (Bruhl), A., 
ii, 198. 

dielectric constant of, at low tempera¬ 
tures (Abegg), A., ii, 240. 
electrolytic conductivity of solutions 
of salts in (Cattaneo), A., ii, 537. 
critical data of, determined by the 
law of correspondingstates( Amagat), 
A., ii, 364. 

viscosity of mixtures of chloroform with 
(Thorpe and Rodger), T., 370; 
P., 1897, 50. 
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Ethylic ether, surface tensions of mix¬ 
tures of benzene, ethylic iodide, 
and carbon bisulphide with (Line- 
barger), A., ii, 247. 
adiabatic relations of (Perman, Ram¬ 
say and Rose-Innes), A., 
ii, 249. 

presence of sulphonie derivatives in 
(Prunier), A., i, 504. 
action of phosphonium iodide on 
(Fireman), A., i, 395. 
action of nitrogen chloride on (Hents- 
chel), a., ii, 404. 

osmotic pressure of, in nerve cells 
(Deeses), A., ii, 14. 
estimation of aldehyde in (Francis), 
A., ii, 526. 

Ethylic ether, fe£rachlor-, action of 
methylethylcarbinol, trimethylcar- 
binol, isopropylic alcohol and 
primary wobutylic alcohol on (Per- 
gami), A., i, 177. 

imino-, refractive power and dispersion 
of, (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

Ethylic heptylic ether (Welt), A., 
i, 452. 

Ethylic iodide, heat of evaporation of 
(Marshall), A., ii, 244. 
surface tensions of mixtures of ether 
with (Linebarger), A., ii, 247. 
action of lead phosphite on (Michaelis 
and Becker), A., i, 391. 
action of mercurous nitrite on (Ray), 
P., 1896, 218. 

Ethylic mercaptan, action of hydrogen 

S ochloride on (Hofmann and 
, A., i, 310. 

propylic ether, imino-, refractive power 
and dispersion of (Bruhl), A., 
ii, 297. 

sulphide, refractive power and dis¬ 
persion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 
Ethylidenanilines, nitroso- (Eibner), 
A., i, 142. 

Ethylideneadipic acid ( hexylenedicarb - 
oxylic wnd) (Fighter and Gully), A., 
i, 590. 

Ethylidenebisphenylhydrazine, tfrichlor- 
(Causse), A., i, 543. 
Ethylidenedianiline and its nitrile 
(Eibner), A., i, 464. 
Ethylideuesuccinanude, amino-, and 
action of potash on (Ruhemann and 
Hemmy), T., 331. 

Ethylimidothiocarbonic acid, methylic 
salt (Del£fine), A., i, 457. 
2-EthyliminothiobiazoliiLe and its salts 
(Freund and Schwarz), A., i, 124. 
Ethylketohexamethylene. See Ethyl- 
cyeZohexanone. 

Ethylketopentamethylene. See Ethyl- 
cycZopentauone. 


SUBJECTS. 

Ethylmaliznide (Piutti and Giustin- 
iani), A., i, 24. 

Sthylmalonic acid (propanedicarboxylic 
acid) t ethylic salt, action of ethylic 
7 -chlorobutyrate on (Montemabtini), 
A., i, 21. 

w-Ethylmereaptotriazole. See 1-Ethyl- 
triazole-5-thiol. 

1-Ethylmeroquinenine, ethylic salt of 
(Koenigs), A., i, 498. 

sodium ethoxide mi (Michaelis and 
Becker), A., i, 391. 

Ethyl pentadecyl ketone, and its oxime 
(Bertrand), A., i, 396. 

EthykycZopentanone (ethylketopenta- 
metkylene (Montemabtini), A., i, 21. 

2 >-Ethylphenoxyacetal (Stoermer and 
Sohroeder), A., i, 527. 

and^oxime (Stoermer ^and Schroe- 
der), A., i, 527. 

^-Ethylphenylehlorophosphine,i?-Ethyl- 
phenylfeimchlorophosphine, and 
j>Ethylphenyloxychlorophosphiiie 
(Michaelis and Lewschinsky), A., 
i, 149. 

^-Ethylphenyldiethylphosphine, its pla- 
tinochloride, znetmodide, andethiodide 
(Michaelis and Lewsohinsky), A., 
i, 150. 

jp-Ethylphenylphosphine and its salt's 
(Michaelis and Lewschinsky), A., 
i, 150. 

Ethylphenylphosphinic acid (Michaelis 
and Lewschinsky), A., i, 150. 

^-Ethylphenylphosphinous acid and its 
salts and phenylhydrazide (Michaelis 
and Lewschinsky), A., i, 150. 

Ethylphenylphosphonic acid and its 
salts and phenylhydrazide (Michaelis 
and LEWscniNSKY), A., i, 150. 

Ethylphosphinous acid, dietkylic salt 
(Michaelis ami Becker), A., i, 391. 

fls-Ethyl£sopithalic acid (Zinokb and 
Francke), A., i, 80. 

Ethylpiperidine and its picrate (Evans), 
T., 524; P., 1897, 64. 

Ethyl^?propyHr/chloracetal(PERGAMi), 
A., i, 177. 

^and Us oxime and^ osazone (Fileti 
and Ponzio), A., i, 317. 
action of nitric acid on (Fileti and 
Ponzio), A., i, 317. 

Ethyl isopropyl ketone, action of nitric 
acid on (Fileti and Ponzio), A., 
i, 317. 

os-dmitro- and isonitroso-; action of 
hydroxylamine and of nitric per¬ 
oxide on the latter (Ponzio), A., 
i, 551. 
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Ethylpropylpipendonmm iodide, and its 
enantiomorphous crystals (E\ AR%)Xr , 
524 , P , 1897, 64 

Ethylpulvic acid Ste Callopismic acid 
Ethylpynphlorone diethyl ethei, hydro 
cnlonde, platmochlonde (Moldauer), 
A, i, 42 

Ethylasorosindone and its salts (Fischer 
and Hepp), A , i, 171 
Ethylasorosinduline and its salts (Fis 
oher and Hepp), A , i, 171 
EthylsaUcylidenecamphor, ci} stallogia 
phie propeities of (Mirguin), A , 
i* 164 

Ethylstilbene, chloi d\ bromide, and di 
chloride (Sttdborough), T, 227, 
P, 1897, 20 

0 chlor (Sudborough), T , 218, 226 , 
P , 1897, 20 

Ethylwosuccinic acid (butanedicaib 
oi ylio aud), y chloi o , ethylic salt of 
(Marbepg), A , i, 140 
Ethylsulphunc chloride, action of lead 
thiocyanate on (Dixon), T 640 
Ethyltheobromine {homocaffeine) pre 
paiation, piopeities and leactions 
of, and its salts and biomo denvative 
(van der SnooirN), A , i, 882 
H Ethylthiazoline and its salts (Gabriel 
and y Hirsch), A , 1 , 120 
o-Ethylthiohenzamide (Giebe), A , i, 62 
Ethylthioglycollic acid (a thwbutyi ic 
acid) (Dixon), T, 637 , P , 1897, 9 
2 Ethylthio 3 phenyldihydroqmn 
azolone (McCoy), A , i, 490 
Ethylthiosemicarbazide and its formyl 
derivative (Freund and Schwarz), 
A, l, 124 

Ethyl p tolmdine, pieparation of 
(Vorlynder), A , l, 273 
Ethyl-p tolmdmophenyldihydroresor 
cylic acid, ethylic salt of(VoRL ynddr), 
A , l, 273 

1-Ethyltnazole and its salts (Fpeend 
and Schwarz), A , l, 124 
5 thiol, and its derivatives (Freend 
and Schwapz), A , i, 124 
Ethylnxethane, nitioso, lehactivc 
powei and dispeision of (BruHL), A , 
u, 297, 339 

Encaxne, synthesis and constitution of 
(Mlplirg), A , i, 499 
Eucolite, constitution of (Clyrre), A , 
n, 52 

Eudialyte, constitution of (CLArxE), A , 
u, 52 

Eugenol, fiom oil of cinnamon (Deyr), 
A, l, 358 

fiom Puglia olive oil (Cynzontii), 
A, l, 624 

action of ferment of mushrooms on 
(Boerqeelot), A, u, 66 


iso Eugenol, preparation of, fiom eugenol 
(Gas&myrn), A , i, 337 
Ewiotium ory«os, action of the feiment 
of, on different staiches (Store), A , 
u, 462 

Eutectic alloys, analog} of cryohydrates 
with (Oharpy), A , u, 406 
Euxanthane, diethylic ether, action of 
sulphuric acid on (Herzig), A , i, 94 
Evctnia dviai icata, the acid hom 
(Hesse), A, i, 257. 

Eveima fwfmaLca, constituents of 
(Zopf), A, i, 436, (Hesse), A, 
l, 631 

Evernia pi unasti i, the chemistry of the 
membianes of (Escombe), A , n, 155 
occurrence of atranonc acid m 
(Hesse), A , i, 256 

Eve? nmzulpina, constituents of (Hesse), 
A, i, 631 

Evermc acid (Hesse), A , i, 257 
Excrement, cow See Agiicultuial 
Chemistiy 

Expansion coefficient of gases (Spei* 
ber), A., li, 442 

Explosive mixtures of gases, influence 
of the containing vessel, of piessure, 
and of tempeiatures on Idle mflamma 
bility of (Emioh), A , u, 309 
Explosive properties of acetylene 
(BrRTHTLOT and Yieillf), A , u, 91 
Explosive substances, slow decom 
position of (Hoitsemy), A, u, 17 
Extraction apparatus (Diepoldep), A , 
u, 446 

foi analysis of food stuffs (Beeson), 
A, ii, 165 


Factors, table of, foi conversion of 
weights of piecipitatcs (Miller and 
MArarws), A , u, 188 
Fseces, composition of, with difteient 
diets (Pratjsniiz, MoELLrR, Kbr 
maitrer and Hammerl), A, 
u, 574 

amount of nitrogen cxcieted m the 
(IsUBOl) A , ii, 33b 
of sheep See Agiicultuial Chemistiy 
Fat, oiigm of (Kyltmann), A , u, 332 
natmo of the, from muscle (Bog 
DAN orp), A , n, 151 
prqpeitics of the, horn different 
animals (Amthor and Zirk), A , 
u, 152 

absoiption of, from the intestine 
(Moore and Roorrood), A , 
u, 150 

influence of ingestion of, on milk 
foimation (Wing), A , n, 220 
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Eat, influence of, on nitiogenous meta¬ 
bolism (Wickt and WnsKr), A , 
11 , 60 

increase of, in the blood dui mg stai\ \ 
tion (Schulz), A , u, 150 
changes undeigone bj, m the blood 
(Cohk stein and michaelis), A, 
u, 182 

transioimation of, into caibohj drate m 
the oigamsm (Ghau\ eau), A, 
u, 333 

estimation of fiee, in soap (Waltre), 
A li, 195 

estimation of, in animal tissues 
(Dorueyei ), A , n, 195 , (Schulz), 
A, ii 333 

estimation of, m eieam (Weibull), 
A, n, 527 

estimation ot, in milk (Fpesenius), 
A, n, 166 

estimation of fatty acids (fiee) in 
(Walike), A , n, 289 
estimation ot steam acid in (Hehnep 
and Mitchell), A , n, 289. 

Fats See also Agncultuial Chemistry, 
and— 

Butter 
Cacao bnttei 
Lard 
Lecithin 
Milk fat 
Wool fat 

Fatty substances found m Egyptian 
tombs (Tkiedel), A , i, 318 
Fayalite, fiom an non furnace (H tEPu), 
A, n, 41 

in iron slag ^Smiih), A , u, 507 
Felling’s solution action of cliloiofoim 
on (Matihews), A , n, 193 
Felspars, constitution of (Clarke), 
A, n, 51. 

composition of plagioclostu (R VMMrL^ 
berg), A , u, 180 
olteiation of (Becke), A , u, 181 
oitihcial (Dor l ter), A, n, 54, 
329 

See Uso Albite, Oithoclase, Lc 
Fenchone, fiom bitter fennel oil 
(Tai d\), A , l, 578 
behaviour ot, towards < ]liosphoius 
tnchlonde and bromine (M iRsn and 
Gardner), T, 28b, P , 1896, 
187 

behai lour of, towaids phosphorus 
pentachlonde (Gardner and Cock 
blue), T , 1157 , P , 1897, 173 
Fenchone, jpcimtioso (Angeli and 
Rimini), A , i, 90 
and tso permtioso (Rimini), A , 
l, 359 

Feuchoneimine, nitrate, hydiochlonde 
(Mahla and Tiemann), A , i, 86 


Fenchoneoxime, beliavioui of, towaids 
yitu us acid (Mahla and Tiemann) 
A , i, 96 , (Angeli and Rimini), A , i, 
90 , A , i, 359 

Fenchonephosphonc acid, chloio 
sodium, lead, baimm, coppei salts 
(Gardner and Coorburn), T , 1157, 
P , 1897, 173 

Fenchonitnmine, from fenchoneoxime 
(Mahla and Tiemann), A , i, 86 
Fergusomte metals (Delafom aine), 
A, u, 373 

Ferment, butyric, effect of ovjgen on 
(Pvsieui Lect ), T, 714 
lactic, natuie of (Pasteup Lect ), 
T, 712 

of mushiooms, action of, on oxidisable 
substances (Bourquelo r), A, 
n, 66 

from wheat germs (Fpankfurt), 

A, u, 67 

Ferments, action of carbonic anhydiide 
on (Lopkiore\ A , u, 339 
influence of, on the bieaking of wines 
(Cazeneu-vl), A , u, 274 
enzjmio action of, on starches (Stoke), 
A, u, 462 

Ferments See also — 

Diastase 

Emulsion 

Feiment of Em otiu n ot yza 

Fibnn ferment 

Glucase 

Granulose 

Lacca=e 

Light poduemg, see Lucifeiase 

Lipase 

Lucifeiase 

Maltase 


Oenoxj dase 
Oxydases 
Panel eatm 
Ptyalin 

U7i "ophylhm lobatnm 

Takadiastase 

Tyiosmasc 

Yeast 

Zymase 

Fermentation, chemical theoiy ot 
(PmruR Leoi ), T, 725, P, 
1897, 79 

m solid mateiials (Schlcbsing), A , 
n, 513 

acetic (PA&rEUR Lett ), T , 721 
alcoholic (Pasteur Lect ), T , 712 
without yeast cells (BucHNLr), 4 , 
n, 154, 3*0 

butyiic (Pasteir Lect ), T , 714 
lactic (P ^.stetjp Lect ), T , 712 
ot galactose (Bau), A , u, 423 
See also Agiicultmal Chemistiy 
1 Feme compounds See under lion 
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Ferncyanides and Ferrocyamdes, con 
btitution ot (Kassnli), 4, 1 , 2 
Ferncyanides, use of, as oxidising 
agents (Kassniu), A , i, 2 
Ferro clirome, estimation of caibon m 
(BEEArLEY and Leftler), A, 
u, 386 

Ferrocyamc acid, ethylic salt, mole 
cnlai weight of (Bucjhbock), A, 
i, 452 

Ferrosilicon, estimation of silicon in 
(Murray and Malry), A , n, 599 
Ferro-tungstates, estimation of tungsten 
in (Wdowiszewski), A , u, 351 
Ferrous compounds See under Iron 
Fertilisers estimation of potassium in 
(Mayer) A , 1 , 284 

Fibrin, influence of calcium salts on the 
foimation of (Hammarsten) A, 
u 152 

occurrence of, m urine (Gfeig), A, 
n, 221 

action ot Streptococci on (Emmefling), 
A, n, 578 

estimation of, m blood (Kossler and 
Pffiffee), A , li, 196 
Fibrin ferment, lelation of, to calcium 
salts (Hammarsien), A , n, 152 
Filioic acid, coppei salt of (Dacjcamo), 
A , l, 202 

the anhydride of the oxime of, and its 
isomende (Daooomo), A , 1 , 202 
estimation of, m officinal piepaiations 
of the male fein (Daooomo and 
Socoianti), A , li, 355 
Filtering substances out of contact with 
air, appaiatus foi (Tassilly), A, 
u, 170 

Fire clays, estimation of alkali in (Rein 
hafdt), A , n, 599 

Firedamp, nitrogen and aigon m 
(SCHLCLSIN g), A , 11, 46 
Fisetin, occunence of, in Rhus Cotinus 
and 22 i hodanthema (yellow cedai), 
(PrrRiN), T , 1195, 1197 , P , 1897, 
198 

Fisetmsulphome acid, fiom the action 
of sulphuncacidon diethylcuxanthone 
(Fjtrzig), A , i, 94 

Fish, composition of cooked (Wultams), 
T , 649, P , 1897, 88 
feimented, decomposition pioducts 
pic sent m (Morner) A , n, 222 
riaclune See bilkwoim diseases 
Flame, luminosity of (BUbef), A, 
i, 133, 305, 30b 

Flask, giaduated (Wisiicemts), A, 
u, 70,188 

Flavone (Friedlander and Next 
durfer), A , i, 425 

Flour, detection of alum m (yan der 
Pi ancken), A , u, 602 


Flour, estimation of gluten m (B all and), 
A , li, 296 

See also Agricultural Chemistij 
Fluor-adelite See Tzlasite 
Fluorescein, dwutio-, denvatives of 
(Reyerdin), A , i, 226 
Fluorescemcarboxylic acid, oxime of, 
and its xeduction pioduct (Herzig 
and Meyer), A i, 69 
monethjlic salt of, its qumonoil 
acetal derivative (Hefzig and 
Meyep), A , i, 69 

Flnonne, atomic lenaction of (Tf aube), 
A, u, 197 

liquefaction of, and piopertiesof liquid 
(Moissan and Dewar), P, 1897, 
175 , A , n, 446 

detection of, m beer (Wesdisch), A , 
u, 517 

estimation of, in wines and waters 
(Sestim), A , n, 281 
Fluorite fiom Argentina (Valemie), 
A , u, 561 

Fodder plants See Agncultuial Che 
misti} 

Folia bucco longa and rotunda^ the oil 
from (BiALOBRZEbAi), A , i 433 
Food, cacao-butter ab a (Boukot and 
Jean), A , n, 330 

composition of cooked fish used as 
(WILLIAMS), T, 649, P, 1897, 
88 

influence of fat as a (Wicke and 
Weiske), A , u, 60 
rhamnose as a (Lindemann and Mai), 
A, u, 112 

aalue of saidines as (Marielli), A , 
u, 335 

influence of division of, into seveial 
meals (v Gebhardt), A , n, 182 
absoiption of non of the (Hail) A , 
n. 111 

fate of, aftei absoiption (Katjtminn), 
A , u, 332 

composition of feces with difleient 
(Prausnitz, Moeller, Kfrmau 
nlr, and Hammerl), A , u, 574 
proteid, minimum amount of, necessaiy 
to support life (E Von) A , n, 59 
estimation of coppei m vegetable (Ved- 
rodi), A , n 602 

estimation of bone acid in (di 
Koningh), A , n, 597 
Food stuffs, apparatus foi extraction m 
the analysis of (Beeson), A , u, 165 
analysis of, improvements m (Konig), 
A, u, 165 

Foods, herbivorous See Agricultural 
Chemistry 

Formacetanilide (Wheeler), A , i, 44 
Formaldehyde, foimation of (Cohee and 
Calvert), T, 1051 
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Formaldehyde from carbonic oxide 
and hydrogen (Losanitsch and 
J0 YITSCHIT&CH ), A., i, 179. 
heat of formation of (Del^pine), 
A., ii, 859. 

distillation of from aqueous solutions 
(Leonard, Smith and Richmond), 
A., ii, 526. 

condensation of, with antipyrine 
(Mahcotjet), A., i, 298. 
action of carbamide on (Tollens), 
A., i, 188. 

condensation of tannins with (Merck), 
A., i, 156. 

action of water and of potash on 
(Del£pine), A., i, 504, 505. 
as a reducing agent (Grutzner), 
A., ii, 166. 

in plants, role played by (DelEpine), 
A., i, 505. 

detection of (Lebbin), A., ii, 606. 
detection of, in milk (DenigEs), A., 
ii, 81. 

estimation of (Grutzner; Romijn), 
A., ii, 166. 

estimation of, in milk (Leonard and 
Smith), A., ii, 288. 

Formaldehyde, thio-, from carbonic oxide 
and hydrogen sulphide 
(Losanitsch and J oyitschitsch), 
A., i, 179. 

from the action of hydrogen sulphide 
on the hydrolytic products of 
cellulose (Cross, Beyan and 
Smith), T., 1006. 

Paraformaldehyde, heat of combustion 
of (DelEpine), A., i, 505. 

Foxmaldehydephloroglucide 
(Councleb), A., i, 613. 

Formaldoxime, action of methylic iodide 
and bromide on (Dunstan and 
Goulding), T., 575 ; P., 1897, 
76. 

methiodide, and the action of heat on 
it; its hydrolysis, and reduction 
(Dunstan and Goulding), T., 575, 
576, 577. 

Formamide, from carbonic oxide and 
ammonia (Losanitsch and 
Joyitschitsch), A., i, 179. 
action of sodamide on (Titherley), 
T., 466; P., 1897 46. v 

4-Pormamidoantipyxine (Knorr and 
Stole), A., i, 112. 

Fonnanilide, constitution of, and action 
of ethylie chloroformate on 
(Wheeler and Metcalf), A., 
i, 470. 

hydriodide, preparation of (Wheeler, 
Barnes and Pratt), A., i, 559. 
fate of, in the animal organism 
(Kleine), A., ii, 152. 


eycZo-Formazylformic acid, ethylie salt 
of (Wedekind), A., i, 443. 

Formic acid, from carbonic anhydride 
and hydrogen (Losanitsch and 
Joyitschitsch), A,, i, 179. 
from oxidation of polyhydric alcohols 
(Perdrix), A., i, 178. 
heat of evaporation of (Marshall), 
A., ii, 244. 

distillation of, from aqueous solutions 
(Leonard, Smith, Richmond), 
A., ii, 526. 

specific gravities of aqueous solutions 
of (Richardson ana Allaire), A., 
i, 266. 

Formic acid, barium, calcium, and stron¬ 
tium salts, refractive powers of solid 
and dissolved (Gladstone and 
Hibbert), T., 825. 

ortho-, ethylie salt, molecular refraction 
of the (Bruhl), A., ii, 19a 
Formic chloride from carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen chloride (Losanitsch and 
Joyitschitsch), A., i, 179. 
Formoacetanilide (W tttsht.ter and 

Walden), A., i, 280. 

Fonno-and chloroformo-dimethylamide, 
refractive powers and dispersion of 
(Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 
Formobenzanilide (Wheeler and 

Walden), A., i, 280. 
Formobenzenesulphonanilide (W heeler 
and Walden), A., i, 280. 
Formobenz-o-toluidide and Formobenzo- 
p-toluidide (Wheeler and Walden), 
A., i, 280. 

Formo-w-bromanilide, chloro- (Foun), 
A., i, 471. 

Formobutyr anilide (Wheeler). A., i,45. 
Formoethylthiosemicarbazide (Freund- 
and Schwarz), A., i, 124. 

Formo-o- and -p-nitranilide, chloro- 
(Swartz), A., i, 411, 412. 
Formo-m-nitranilide, chloro- (Folin), 
A., i, 471. 

Fom-o-nitrobenzyl-^anisidide (Paal 
and Poller), A., i, 117. 
Form-o-nitrobenzyl-p-anisidide (Paal 
and Schilling), A., i, 117. 
Form-o-nitrobeiayl-p-nitranilide (Paal 
and Poller), A., i, 115. 
Form-o-nitrobenzyl-o-phenylenediamine 
(Paal and Kromschrodbr), A., 
i, 115. 

Formophenylhydrazide (Bamberger),. 
A., i, 468. 

condensation of, with itself (Pelljz- 
zari), A., i, 281. 

a-Formophenylhydrazide (Wheeler 
and Metcalf), A., i, 470. 

Formoprciionanilide (Wheeler), A., 
i,44. 
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Formopyrine and its salts (Marcour!), 
A., i, 298. 

identity of with methylenebiantipyrine 
(Pellizzari), A., i, 205. 

Formostearanilide (Wheeler), A., i, 45. 

Foraothiosemicaxbazide (Freund and 
Meineoke), A., i, 122. 

Formylphenylurethane (Wheeler and 
Metcalf), A., i, 470. 

Formylurethane, ehloro- (Folin), A., 
i, 471. 

ForBterite from Bavaria (Weinschenk), 
A., ii, 418. 

Fowl cholera, investigation of (Pasteur 
Leot.), T., 739. 

Freezing point, determination of (Beck¬ 
mann, A., ii, 88; (Harker), A., 
ii, 304; (Loomis), ii, 361; (PoNsor), 
A., ii, 363, 440. 

apparatus for determining (Meyer- 
hoffer), A., ii, 360; (Beckmann 
and Pfeiffer), A., ii, 363. 
determinations, influence of the tem¬ 
perature of the freezing mixture on 
(Raoult), A., ii, 13. 
real and apparent depression of the 
(Raoult), A., ii, 89. 
depressions, abnormal (Garelli), A., 
ii, 477. 

depressions and solid solutions (Bod- 
lander), A., ii, 133. 
of mixtures, minimum (Patern6 and 
Ampola), A., ii, 476. 
of mixtures of organic substances of 
similar constitution (Garelli), A., 
ii, 14. 

of solutions, influence of molecular 
association on (Cromptqn), T., 928 ; 
P., 1897, 110. 

in dilute solutions, molecular depres¬ 
sion of the (Wildeemann), T., 796 ; 
P., 1897, 139. 

of saturated solutions of certain salts 
(de Coppet), A., ii, 305. 
of solutions containing two substances 
(Wildermann), T., 745; P., 1897, 
119. 

of solutions of volatile substances 
(Crompton), T., 937; P., 1897,110. 
curves of alloys of silver and copper 
(Heycouk and Neville), A., ii, 245. 
of alloys of zinc with another metal 
(Heycock and Neville), T., 383; 
P., 1897, 60. 

solutions of organic substances in 
aniline and dimethylaniline (Ampola 
and Rimatori), A., ii, 306. 
of solutions in j^bromotoluene (Pa- 
teen6). A., ii, 12. 

of solutions of salts in hydrated mag¬ 
nesium chloride (van’t Hoff and 
Dawson), A., ii, 361. 


Freezing point of solutions in nitro¬ 
benzene (Ampola & Carlinfanti), 
A., ii, 12. 

of solutions in phenol (Patern6), A., 
ii, 13. 

of solutions in veratrole (Paterno), 
A., ii, 12. 

of acetic and benzoic acids, and of a - 
beuzaldoxime and thiophen dissolved 
in benzene (Beckmann and Schul- 
ten), A., ii, 363. 

of mixtures of acetic acid and benzene, 
and of acetic acid and water 
(Dahms), A., ii, 245. 
of aqueous solutions of alcohol and 
sodium chloride, influence of super- 
fusion on the (Raoult), A., ii, 362. 
of aqueous solutions of alums (Jones 
and Mackay), A., ii, 396. 
of solutions of derivatives of aniline in 
naphthalene and benzene (Auwers), 
A., ii, 476. 

of solutions of some cobalt ammonia 
compounds (Petersen), A., ii, 302. 
of solutions of lithium borate (Le. 

Chatelier), A., ii, 448. 
of dilute aqueous solutions of lithium, 
caleiimi, strontium and stannic 
chlorides, phosphoric acid and al¬ 
kali phosphates, sodium silicate, 
acetic, oxalic, succinic, taitaric, 
citric and nitric acids, and of 
potassium and sodium hydroxides 
(Loomis), A., ii, 805. 
of solutions of ferric chloride (Good¬ 
win), A., ii, 16. 

of solutions of phenols and oxyazo- 
compounds (Auwers and Orton), 
A., ii, 132. 

of solutions of selenium in phosphorus 
(Beckmann and Pfeiffer), A., 
ii, 363. 

of solutions of sodium borates and 
polyvalent alcohols (Kahlenberg 
and Schreiner), A. , ii, 81. 
of dilute sulphuric acid (Hillmayb), 
A., ii, 313. 

of solutions of water in formic acid 
(Novak), A., ii, 536. 

eZ-Fruetose, See Levulose. 

Fruit-sugar, commercial composition; 
and fermentability of (Kelhofer), 
A., ii, 194. 

See also Levulose. 

Fruits, cause of the formation of ethereal 
salts in (Lindner), A., ii, 459. 
function of tannin in (Gerber), A., 
ii, 460. 

Focus vesiculosus , condition of the iodine 
in (Eschle), A., ii, 339. 

Fuggerite from the Tyrol (Wein- 
schenk), A., ii, 271. 
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Fulminates of mercury and silver, solu¬ 
bility of, in water (Hollerman), A., 
i, S. 

Fumaric acid, sublimation temperature 
of (Dyes), A., i, 237. 
physiological behaviour of, in plants 
(Ishizuka), A., ii, 276. 
amylic salt, rotatory power of the 
(Walden), A., ii, 3. 
xliethylic salt, action of beuzylamine 
on (Sani), A., i, 601. 
ethylic hydrogen salt, action of 
methylamine on (Piutti and Gius- 
tiniani), A., i, 24. 

Pumaric acid, chloro-, amylic salt, 
rotatory power of the (Walden), 
A., ii, 3. 

ethylic salt, action of ethylic sodio- 
methylacetoacetate on (Ruhe- 
mann), T., 824,325 ; P., 1897, 
52. 

action of ethylic sodio-oralacetate 
on (Ruhemann and Hemmy), 
T„ 335 ; P., 1897, 64. 

Fungi, the chemistry of the membranes 
of (Escombe), A., ii, 155. 

Furforaldehyde ( fwtfurol ) fromarabinose 
(BERTnELor and Andr£), A., i, 135. 
amounts of, produced by hydrolysing 
various celluloses (Cross, Beyan 
and Smith), T., 1005. 
influence of fermentation on (Cross, 
Bevan and Smith), T., 1007. 
condensation product of, with benz¬ 
idine, dianisidine, p-phenetidine, and 
tolidine (Erhardt), A., i, 622. 
compound obtained by action of 
monobromacetylphenol on (Bkull 
and Friedlander), A., i, 221. 
condensation product of, with chloro- 
gallacetophenone, and its diacetate 
(FrtedlXnder and Lowy), A., i, 33. 

Puxfuraldehyde-ethylenethionamic acid 
(Michaelis and Graentz) A., i, 395. 

Furforaldehydesemioxamazone, and ap¬ 
plication of, in estimating carbo¬ 
hydrates (Kerp and Unger), A., 
i, 271. 

Furforaldehydetrimethylenethionamic 
acid (Michaelis and Graentz), A., 
i, 395. 

a-Purforaldozime, behaviour of benzoyl 
derivative of, towards hydrogen 
chloride (Minunni and Vassalo), A., 
i, 43. 

Furfuran, preparation of (Freundler), 
A., i, 506. 

teirabromo-, action of sunlight on 
(Torrey), A., i, 557. 

Furforoids, constitution of (Cross, 
Bevan and Smith), T., 1001; P., 
1897, 151. 


Purfuryldihydroresorcinol and its di¬ 
oxime (Vorlander and Erig), A., 
i, 276. 

Purfaiyldihydroresorcylie acid, ethylic 
salt of (Vorlander), A., i, 275. 

8-Fuxfurylidenelevulinic acid, action of 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid, on 
(Kehrer and Hofacker), A., i, 214. 

FurfuryHdenemethylisooxazolone 
(Schiff and Betti), A., i, 493. 

Furforylidene-phenylazoxime and 
-tolylazoxime (Erhardt), A., i, 616. 

Furforylimidoethyl ether, refractive 
power and dispersion of (Bruhl), A., 
n, 297. 

Pumace, electric, for heating delicate 
glass apparatus (Shenstone), T., 478 ; 
P., 1897, 3. 

Fusaivus compressus. See Colpoon com - 
pressum. 

F us tin, formula of (Perkin), T., 1197. 


G. 

Gabbro fiom the Pennine Alps (Brun), 
A., ii, 567. 

^am-Galactan (Escombe), A., ii, 155. 

Galactic acid, calcium salts, racemism 
of (Kipping and Pope), T., 999. 

Galactin, occurrence of, in wheat 
(Reinitzer), A., ii, 382. 

Galactose, fermentability of (Bad), A., 
ii, 423. 

action of acids on (Berthelot and 
Andr6), A., i, 134. 
action of hot alcohol on, and multi¬ 
rotation of (Tanret), A., i, 392 
action of alkalis on (Framm), A., 
i, 5. 

reducing power of (Tarulli and 
Mamelli-Cdbeddu), A., ii, 354. 
various hydrazoues of (van Eken- 
stein and de Bruyn), A., i, 41. 
behaviour of, in the organism (Voit), 
A., ii, 511. 

estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Romijn), A., ii, 466. 
separation of, arabinose from (Subas- 
onow), A., i, 311. 

7 -Galactose (Tanret), A., i, 392. 

Galactose benzhydrazide (Sdbaschow), 
A., i, 311. 

Galangal oil, action of, stannous chloride 
on (Hirschsohn), A., ii, 236. 

Galena, composition of (Hartley and 
Ramage), T., 542 ; P., 1897, 13. 
altered, from British Columbia (Hoff¬ 
mann), A., ii, 103. 

argentiferous, alteration product of, 
from Broken Hill, N.S.W. (Pitt¬ 
man), A., ii, 103. 
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Galena estimation of lead m (Giopcris), 
A n, 846 

Gallacetophenone, tiiacetj 1 dern ati\ e of 
(Luwy) A i, 474 

Gallic acid (3 4 5 tnhydioayh izoic 
acid) fiom Puglia olive oil (Can 
zoneri), A , i, 624 
action of lead acetate on (Hafnack), 
A., i, 60 

action of, on alkaloids (de Comnck), 
A, l, 447 

phenylhydi azide and tetraphen} 1 
hydrazide (Birtrix) A , i, 420 
Gallic acid, cfobrorao , colounng mattei 
obtained fiom (BiEteix),A ,i, 221 
phenylhydrazide and tetiapbenyl 
hydi azide (Bi^tpik), A , i, 420 
Gallium, occurrence of, m common 
minerals (Hartley & Ram age), 
T, 533 , P , 1897, 11 , A , n, 318 
sihcotungstate (A\ afuboff), A , 
u, 178 

Gallants, composition and dyeing pio 
peities of (Pei kin), T, 1137, P, 
1897, 170 

Gallocyamn, dibromo and its methylic 
salt and anilide (BiEtrix), A , l, 289 
Gallodiacetophenone, sj nthesis of 
(Nengki), A , i, 521 
Gallotanmc acid, occurrence of, m 
Rhus rhodan 7tewwj(PjbRXiN) f T , 1197 
Garnet fiom the Austrian Alps (Wei*. 
SCHENK), A , 11, 10b 
fiom Saidima (Lo\iS4ro), A , u, 566 
fiom the Uials (Fedorow ), A , u, 458 
fiom ZiUeithal, Tyrol (Schnebr), A , 
n, 147 

constitution of (Clarke), A , n, 51 
colour and chemical composition of 
(Schnepi ), A , u, 147 
aitificul (DorLTEP), A , n, 329 
See also Almamline, Meiamte, Spessai 
tite, Ac 

Gas fiom the mraoial watei of Enh 
huisen(BiEUKrrrvEi s), A , u 272 
Gas analysis, apparatus foi (Bieiep), 
A , u, 280, 384 , (Viwson), A , u, 463 
Gas supply, appuatus for automatically 
cutting off (Miohaelis), A , u, 169 
Gases, spent, fiom gas engines, composi 
tion of (Habtp and Weber), A, 
u, 170 

dew hue for a mixture of two (Dx hem), 
A , n, 364 

Gispainma medians, constituents of, 
(Hesse), A , i, 630. 

Ga&pamsma elegans and G mmoium, 
phy«*cion from (Hessf), A , i, 257 
Gastnc juice, lactic acid m the, m 
disease (be Jong), A , n, 607 
estimation of the hydiochlone acid m 
(SrRAHSs), A , u, 516 

VOL. LXXII. 11 


Gaylussite from Cahfoima (Ppatt), A , 
ii 49 

artificial (Schulten ), A , u, 146 
Gednte fiom Massachusetts (Emepson), 
A, n, 566 

Gelatin, piecipitation of dextrin by 
(LACHAirD), A , U, 445 
coloui given by guaiacum with 
(Paw lew ski) A , n, 468 
Crc/mta, oceunence of cytisine in voiious 
species of (Pltjgge and Rauwebba), 
A , 11 , 186 

Geranaldehyde ( ? ), production of, fiom 
gutta peicha lesm (Ta&sinari), A, 
l, 93, 94 

iso Geramc acid, isomeric amides of, 
(Bapbiep and Bouye allt), A , 1 , 538 
Geramol, from French oiL of ro«*cs 
(Dlpont and Gtjerlain), A , 1 ,161 
fiom Palmaiosa oil (GiLDEMriSTER 
and Stephan) A , i, 81 
behaviour of, towards hydrogen chloi 
ide (Reichier), A , l, 248 
wo-Geramonitnle, hydute, constitution 
of (Barbier and Bouveault), A 
i, 537 

Geranium oil,Tuikish See Palmarosa oil 
Reunion, oxidation of (Tiemann an l 
Schoodt), A , i, 199 
detection of, in rose oil (Jedepxiann), 
A , u, 291 

Geranyl chloride (Reychler), A , i 248 
Germination, action of guaiacol on (Box 
langer Dausse), A , n, 514 
Gersbyite fiom Sweden (Igelsw jm), 
A, u, 458 

Glass containing bone acid, properties of 
(Grenet), A , ii, 141 
influence ot, on the combination of 
hydiogen and oxygen (Berthelot), 
A , n, 548 

Glauconite fiom the Tyiol (Gumbel), 
A , n, 568 

alteration of (Glinka), A , ii, 54 
7 , aitificial (Charts), A, ii, 415 
Glaucophamc acid (Claisen), A , i, 594 
Gliadin (Teller), A , i, 304 
Glucase, the distribution of (Beyer 
inck), A , u, 183 

detection of (Beytrinok), A , u, 183 
a-Glucoheptomc acid, rotatory power of 
(\ an Ekenstben, Jorissen ind 
Reicher), A , ii, 130 
d and l Gluconic acids, lotatory power* 
of (van Ekensibin, Jorissen and 
Reicher), A , u, 130 
d-Glucose See Dextiose 
Glucoside, C^H^Ojq, ^ Adorns ce&ti 
tails (Kromer), A , i, 94 
C 80 H 8O O i8 occurring m Rhus ?odan 
thcvia (Perkin), T, 1196, P, 
1897, 198 
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Glucoside, occurring in seeds of Phar- 
bitis nil L. (Kromeb), A., ii, 68. 
tannin-, from South African sumach 
(Perkin), T., 1136. 

Glucosides. See also:— 

AntTfl.rrn. 

Apiin. 

Baptin. 

Baptism. 

Convolvulin. 

Ooronillin. 

Cotom. 

Digitoxin. 

Diosmin. 

Fnstm. 

Leucoglycodrin. 

Ononin. 

Osyritrin. 

Periplocin. 

Potassium myronate. 

Saporin. 

Sinalbin. 

Sinapin. 

Sinigrin. 

Vicin. 

Glucosidic acid, formation of a, from 
glncoside of the seeds of Pharbitis 
nil L . (Kromer), A., ii, 68. 

Glucosylcaffeic acid. See CafFetannic 
acid. 

Glutaconic acid (propylcncdicarboxyhc 
acid), preparation of (Bolam), P., 
1896,184. 

Gluten, amount of, in wheat (Teller), 
A., i, 304. 

wheat, action of Proteus vulgaris on 
(Emmerling), A., ii, 113. 
estimation of, in flour (Balland), A., 
ii, 296. 

d- and f-Glyceric acids, 7- and i-amylic 
salts, rotatory power of (Frankland 
and Price), T., 266, 261, 264; P., 
1897, 9. 

Glycerol produced in alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion (Pastetjr Lect.), T., 713. 
influence of electrical oscillations on 
the vapour pressure of (de Hemp- 
tinne), A., ii, 304. 
electrolytic conductivity of solutions 
of salts in (Cattaneo), A., ri, 537. 
freezing points of solutions of, in 
hydratea magnesium chloride 
(van’t Hope and Dawson), A., 
ii, 361. 

action of acetic add on (Geitel), A., 
i, 546. 

action of acidified potassium per¬ 
manganate on (Perdrix), A., i, 178. 
action of ammonium phosphate or 
phosphoric add, of ammonium phos¬ 
phate and chloride, and of hydrogen 
chloride on (Stoehb), A., i, 262. 


SUBJECTS. 

Glycerol, action of Bacillus boocqpricus on 
(Emmerling), A., ii, 113. 
influence of, on the rate of formation 
of carbamide (Walker and Kay), 
T., 506 ; P., 1897, 76. 
action of, on the formation of diastase 
(Pfeffer), A., ii, 513. 
diethylic ether of, action of tetrachlor- 
ethyl ethylic ether on (Pergami), 
A., i, 177. 

estimation of (Boreas and be Racz- 
kowski), A., ii, 193. 
estimation of, in wine (Mancuso- 
Lima and Soarlata), A., ii, 352. 
separation of, from wines (Bordas 
and de Raczkowski), A., ii, 286. 

Glycerol, amino- (2-aminopropandiol- 
1:3), hydrochloride, snlphate, and 
oxalate of (Piloty and Buff), A., 

i, 587. 

Glycocine (aminoacetic acid), action 
of ethylic oxalate, of oxamethane, of 
ethylic oxamethaneacetate and of 
monethylic oxalate on (Herp and 
Unger), A., i, 269. 
nutritive value of, for fungi (Naka¬ 
mura), A, ii, 276. 

Glycogen of fungi and yeasts (Clau- 
triau), A., i, 548. 

precipitation of, by certain salts 
(Young), A., i, 235. 
cause of conversion of, into sugar 
(Paton), A., ii, 571. 
in relation to muscular work 
(Schenck), A., ii, 152. 

Glycol. See Ethylenic glycol. 

Glycollic acid, thio- (Djxon), T., 630; 
P., 1897, 8. 

Glycollic aldehyde from dehydroxy- 
maleic acid, its oxidation, the action 
of heat and the action of phenylhydr- 
azine on it (Fenton), T., 375; P., 1897, 
63. 

Glycollic nitrile, action of water on 
(Eschweiler), A., i, 399. 

Glycosuria, phloridzin-, percentage of 
sugar in the blood during (Pavy), A., 

ii, 64. 

Glyoxal, condensation of, with 4-nitro- 
o-phenylenediamine (Hinsberg), 
A., i, 121. 

osazone of (Fenton), T., 375. 

Glyoximeperoxidedicarboxylic arid 
ethylic salt (Beckh), A., i, 214. 

Glyoxylic arid (glyoxalic acid), chloro-, 
ethylic salt, action of heat on 
(Grassi-Cristaldi), A., i, 320. 
thio-, its behaviour with mercuric 
oxide and its ethylic salt (Brunel), 
A., i, 14. 

Gold, native, in granite from Mexico 
(Merrill), A., ii, 46. 
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Gold, native argentiferous, from Mexico ! 
(Landero), A., ii, 559. ^ 

in natural saline deposits and maiine 
plants (Liverbidge), T., 298; P., I 
1897, 22. I 

presence of, in sea-water, and a 
method for its detection (Sonstadt). 
P., 1896, 238. 

nuggets and ingots, crystalline struc¬ 
ture of (Liversidge), T., 1125; 
P., 1897, 22. 

origin of (Liversidge), T., 1125, 
P., 1897, 22. 

and gold chloride, spectra of (de 
Boisbaudran), A., ii, 469. 
melting point of (Holman, Lawrence 
and Barr), A., ii, 6. 
action of ferric chloride and air on 
(McIlhiney), A., ii, 408. 
action of phosphorus on (Granger), 
A., ii, 323. 

colorations due to finely divided (Lea), 
A., ii, 215. 

Gold alloys with copper and silver, 
freezing points of (Heyoock and 
Neville), A., ii, 245. 
with lead, zinc, copper, and silver, 
liquation of (Matthey), A., ii, 323. 
with sodium, structure of (Heyoock 
and Neville), P., 1897, 105. 
with zinc, freezing points of (Heycock 
and Neville), T., 419; P., 1897, 
61. 

Gold: purple of Cassius (Antony and 
Lucchesi), A., ii, 43. 
sulphate, action of alkali sulphides on 
(Antony and Ltcchesi), A., 
ii, 43. 

tellurides from Western Australia 
(Frenzel), A., ii, 503; British 
Columbia (Hoffmann), A., 
ii, 504. 

Gold, estimation and separation of— 
estimation of, in minerals (Truchot), 
A., ii, 522. 

separation of mercury and platinnm 
from (Tarttgi), A., ii, 79. 

Gonnardite from Puy-de-DOme (La¬ 
croix), A., ii, 412. 

Gooseberries, analysis of the juice of 
(Einecke), A., ii, 156. 

Gout, relation of, to urinary sediments 
(Hitler), A., ii, 575. 

Grammes. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

frranatanine, the constitution of (Ga- 
rellx). A., i, 173. 

Granite containing native gold from 
Mexico (Merrill), A., ii, 46. 

Granitie magma, modified by absorption 
of limestone (Lacroix), A., ii, 148. 

Granulase, the detection of (Beyerinck), 
A., ii, 183. 


Grrtnulobactcr butylicum, bntylic alcohol, 
fermentation with (Emmerling), A., 
ii, 223. 

Grape sugar. See Dextrose. 

Grapes, the red colouring matter of 
(Rosenstiehl), A., ii, 339. 

Graphite deposits of Bavaria (Wein- 
schenk), A., ii, 413. 
from Ontario (Hoffmann), A., ii, 104. 
graphitite and graphitoid, identity of 
(Weinschenk), A , ii, 447. 

Graphitic slate from N.S. Wales 
(Curran), A., ii, 102. 

Grass. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Green earth. See Celadonite. 

Greenockite from Laurion, Gieece 
(Christomanos), A., ii, 104. 

Guaiacic acid, percentage of, in guaiacum 
resin; and its benzoyl derivative 
(Doebner and Lucker), A , i, 165. 

Guaiacol, action of ferment of mush¬ 
room b on (Bourquelot), A., ii, 66. 
action of, on germination (Boulanger- 
Dausse), A., ii, 514. 
benzoyl derivative of (Bartolotti), 
A., i, 193. 

GuaiacoldiB-azobenzene (Jacobsen, 
Jaenicke, and F. Meyer), A., i, 143. 

Guaiaoonic acid, percentage of, in 
guaiacum resin, products of dry dis¬ 
tillation, acetyl and benzoyl deriva¬ 
tives of (Doebner and Lucker), A., 
i, 165. 

Guaiaeum-blue, production of 
(Doebner), A., i, 166. 

Guaiacum oil (Doebner and Lucker), 
A., i, 165. 

Guaiacum resin, composition of 

(Doebner and Lucker), A., i, 165. 
synthesis of the acids of (Doebner), 
A., i, 166. 

the acid of, and its acetate and benz¬ 
oate (Herzig and Schiff), A., 
i, 254. 

Guaiacum-yellow (Doebner and 
Lucker), A., i, 166. 

Guaiaretic acid, amount of, in guaiacum 
resin; the products of its dry distilla¬ 
tion (Doebner and Lacker), A., 
i, 165. 

wo-Guaiaretic acid, synthesis of 
(Doebner), A., i, 166. 

Guajakol. See Guaiacum oil. 

Guanazylb enzene and its m-II-amino-, 
m-II-nitro-, and p-I-nitro-derivatives 
(Wedekind), A., i, 241. 

Guanidine, occurrence of, in beet-juice 
(von Lippmann), A., ii, 118. 
action of ethylic oxalate on (Miller), 
A., i, 549. 

hydrochloride from amino&iox ypurine 
(Fischer), A., i, 269. 

54 —2 
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G uanidin e, amino-, behaviour of, towards 
aldehydes and ketones (Wedekind), 
A., i, 241. 

Guanine (Fischer), A., i, 268. 
occurrence of, in beet-juice (von 
Lippmann), A., ii, 118. 

Guanine, bromo-, action of hydrochloric 
acid on (Fischer), A., i, 269. 

Guano, estimation of nitrogen in 
(Franke), A., ii, 229. 
estimation of uric acid in (Stutzer 
and Karlova), A., ii, 608. 

See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Gulonic lactones, melting points and 
racemism of (Kipping and Pope), 
T., 997. 

Gum, cherry, action of dilute sulphuric 
acid, and benzhydrazide on 
(Subaschow), A., i, 311. 
wood-. See Xylan. 

Gum-arabic, action of hydrochloric acid 
on (Berthelot and AndrE), A., 

i, 135. 

Gurjnn balsam oil, action of stannous 
chloride on (Hirschsohn), A., 

ii, 236. 

Gutta percha, the resin of (Tassinari), 
A., i, 93. 

Gypsum from Yucatan (Howe and 
Campbell), A., ii, 218. 
artificial crystals (Jowa), A., ii. 268. 
gypsum-rocks from Kansas (Bailey 
and Whitten), A., ii, 415. 


H. 

Haematin, preparation of, from haemin 
(Bialobrzeski), A., i, 208. 
action of hydrogen bromide on 
(Kuster), A., i, 232. 

Haematites, composition of (Hartley 
and Ramage), T., 536 ; P., 1897, 12, 

ITiematomma ventosum, constituents of 
(Zoff), A., i, 364. 

Haematommic acid, occurrence of, on 
various lichens (Zopf), A., i, 364, 
436. 

alkylic salts of (Hesse), A,, i, 256. 

Hsem&tomminic acid, the constitution of 
(Hesse), A., i, 256. 

Heematopoxphyrin, from the action of 
hydrogen bromide on haemin (Bialo¬ 
brzeski), A., i, 208. 
the oxidation of (Kuster), A., i, 232. 

Hssmin, the composition of (Kuster), 
A,, i, 232. 

the composition and properties of 
(Bialobrzeski), A., i, 207. 

Haemochromogen, preparation of, from 
blood (DonogAny), A., ii, 468. 


Haemoglobin, influence of diminished 
atmospheric pressure on the forma¬ 
tion of (Weiss), A., ii, 219. 
influence of high altitudes on the pro¬ 
portion of, in blood (Giacosa), A., 
ii, 569. 

percentage of, in blood, at different 
ages (Winternitz), A., ii, 149. 
relation of absorption of iron salts to 
foimation of (Gaule), A., ii, 570. 
synthesis of crystalline (Preyer), A., 

i, 304. 

electrical convection of, in solutions 
(PiCTONand Linder), T., 571. 
comparison of the spectrum of, and 
chlorophyll (Tschirch), A., 

ii, 225. 

relation of, to chlorophyll (Nencki), 
A., ii, 335. 

non-occurrence of argon in (Zaleski), 
A., ii, 334. 

action of carbon bisulphide on 
(Kroher), A., ii, 64. 
action of nitrites on (Haldane, Mak- 
gill, and Mavrogordato), A., ii, 
63, 221. 

decomposition products of, iu the 
urine (Garbod), A., ii, 220. 
Carboxyhsemoglobin, absorption spec¬ 
trum of (Lewin), A., ii, 534. 

Nitric oxide haemoglobin, presence of, 
in the blood in nitrite poisoning 
(Haldane, Makgill, and Mavro¬ 
gordato), A., ii, 221. 
Oxyhemoglobin, absorption spectrum 
of (Lewin), A., ii, 534. 
Thiohaemoglobin, absorption spectrum 
of (Lewin), A., ii, 534. 

Haemosterol (Hurthle), A., i, 183. 

Hair, presence of iodine in the (Howald), 
A., ii, 572. 

proportion of sulphur in (During), 
A., ii, 63. 

Halotrichite from Argentina (Boden- 
bbnder), A., ii, 269. 

Hanksite from California (Pratt), A., 
ii, 49. 

artificial (Schulten), A., ii, 505. 

Haricots. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Haiiynite, artificial (Doeltbr), A., 
ii, 55. 

Hay. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Hazel-nut oil, physical and chemical 
constants, and composition of 
(Schottler), A., i, 397. 

Heat, mechanical equivalent of, dif¬ 
ferences of determinations of the 
(Waidner and Mallory), A., 
ii, 538; (Day), A., ii, 539. 

See also Thermochemistry. 

Heating and shaking sealed tubes, ap- 
I paratus for (Fischer), A., ii, 401. 
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Hedenbergite from Sardinia (Lovisato), 
A, 11 , 414 

Helianthin, significance of the change 
of coloui of (Lescceur), A , u, 136 
Helium, quantity of, in the gas fiom 
the Bath spiings (Rayleigh), A , 
n, 316 

in mineial waters of Bagnoles de 
TOine (Boech ard and Desgpez), 
A, li, 148 

an allotiopic form of h> diogen 
(Bi aener), A , n, 259 
separation of, into its constituents by 
diffusion (Hagen bach), A, 
n,258 

spectium of (Trow bridge and 
Rich aids), A , n, 200 
behaviour of, at \eiy low tempei ituies 
(Olszewski), A , u, 31 
action of the silent discharge on a 
mixture ot benzene oi carbon bi 
sulphide and (Bfethfloi 1 ), A, 
u, 209 

attempts to pioduce compounds of 
(Ramsay and Gollie\ A , n, 316 
Hehnte, constitution of (Reigeps), A , 
u, 17 

Hemieelluloses, action of diastase on 
(Reiki rzEE), A , u, 382 
Hemimellithenecarb oxylic acid, piepar 
ation of, fiom mesitylene (Meyer and 
Sohn), A., l, 142 

0 Hemipinamic aoid, methj lie and 
ethyhc salts of (a ax dee Muelen), 
A , i, 145 

iso a Hemipinamic acid, hydrochlonde, 
methylic salt of, and its aurochlonde 
(VAN DTR MUELEN), A , 1, 415 
1 2 3 4-Hemipimc acid fiom oxidation 
ot eoijdic acid (Dobbie and Mai s 
den), r , 664 , P , 1897, 102 
a meth>lic salt (a an dei Meelen), 
A , 1 , 415 

Hemipuuc acid, o ammo, anlrvdude 
(Clals and Pi ra vri), A , l, 349 
1 2 4 5-Hemipmic acid(>^cfo/zc nipunt 
acid) fiom osidation of coiydu acid 
(DoBBir and Marsden), T, 664 
a and $ Hemipinobenzyl&mic acids and 
then nieth} lie salts (van Era Mi u 
ien, A , 281, 415 

Hemipinobenzyfimide (a an Dm Mll 
ien), A , i, 281 

a and jS Hemipinobenzylis ounide s, and 
then hydiocliloiides (van dee Meu 
ien), A , i, 281 
Hendeeane See Undecane 
tytfo-Heptanone {Letohepiamcthylcne, 
suiberone) senucaibazone of (Zelinsky;, 
A, l, 462 

Heptanediearboxylic acid See Di- 
mtthylpimelic acid 


Se-Heptenoic acid, and its dibroimde and 
h>diobromide (Fichter and Geliy), 
A , i, 590 

Heptenoic acid {dimcthylbutylenecai b 
ciyhc acid) and its siUei salt and 
lactone (Zincke and Francke), A , 
l, 512 

Heptenylamine fiom Caucasian naphtha 
(Mapkownikoff) A , l, 329 
te/’t-Heptenyhc alcohol fiom Caucasian 
naphtha (M arkowmkoff) A , l, 329 
Heptmene (amylacctyletic) (Welt), A, 
i, 462 

Heptmoic acid (j85 dimctkylbutincneLaib 
oxyhe acid) tnchloro (Zingke and 
Fpanoke), A , l, 512 
Heptoaldoxime (tenanthaldoi i nc) cu 
prous bromide compound (Comstock), 
A i, 469 

Heptoic acid {cl icuithoic acid), calcium 
and silvei salt, solubility of (4 lts 
chel), A , i, 11 

Heptylene, fiom heptylic palmitate 
(Wtlt), A , l, 452 

dzbromide, and the action of alcoholic 
potash on it (Welt ), A , i, 452 
Heptylene, chloro (Wflt), A , i, 452 
Heptylenedicarboxylic acid See Tan- 
acetogendicai boxy lie acid 
Heptylemc bromide, action of alcoholic 
potash on (Welt), A , i 452 
Heptylidemo chlonde, action of alcoliolu 
potash on (WsLr), A , i, 452 
Herapathite, action of banum caibonate 
on (Chrispfnsen), A , i, 383 
Hesperetol See 3 Hjdioxy 4 methoxy- 
styiene 

Hessite fiom British Columbia (Hoff 
mann), A , n 504 
fiom Coloi ado (Pearct), A , u, 265 
Hexadecylene ( tetiabutyluie ) (Konda 
kotf), A , i, 210 

1 3-Hexadiene, and at tion of bi online on 
(t OEBNin ), A , l, 233 

1 4-Hexadiene, teti ttbiomo (roUBNiFBl, 
A., i, 238 

2 4-Hexadiene ("Aa 4 -he\m”) and the 
action of hiomme on it (Schramm), 
A , l, 262 

lyclo- Hexadiene-1 2-dicarboxylic acids 
(ihftyd/oihthahc acids) (Gbaebt), A , 

l, 61 

Hexahydroanthramhc acid See tyclo- 
Hcxanecaiboxjlic icid, o ammo 
Hexahydrobenzene, identity of, with 
methjUi/efopentane (Makkowni- 
koff) A , i, 401 

Hexahydrohenzophenone See Phenol 
cz/t/ohexonyl ketone 

Hexahydrocinchomeromc acids, pro 
perties and salts of, and cis- and turns 
forms of (Koenigs), A , j, 497. 
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Hexahydro-tfi-cresol. See 1-Methyl- 
cycZdiexanol-5. 

Hexahydro isophenylacetic acid and its 
amide (Buchner), A., i, 283. 

Hexahydro-o-phenylenecarbamide. See 
eytfo-Hexylenecarbamide. 

Hexahydro-o-phenylenediamine. See 
cycZo-Hexane, 0 -di 2 .mm. 0 -. 

HexahydToq.Tiiiiolin.io acids, da- and 
traus and their salts (Besthokn), A., 
i, 105. 

Hexahydrotoluene. See MethylcycZo- 
hexane. 

Hexahydro-m-xylene. See 1:3-Di- 
methylcyclohexane. 

Hexahydro-1:3:5-xylenol. See 1:3-Di- 
methyleycZohexanol-5. 

Hexahydro-xylic acids. See Dimethyl- 
ci/dbhexanecarboxylic acids. 

Hexahydroxy-a-methylnaphthalene 
(Miller and Rohde), A., i, 540. 

Hexamethyldiphenylene bisulphide and 
disulphone (Genyresse), A., i, 514. 

Hexamethylenetetramine and itsnitroso- 
derivatives (Del£pine), A, ii, 87. 
action of allylic iodide and of benzylic 
chloride on (DelSpine), A., 
i, 394. 

salts, thermochemical data of (Del£- 
pine). A, ii, 131. 

Hexamethylhydroxypropylenedi- 

ammoninm chloride, aurochloride and 
platinochlorides (Hartmann), A., 
t 316. 

Hexanaphthene, from American petro¬ 
leum, identity of with eycZo-hexane 
(Fortey), P., 1897, 161. 

Hexane {normal), heat of evaporation of 
(Marshall), A., ii, 244. 
action of heat on (Haber), A., i, 306 ; 
(Haber and Samoylowicz), A., 
i, 307. 

Hexane, 2:5-cfabromo-, and the action 
of alcoholic potash on it (Schramm), 
A., i, 262. 

2:3:4: S-tetrabromo- (Schramm), A, 
i, 262. 

cyr/o-Hexane ( hexamctkylenc , hex anaph- 
thenc ), conversion of, into metliyl- 
cycZopentane (Markownikoff), A., 
i, 401. 

o-diamino- {hexakydro-o-phenylciu dia¬ 
mine) and its salts, acetyl, benzoyl 
and benzenesulphonic derivatives 
(Einhorn and Bull), A., i, 346. 
and its di-, tri-, and teZra-chloro- 
derivatives (Fortey), P., 1897,161. 
iodo-, reduction of (Zelinsky), A., 
i, 237. 

cycZo-Hexanecarhoxylic {KeraJvydro- 

henzaie) chloride (Meyer and 
Scharyin), A., i, 612. 


cycZo-Hexanecarboxylic acid, o-amino- 
(hexahydro-anthranilic acid), ethylic 
salt and its amide and thio carb¬ 
amide derivatives (Einhorn, Bull, 
and Gernsheim), A., i, 346. 

Hexanedicarboxylic acids. See Ethyl- 
adipic, Methylethylglutaric, Methyl- 
pimelic, Propylglutaric, Tetramethyl- 
succinic, and Trimethylglutaric acids. 

Hexanesnlphonic acid, amino- (Kahan), 
A., i, 495. 

Hexanetricarhoxylic acids. See Ethyl- 
butanetricarboxylic acid and Tri- 
methyltricarballylic acid. 

5-Hexanoloic-4-methyloic acid 
(Fichter), A., i, 14. 

cycZo-Hexanols, ch»- and tians- modifica¬ 
tions of (Knoevenagel and Wede- 
meyer), A., i, 611. 

cycZo-Hexanone 0 Jcetohcxaniethylene), 
semicarbazone of (Zelinsky), A., 
i, 462. 

eycZo-Hexantrione-l: 3-dicarboxylic 
acid {triJcetohcxairiethylenc 1:3 -dicarb- 
oxylit acid), diethylicsalt of (Rimini), 
A., i, 25. 

cycZoHexeneeyeZohexanone and its oxime 
(Wallach), A, i, 160. 

yS-Hexenoic acid (Fichter), A., i, 14. 

5<F-Hexenoic acid, action of hydrobromic 
acid on, and separation from yS-hexenoic 
add (Fighter and Langguth), A., 
i, 591. 

Hexenoic acid {a.-mcthylbutylenccarb- 
oxylic acid), and its dibromide (Zincke, 
Bergmann and Francke), A., i, 509. 

Hexenoic acid ( fi-methylbutylcnecaib- 
oxylic acid), and its salts (Zincke and 
Prenktzell), A., i, 511. 

Hexenylic alcohol ( ctkylallylearhinol ), 
action of propionic chloride on 
(Fournier), A., i, 453. 

Hexenylic alcohol ( methylbutallylcarb - 
inol), action of hydrogen bromide on 
(Schramm), A., i, 261, 262. 

Hexenylic {ethylallylcarhinylic) chloride 
(Fournier), A., i, 458. 

* £ A^-Hexin. n See Hexadiene. 

Hexinene {diattyl), heat evolved by the 
action of bromine on (Luginin and 
Klabukoff), A., ii, 475. 

Hexinene (butylacetylcnc) (Welt), A., 
i, 452. 

Hexinene {methylpropylaxdylme) 
(Welt), A., i, 452. 

Hexinoic acid ( a-mcthylbutincnecarb- 
oxylit acid), ZeZrachloro-, and its 
methylic salt (Zincke, Bergmann 
and Francke), A., i, 509. 

Hexinoic acid (j8- methylbutincnccarb - 
oxylic acid), tefrochloro-, and its salts 
(Zincke and Prenktzell), A.,4,510. 
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Hexoic acid ( caproic acid), salts of, from 
Palmarosa oil (Gildemeister and 
Stephan), A., i, 81. 
calcium and silver salts, solubility of 
(Altschul), A., i, 11 . 
propylic, iso-propylic, butylic, iso- 
butylic, and sec-butylic salts, mole¬ 
cular refractions and rotatory powers 
of (Guye and Guerchgorinb), A., 
ii, 238. 

Hexoic acid {caproic acid), a-bromo-, 
ethylic salt, action of ammonium sul¬ 
phate on (von BiTro), A , i, 461. 

Hexoic acid {a&P-trimethijZpropwnic acid, 
a-mc6hylisopropylocetic acid , a-mcthyl- 
isovalericacid), 3 -cyano - ,p-bromanilide, 
from oxidation product of camphoric 
acid (Balbiano), A., i, 253. 

& 0 -Hexoimidoethyi ether, refractive 
power and dispeision ot (Bruhl), A., 
ii, 297. 

iso-Hexolaotone ( iso-caprolactone ), action 
of potassium cyanide on (Blaise), A., 
i, 323. 

Hexo-5-lactone (capro-B-lactonc) (Fich- 
ter and LANGGurH), A., i, 591. 

Hexo-ZMactone- 7 -carboxylic acid, ac¬ 
tion of water on, and behaviour on 
distillation (Fighter), A., i, 13, 
14. 

Hexo-5-lactone-5-carboxylic acid (Fich- 
ter and Langguth), A., i, 591. 

Hexylamine, 7 -bromo-, and 7 -chloro- 
hydrobromides of (Kahan), A., 
i,494. 

Hexylcarbamic acid, ethylic salt, refrac¬ 
tive power and dispersion of (Bruhl), 
A., ii, 297. 

Hexylene, bromo-, and the action of 
alcoholic potash on it (Welt), A., 
i, 452. 

1:2:3:4-icfrabromo-, two isomeric 
forms of (Fournier), A., i, 233. 
4-chloro-, and action of alcoholic potash 
on (Fournier), A., i, 233. 

Hexylene ( tctramethylethylene ), prepara¬ 
tion of, and action of zinc bromide 
on (Kondakoff), A., i, 177. 
nitrosochloride, refractive power and 
dispersion of, in solution (Bruhl), 

A, ii, 297. 

cyefoHexylenecarbamide (hemhydro-o- 
pkenylmecarbamido) (Einhorn and 
Bull), A., i, 347. 

Hexylenedicarboxylic acids. See Ethyl- 
ideneadipic, aaj3-Trimethylglutaconic, 
and iso-Trimetbylglutaconic acids. 

Hexylenic alcohol, action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on (Fournier), A., 
i, 233. 

bromide, action of alcoholic potash on 1 
(Welt), A., i, 452. 


Hexylic alcohol " ( Dimethyl*sopropyl- 
carbinol) acetate of (Eondakoff), A., 

i, 177. 

Hexylnitramine, refractive power and 
dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 
Hippocoprosterol (Bondzysnki and 
Humnicki), A., i, 183. 

Hippuric acid (benzamidoacetic acid), 
formation of, in the animal organism 
(Pfeiffer and Eber), A., ii, 512. 
Histon, presence of in leucaemia 
(Burian), A., ii, 112 . 

Hoflman’s violet, electrical convection of, 
in solutions (Pictox and Linder), 
T., 571. 

Homoanthranilic acid. See Toluic acid, 
m-animo- 

Homoantipyrene^-methiodide. See 
5-Methoxy-l-phenyi-3-methylpyrazole, 
ethiodide of. 

Homatropine, reason for the similarity 
of the physiological action of, and 
« atropine (Merling), A., 1 , 499. 
Homocaffeidinecarboxylie acid, prepara¬ 
tion of, and its copper salt (van der 
Slooten), A., i, 382. 

Homocaffeiae. See Ethyltheobromine. 
Homogentisic acid. See Alcapton. 
Homohydroxybenzoic acid. See Hy¬ 
droxy toluic acid. 

Homohydroxyhemimellitic add. See 
Cochinelic acid 

Homoterpenylic acid methyl ketone. See 
Methoethylheptanonolide. 

Honey, chemistry of (Kunnmann and 
Hilger), A., i, 392. 

Hops. See Agricultural Chemistry. 
Hornblende from Bavaria ( Weinsohenk), 
A.,ii, 413. 

from Montana (Merrill), A., ii, 508. 
artificial (Doelter), A., ii, 329. 
fusion products of (Doelter), A.,ii, 329. 
Horse-chestnuts. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Horse flesh, detection of (Niebrl), A., 

ii, 392; (Courlay and Caremonb), 
A., ii, 611. 

Humic acid, foimation of, from glucose 
by action of acids (Berthelot and 
Andre), A., i, 134. 

Humic substances. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Hydantoic acids, thio- nomenclature 
and constitution of (Dixon), T., 633, 
637 ; P., 1897, 9. 

Hydantoin, nitro-, action of baryta 
water on (Fbanchimont and van 
Erp), A., i, 6 . 

thio-, action of alcoholic aniline on 
(Dixon), T., 627. 

action of bromine on (Andreasch), 
A., i, 328. 
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Hydantoins, thio, nomenclatnie of 
(Di\oy), T , 637 , P , 1897, 9 
Hydantomaceti* acid, tbio ( 4 ndpe 
asch) A , i, 328 

Hydantoin-a-propiomc acid, thio, and 
itb h\ diolysis and oxidation (Andpe 
xsch , A , l, 327 

Hydrastme, physiological action of 
(Phillips and Pembrey), A , u, 222 
detection of (DtrNbTAN and Capp), 
A, u, 294 

Hydrates, composition of ^Hapcoupt), 
T, 696 

Hydrazine, piepaiation and ph\sica) 
constants of anhj drous (Lobby de 
BettxnI, A , n, 22 

refractive powei and clispei^ion of 
(Brithl), A , u, 297 
and its denvatives, molecular re 
fractions of (Brlhl), A , n, 198 
I ydrochlonde, volume change dming 
the dissolution of (Sghiff ana 
Mon sac chi), A , ii, 90 
compounds of, with mercury salts 
(Hofmann and Marbupg), A , 
n, 654 

Hydrazinehenzenylamidine benzoyl den 
vative ^Beckm x\n [md Sandel]\ A 
i, 565 

Hydrazinehenzoylhenzenylamidine, hj 
dTOchlonde, phem lsnlphone (Bfck 
Manx [and Svndei] ), A , l, 565 
Hydrazmoacetie acid, and its hjdr 
iodide (Ppalbf and Hoff a), A , i, 138 
Hydrazohenzene sodium, denvative of 
^ Pithefley), T , 4b2 P , 1897 45 
o Hydrazobenzoic acid, foimation of 
(Li b) 4,i, 332 

Hydrazo compounds, formation of (Lob), 
A, i, C31 

Hydrazothiodicarbonamide (FErtrsD 
and Schander), A , l, 126 
Hydnndene ammo, and its salts and 
benzo\l derivative (Rems and Kipp 
1 \g), T , 250 , P , 1896, 229 
« Hydrmdone, derivatives of, and its 
oxidation with mtnc acid (Revis and 
Kiiping , T , 238 P , 1896, 229 
£ ammo , and its salts# (Gabriel and 
SrrLZXEP A , i, 62 
bromo, oxidation of (Reyis and 
Kipping), T , 242 , P 1896, 229 
iso mtroso, alkali denvatives of 
(Revis and Kipping'), T , 248 , P , 
1896, 229 

a Hydrmdoneazine (Revis and Kipping\ 
T , 248, P , 1896 229 
1 Hydrmdone 2 carboxylic acid, 2 4 
chlorobromo 2 3 4 dzchlorobiomo , 
2 3' 4 2 diehloro tfibiomo , and 
2 ' 2 3 4 1) /chloiohromo (Zincke 
and Frangke), A , i 79 


a Hydrmdone oxime, action of mmeial 
acids on (Rfvis and Kipping), T , 
248 , P , 1896 229 

and diphenylhj drazone (Gabriel and 
Stelzner), A , i, 61 
a Hydrmdonesemicarbazone (Reyis and 
Kipping), T , 241 

a Hydrmdonylbromhydrmdone (Reyis 
and Kipping), T, 243, P, 1896, 
229 

a Hydrmdonyl £ carbamide (Gabpiel 
and Stelzner), A , i, 62 
Hydroalantodicarboxylic acid and its 
salts (Biedt and Fallen), A, 
i, 155 

Hydroalantolaetoneearboxylic acid, it* 
salts, and nitrile, and an amine derived 
fiom the latter (Bredt and Kallen), 
A , i, 155 

Hydroalantolic acid mtnle and its salts 
(Bredt and Kallen), A , l, 155 
Hydrobenzamide, condensation of, with 
ethj lie acetoacetate (Lachowicz), A , 

l, 118 

Hydrobenzimidoacetoacetic acid, etbj Le 
salt of (Lachowicz) A , l, 118 
iso Hydrobenzom, optical isomendes cf 
(Erlen meter, jim ), A , 1 , 480 
Hydrocarbon, G 3 H 4 , and its tetia 
bromide (Fpeundlep), A , 1 , 50b 
C-Hj*, from Caucasian naphtha 
(Maps:own ikoff), A , 1 , 330 
C-H 14 , from Caucasian naphtha, and a 
tetran ltio deuvative (Matkowni 
koff), A , 1 , 329 

C 10 H 16 from bisabol mjnha 
(Tucholka), A , n, 584 
CjoHjg, from oil of Bucco leaves (Kon- 
dakoff), A , 1 , 227 
C n H*>o, fiom Canadian petroleum, and 
ltsmonochloro derivative (Mabery), 
A , 1 , 451 

C 3 oHo 4 , from Canadian petroleum, and 
its mono and diehloro derivatives 
(Mabepa), A , 1 , 451 
C 14 H 1 *, from camphoroxime benzol 
ether (Forster), T, 1032, P, 
1897, 165 

CojH,, 01 CoeH^, from cerotic acid 
(\Upif), A , 1 , 319 
from the reduction of the hjdiocarbon, 
C 6 H 10 , fiom Caucasian naphtha, and 
its ammo compound (Makkomni 
koff), A , 1 , 402 

from o and m xylene (Mabkowni 
koff, Retzoff, and Kraschen 
NINMKOrF) A , 1 , 401 
obtained by action of sodium on di- 
bi omomesitylene, m \y lene solution, 
and its bromo and mtio aenvatives 
(Janna&ch and Heulagh), A, 
1 , 403 
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lydrocarbons, from petroleum, and 
their chlorine derivatives, refractive 
power of (Mabery and Hudson), 
A., i, 451. 

aliphatic, theory of the pyrogenic re¬ 
actions of (Haber), A, i, 133 
aromatic, in American petroleum 
(Mabeby), A, i, 450. 
Hydrocarbons. See also :— 

Acetylene. 

Amylacetylene (heptinene). 

Amylene. 

Anthracene. 

Benzene. 

iw-Butane. 

Butylacetylene (hexinem). 
tso-Bntylene. 
m-Butyltolnene. 
ferZ-p-Butyltoluene. 

Caraphene. 

Cumene. 

Cymene. 

Decane. 

Diallyl (hcxincne). 

Diamylene (decylcne). 
iso-Dibntylene (octylcnes). 

Dimethyl 2 'soallylene [pcntadiciw). 

1:3-DimethylcycZohexane. 

1:3-DimethyleyeZohexene. 

A c -1 :3-DimethylcycZohexene 
Dipentene. 

Diphenylmethane. 

1:2:3-DiphenylmethylcycZopentane. 

1:2-DiphenyleycZopentane. 

Dodecane. 

Durene. 

Ethane. 

Ethylbenzene. 

Ethylene. 

Hendecane (undecane). 

Heptylene. 

Hexadiene. 

Hexahydrotolnene. 

Hexanaphthene (cyelohi&anc). 

Hexane. 

Hexylene. 

Hydxotropilidene. 

lonene. 

Isoprene (pcnMnene.) 

Limonene. 

Methane. 

Methyldivinyl (p&vtadieiut). 
6-Methylhepta-l: 3-diene (odinmic). 
Methylcycfohexane. 
MethylcyeZohexene. 
MethylcycZopentane. 
Methylpropylacetylene (hcxinene). 

1:8-MethyisopropylcycZohexane. 

1:3-MethylfoopropylcycZohexene. 
Naphthalene. 

Paraffin. 

Pentane and iso-Pentane. 


Hydrocarbons. See:— 

Phellandrene. 

Phenylacetylene. 

Phenylbenzyldiphenylenemethane. 

Pinene. 

Propylene. 

Stearoptene. 

Stilbene. 

d-Terebenthene. 

Terpene. 

Tetrabutylene (hexadccylene). 

Tetrahydrotoluene. 

Tetramethylethylene (hexylenes). 

Tetraphenylethane. 

Tetraphenylethylene. 

Tetraphenylmethane. 

Tolane. 

Toluene. 

Tributylene {dodccylcne). 
Tric^/cZotrimethylenebenzene. 
Trimethyletbylene (amylene). 

1:8:3-TrimethylcycZobexane. 

1:8:3-TrimethylcycZohexene. 
Tripbenylethane. 

Tnpbenylmethane. 

Tripbenylpropane. 

Turpentine. 

Undecane. 

Xylenes. 

Hydrocinnamic acid. See Phenylpro- 
pionic acid. 

Hydrocotamine, action of sulphuric acid 
on (Bandow), A, i, 581. 

Hydrodicotarnine and its salts (Ban¬ 
dow), A., i, 581. 

Hydrogen, position of, in the periodic 
system (Masson ; Newlands), A., 
ii, 19. 

spectra of (Trowbridge and Rich¬ 
ards), A, ii, 200. 

atomic refraction of (Traube), A., 
ii, 197. 

electromotive force required for the 
separation of (Nebnst), A., 
ii, 395. 

viscosity of (Noyes and Goodwin), A., 
ii, 203. 

diffusion coefficient of, in water 
(Hufner), A., ii, 249. 
filtration of, through hot platinum 
(Randall), A., ii, 482. 
direct union of, with carbon (Bone 
and Jerdan), T., 41; P., 1896, 175. 
reaction of, with carbon monoxide at 
high temperatures (Bone and Jer- 
dan), T., 52. 

action of light on mixtures of chlorine 
and (Gautier and Holier), A., 
ii, 437 ; (Gautier ; Berthelot), 
A., ii, 486. 

formation of peroxides during the oxi¬ 
dation of (Bach), A., ii, 402. 
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Hydrogen, effect of the containing , 
vessel, of pressure, and of tempera¬ 
ture on the inflammability of mix¬ 
tures of oxygen with (Emich), A., 
ii, 309. 

influence of barium oxide, potassium i 
hydroxide and glass on the com¬ 
bination of oxygen with (Beethe- 
lot), A., ii, 548. 

influence of platinum on the combina¬ 
tion of oxygen with (French), P., 
1897,52. 

slow oxidation of, by permanganate 
(Meyeb and Recklinghausen), A., 
ii, 19. 

reduction of silver nitrate by (Sende- 
bens), A., ii, 448. 

direct combination of sulphur with 
PiLABON), A., ii, 207, 312. 
estimation of, with carbon, sulphur 
and halogen simultaneously (Denn- 
stedt), A., ii, 432. 

Hydrogen peroxide, part played iu the 
oxidation of metals by (Ihle), A., 
ii, 254. 

phosphide (phosphorus hydride , phos¬ 
phine ), spectrum of (Lockter), A., 
ii, 298. 

selenide, formation and dissociation of 
(PRlabon), A., ii, 251. 
action of, on phosphorus oxychloride 
(Besson), A., ii, 208. 
sulphide, absorption of, by sulphur 
(PjfeLABON), A., ii, 207. 
removal of arsenic from, by iodine 
(See act), A., ii, 123. 

Hydrogenised aromatic compounds 
( Knoevenagel), A.,i, 606. 

Hydrols, condensation of, with aromatic 
amines (Prud’homjte), A., i, 353. 

Hydrolysis of triglycerides by acids, rate 
of (Geitel), A., ii, 547. 

Hydromagnesite from Pennsylvania 
(Weinschenk), A., ii, 270. 

Hydroquinone. See Quinol. 

Hydros edanolidecarboxy lie acid silver 
salt (Ciaxician and Silber), A., 
i, 484. 

Hydrotiglic acid. See Methylethyl- 
acetic acid under Taleric acids. 

Hydrotropidine, methylation of (Will- 
statter), A., i, 384. 

Hydrotropilidene and its compound with 
hydrogen bromide (Willstatter), 
A., i, 384. 

Hydroxyaeetone. See Acetylcarbinol. 

Hydroxyacetophenone, o-chloro- and 
p-cbloro- (Nencki and Stoebee), A., 
i, 521. 

2-Hydroxyacetophenone, 5-amino- (Gat- 
termann and Lockhart), A., 
i, 188. 


^-Hydroxyaeetophenone from the decom¬ 
position of apigenin (Perkin), T., 
810 ; P., 1897, 138. 

Hydroxyacetoxime (Pilot? and Ruff), 
A., i, 587. 

and its phenylhydr&zone (Nencki and 
Stoeber), A., i, 521. 

6-Hydroxy-l-anyl-A 3 *®-dihydropyri- 
done, 3-cyano- (Guaresohi), A., 
i, 169. 

o-Hydroxyamyl-A’-tetrahydrobenzoic 
acid. See Sedanolic acid. 

1-Hydroxyanthraquinone, 4-amido-, from 
1-hydroxylammeauthraquinone 
(Schmidt and Gattermann), A., 
i, 197. 

Hydroxyanthraquinone dyes, oxidation 
of leuco-compounds of (Green), P., 
1896, 226. 

4-Hydroxyantipyrine, its salts, and 
3 :4-cfobromo - derivative (Knorr and 
Psohorr), A., i, 110. 

a-Hydroxyaraehidic acid and its 
methylic and ethylic salts (Baczew- 
ski). A., i, 11. 

Hydroxyazo-compounds, constitution of 
(Auwers), A., i, 40. 

^-Hydroxybenzaldehyde, 3:5-^ichloro-, 
and its oxime (Auwers and Reis), 
A., l, 53. 

m-ciiiodo-, metallic derivatives and 
oxime of (Paal and Mohr), A., 
i, 53. 

o-Hydroxybenzoic acid. See Salicylic 
acid. 

m-Hydroxybenzoic acid, electrolytic 
dissociation of (Euler), A., ii. 88. 

j?-Hydroxybenzoic acid, from the de¬ 
composition of apigenin (Perkin), 
T., 810 ; P., 1897, 138. 
ethylic salt, from hydrolysis of 
apigenin diethyl ether (Perkin), T., 

^-Hydroxybenzoic acid, 

m-amino- (Auwers), A., i, 477. 
methylic, and ethylic salts (Auwers 
and Rohrig), A., i, 341. 
3-bromo-, and 3:5-tZibromo- and then* 
methylic salts (Auwers and Reis), 
A., i, 54. 

m-chloro-, ?n-iodo-, and their methylic 
salts (Auwers), A., i, 477. 

Z : 5-cfoiodo- (Paal and Mohr), A., 
i, 53. 

methylic salt of (Auwers and 
Reis), A., i, 54. 

m-nitro-, methylic, and ethylic salts 
(Auwers and Rohrig), A., 
i, 341. 

3:5-^Znitro-j and its sodium salt 
(Jackson and Ittner), A., i, 238, 
333. 
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Hydroxybenzoic acids, action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride on (Anschutz), 
A., l, 219> 

2>-Hydroxybenzonitrile, 3-bromo-, 

3:5-tfibromo-, 3 :5-dichloro-, and 
3:5-<Ziiodo- (Auwers and Reis), A., 
i, 54. 

Hydroxybenzophenone, o-chlor- (Nekoki 
and Stoeber), A., i, 521. 

2-Hydroxybenzophenone, 5-amino- (Gat- 
termann and Weinlig), A., i, 188. 

jp-Hydroxybenzylideneacetone, 

«i-<li-iodo- (Paal and Mohr), A., 
i, 53. 

i>-Hydroxybcnzylideneaniline, 

3:5-diiodo- (Paal and Mohr ; 
Auwers and Reis), A., i, 53, 54. 

o-Hydroxybenzytideneanilinesulphonic 
acid and its salts (Blau), A., i, 413. 

o-Hydroxybenzylidenehydrazidoacetic 
acid (Traube and Hoffa;, A., i, 138. 

^-Hydroxybenzylidene-a- and -8-naph- 
thylamines (Paal and Mohr), A., 
i, 53. 

y-Hydroxybenzylidenephenylhydr- 
azone, ?/i-ehiodo- (Paal and Mohr), A., 
i, 53. 

^Hydroxybenzylidene-^-toluidine, m- 
diiodo- (Paal and Mohr), A., i, 53. 

a-Hydroxy&obutyric acid, boiling point 
of (Dyes), A., i, 237. 

Hydroxycaffeine (Fischer), A., i, 268, 
269. 

Hydroxycamphene (camphenoT) (Marsh 
and Gardner), T., 290; P., 1896, 
137, 187. 

Hydroxycamphor, constitution of 
(Tiemann), A., i, 162. 
from camphorquinone, semicarbazone, 
anhydride ot semicarbazone, phenyl- 
hydrazone, oxime, benzoyl and 
acetyl derivatives, phenylsulphone 
(Manasse), A., i, 290. 

Hydroxy isocamphoronic acid, from 
pinene (Tiemann and Skmmler), 
A., i, 158. 

lactone of (von Baeyer), A., i, 82. 

Hydroxycamphorsulphonic acid, di- 
bromo-, and its lactone and bromide 
(Lapworth and Kipping), T., 19; 
P., 1896, 215. 

Hydroxycerotio acid, its acetyl deriva¬ 
tive, and anhydride, and behaviour 
when heated (Marie), A., i, 320. 

3:4-Hydroxychloronaphthaphenazine, 
hydrochloride, nitrate, and sodium 
derivative (Zinoke and Noack), A., 
i, 356. 

j?-Hydroxycinnamic acid. See 
i?-Coumaric acid. 

£zsHydroxycrotonic acid, ethylic salt of 
(Knorr), A., i, 65. 


Hydroxydecoic acid (3 It ydroxy- h-me&iyl- 
a-i&opropylhexoic acid) from the oxida¬ 
tion of isovaleraldol (Kohn), A., 

U 

Hydroxydihydrocampholenamide, from 
wo-aminocamphor (Tiemann), A., 
i, 250. 

jS-Hydroxydihydrocampholenolactone 
(Tiemann), A., i, 251. 

anti- and s^-Hydroxydihydrocampho- 
lenic acids, and their ammonium, 
sodium, basic sodium salts (Tiemann), 
A , i, 251. 

a-Hydroxydihydros&ntoxun, from reduc¬ 
tion of a-hydroxysantonin (Jaffe), 
A., i, 629. 

Hydroxydimethoxyphenanthrenequin- 
ones. See Thebaolquinone and Acetyl- 
thebaolquinone. 

4- Hydroxy-2 : 5-dimethylbenzylic alco¬ 
hol, 3 : 6-<2ibromo- (Auwers and 
Baum), A., i, 34. 

a-Hydroxy - aj3-dimethylglutarie acid, 

ethylic salt (Montemartini), A., 
i, 20. 

6-Hydroxy- 2:4-dimethylpyridine. See 
^/-LutidostyriL 

a-Hydroxydimethyltricarballylic acid, 
lactone, calcium, barium, and silver 
salts (von Baeyer), A.,i, 82. 
cis- and trans- lactonic acids of, and 
the action of heat on (von Baeyer 
and Yilliger), A., i, 597, 598. 

2>-Hydroxydiphenylacetic acid and its 
basic barium salt (Bistrzycki and 
Flatau), A., i, 190. 

o-Hydroxydiphenylacetic lactone 
(Hewiit and Pope), T., 1086. 

0-Hydroxydiphenylbromacetic lactone 
(Bistrzycki and Flatau), A., i, 190. 

a-Hydroxy-ajB-diphenylethylamine, two 
forms of (Erlbnmeyer, jun.), A., 
i, 4S0. 

a-Hydroxy-ajS-diphenylethylamine- 
bases, foimation of, from benzaldehyde 
and from glycocine (Erlenmeyer, 
jun.), A., i, 480. 

Hydroxydiphenylglyoxazole, and its 
salts (Causse), A., i, 543. 

3-Hydroxy-1:5 diphenyltriazole, «i- 
amino-, jp-amino-, m -niti o-, and p- nitro-, 
and their acetyl and benzoyl deriva¬ 
tives (Young and Annable), T., 205, 
207, 209,211; P., 1896, 246. 

6-Hydroxy-2:4-di-p-w0prcpylpbenyl- 
cyanidine (Flatau), A., i, 636. 

0-Hydroxyethoxydiphenylacetic acid 
and its lactone (Bistrzycki and 
Flatau), A., i, 190. 

5- Hydroxyethoxy-l-phenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazole, methiodide of (Knorr), A., 
i, 109. 
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c Hydroxy a ethyladipic acid and its 
distillation (Filhtep and Gully), A , 

1 590 

Hydroxyethylamine See Ethylic alco 
hoi, ammo 

Hydroryethyl o henzoicsulphimde 

Llkenpoth and Koerppen), A, 

1 479 

6 Hydroxy 1 ethyl A 3 5 dihydropyn- 
done 3 cyano (Guafeschi), A , i, 169 

Hydxoxyethylphthalimide (Ristax 
APT), A , 1, 46 

*> Hydroxy ethyl m snc cmic acid, &iHer 
x d barium salts of (Uarpupg), A , 
i, 141 

Hydroxyfluoronecarboxylic acid, and its 
ammonium salt (Hewitt and Pope), 
4., i, 156 

Hyd«*oxyc?/cZoheptanecarboxylic acid 
i bei yl jlytollic acid), and its amide 
(Blchnei), A , l, 612 

3 Hydroxyheptoic acid, the action of 
hydrochloric arid on, and its lactone 
ffciGHTEB and Gully), A , i, 590 

Hydroxyhexylthiocarhanu.de (Kahan), 
A , l, 405 

Hydroxyhomopmic acid, silver and 
opper salts (a ox BAEiEr), A, 

1 82 

1 Hydroxyhydnndene 2 1 dicarb 
oxylm acid, 2 3 4 2 dichloro 

t/ibiomo (Zixcee and ii axcke), A , 
i, 79 

Hydroxyhydromenthonylamme, heha 
v ioui tow aids mtious acid (W allach), 
i, 428 

1 -Hydroxyindene-1 -carboxylic acid, 

2 3 d?chloio (ZixtKE), A i, 354 

1 -Hydroxyindole-2 -carboxylic acid 
^Ret^ebi ), 1, l, 418 

Hydxoxymdonylhydxmdone (Rlx ib and 
kiPPiNG), T 247 P , 1896, 229 

2 3 -Hydroxyketo-l -benzylqumox&lme 
Hixslei c), A , i, 121 

-Hydroxyketocoumaran and its acetate 
hi lhl and illEDLAXDEI*), 4, 

l 22 1 

1 -Hydroxy-3 -ketohydnndene-2 1 -di- 
carboxylic acid, 2 2 4 nu-hloio 
l lomo , metlxylic salt (Zim.ee and 
FP 4XCEE), 4 , i, 77 

Hydroxylamine, action of methylio iodide 
on (de Bpuyx), A , i, 9 
oxidation of feuous hydroxide by 
(Habeb\ 4 , n, 24 
phy biological action of (Haldane, 
M 4-Xgill, and Max BOGorn ato), A , 
u, 221. 

derivatives, molecular refractions of 
(Bki hl;, A , n, 198. 

Hydroxylamine ammomouranate (Hof¬ 
mann), A ii, 5o7 


Hydroxylamine hydrochlonde, electro 
ly tic conductivity of methyl 
alcoholic solutions of (Zelinsky 
and Ke API WIN), A , u, 5 
-v olume changes during Idle dissolu 
tion of (Schiff and Monsacohi), 
A , n, 90 

hy diiodides of (de Bbuyn), A , l, 9 
hxpophosphite (SabantReff), A , 
n, 170 

manate (Hofmaxx), A , n, 557 
Hydroxylamine, nitro (Angeii), A , 
n, 24 

1 -Hydroxylammeanthraquinone and its 
1 mtro denvative (Schmidt and Gai 
TE rWAXN), A , 1, 197 
4 -Hydroxylammeanthraquinone, 

Initio (Schmidt andG atieimvnn), 
A , l, 197 

o-Hydroxylanunebutync acid and its 
hydrochlonde, and the action of silver 
hy dioxide on it (Werner and Falck), 
A , i, 10 

Hydroxylanunodihydrocamphorone- 
oxme (Tiewann) A , i, 200 
Hydroxylaminodihydroxywobntane 
(2 iiethyl 2 hydioxyla ninopropandio 
1 3 ), picrate and oxalate of 
(Piloty and Ruff) A, i, 586, 
58 * 

Hydroxylammomethylenebenzylic 

chlonde, action of diazoben/ene 
chlonde on (Walt her and 

Schicklek) A , 1, 524 
cyanide and its salts (\\ altheb and 
ScHiCKLFr) A l 524 
Hydroxylaminotphydroxybutane action 
of mer uiic oxide on (Piloiy and 
RLFr), A , l, 454 

HydroxylanunotnhydroxyZc? t -butane 
(2 methylol 2 hydt oxylammopn opane 
diol 1 3) and its oxalate, picratt, osa- 
zone, mtioso denvative, and mcthylic 
cthei (Piloiy and Rxebt), A, 1 453, 
454 

Hydioxyl&nne acid and its metallic 
salts methylic salt, and benzoyl 
deiivative (Hoehnel), A , i 229 
Hydroxyl-gioup, absoiption of electncal 
oscill tions by substances containing 
the (DriDE), A , n, 538 
Hydroxyl-ions electromotive foice re 
quned ioi the separation of (Heinst), 
A, u 395 

Hydroxymelissic acid and the action of 
heat on it ("Marie), A , i, 321 
Hydroxymethoxyfiavone (Fpiedlaxder 
and Low y) A , i 32 
3 Hydroxy 2 (or 3) methoxy 2 methyl 
qumoxaline (Hixsbepc ), A , i, 121 
Hydroxy m methoxy £ phenylconmarm 
(Bi im), A , i, 569 
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3- Hydroxy-4-methoxystyrene {Jicspe re¬ 
tail) (KuNz-KitAUbE), A , i, 530. 

Hydroxymethylacetophenones [2:1*5 
and 3:1:6] (Nencki and Stoeber), 
A., i, 521. 

a-Hydroxy-a-methyladipic acid, and the 
action of heat on it (Fighter and 
Langguth), A., i, 590. 

4- Hydroxy-3-methylbenzylic alcohol, 
2:5: 6-$rabromo- (Auwers and Zieg¬ 
ler), A., i, 33. 

Hydroxymethlybntyric acid. See 
Hydroxyvaleric acids. 

Hydroxymethylcoumalin and the action 
of methylic alcohol and hydrochloiic 
acid on it (Buhemann), T., 326. 

6-Hydroxy-l-methyl-A 3 * 5 -dihydro- 
pyridone, 3 cyano- (GuAREbCHi), A., 
i, 169. 

6-Hydroxy-4-methyl-A 3 * 6 -dihydro- 
pyridone, 3-cyano- (Guaee&chi), A., 
i, 169. 

Hydroxymethyleneacetoacetic acid, 
methylic salt, and ethylic salt (Clai¬ 
sen), A., i, 592. 

Hydroxymethyleneacetone (Claisen), 
A., i, 593. 

Hydroxymethyleneacetylacetone, action 
of air on, also salts and benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative, anilide, p-toluidide and benzyl- 
anilide of (Claisen), A., i, 594, 595. 

Hydroxymethylenebenzylie cyanide 
{ph&iylcyaTwhydroxyethylcTie) and a 
compound formed from it by the action 
of phosphorus pentachloride (Wal- 
ther and Schickler), A., i, 524. 

Hydroxymethylenemalonic acid, ethylic 
salt (Claisen and Hasse), A., i, 596. 

6-Hydroxy-4rmethyl-5-ethyl-A- 3 ^-di- 
hydropyridone, 3-cyano- (Guareschi), 
A., i, 169. 

£-Hydroxy-8-methylfnrfaraldehyde, 
condensation of, with phloroglucinol 
(COTTNCLER), A., i, 613. 

3-Hydroxy-l-methyl-A 1 ’ s -cyclohex&- 
diene-4-carboxylic acid, ethylic salt 
(Callenbagh), A., i, 271. 

3 :1 -HydroxymethylcycZohexane (Mar- 
kownikoff), A., i, 401. 

l'-Hydroxy-2-methylindole-2'-carb- 
oxylic acid (Beissert), A., i, 419 

3-Hydroxy-l-methylcyc?opentene, pcnta- 
chloro-3-cyano- (Zincke, Bergmann, 
and Franoke), A., i, 508. 

S-Hydroxy-l-methylcyctopentenecarb- 
oxylic acid, pcrdctohlovo- and its acetyl 
derivative (Zincke and Prenntzell), 
A., i, 510. 

3-Hydroxy-l-methylcycZopentenecarb- 
oxylic acid, penfochloro- and its acetyl 
derivative (Zincke, Bergmann, and 
Frances), A., i, 508. 


1- Hydroxy-3-methylquinolme-4-snl- 
phonie acid) 2-iodo- (methyllorctmc) 
(Claus and Kauffmann), A. 
i, 634. 

3'-Hydroxy-2'-methylquinoxaline 
(Hinsberg), A., i, 120. 

Hydroxymethylvalerolactone (Zincrju, 
Bergmann, and Francks), A., 
i, 509. 

1:2 : 4' -Hydr oxynaphthalenedisulphonic 
acid, azo-colouiing matters from (Gat- 
term ann and Schulze), A., i, 195. 

1:3- and -1:4'-Hydroxynaphthalene- 
sulphonic acids, azo-colouring mat¬ 
ter from (Gattermann and 
Schulze), A., i, 195. 

2-amiuo- (Gattermann and Schulze), 
A.,^, 195. ^ ^ 

mg point of (^Yeizki and" Knapp) A , 
i, 427. 

2- Hydroxy-a- naphthaquinone - 2' - carb¬ 
oxylic acid, 3 :4 / -dibromo-3 :4-chloio- 
bromo-, their salts, &c. (Zincke and 
Francke), A., i, 79. 

2': 1:2-Hydroxynaphthaqninonedioxime, 
its anhydride, potassium derivative of 
the latter (NTietzki and Knapp), A., 
i, 426. 

a-Hydroxy-j8-naphthoic chloride 
(Anschutz), A., i, 219. 

l-Hydroxy-2; 2'-naph.thoIsulphonic acid, 
barium and zinc salts, p-diazonitro- 
beDzene derivative (Friedlander and 
Taussig), A., i, 481. 

Hydroxyisonicotinic acid, chloro- (Sell 
and Dootson), T., 1073; P., 1897, 
167. 

Hydroxyoctoic acid (&-hydroxy-aay-tri- 
?nethylmleric acid ) and its nitrile 
(Franks), A., i, 138. 

Hydroxyoxamide, non-identity of, with 
oximamidoxalic acid (Eolleman), A., 
i, 23. 

Hydroxypentadecylic acid, barium salt 
and acetyl derivative of (Giordan i), 
A., i, 81. 

4- Hydroxy-l: 1:2:6:6-pentamethyl- 
piperidylium hydroxide and salts, o- 
and jS- forms of (Harries), A., i, 552, 
553. 

5- Hydroxyc?/cZopentane-l: 3-dione 
{hydroxyd ikctopmtametJbylene), 2:2:4- 
fr-ibromo- (Wolff and Bud el). A., 
i, 215. 

Hydroxyeycfopentenecarboxylic acid, 
tojGchloro- (Zincke), A., i, 507. 

a-Hydroxypentenoic acid and its calcium 
salt, action of hydrochloric acid on the 
latter (Fittig), A., i, 15. 

a-Hydxoxyphenylacetic acid. See Mai - 
delic acid. 
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2-o-Hydroxyphenyl-3-o-'aininobeiizyl- 4-Hydroxypiperidinecarboxylie acid, 

tetrahydroquinazoline (Busch, Birk, substitution products of (Ashling), 
and Lehmann), A., i, 544. A., i, 499. 

2-p-Hydroxyphenyl-3-o-aminobexizyl- 4-£-Hydroxypropionyl-5 -bromisophthal- 

tetrahydroquinazoline (Busch, Bisk, ic acid, x-bromolactone, methylic 
and Lehmann), A., i, 544. salt (Zincke and Fbancke), A., 

a-Hydroxy-y-phenylcrotonic acid, and its i, 79, 80. 

conversion into benzoylpropionic acid Hydroxypropylallylthiocarbamide 

(Fittig), A., i, 14. (Kjellin), A.,i, 614. 

6-Hydroxy-4-phenyl-A 3 * 6 -dibydropyri- Hydroxywopropylcarbamide (Kjellin), 

done, 3-cyano- (Guareschi), A., A., i, 614. 

i, 169. 6-Hydroxy-2-^-wopropylphenyl-m-di- 

S'-^Hydroxyphenyldihydroqninazoline azine-4-acetic acid, ethylic salt of 
(Paal and Schilling), A., i, 117, (Flatow), A., i, 636. 

4- Hydroxy-l-phenyl-2:3-dimethylpyr- 6-Hydroxy-S^p-wopropylphenyl-m-di- 

azolone. See 4-Hydroxyantipyrme. azine-4-carboxylic acid (Flatow), 

5- Hydroxy-l-phenyl-3-c2/cfcliexenone-2- A., i, 636. 

carboxylic acid. See Dihydroresor- 6-Hydroxy-2-p-fsopropylphenyl-4:5-di- 

cylic acid. methyl- mi- diazine ( Flatow), A., i, 636. 

5- Hydroxy-jB-phenylhexolactone (Yor- 6 Hydroxy-2-p-isopropylphenyl-4- 

landes and Knotz&gh), A., i, 285. methyl-ni-diazine (Flatow), A., 

acety£^sodium and Silver derivatives Hydroxy/sopropylphenylphosphonicacid 

(Yolhase), A., i, 424. (Michaelis and Meter), A., i, 153. 

Hydroxyphenylnaphthaqninhydrone Hydroxypyrotartaric acid, thio-, its 

^ Volhapjd), A., i, 424. benzyl derivative, and the action of 

3 :2-Hydroxyphenyl-a-naphthaquinone, cyanamide on it (Andrbasgh), A., 
or 1 -2-Hydroxyphenyl-J3-naphtliaquin- i, 327. 

one and its methyl ether, acetate, 1-Hydroxyquinoline, 2-bromo-, 2-ehloro-, 

phenylhydrazone and oxime (Yol- and 2 : 4-dfchloro- (Claus andGiWAR- 
hard), X, 5, 423. tovskt), A., i, 204. 

Hydroxyphenylosotriazole, its amino- 3-Hydroxyquinoline, 4-bromo- (Claus 

derivative, and the benzylidene deri- and Kauffmann), A., i, 633. 
vative of the latter (Thiele and Hydroxyqnmolines, condensation of 

Schleussner), A., i, 379. with 2'-chloroquinoline (Cohn), A., 

6- Hydroxy-4-phenyl-2-p-wopropyl- 1 i, 170. 

phenyl-?/i-diazine (Flatow), A., i, 636. l-Hydroxyqninoline-4-sulphonic acid 

3-Hydroxy-l-phenyl-5-styryloxytri- and its salts (Claus and Baumann), 

azole, and its benzoyl derivative A., i, 580. 

(Young and Annable), T. 215; P., action of phosphorus pentachloride on 

1396, 246. (Claus and Giwartovsky), A., 

3-Hydroxy-l'phenyl-5-styryltriazole, i, 204. 

oxidation of (Young), T., 311; P., 1-Hydroxyquinoline-4-sulphonic acid, 

1397, 53. 2-bromo- and 2-ehloro- (Claus and 

o-Hydroxyphenylsnccinic acid, its salts, Giwabtovsky), A., i, 204. 

anhydride, and the acetyl derivative 2-iodo- (loretin), and its salts (Claus 
of ihe latter (Bredt and Fallen), and Baumann), A., i, 580. 

A., i, 155. 3-Hydxoxyquinoline-4-srilphonic aoid 

p-Hydroxy-j8-phenyl-o-toluoxazole f and and its salts, chloride ana amide (Claus 

its acetyl derivative (Henkich), A., and Kauffman), A., i, 633. 
i, 446. 4-Hydroxyquiaoline-l-sulphonic acid, 

2- Hydroxyphenyl ^-tolyl ketone, 5- 3-iodo- {lorcnite) (Claus and Kauff- 
amino- (Gattermann and Wienlig), mann), A., i, 634. 

A., i, 189. S'-Hydroxyqninoxaline (Htnsberg), A., 

3- Hydroxy-l-phenyl-5-m-tolyltriazole, i, 120. 

and its acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 3 / -Hydroxyqxtinoxaline-2 / -carboxyIic 
(Young and Annable), T., 212; P., acid and its ureide (Hinsbbbg), A., 

1896, 246. i, 120. 

Hydroxyphosphotetranilidesulphonic 2- (or 3-) amino-, and its ureide (Hins- 

acid, and its salts (Gilpin), A., i, 464. berg), A., i, 121. 

3-HydinxypiperidinecarboxyUc add, Hydroxyisorosindone and its potassium 
synthesis of (Merling), A., I, 499. salt (Fischer and Hepp), A., i, 171. 
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a-Hydroxysantonic acid and its salts and 
anhydride (Jaff£), A., i, 629. 

a-Hydroxysantonin, preparation of from 
mine of dogs, and its properties, 
(Monaco ; Jaffe), A., i, 628. 
constitution of, and acetyl derivative 
of (Monaco), A., i, 628. 

i8-Hydroxysantonin, its properties, and 
its occurrence in the urine of the rabbit, 
(jAFFfi), A., i, 629. 

y-Hydroxysantoain identity of, with 
artemisin (Jaff£), A., i, 629. 

Hydroxystearic acid from oleic acid 
(David), A., i, 397. 

Hydroxysuceinic acid, barium salt, action 
of acetic anhydride on (Oddo and 
Manuelli), A., i, 180. 

o-Hydroxysnlphaminebenzoic acid, and 
its salts (Walker), A., i, 669. 

4- Hydroxy-l: 2:6:6-tetramethylpiperi- 
dme [av- and &i-mcihylwnyldiacctoiwb 
Jcumine) and its aurochloiide and 
platinochlonde (stable and labile 
forms), (Harries), A., i, 552, 553. 

?/i-Hydroxytetrethyl-p-diaminotri- 
phenylcarbinol (E. and H. Erdmann), 
A., i, 286. 

iii-Hydroxy-p-tetrethyldiaxninotri- 
phenylmethane-p-snlphonic acid and 
salts (E. and H. Erdmann), A., i, 288. 

5- Hydroxy-o-toluic acid (o-crcsotic add), 
ethylic salt (Claisen), A., i, 594. 

5- Hydroxy-?/i-tolnic acid (crcsotic add), 
anditstnbromo-derivative, production 
of, from cochinelic acid (Liebermann 
and Yoswinckel), A., i, 539. 

o-, m- and ^-Hydroxytolnic acids, di- 
bromo-derivatives of (Einhorn and 
Ehret), A., i, 345. 

Hydroxytriazoles, formation of, from 
phenylsemicarbazide (Young and 
Annablb), T., 200 ; P., 1896, 246. 

1:3:4:5-Hydroxytrimetlwxybeiizene 
(antiarol) (Kiliani), A., i, 91. 

6- Hydroxy-l: 4:5-trxmethyl-A 3,, -di- 
hydropyridone, 3-cyano- (Guareschi), 
A., i, 169. 

/8-Hydroxy-aa^-trimethylglntaric acid, 
ethylic salt, synthesis oi (Perkin and 
Thorpe), T., 1178 ; P., 1897, 72. 

2'-Hydroxy-l / : 3': S'-trimethylindoline 
and its methiodide, and methehydr- 
oxide (Piccinini), A., i, 572. 

4-Hydroxy-2:2:6-trimethylpiperidine 
( mnyldzacetonalJcamine ), a- and j8- 
modifi.cation of, and salts (Harries), 
A., i, 170, 295. 

Hydroxytrimethylsnccinic acid, from 
pinene (Tiemann and Semmler), A., 
i, 158. 

Hydroxytrimethylvaleric acids. See 
Hydroxyoctoic acids. 


Hydroxytriphenylpyrrolone, hydrolysis 
of, and production of benzilic and 
benzoic acids (Japp and Tingle), T., 
1146; P., 1897,171. 

Hydroxyuvitic acid, constitution and 
identity of coccinic acid with (Lieber¬ 
mann and Yoswinckel), A., i, 539. 

wa-Hydroxyuvitic acid, mono- and di- 
ethylic salts, and action of heat on the 
monoethylic salt (Claisen), A., 
i, 593, 594. 

Hydroxyuvitic dichloride (Anschutz), 
A., i, 219. 

a-Hydroxy&ovaleric acid (Conrad and 
Ruppert), A., i, 322. 
chloro-, and its salts, and the action of 
potash and of sulphuric acid on 
(Prentice), A., i, 12. 

Hydroxyvaleric acid ( y-hydroxy-a - 

methyUnUyric acid), barium, calcium, 
and silveT salts of (Marburg), A., 
i, 141. 

5-Hydroxyveratric acid (Zincke and 
Francke), A., i, 59. 

o-Hydroxy-m-xylene, wi-amino- (Zincku 
and Franoke), A., i, 511. 

Hyoscine, presence of, in commercial 
scopolamine (Schmidt), A., i, 385. 
auribromide and hydrobromide gold 
chloride, formation and properties 
of (Jowett), T., 679, 680; P„ 1897, 
136. 

Hyoscyamine hydrobromide gold chlo- 
ride, the formation and proper¬ 
ties of (Jowett), T., 681; P., 1897, 
136. 

oxalate, melting point of (Gadameb), 
A., i, 132. 

Eyoscyamus seeds, the alkaloids of 
(Schmidt), A., i, 385. 

Hyponitrons acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Hyposantonin and wo-Hyposantonin, re¬ 
duction of (Grassi-Cristaldi), A., 
i, 202. 

Hyposantonous acid and its metallic 
salts and methylie salt (Grassi-Cris¬ 
taldi), A., i, 202. 

Hypoxanthine, occurrence of, in beet- 
juice (von Lippmann), A., i, 118. 
constitution of (Fischer), A., i, 268. 


I. 

Idocrase (vesuvian) from Sweden and 
the Urals (Sjogren), A., ii, 326. 
constitution of (Claeee), A., ii, 51; 
(Rammelsberg), A., ii, 180; 
(Sjogren), A., ii, 326. 

Igasnric acid, identity of, with caffetannie 
acid, and its behaviour with potash 
(Sander), A., i, 383. 
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Ij olite-porphyry fiom Alno, Sweden 
(Sahlbom), A., ii, 567. 

Bmenite, a variety of, from Virginia 
(Peek), A., ii, 328.- 
Uvaite (Schnerr), A., ii, 507. 
Imidocarhonic acid, ethylie salt, refrac¬ 
tive power and dispersion of 
(BeuhiO, A., ii, 2^7. 
chlor-, and brom-, diethylic salts, 
refractive powers and dispersions in 
solution of the (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. i 
Inline, CH^NEt, action of carbon 
bisulphide on (Del£pxxe), A., i, 457. 
Iminea and Imides. See also:— 
Acetobenzimidoethylic ether. 
Acetobenzimidomethylic ether. 
Acetylthiocarbimide. 
Allylthiocarbimide. 
Anthraquinonecarboxylimide. 
B«azenylmethyl-j8-naphthylamido- 
phenylimidin e. 

Benzenylmethylphenylamido-jS- 
nap thy lim idine. 
Benzoylbenzimidoethylic ether. 
Benzoylbenzylbenzenylamidine. 
Benzoylphenylbenzenylamidine. 
Benzoylphenylmethylbenzenyl- 
amidine. 

Benzoyltartarmethylimides. 

Benzylmalimides. 

Butylmethylenimine. 

Butyrylthiocarbimide. 

Camphoiimide. 

«-Camphorwoimide. 

Camphorimine. 

Cifcraconanil. 

Oitracondianil. 

^-Gumylglyoxylic phenylimide. 

Dibenzoylcinnamenimide. 

Dihydrocampholenimide. 

Dimethyisuccinanil. 

Dimethylsuccindianil. 

Diphenylbenzenylamidine. 

Ditolylimida 

p-Ethoxyphenylphthalimide. 

p-Ethoxyphenylsuccinimide. 

Ethylmalimide. 

Fenchonimine. 

Hydrazinebenzoylbenzenylamidine. 

Maleindianil. 

Maleinimide. 

M aJeinimid eanil. 

Malein-p-toliL 

Malein-p-tolilanil. 

Malimide. 

Mesitylglyoxylic phenylimide. 
Mesotartarimide. 

Methylmalimide. 

Methyloxytriazine. 

4-Metylthiobiazoline. 

Kaphthylsulphonacetonamine. 

Phenyhdlylthiocarbimide. 


Indues and Imides. See:— 
Phenylbenzenylamidine. 
Phenylbenzenylmethylamidine. 
Phenylbenzylbenzenylarnidine. 
Phenylcarbimide. 
Phenylenebenzenylamidine. 
Phenyleniminotoluene. 
Phenylhydrazinebenzoylbenzenyl- 
amidine. 

Phenyl-£-naphthylbenzenylamidine. 

Phenylnaphthylmethylbenzenyl- 

amidine. 

Phenylphthalimide. 

Phenylsuccinimide. 

Phenylthiocarbimide. 

Phthalanil. 

Phthalimide. 

Propionylthiocarbimide. 
wo-Propylsuccinicphenylimide. 
Quinone-o-imidocinnamic-6is-o-amino- 
cinnamic acid. 

Racemic acid, imide, benzylimide, 
ethylimide, methylimide, propyl - 
imide, and phenylimide of. 
Snccinanil. 

Succinimide. 

Succinylphenylimide. 

Tartarethylimide. 

Tartaric naphthylanil. 
Tartarmethylimide. 

Thiohiazoline. 

jo-Tolylnaphthylsnlphonacetonamine. 
Trimethylglutaric anil. 

^-TJric acid. 

Imino-ethers, action of hydrazine on 
(Pinner), A., i, 637. 

Imperatoria Ostruthium. See Radix Im- 
peratorice Ostruthium. 

Indamine dyes, oxidation of leuco-com- 
ponnds of (Green), P., 1896, 226. 
Indanetrione. See Triketohydrindene. 
Indazine, combination of, with bromine 
(Yatjbel), A., i, 108. 

Indenigo. See Diphthalylethylene. 
Indicators, significance of the change of 
colour of (Lescceur), A., ii, 136. 
Indigo, formation of (Reissert), A., 
l, 418. 

electrical convection of, in solutions 
(Pioton and Linrer), T., 571. 
Indigo dyes, oxidation of leuco-com¬ 
pound of (Green), P., 1896, 226. 
Indium, occurrence of, in common mine¬ 
rals (Hartley and Ramage), T., 
533; P., 1897, 11. 

occurrence of, in a manganese ore 
(Hartley and Ramage), A., ii,313. 
Indole-S'-carboxylic acid (Reissert), 
A., i, 418. 

Indoles, action of alkyl iodides on, and 
the constitution of the bases so formed 
(Ciamiclan), A., i, 101. 
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Indolinone (Brunner), A., i, 100. 

Ihdonylbromhydrindone (Revis and 
Kipping), T., 245; P., 1896, 229. 

Indonylhydroxyhydrindone. See Hy- 
droxyindonylhydrindone. 

Indophenol, from 2:3'-naphtholsul- 
phonic acid, compound with aniline 
(Nietzki and Knapp), A., i, 227. 

Indophenol-dyes, oxidation of leuco- 
compounds of (Green), P., 1896, 226. 

Indoxylsulphuric acid, synthesis of 
(THESEN),fA., i, 618. 

Infusorial earth from U.S.A.(Smither), 
A., ii, 329. 

Inosite, presence of, in the thyroid 
gland (Tambach), A., ii, 61. 

Intestine, absorption of fat from the 
(Moore and Rockwood), A., ii, 
150. 

amount of nitrogen excreted by the 
(Tsuboi), A., ii, 336. 
composition of concretions from human 
(Horner), A., ii, 221. 
reaction of contents of, during diges¬ 
tion (Moore and Rockwood), A., 
ii, 331. 

Inulin, precipitation of, by certain salts 
(Young), A., i, 235. 

Inversion of cane-sugar in the alimentary 
canal (Kobner), A., ii, 111. 

Invert-sugar. See Sugar, invert. 

Iodometry, barium thiosulphate as a 
basis for (Mutnianski), A., ii, 342. 

Iodine, spectra of (Trowbridge and 
Richards), A., ii, 200. 
atomic refraction of (Traube), A., 
ii, 197. 

electrical convection of, in solution 
(Pictonand Linder), T., 571. 
electromotive force required for the 
separation of (Nernst), A., ii, 395. 
absorption of, by magnesia fiom its 
solutions (Walker and Kay), A., 
ii, 261. 

action of highly purified, on mercury 
(Shenstone), T., 485 ; P., 1897, 
2 . 


action of sulphuric acid on iodic acid 
and (Chretien), A., ii, 138. 
precipitation of, together with metallic 
hydroxides (Rbttie), P., 1896,178. 
presence of, in hairs (Howald), A., 
ii, 572. 

proportion of, in the parathyroid 
glands (Gley), A., ii, 572. 
proportion of, in thyroid glands 
(Oswald), A., ii, 572. 

Hydrogen iodide, boiling, melting, and 
critical temperatures of (Es- 
TREicher), A, ii, 21. 
dissociation of (Bodenstein), A., 
ii, 252. 
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Hydrogen iodide, decomposition 
of, by light (Bodenstein), A., 
ii, 252. 

Iodic acid, electrolytic dissociation of 
methyl alcoholic solutions of (Zelin¬ 
sky and Krapiwin), A., ii, 5. 

Iodic anhydride, crystalline (Chre¬ 
tien), A., ii, 138. 

Hypoiodous acid (Taylor), A., ii, 207. 

Iodine, detection, estimation, and sepa¬ 
ration Of*T 

detection of, in organic compounds 
(Kastle and Beatty), A., ii, 430. 
detection of, by Nessler’s reaction 
(DENiGfcs), A., ii, 161. 
estimation of, in presence of chlorine 
and bromine (Bennett and Place- 
way), A., ii, 122. 

estimation of, with carbon, hydrogen 
and sulphur simultaneously (Denn- 
stedt), A., ii, 432. 

separation of chlorine and bromine 
fiom, in organic compounds (Jan- 
nasch and Kolitz), A., ii, 594. 

Iodine reaction with carbohydrates, effect 
of various reagents on (Zander), A., 

i, 499. 

Iodine-spring in Bavaria (Lipp), A., 

ii, 181. 

Iodo-derivatives, See under:— 

Acetal. 

Acetonitrile. 

Acetophenetoilamide. 

Acetoxybenzonitrile. 

Acetylene. 

Allylic iodide. 

Amylic iodide. 

Anisoil. 

Arachidic acid. 

Benzene. 

Benzene-syn-diazosulphonic acid. 
Benzimidomethylic ether. 

Benzoic acid. 

Butylic and Isobutylic iodides. 
Carvacrol. 

Casein. 

Decylic iodide. 

Diazoaminobenzenes. 

Ethylene 
Ethylic iodide. 
eyclo-Hexane. 
^Hydroxybenzaldohyde. 
jj-Hydi oxybenzaldoxime. 
2 ?-Hydroxybenzoic acid. 
^-Hydroxybenzonitrile. 
^7-Hydroxybenzylideneacetone. 

Hydroxy benzylideneaniline. 
2 ?-Hydroxyhenzenylidenenaphthyl- 
amine. 

.p-Hydroxybenzylidenephenylhydr- 

azone. 

p-Hydxoxyhenzylidene^p-toluidine. 
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Iodo-derivatives. See under:— 
^-Hydioxycinnamic acid. 
Hydroxymethylquinolinesulphonie 
acid. 

Hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acids. 

Me thyleycZohexane. 

Methylic iodide. 

1:3-AIethylwopropylhexanol-5. 
a-Naphthylpropykiilphone. 
Pentadecylic acid. 

PhenetoiL 

4-Phenetidine. 

Phenyldithienylmethane. 

Phenylpropylsulphone. 

Propylamine. 

Salicylic chloride. 

Succinic acid. 

Terephthalic acid. 

Thymol. 

Tolylpropylsulphone. 

Trimethylene. 

Trimethylcyefohexanol. 
Iodoso-derivatives. See under:— 
Benzoic acid. 

Terephthalic acid. 

Iodothyrin, influence of, on metabolism 
(Voit), A., ii, 330. 

Ionene, Ionone, and i//-Ionone, constitu¬ 
tions of (Barbier and Bouveault), 
A*, i, 538. 

Ions, colour of (Magnanini), A., ii, 14. 
Ipecacuanha, estimation of the alkaloids 
in, from diifeient sources (Paul and 
Cownley), A., ii, 279. 

Jpomosa Purga, Kayne. See Tubera 
Jalapse. 

Ipomic acid (Hoehnel), A, i, 229. 
Indium— 

Xridio-pentammine, -aquopentammine, 
-hexammine and -tetrammine com¬ 
pounds (Palmabr), A., i, 45. 
Iridious mereapti.de, Ii(SEt) a (Hof¬ 
mann and Babe), A., i, 310. 
thiocarbonate ammonia compounds 
(Hofmann), A., ii, 321. 

Iridosmine, native (Martin), A., 
ii, 501. 

(Hicks and O’Shea), A., ii, ZW. 
containing boron, preparation of 
(Warren), A., ii, 213. 
spectrum of, at different temperatures 
(Lockyer), A., ii, 469. 
electrical resistance of, at low tempe¬ 
ratures and in magnetic fields 
(Dewar and Fleming), A., 
ii, 474. 

action of worked and unworked, on 
silver nitrate solution (Senderens), 
A,, ii, 319. 

action of steam on (Lettermann), A., 
ii, 368. 


Iron, action of water containing carbonic 
anhydride and salts in solution on 
(Petit), A., ii, 213. 
action of water of the Hubb coal mine 
on (Durkee), A., ii, 213. 
action of ethylene on (Sabatier and 
Sendebens), A., i, 305. 
saturation of, with carbon (Juftner), 
A., ii, 408. 

(and steel), condition in which silicon, 
sulphur, phosphorus, manganese, 
copper, nickel, chromiam, tungsten, 
and molybdenum exist in (Carnot 
and Gout All), A., ii, 555. 
absorption of, into the chyle (Gaule), 
A.,ii, 570. 

absorption of, from the intestine 
(Hall), A., ii. 111. 
intake and output of, in the animal 
body (Stockman and Geeig), A., 
ii, 152. 

Iron alloy with calcium ("Warren), A., 
ii, 213. 

with copper, freezing points of (Hey- 
cock and Neville), A., ii, 245. 

Iron, native arsenides and sulphides of 

bromides and chlorides, action of 
nitrogen oxides on (Thomas), A., 
ii, 262. 

carbide, preparation and properties of 
Mylius and Schoene), A., ii, 39; 
(Campbell), A.,ii, 214; (Moissan), 
A., ri, 375. 

hydroxides, organic compounds which 
prevent the precipitation of (Rosz- 
kowski). A., ii, 263. 
phosphides (Granger), A., ii, 453. 
silicates, synthesis of (Chaves), A., 
ii, 415. 

silicide (de Chalmot), A., ii, 262. 
Ferric chloride, refractive power of, 
when dissolved in ethylic alcohol 
or ethylic acetate (Gladstone 
and Hibbert), T., 827; P., 
1897, 142. 

volatility of (Talbot), A., 
ii, 214. 

constitution of aqueous solutions 
of (Goodwin), A., ii, 16. 

action of, on gold (McIlhiney), 
A., ii, 408. 

rate of the reaction of stannous 
chloride with (Notes), A., 
ii, 17. 

synthesis by means of (Nencki), 
A., i, 520. 

hydroxide, electrical convection of, 
in solutions (Picton and 
Linder), T., 571. 

potassium sulphate carried down by 
precipitated (Hall), A., ii, 408 
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Feme oxide, estimation of, m monazite 
sand (Glasef), A , 11 , 191 
estimation of, m phosphates (von 
Gbuebeb), A , n, 233 
estimation of, in phosphate rock 
(Gladding), A , n, 125 
phosphate and sulphate, hydiated, 
from Silesia (Rait), A , n, 410 
separation of aluminium phos 
phate fiom (Tarugi), A, 
li, 75 

lminodiphosphate (Stokes), A, 
u, 29 

silicotnngstate (Wyruboff), A, 
n, 178 

sulphate, direct leduction of, by 
zinc, cadmium, or copper ( Fb an 
chot), A , ii, 138 
precipitation of dextrin and othei 
organic substances by (La 
chald), A , n, 445 
lubidium alum (Epdmann and 
Kothnek), A , ii, 98 
potassium sulphites (Hofmann), A , 
u, 319 

Ferrous biomide, compounds of nitiic 
oxide with (Thomas), A, 
n, 145. 

velocity of reaction of potassium 
chlorate, hydrochloric acid, and 
(Noyes and W \son), A, 
ii, 311 

sulphate, refractive powers of solid 
and dissolved (Gladstone and 
Hibbebt), T, 825 
chlonde, biomide, and iodide, 
rate of inversion of sugar by 
(Long), A, n, 547 
ammonium sulphate, rate of mver 
sion of sugar by (Long), A ,n, 547 
double sulphates of coppei, zinc, 
manganese, and (Scon), T , 565 , 
P, 1897, 71 

sulphides and oxysulphide, diffusion 
of, through steel (Campbell), A , 
u, 101 

lion carbonyl, constitution of (d v Silva), 

A, u, 406 

Iron ores, origin of (Lvgnay), A, 
u, 504 

composition of (Habtley and Ram 
AGE), T , 534, P , 1897, 12 

analysis of (Adchy), A , u, 603 
Iron pyrites See Pyntes 
Iron slag— 

Martin-slag, cij stallised (Haipf), 
A, ii, 41 

Basic-slag See undei Agricultural 
Chemistiy 
Iron — 

Cast-iron, estimation of carbon in 
(Summers), A , 11 , 432 


Iron — 

Cast-iron, estimation of manganese m 
(CJlzep and Brull), A , u, 350 
estimation of phosphorus in ( Al chy), 
A , ii, 343 

estimation of silicon m (Liebbich), 
A , ii, 73 

estimation of sulphur m (Phillips), 
A , n, 431, (Blaip), A , u, 594 
estimation of titanic acid m 
(Mopgan), A , ii, 388 
Steel, constitution of (Oh vrpi), A, 
u, 406 

composition of (Giofgis and 
Al\ isi), A , ii, 39 
tempenng, m a solution of phenol 
(Levat), A , n, 145 
diamonds in (Franck and Ettin- 
ger), A , n, 370 

sepaiation of iron caibide fiom 
(Mylils and Schoi ne), A , n, 39 
influence of carbon and rate of 
cooling on the solubility of phos- 
phoius m (Campbell and Bab 
cook), A , n, 101 

diflusion of metallic sulphides 
through (Campbell), A , ii, 101 
estimation of phosphoius in 
(Auchy), A , ii, 343 
estimation of phosphorus m, by 
piecipitation (Auohy), A , n, 72 
estimation of phosphorus, sulphur, 
chromium, tungsten, and titanium 
u (Carnot and Goutal), A, 
ii, 520 

Steel-rails, composition of (Haptley 
and Ramage), T , 548, P , 1897, 47 
Iron (in general) detection, estimation, 
and separation of— 
detection of, m piesence of chromium, 
manganese and zmc (Alvarez and 
Jean), A , n, 600 

miciocliemical distinction between 
oi game and moigamc compounds of 
(Maoallum), A , n, 572 
mtioso & naphthol as a reagent for 
(Bubgass), A , n, 163 
precipitation of, with alkali acetates 
(Breablfy), A , n, 388 
estimation of coloiimetncally (Bobn- 
tbaeger), A , n, 233 
estimation of, by hydrogen pel oxide 
(Ross), A , n, 192 

estimation of, by blue molybdenum 
oxide (Purgotti), A , u, 77 
estimation of, in bionze and brass 
(Hollaed), A , u, 521 
estimation of caibon m (Schneider), 
A , u, 519 , (Summers), A , u, 432 
estimation of chromium m (Giobgis), 
A , n, 350, (Cabnot and Goutal), 
A, u, 521. 
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Iron (in geneial) detection, estimation, 
and separation of— 
estimation of, m commercial copper 
(Holl mid), A , n, 190 
estimation of manganese in (Giorgis , 
XJiiZER and Brull), A , n, 850 
ferrous and feme, estimation of, 
in minerals (Schnerr), A, 
u, 507 

estimation of, m mineral phosphates 
(LiNDEr), A , u, 602 
estimation of phosphorus m (Fair 
B iNKS), A, u, 72, (Alchy), A, 
li, 72, 348 , (CAPNOr and GoutAL\ 
A, li, 520 

estimation of silicon in (Liebrich), 
A , u, 73 

estimation of sulphur in ^Phillips), 
A , u, 431, (Carnot and Goutal), 
A , n, 520 , (BLAIP), A , n, 594 
estimation of titanium in (Mopcan), 
A , n, 388 , (Cvpnot and Goutal), 
A, li, 521 

estimation of tungsten in (Capnot 
and Goutal), A, u, 521 
estimation of, in blood (Jolles), A , 
u, 12b 

estimation of, in Piussian blue (Pappi 
and Coste), A , u, 163 
estimation of, in urine (Jolles), A, 
li, 28b 

separation of aluminium from (Gooch 
and Havens), A, u, 232 
separation of aluminium and coppei 
iiom (Handy), 4 , n, 191 
separation of aluminium, chiommm, 
manganese, zinc, nickel, and cobalt 
from (Cushman), A , n, 518 
Isarnc acid, from oil seed PSano oi Un 
guecko (Hebert), A , i, 555 
Xsetbiomc acid, ethyhc salt, from alcohol 
and sulphuric acid (Prunier), A , 
1,504 

Isomendes, optical, crystalline form of 
(Tbaube), A , n, 2 

Isomerism, stiuctural, among moigamc 
compounds (SabanEetf), A , n, 170 
Isomorphism of alkali salts (Erick 
mfyer), A , u, 18 

of native aiscmdes and sulphides of 
iron, nickel, and cobalt (Eammels 
bepg), A , u, 560 

IsomorphotLB mixtures (Ambtonn and 
Le Blanc), A , u, 251 
solubility of (Fook), A, u, 480 
oi zinc and magnesium sulphates, cryo 
hydne tempeiatuies of (Bruni), A , 
n, 478 

Isomorphous relations of beryllium salts 
and of silicon and titanium compounds 
(Retgers), A , ii, 18 
Istamne (Leicester), A, 1 ,183. 
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Itacomc acid, sublimation temperatuie 
of (Dyes), A , i, 237 
Ivory, vegetable, action of dilute alkali 
on (Johnson), A , i, 6 


J 

Jaborandi, the alkaloids of (Petit and 
Polonowsky), A , i, 581 

^ Jabonne and ifc» salts, pioperties of 
(Petit and Polonousky), A , l, 583 

Jadeite, fiom “Tibet (Bauer), A , 
n, 508 

Jeconn, amount of, m blood (Henri 
ques), A , u, 570 

Juncaceae See Agiicultural Chemistiy. 


X 

Eaimte, gold m (Liversidge) T , 299 
spectioscopic analysis of (Hartley 
and Bamage), T , 549, P, 1897, 
47 

Kairoline (1 mcthyUd 1 ) aJiydi oqumolint), 
lefiactive poTver and dispeision of 
(Bruhl), A , u, 297 

Xaliastrakaxute and Kaliblodite See 
Leomte 

Kamacite from the Bendego meteonte 
(Detby), A , ii, 417 

Kaolin from USA (Mabery and 
Kiooz), A , n, 509 
constitution of (Clatke), A , n, 51 
Kelp, gold in (Livepsidge), T , 298 , 
P , 1897, 22 

Xetazocamphadione, potassium hydio* 
gen sulphite compound, conversion 
into azocamphanone (Bimini), A , 
i, 90 

Ketme See Dimethylpyrazme 
iso Ketocamphonc acid, horn a dihydi* 
oxydihydiotamphjlenic acid, con¬ 
stitution (Tiemann), A , i, 91 
fiom pinene (Tiemann and SrMMLER), 
A, l, 158 

fiom Z prnonic acul, ovime semicaib- 
azone (Tifmann), A , i, 163 
a Ketoiwcamphoronie acid (dimethylt**- 
carballoylfoi mu, acid), silver salt, re¬ 
duction of (von Baeyer), A , i, 82 
Ketocoumaian (Priedl vvder and Neu 
dorfer), A , i, 424 , (Stoermer), A , 
l, 528 

Xetodihydrophenoparathiazine ( Un geb), 
A , l, 302 

Ketodilactone, C*H 8 0 4 , from ethyhc 0- 
acetyltncarballylate and hydrochloric 
acid (Emery) A , i, 325 
Ketoheptamethylene See cyclo Hepta- 
none 
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Ketohexamethylamine. See c?/efo-Hexa- 
none. 

Keto&ohexane-aaS-tricarboxylic acid 
(l-diTncthiil-2-ketoA-carboxyadipic 
add), methylic salt and hydrolysis of 
(Conrad), A., i, 323. 

Ketohydrindene. See Hydrindone. 
Ketohydrindeneearboxylic acid. See 
Hydrindonecarboxylic acid. 
Ketolactonic acid and its homologues 
(Spbankling), T., 1159; P., 1897, 
178. 

Ketolactonic acids, ethylic salts, late of 
hydrolysis of (Sprankling), T., 1167 ; 
P., 1897,174. 

3-Ketonaphthaphenazine, 4-dzchloro- 
(Zincke and Noack), A., i, 355. 
Ketone, CjoHjgO, fiom isolauronolic 
chloride and zinc methyl, also oxime, 
semicarbazone, and phenylhydrazone 
of (Blanc), A., i, 554. 

CjoHjgO, from nitrosomenthene, hy- 
diazone, hydiosulphide (Ritchmann 
and Kremers), A., i, 84. 

C 10 H 18 O, from oil of Bucco leaves, 
oxime, iribromo-derivative (Konda- 
koff), A., i, 227; (Bialobrzeski), 
A., i, 435. 

Michler’s, condensation of, with 
henols, and oxidation of the con- 
ensation products (Voto6ek), A., 
i, 157. 

Ketonehydxazones, behaviour of, towards 
phenylcarbimide (Arnold), A., i, 409. 
Ketones, use of, in photographic deve¬ 
lopment (A. and L. Lumiere and 
Seyewetz), A., ii, 470. 
detection of, by colour tests (von 
Bitto), A., ii, 468. 

KetoneB and Quinones. See also :— 
Acetoaoetylpyridine. 
4'-Acetoacetylquinoline. 

Acetone. 

Acetophenolenes. 

Acetophenone. 

Acetophenone-p-acetamidophenol. 

Acetylacetono. 

Acetylbenzoylpyrogallol dimethyl 
ether. 

Acetylcaibinol. 

o-Acetylcoumarone. 

Aeetylethyl hexyl ketone. 
Aeetylmesitylene. 

Acetylmethyl hexyl ketone. 
Acetylphenylmethylpyrazolone. 

Acetyl isopropyl hexyl ketone. 
Acetylsaframnone. 

Acetylsafiranol. 

Acetylthebaolquinone. 

Amylaminohydroxyquinone. 

2'-Anilino-3 / -phenyldihydroquin- 

azolone-4'. 


Ketones and Quinones. See :— 

2': 2': 3-AnilinophenylmethyIdiketo- 
hydrindene. 

Anilinoworosindone. 

Anisic acetone. 

p-Anisyl chloromethyl ketone. 

Anisyl dichloromethyl diketone. 
Anisylidenemethyl isopropyl ketone. 
Anthraqninone. 

Benzeneazodeoxy benzoin. 

Benzil. 

Benzophenone. 

Benzoylacenaphthene. 

Benzoylacetone. 

Benzoylanthracene. 

Benzoylbenzoguaiacol 

p-Benzoylbenzylic alcohol. 

^-Benzoyldiphenylmethane. 

o-Benzoyldiphenylsnlphone. 

Benzoylflnoiene, 

Benzoylguaiacol. 

Benzoylmethvl m- and p-tolyl ethers. 

Benzoylphenantlirones. 

Benzoylpyrogallol. 

Benzoylpyrogallol dimethyl ether. 

Benzoylpyrogallol tiimethyl ether. 

Benzoylretene. 

p-Benzoyl tiiphenylmethane. 

Benzoylveratrole. 

Benzyl ethyl ketone. 
Benzylideneacetone. 
Benzylideneacetophenone. 
Benzylidenemethylwooxazolone. 
Benzyl methyl ketone. 

Benzyl propyl ketone. 
faVPhenylmethyldiketohydrindene. 
&&-Phenylmethylpyrazoloneazo- 
diphenyl. 

3-Bntylisocarbostyril. 

ButyryldiphenyL 

Camphoione. 

Camphorquinone. 

Caivone. 

Cholestenone, oxy-. 

Cinnamoyl benzylie cyanide. 

Cinnamylidenemethylfsooxazolone. 

Conmarone. 

7 -Cumyl methyl ketone. 
Deoxybenzoin. 

Deoxymesitylic oxide. 

Deoxyphorone. 

Diace ty 1-wi-crcsol. 

Diacetylduicne and Diacctylisodurene. 

Diacetylethylmesitylene. 

Diacetylmesitylene. 

Diacetyl-1:3 :5-triethylbenzene. 

2:4-Diacetyl-m-xylene. 
Dianilidoqninone. 

Dianisoil ketone. 
a-Dibenzoylacetylmethane. 
ajS-Dibenzoylcinnamene. 
Dibenzylidenetropinone, 
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Ketones and Quinones. See 
Dibutyrylmesitylenc. 
Di-iso-butyrylmesitylene. 
Dicamphanhexane-1: 4-dione. 
Dicamphor. 

Dicamphorquinone. 

Diethyw^fZohexanone. 

Diethyl ketone. 

DiethylcycZopentanone. 

Diheptoylmesitylene. 

1 :2-Dihydroxybenzophenone. 

3': 4'-Dihydroxybenzylideneindane- 
dione. 

Dihydroxyflavone. 

Dihydroxymethyleneflavone. 

3:6-Dihydroxyxanthone. 

/ -Diketohexahydrotetrazine. 
Diketohydrindene. 

Dimethoxyflavone. 

Dimethoxyqmnonedimethylhemi- 

acetaL 

Dimetbylconmarone. 

1:3-Dimethyl-4:5-diketoeyeZohexene. 

DimetbylcyeZohexanones. 

Dimethylindolmones. 

DimethylketoeycZopentene. 

w-Dime thy lie vulinic methyl ketone. 

Dimethylisooxazolone. 

Dimethylc^cZopentanone. 

2 :4-Dimethylpyridone. 

1': 2'-Dimethylquinolone-4'. 

1 :3-Dimethyl-o-quinone. 

V : S'-Dimethyltmoketoquinazoline. 

Di-j3-naphthylsulphonacetone. 

cycZo-Dipenteneca/tftopentanone. 

Diphenetoil ketone. 

Diphenoxyqninone. 

Diphenylacetophenone. 

Diphenylindone. 

S-Diphenylmethyl ethyl ketone. 
DiphenylcycZopentanone. 

1:2-Diphenyl-6-pyridone. 
Diphthalylethane. 
Diphthalylethylene. 
Dipropionylmesitylene. 

Dipropyl ketone. 
a-Dithienylethyl methyl ketone. 
Divalerylmesitylene. 
Ethoxymethyleneacetone. 

Ethyl iso-butyl ketone. 
Ethylcoumarone. 
Ethyldeoxybenzoin. 
EthyleycZohexanone. 
Ethylpentadecyl ketone. 
EthylcycZopentanone. 

" 1 Ethyl iso- 


Ketones and Quinones. See :— 
Gallacetophenone. 
Gallodiacetophenone. 
rcZo-Heptanone. 


cyclo* Hexanone. 
cyelo- HexenecycZohexanone. 
o-Hydrindone. 

Hydrindones. 
Hydrindonylhydrindone. 
Hydroxyacetophenones. 
HydroxyaHyldihydropyridone. 
Hydroxybenzophenone. 
p-Hydroxybenzylideneacetone. 
Hydroxycamphor. 
Hydroxyethyldihydropyridone. 
Hydroxyketoeoumaran. 


propyl ketone. 

Ethylisorosindone. 

2 , -Ethylthio-3'-phenyldihydroquinazo- 

lone. 

Penchone. 

Puxfuiylidenemethylisooxazolone. 


2:1:5-~Hydroxymethylaeetophenone. 

Hydroxymethyldihydropyridone. 

Hydroxymethyleneacetylacetone. 

Hydroxymethylethyldihydropyridone. 

Hydroxyphenyldihydropyridone. 

Hydroxyphenyl p-tolyl ketone. 

Hydroxy isorosindone. 

Hydroxytrimethyldihydropyridone. 

Indonyfhydrmdone. 

lonone. 

Ketazocamphadione. 

Ketocoumaran. 

Ketodihydrophen oparathiazine. 
Ketothiotetrahydroquinazoline. 
Menthone. 

Mesityl oxide. 

Mesityl pentadecyl ketone. 
Methenyl-bis-acetylacetone. 
Methoethylheptanonolide. 
m-Methoxyflavone. 
Methoxymethyleneacetylacetone. 
Methoxynapbthyl methyl ketones. 
Methoxynaphthyl propyl ketones 
Methoxyphtimlonic acid. 
Methoxyworosindone. 

Methyl aminohexyl ketone. 

Methylbenzoyl zsooxazolone. 

Methylcoumarone. 

Methyldeoxybenzoin. 

Methyldiketoc^eZbhexenehydrate. 

Methyleneacetylacetone. 

Metbylenebisacetylacetone. 

Methylenebisdihydroresorcinol. 

Methyl ethyl ketone. 

5:4-MethyIethylisooxazolone. 
Methylheptenone, 

Methyl heptylene ketone. 
Methylhexanone. 
MethyloycZohexanones. 
Methylc^cZbhexenecycZohexanone. 
Methyl cyciohexenone. 

Methyl hexyl ketone. 
Methylketocyefopentene. 
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Ketones and Quinones. See:— 
Methylisooxazolone. 
Methyloxytriazine. 
Methyl«/c7opentanone. 

Methyl cyclopen tenecycZopentan one. 
Methylphenylpyruvic acid. 
2 / -Methyl-3 / -Mopropylisocarbostyril. 
Methyl^sopropylq/cZohexenones. 
Methyl propyl ketone. 
w-Methylrosindone. 

Methyl-o-quinone. 

Michler’a ketone. 

Naphthoquinone. 

Naphthyl isobutyl ketone. 

Naphthyl ethyl ketone. 

Naphthyl methyl ketone. 

Naphthyl propyl ketone. 

Naphthyl isopropyl ketone. 

Naphthylsulphonacetone. 

Octanoylbenzene. 

Onoketone. 
cycZo-Pentadione. 
cyc7o-PentenecyeZopentanone. 
Pentethylphenyl methyl ketone. 
Peonol. 

Phenacylaniline. 

Phenacylnaphthylamines. 

Plienacyl-p-phenetidine. 

1-Phenacyltetrahydroquinoline. 

Phenacyl-os-m-xylidine. 

Phenanthrone. 

Phenetyl dichloromethyl diketone. 
Phenoxyacetone. 

Phenylacetobenzylic cyanide. 

Phenyl aminoethyl ketone. 

Phenyl anilinoethyl ketone. 

Phenyl benzamidoethyl ketone. 

2': 2': 3-Phenylbenzylmethyldiketo- 
hydrindene. 

Phenyl butyl ketone. 
Phenyl&ocarbostyril. 

1:4-Phenylcinnamylidene-3 :5-pyr- 
azolidone. 

Phenyl cyanobenzyl ketone. 
3'-Phenyldihy dro - quinazolone-4'. 
3'-Phenyl-2': 4'-diketotetrahydroqiim- 
azoline. 

Phenyldimethyldihydroresorcinol. 

2': 3:2'-Phenyldimethyldiketohydrin- 
dene. 

l-Phenyl-3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolidone. 
Phenyl ethyl ketone. 

Phenyl heptadecyl ketone. 

Phenyl heptyl ketone. 
Phenylketo-m-diazine. 
Phenylketotetrahydroquinazoline. 
l-Fhenyl-4-methoxybenzylidene-3:5- 
pyrazolidone. 

2': 3-Phenylmethyldiketohydrin- 
dene. 

3:1 -Phenylm ethyldiketoquinazo- 
line. 


Ketones and Quinones. See 

2': 3 :2'-Phenylmethylethyldiketo- 
hydrindene. 

Phenyl methyl ketone. 

l-Phenyl-3-methyl-5-ketopyrazolone. 

2'-Phenyl-l-methyl-4 / -quinolone. 

Phenyl naphthyl ketone. 

Phenyl-j8-naphthylsulphonacetone. 

Phenylisooxazolone. 

Phenyl propyl ketone. 

1- Phenylpyrazolidone. 

2- Phenyl-6-pyridone. 

Phenylpymvie acid. 

l-Phenyl-2:3:3-trimethyl-5-pyrazol- 
idone. 

Phorone. 

Piperonylidenemethylisooxazolone. 

Propylideneme^iylisooxalozone. 

Propyl pentadecyl ketone. 

Pulegone and iso-Pulegone. 

Qninone. 

Resacetophenone. 

Rosindone. 

RufigalloL 

Safraninone. 

Safranol. 

Salieylidenemethylfsooxazolone. 

Suberone, 

Tanacetoketone. 

Tanacetone. 

Tetrahydroxybenzophenone. 

Tetrethylquinone. 

Thebaolquinone. 

Thujamenthone. 

Thujone. 

Tolnquinene. 

1 -p -Tolyl-4-benzylidene - 3 : 5-pyrazol- 
idone. 

3'-p-Tolylketotetrahydroqmnazoline. 

3': l'-Tolylmethyldiketoquinazoline. 
Tolyl methyl ketone. 
j?-Tolylnaphthylsulphonacetone. 
l-p-Tolyl-4-?sopropylidenepyiazol- 
idone. 

l-p-Tolyl-3 :5-pyrazoIidone. 

o-Tolylsulphonacetone. 

Trihydroxyflavone. 

1:2:3-Tnhydroxybenzophenonc. 
Triketohydrmdene. 
TrimethylcoumaTone. 
TrimethyleycZohexanone. 

1:8 sS-TrimethylcycZohexenone. 
Trimethyl-o-quinone. 

1:2': 3'-Trimethyl-4-quinolone. 
Xyloquinone. 

Xylyi methyl ketones, 
m- and #-Xylyl heptadecyl ketones. 
Ketonic acid, CgHj^Og, from the oxida¬ 
tion of jS-camphylic acid, and its 
semicarbazone (w. H. Perkin, jun.), 
P., 1896,191. 
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Ketonie acids, ethylic salts of, condensa¬ 
tion of, with ethylic cyanacetate in 
the presence of amines (Gtjareschi), 
A., i, 168. 

<Z-Ketopinic acid (Gilles and RenwIck), 
P., 1897, 158. 

i-Ketopinic acid, its oxidation, and its 
oxime and bromo-derivative (Gilles 
and Renwick), P., 1897, 65. 

KetotMotetrahydroquinazoline (Rttpe), 
A., i, 417. 

Sidney bean. See Phaseolus vulgaris. 

Kidneys, action of oxalic acid and its 
derivatives on the (Ebstein and 
Nicolaiek), A., ii, 422. 

Kieserite, spectroscopic analysis of 
(Hartley and Ramage), T., 550; 
P., 1897, 47. 

Kino from Myristica (SchaeR), A., 
ii, 278. 

Kirschwasser, estimation of benz- 
aldehyde in (Cijniasse and de Racz- 
kowski), A., ii, 527. 

Kjeldahl’B process, stndy of (RivitEE 
and Bailhache), A., ii, 385. 

Kola nuts, valuation of (Cables), A., 
i, 435. 

Kolanine, extraction of, from kola nuts 
and estimation of, in (Cables), A., 

i, 435. 

KopzosteroL See Coprosterol. 

Kosmochlor. See Cosmochlore. 

Kyanite from Sweden (Igelstbom), A., 

ii, 268. 

Kynurenic acid, sources of urinary 
(Capaldi ; Solomin), A., ii, 576. 
estimation of (Capaldi), A., ii, 808. 


L. 

Labradorite from Minnesota (W inchell), 
A., ii, 54. 

Laocase, co-existence of, with tyrosinase 
in fungi (Bertrand), A., ii, 117. 

Lactarcus vellereus and L . vchitinus, the 
oxidising ferment of (Boub^tjelot), 
A., ii, 223. 

lactic acid (inactive ethylidenclactic 
add; aJiydroxypropionic acid), oe- 
currence of, in the stomach in 
disease (be Jong), A., ii, 607. 
and its boiling point and distillation 
(Dyes), A., i, 236. 

separation of, into its active com¬ 
ponents (Pasteur Lect.), T., 693. 
detection of (be Jong), A., ii, 607. 
estimation of (Ulzer and Seidel), 
ii, 389. 

Lactic acid, methylic salt, rotatory 
power and dispersion of (Guys and 
Melikian), A., ii, 199. 


Lactic acid, a-thio-. See Methylihio- 
glycollie Acid. 

Lactide and its sublimation temperature 
(Dyes), A., i, 237. 

Lactone, C ft H w N0 a +2H 2 0, obtained by 
the action of arsenic acid on mero- 
quinenine (Koenigs), A., i, 498. 
C 10 H 16 O 3 , from thujamenthone, and its 
oxime (Wallace:), A., i, 247. 
C 12 H g O f Br 3 , obtained from the con¬ 
densation product of ethylic acetone- 
dicarboxylate (Jerdan), T., 1112 . 

obtained by action of sodium 
on ethylic acetonedicarboxylate, and 
its hydrolysis (Jerdan), T., 1110, 
1113 ; P., 1897, 168. 

C 13 H n N0 4 , from orthamidophenol 
and ethylic oxalacetate, and action 
of alcoholic soda on (WismcENUS 
and Beckh), A., 398. 

Lactones, eis- and 2 ratts-isomerism of 
(von Baeyer and Yilligeb), A-, 
i, 597. 

Lactones See also:— 
7 -Acetylbutyrolactone. 

7 -Acetyl-#-phenylbutyrolactone. 
#-Anhydrobenzillevulolactone. 
Antiaronic acid lactone. 

Azo-opianic anhydroaeetate. 
7 -Benzoyl-#-plienylbutyrolactone. 
Butvrolactonecarboxylic acid. 
Campholenolactone. 
Camphorsulpholactone. 

Coumarin. 

Dibenzoylsuccinic acid, monethylic 
salt, lactone of. 
Dihydrocampholenolactone. 
Dihydroxydimethylacetoacetic acid, 
lactone of. 

2:4-Diliydroxydiphenylacetic lactone. 
jSS-Dimethylbntylenecarboxylic add, 
lactone of. 

Dimethylmalic acid, #-Iactone of. 

# 7 -Diphenyl- 7 -butyrolactone. 

Dipbenylcrotolactone. 

Giuonic lactones. 

a- and j 8 -Hemipinohenzyl-*o-imide. 
wo-Hexolactone (iso-eaprolactone). 
Hexo-5-lactone (caprolactone). 
Hexo-5-lactone-5-carboxylic acid. 
Hydroalantolactonecarhoxylic add. 
Hydroalantolactonitrile. 

Hydroxy-Mo-campboronic lactone. 
Hydroxycamphoxsulphonic lactone. 
Hydroxydihydrocampholenolactone. 
Hydroxydimetbyltricarballylic 
lactone. 

o-Hydroxydiphenylacetic lactone. 
Hydroxyethoxydiphenylacetic lactone, 
Hydroxyheptoic acid, lactone of. 
Hydroxymethylvalerolactone. 
3-Hydroxy-#-phenylhexolftctopc, 
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Lactones. See also:— 
a- and jS-Hydroxy&antonin. 

Levulinic lactone. 
Methoethylheptanonolide. 
Methylaminoethylpentolide. 
Methylnoropianic acid. 
Oxalocitrolactone. 
Phenyl-j3-hydroxyriaphthylacetic 
lactone. 

Phenyl-m-hydroxytolylacetic lactone. 
Phenylquinylacetic lactone. 
Phthalophenyl&oimide. 

Pinarin. 

Raphanol. 

Santonin. 

Sedanolide. 

Stearolactone. 

2:4:2': 4'-Tetrahydroxydiphenyl- 
acetic acid lactone. 

Laetonic acid, CgH 10 O 6 , from dimethyl- 
tricarballylie acid (Tiemann and 
Semmler), A., i, 159. 

Lactose ( milk-sugar ), beat of transfor¬ 
mation of the o- into the 3-variety 
(Brown and Pickering), T., 767 ; 
P., 1897, 129, 130. 

heat of dissolution of (Brown and 
Pickering), T., 769. 
freezing points of dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Wildbrmann), T., 802; 
P., 1897,139. 

molecular volume of (Pionchon), A., 
i, 547. 

various hydrazones of (van Eken- 
stein andns Brtjyn), A., i, 41. 
action of alcohol on aqueous solution of 
(Tanret), A., i, 392. 
reducing power of (Tartjlli and 
Mamelli-Cubeddu), A., ii, 354. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Romijn), A., ii, 466. 
estimation of, in human milk 
(Thibattlt), A., ii, 80. 
estimation of, in milk (Richmond and 
Boseley), A., ii, 525. 
estimation of, in terms of copper oxide 
(Defren), A., ii, 193. 

7 -Lactose {y-milk-sugar) (Tanret), A., 
i, 392. 

Lactose-yeast, fermentation of galactose 
by (Batj), A., ii, 423. 

Lactylcarbamide, nitro-, action of baryta 
water on (Franohimont and van 
Erf), A., i, 6. 

3-Lactylcarbamide (van Dam), A., 
i, 23. 

Laminaria digitata, condition of the 
iodine on (Eschle), A , ii, 339. 

Lanopalmic acid from wool fat (Darm- 
staedter and Lifschutz), A., i, 180. 

Lanthanum, separation of, from monazite 
(Drossbach), A., ii, 38. 


Lanthanum oxide, estimation of 
(Glaser), A., ii, 191. 
silicotungstate (Wyettbofe), A., 
ii, 176. 

Lapacho wood, lapachonone from (Crosa 
and Manuelli), A., i, 630. 

Lapachonone, properties of, and its di- 
chloro-deiivative (Crosa and Man¬ 
uelli), A., i, 630. 

Lapaconitine, occurrence of, in A. Septen¬ 
trional r <c, its properties and frobromo- 
derivative (Rosendahl), A., i, 303. 

Lard, analysis of (von Ratjmer), A., 
ii, 389. 

Lathyr us, occurrence of choline and 
betaine in various species of (Jahns), 
A., l, 382. 

Lathyrus sylvestris, action of nodule- 
bacteria on (Nobbe and Hiltner), A., 
ii, 64. 

Laumontite, genesis of (LacroixI, A., 
ii, 506. 

Laurel oil, action of stannous chloride 
on (Hibschsohn), A., ii, 236. 

Lauronic acid, ammo-, ethylic salt, 
sulphate (Noyes), A., i, 191. 

iso-Lauronolic acid,and its chloride and 
nitrile (Blanc), A., i, 538. 

^o-Lauronolic chloride, action of zinc 
methyl on (Blanc), A., i, 654. 

iso-Lanronolylic cyanide (Blanc), A., 
i, 538. 

Lava, altered Yesuvian (Loewenson- 
Lesseng), A., ii, 56. 

Lavender oil, examination of (Schimmel 
and Co.), A., ii, 435. 

Lead, occurrence of, in common minerals 
(Hartlfy and Ramage), T., 533 
P., 1897, 11. 

electromotive force required for the 
separation of (Nernst), A., ii, 395. 
thermo-electric properties of (Burxie), 
A., ii, 439. 

diffusion of, in mercury (Meyer), A., 
ii, 482. 

reaction of lead sulphate and of sul¬ 
phurous anhydride with (Jenkins 
and Smith), T., 671, 672; P., 1897, 
104. 

solubility of, in potable waters (An¬ 
tony and Benelli), A., ii, 37. 
solubility of, in zinc (Spring and 
Romanoff), A., ii, 36. 

Lead alloy with calcium (Warren), A., 
ii, 213. 

with copper and silver, freezing points 
of (Heycook and Neville), A., 
ii, 245. 

with gold and silver, liquation of, 
(Matthey), A., ii, 323. 
with zinc, freezing points of (Heycock 
and Neville), T., 394; 1897,61, 
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Lead chloride, crystallography of 
(Stober)) A., ii, 409. 
rate of solution of (Noyes and 
Whitney), A., ii, 479. 
rubidium chlorides (Erdmann and 
KOthner), A., ii, 98. 
chlorate, solubility of (Mylius and 
Funk), A., ii, 443. 
nitrate, freezing point and concentra¬ 
tion of the saturated aqueous solu¬ 
tion of (de Coppet), A., ii, 305. 
rate of inversion of sugar by (Long), 
A., ii, 547. 

precipitation of dextrin and other 
organic substances by (Laohaud), 
A., ii, 445. 

basic (Athanasesco), A., ii, 451. 
and barium nitrate and formates, 
solubility of isomorphous mixtures 
of (Fock), A,, ii, 480. 
oxide dissolved in alkalis, ionic condi¬ 
tion of (Liebenoff), A., ii, 394. 
peroxide ions in secondary cells (Lie- 
benofp ; Loeb), A., ii, 239. 
metaplumbate and metallic meta- 
plumbates (Hoehnel), A., ii, 36. 
phosphite, action of ethylic iodide on 
(Miohaelis and Beckeb), A., 
i, 391. 

silicotuDgstate (W ybubopp), A., ii, 177. 
sulphate, action of gaseous hydrogen 
chloride on (Colson), A., ii, 211. 
melting points of mixtures of sodium 
sulphate with (Le Ch atelier), A., 
ii, 135. 

sulphite, occurrence of, in a mineral 

J Penfield and Foote), A., ii, 563. 
phide, action of oxygen on heated 
(Jenkins and Smith), T. r 666; 
P., 1897, 104. 

reaction of lead sulphate with (Jen¬ 
kins and Smith), T., 669 ; P., 
1897, 104. 

thiosulphate and strontium thio¬ 
sulphate, solubility of isomorphous 
mixtures of (Fock), A., ii, 480. 
Lead, detection, estimation, and separa¬ 
tion of— 

reaction of, with nitroso-£-n&phthol 
(Burgass), A., ii, 163. 
estimation o£ colorhnetrically (Lucas), 
A., ii, 125. 

estimation of, electrolytieally (von 
Giese), A., ii, 522. 
estimation of, volumctrically (Pope), 
A., ii, 125. 

estimation of, by blue molybdenum 
oxide (Purgotti), A., ii, 77. 
estimation of, in bronze and brass 
(Hollard), A., ii, 521. 
estimation of, in commercial copper 
(Hollard). A,, ii, 19G. 


Lead, detection, estimation, and separa¬ 
tion of— 

estimation of, in minerals (Giorgis), 
A., ii, 346. 

estimation of, in monazite sand 
(Glaser), A., ii, 191. 
estimation of, in potable waters 
(Antony and Benelli), A., ii, 75. 
separation of bismuth from (Benkert 
and Smith), A., ii, 435. 
separation of copper from (Murmann), 
A., ii, 346. 

Leaves, transportation of proteids from 
(Suzuki), A., ii, 580. 
the reducing substance of green (Cur- 
tius and Rbinke), A., ii, 584. 

Lccanora, constituents of various species 
of (Hesse), A., i, 256; (Zopf), A., 

i, 864, 436. 

Lecanorol, occurrence of, in Zecatwra 
atira (Zopf), A., i, 436. 

Lecasteric acid and its anhydride 
(Hesse), A., 257. 

Lecithin, physiological significance of, 
in plants (Stoklasa), A., ii, 116. 
the amount of, in various stages of 
growth of plants (Hanai), A., 
ii, 275. 

Lecture experiment with liquid carbonic 
anhydride (Barus), A., ii, 400. 
oxidising and reducing properties of 
hydroxylamine (Haber), A., ii, 24. 

Lecture, memorial: Pasteur (Frank- 
land), T., 683 ; P., 1897, 79. 

Leech extract, effect of, on the putresci- 
bility of blood (Boso and Delezenne), 
A., ii, 334. 

ZcguminosoB, inoculation of, with nodule 
bacteria (Nobbe and Hiltner), A., 
ii, 64. 

See Plants, Leguminous; and also Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry. 

Lemon oil, examination of (Garnett), 
A., ii, 290 ; (Schimmel and Co.), A., 

ii, 435 ; (Soldaini and Bert&), A., 
ii, 604. 

Lemonol, from oil of Andropogon Schosn- 
antlms (B arbier and Bouveault), A., 
i, 359. 

Lentils. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Leonite, from Stassfurt (Tenne), A., 
n, 268. 

Lcpraria latebrarum, constituents of: 
leprarin (Zopf), A., i, 487. 

Leucaemia, albumosuria and histonuria 
in (BurUn), A., ii, 112. 
histonuria during (Jolles), A., 
ii, 183. 

Leucite, from Montana (Weed and 
Pirsson), A., ii, 217. 
constitution of (Clarke), A., ii, 51. 
artificial (Doelter), A., ii, 329. 
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Lcucodendrcm continuum, bitter prin¬ 
ciples contained in (Merck), A., i, 167. 

Leucodrin, and its acetyl derivative 
(Merck), A., i, 167. 

Leucoglyeodrin (Merck), A., i, 167. 

Leuponic acid, constitution and pro¬ 
perties of (Koenigs), A., i, 497. 
and its acetyl derivative (Skraup), A., 
i, 99. 

Lcwisticum officinale, oil of, constituents 
of (Braun), A., i, 428. 

Levnlinic acid ( &-aeety7prqpionic add, 
acetonylacetic acid), from a-hydroxy- 
pentenoie add (Fittig), A., i, 15. 
heat of combustion and formation of 
(Berthelot and AndrE), A., 
i, 322. 

action of dehydrating agents on (Ber¬ 
thelot and AndrE), A., i, 15. 
estimation of (Berthelot and 
AndrE), A., i, 134. 

Levnlinic anhydride, j85-<fobiomo- 
( Wolff and Rudell), A., i, 216. 

Levnlinic lactone, heat of combustion 
and formation of (Berthelot and 
AndrE), A., i, 322. 

Levulose (d-fructose, fruit sugar), 

occurrence of, in Avnorphqphalhis 
KonjaJc (Isukamoto), A., ii, 275. 
heat of transformation of the a- and the 
j8-variety (Brown and Pickering), 
T., 765 ; P., 1897, 129, 130. 
heat of dissolution of (Brown and 
Pickering), T., 769. 
molecular volume of (Pionchon), A., 
i, 547. 

anhydrous, solution-density and cupric- 
reducing power of (Brown, Morris 
and Millar), T., 277, 280, 284 ; 
P., 1897, 4. 

action of acids on (Berthelot and 
AndrE), A., i, 134. 
action of alkali on (Framm), A., 
6 * 

actionof benzhydrazide and of hydrazine 
hydrate on (Davidis), A., i, 5. 
decomposition of, by water (Ragman 
and SulE), A., ii, 137. 
behaviour of, in the organism (Voit), 
A., ii, 511. 

estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Romijn), A., ii, 466. 

Levuloseketazine {fructoscletazinc) 
(Davidis), A., i, 5. 

Levulosephloroglucide (d-fructoscjphloro- 
glueide), and its bromo- and chloio- 
derivatives and anhydride (Councler), 
A., i, 613. 

Levure de Duclaux, nutrition of 
(Pfeffeb), A., ii, 224. 

Levure laetique (Pasteur Lect.), 
T., 712, 


Lewisite from Brazil (Hussak and 
Prior), A., ii, 411. 

Licareol, conversion into lemonol (Bar¬ 
rier and Buuyeiult), A., i, 359. 
Licarhodol, conversion mto lemonol 
(Barbier and Bouteault),A., i, 359. 
Lichens, compounds from (Hesse), A., 

i, 256 ; (Zopf), A., i, 362, 436. 

the chemistry of the membranes of 
(Escombe), A., ii, 155. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Light, luminescence on crushing crystals 
(Arnold), A., ii, 3. 
on crushing crystals of derivatives of 
santonin (Brugnatelli), A., 
ii, 4. 

phosphorescence of strontium sulphide 
(Rodriguez), A., ii, 450; (Mour- 
elo), A., ii, 469.- 
of decomposing wood (Kutscher), 
A., ii, 383. 

See also Photochemistry and Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry. 

Lignone-blue. See Dianilinodimethoxy- 
diphenylquinone. 

Lime. See Calcium Oxide and Agricul¬ 
tural Chemistry. 

Limestone, absorption of, by granitic 
magma (Lacroix), A., ii, 148. 
alteration of, by volcanic fumaroles 
(Lacroix), A., ii, 508. 
reniform, from Villcjuif (Franchet), 
A., ii, 47. 

Limestones, estimation of magnesia in 
(Herzfeld and Forster), A., 

ii, 845. 

coral-, from Florida (Hovey), A., 
ii, 504. 

Limonene, production of a, from gutta 
percha resin (Tassinari), A., i, 93. 
substance from the action of amylic 
nitrite on a (Tassinari), A., i, 93. 
Limonite deposited by mineral water 
(Case), A., ii, 110. 

Limonites, composition of (Hartley and 
Ramage), T., 536 ,* P., 1897, 12. 

Lina populi, pigment in the elytrae of 
(Griffiths), A.,!, 579. 

Z-Linalol from basil oil acetate (Dupont 
and Guerlain), A., i, 429. 

Linseed meal. See Agricultural Chem¬ 
istry. 

Linseed oil, assay of (Lippert), A., 
ii, 529 ; (Amsel), A., ii, 609. 
discrimination between boiled and un¬ 
boiled (Morpurgo), A., ii, 292. 
iodine" number of (Fassbender and 
Kern), A., ii, 610. 

Lipase, presence of, in blood (HanriotL 

a., a, us. 

presence of, in the ferments of Penidl- 
Hum glaxumn (Tei+leb), A., ii,, 274. 
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Lipase, estimation of (Haneiot and 
Camus), A., ii, 273. 

Upases from blood and pancreatic juice, 
comparison of the (Haneiot), A., 
ii, 378. 

Lipochromes of decapod Crustacea (New- 
biggin), A., ii, 334. 

Liquefaction of mixtures of two gases 
(Duuem), A., ii, 364. 

Liquids, some thoughts about (Speyers), 
A., ii, 247. 

apparatus for determining the relative 
density of (Zaloziecki), A., ii, 134. 
apparatus for stirring (Schultzs), A., 
ii, 138. 

miscible, viscosity of mixtures of 
(Thoepb and Rodger), T., 360 ; P., 
1897, 49. 

volatile,apparatus for the fractional dis¬ 
tillation of (Young and Thomas), 
T., 440 ;P., 1897, 58. 

Liquorice, analysis of stick (Py), A., 
ii, 461. 

Lithium, valency of (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 175. 

salts, isomorphous relations of (Krick- 
meyer). A., ii, 18. 
borate (Le Chateliee), A., ii, 448. 
bromate, solubility of (Mylius and 
Funk), A., ii, 443. 

bromide, ammonia compound of (Bon- 
nefoi), A., ii, 371. 
carbide (Guntz), A., ii, 212. 
carbonate, melting point curve for 
mixtures of potassium carbonate and 
(Le ChatelieeI, A., ii, 204. 
chlorate, solubility of, in water (Mylius 
and Funk), A., ii, 443. 
chloride, refractive power of, when dis¬ 
solved in ethylic and propylic 
alcohol (Gladstone and Hib- 
bert), T., 827; P., 1897, 142. 
electrolytic dissociation of, in acetone 
solution (Carrara), A., ii, 472. 
freezing points of dilute aqueous 
solutions of (Loomis), A., ii, 305. 
diffusion of (Behn), A., ii, 545. 
drying and deliquescence of 
(Smithed), A., ii, 316. 
ammonia and methylamine com¬ 
pounds of (Bonnefoi), A., ii, 371. 
chromate, solubility of, in water 
(Mylius and Funk), A., ii, 443. 
potassium chromate (Zehenter), A., 
ii, 322. 

, fluoride, solubility of (Mylius aud 
Funk), A., ii, 443. 

zirconium fluoride (Wells and 
Foote), A., ii, 559. 
hydride (Guntz), A., ii, 86. 
iodate, solubility of (Mylius and 
Funk), A., ii, 443. 


Lithium nitride (Guntz), A., ii, 143. 
silicotungstate (Wyeuboff), A. 
ii, 175. 

sulphomolybdate (Rosenheim), A., 
ii, 497. 

Litmus, significance of the change of 
colour of (Lesoccue), A., ii, 186. 

Liver, cause of formation of sugar in the 
(Paton), A., ii, 571. 
coagulating and toxic action of extract 
of (Mairet and Vires), A., ii, 380. 

Lollingite, composition of (Rammels- 
berg), A., ii, 560. 

Lolium pcrcnne, spectrum of the chloro¬ 
phyll of (&TARD), A., i, 578. 

Longstaff medal. Presentation of, to 
Prof. Ramsay, T.,{591; P., 1897, 80. 

Lophin. See Triphenylglyoxaliue. 

Lovage, oil of, constituents of (Bbaun), 
A., i, 428. 

“ Lorenite ” (Z-iodoA-hydroxyqinmlinc- 
l-sulphonic acid and salts (Claus and 
Kauffmann), A., i, 634. 

u Loretin” (2~iodo-l-hydroxygui7wlineA- 
sulphonic acid), alkali earth salts of 
(Claus and Baumann), A., i, 580. 

Luciferase, from animals and plants 
(Dubois), A., ii, 112. 

Lucium, an alleged new element 
(Crookes), A., ii, 144. 

Lungs, absorption of oxygen by the 
(Haldane and Lobrain Smith), A., 
ii, 59, 218. 

Lupanine, identity of, from different 
species of Lupinm (Davis), A., i, 174. 

^-Lupanine (Schmidt), A., i, 645. 
from Lupinus polyphyllus (Gerhard), 
A., i, 646. 

d- and Z-Lupanines, properties of (Davis), 
A., i, 174. 

Lupinidine, occurrence of (Schmidt), 
A., i, 645. 

properties of, and its salts (Berend), 
A., i, 645. 

Lupinine, occurrence of (Schmidt), A., 
i, 645. 

properties of, and its salts, also its 
diacetyl- and dichloio-derivatives 
(Berend), A., i, 645. 

Lupins, alkaloids of seeds of (Davis and 
Schmidt), A., i, 645. 
amount of alkaloids in seeds of various 
(Gerhard), A., i, 646. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

LupiRUs, examination of the alkaloids in 
the seeds of seven species of (Ger¬ 
hard), A., i, 646. 

JLupinus alb us, alkaloids of (Soldaini), 
A., i, 646. 

Lupinus albus, X. angustifolius , aud L. 
fattens, the nitrogen compounds in the 
seedlings of (Schulze), A., ii, 156. 
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Lupinus angustifolius, the alkaloid con¬ 
tained in the seeds of (Davis), A., 
i, 174. 

Lupinus luteus L ., action of nodule-bac¬ 
teria on (Nobbe and Hiltner), A., 
ii, 64. 

alkaloids of the seeds of (Berend), A., 
i, 645; (Davis), A., i, 174. 

Lupinus luteus, L. nigcr, and L. pcrennis , 
alkaloids of the seeds of (Schmidt), 
A., i, 645. 

Lupinus niger and L. polyphyllus, al¬ 
kaloids of the seeds of (Gerhard), A., 
i, 646. 

Luteolin, tetracetyl derivative of (Her- 
zig), A., i, 94. 

triethylic ether (Perkin), T., 191; 

(Herzig), A., i, 94. 
trimethylic ether, formation of 
(Perkin), T., 191. 

Lutidine, compounds of, -with metallic 
salts (Tombeck), A., i, 560. 

Lutidine. See 2:4-, and 3 :4-Dimethyl- 
pyridines. 

^-Lutidostyril (2 : 4-dimcthylpyridone) 
(Collie), T., 307; P., 1897, 143 ; 
(Aston and Collie), T., 653; P., 
1897, 89. 

^-Lutidostyril-5-carboxylic acid and its 
ethylic salt (Collie), T., 310; P., 
1897, 43. 

Lyxitol, and the action of benzaldehyde 
on it (Bertrand), A., i, 326.5- 

Lyxonic acid, phenylhydrazide of, and 
separation of, from xylonic acid (Ber¬ 
trand), A., i, 326. 

Lyxose from the reduction of lyxonic 
lactone, and reduction of (Bertrand), 
A., i, 326. 

M. 

Maclurin, derivatives of (Perkin), T., 
186 ; P., 1897, 5. 

Maclurinazobenzene, constitution of 
(Perkin), T., 186 ; P., 1897, 5. 

Madder dyestuffs, history of (Lieber- 
mann and Friedlander), A., i, 157. 

Magdala red, electrical convection of, in 
solutions (Picton and Linder), T., 
571. 

Magenta, “acid,*’ SchifTs reaction with 
(LEEfcVRE), A., ii, 526. 

“Magnesia, hypoiodite of,” constitution 
of (Walker and Kay), A.,ii, 261. 
See also Magnesium oxide. 

Magnesite from Moravia ( Helmhacker) , 
A., ii, 565. 

Magnesium, atomic weight of (Richards 
and Parker), A., ii, 33. 
action of methylic alcohol on 
(Szarvasy), A., i, 309. 


Magnesium powder, action of nitrogen 
on (Snape), T., 527. 

Magnesium alloys with zinc, freezing 
points of (Heycock and Neville), 
T., 395; P., 1897, 61. 

Magnesium bromide, freezing points of 
solutions of, in hydrated magne¬ 
sium chloride (van’t Hope and 
Dawson), A., ii, 361. 
iodide, nitrate and chromate, solu¬ 
bilities of (Mylius and Funk), 
A., ii, 443. 

carbonate. See Agricultural Chemis- 

rubidium hydiogen carbonate (Erd¬ 
mann and Kothner), A., ii, 98. 
sodium carbonate (Schtjlten), A., 
ii, 146. 

chlorate, solubility of (MrLirb and 
Funk), A, ii, 443. 

chloride, hydrated, depression of tlie 
melting point of, by dissolved sub¬ 
stances (van’t Hofp and Daw¬ 
son), A., ii, 361. 

and nitrate, drying and deliquescence 
of (Smither), A., ii, 316. 
chromite (Dufatj), A., ii, 145. 
hydroxide, precipitation of iodine 
together with (Rettie), P., 1896, 
178. 

iodate, solubility of (Mylius and 
Funk), A., ii, 443. 
pyrothio-arseno-oxythiomolybdate 
(Weinland and Sommer), A, 
ii, 557. 

nitride, action of, on metallic chlorides 
(Smits), A., ii, 33. 
action ofbenzaldehyde, of chloroform, 
and of hexachlorethane (Snape), 
T., 527; P., 1897, 50. 
action of methylic alcohol on (Szar¬ 
vasy), A, i, 211. 

oxide ( magnesia ) precipitation of 
dextrin and other organic sub¬ 
stances by (Lachaud), A., 
ii, 445. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry, 
phosphates (Struve), A., ii, 372. 
rubidium phosphate (Erdmann and 
Kothner), A, ii, 98. 
trimetaphosphimate (Stokes), A. ,ii, 28. 
i yii diphosphate (Stokes), A, ii, 29. 
potassium silicate and fluoride sili¬ 
cates (Duboin), A., ii, 96. 
silieotungstate (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 177. 

sulphate, refractive powers of solid 
and dissolved (Gladstone and 
Hibbebt), T., 825. 
cryohydric temperatures of isomor- 
phous mixtures of zinc sulphate 
with (Bruni), A., ii, 478. 
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Magnesium sulphate, freezing points of 
solutions of, in hydiated mogne 
slum chlonde (vvn t Hoff and 
Din sox), A , n, 361 
solubility of, in fused sodium 
sulphate (Lb Chvieufp), A, 
11 ,135 

or chloride and potassium chloride, 
or sulphate, simultaneous solu 
bilitj m watei of (LoWENHErz), 
A , n, 396 

copper sulphate (Scon), T, 567 , 
P, 1897, 71 

Magnesium hydioxile methoxide, and 
the action of \sater and acids on it 
(bZARVASY), A , 11, 211 
methoxide and the action of heat, 
water, and bromine on (Szvp 
vast), A , i, 309, 310 
action of carbonic anhydride or 
sulphuious anhydride on, m 
methylic alcohol solution (Szab 
vasy), A , i, 585, 586 
methylic carbonate and sulphite, and 
action of acids on (Szarvasy), A , 
i, 585, 586 

Magnesium, detection and estimation 
of— 

reaction of, with nitioso £ naphthol 
(Burgass), A , li, 63 
estimation of, in limestones (Herz 
feld and Forstfb), A , u, 345 

Magnetite, artificial (Dojeltep), A , n, 
54, 329 

Magnetites, composition of (Hartley 
and Bamage), T , 538, P, 1897, 
12 

Maize See Agricultural Chemistry 

Maize germ cake See Ag-icultural 
Chemistry 

Malachite, origin of (Hall), A , n, 105 
lodme m (Autenbieth), A , n, 5bl 
pioduct on heating (FuANCHEr), A , 
u, 49 

Male fern, estim ition of filicic acid m 
prtpaiations of (D vccoaro and 
Scoccianti\ A , n, 355 

Maleannde, pieparation of (\ vn Limge), 
A , i, 619 

Maleic acid, physiological behaviour of, 
m plants (Ishizuka), A , u, 27b 
bromo , action of potassium hydrosul 
phide, and of thiocarbumde on 
(Andbeasch), A , i, 328 
hydrothio , and its benzoyl derivative 
(Andrea&ch), A , i, 328 

Maleic acid aldoxime anhydride and 
action of heat on its bromo and 
chloro deuvatrves and their sails 
(Hill and Allen), A , i, 656 

Maleic anhydride, sublimation tempeia 
tore of (Dyes), A, i, 237 


Maleic anhydride, action of caibamide 
and ot o and p toluidme and a 
and £ naphthylamme on (Dunlap 
and Phelps), A , i, 461 
Maleic bromide, bromo (Torrey), A , 
i, 557 

Maieindiaml, dwhloro (Anschutz and 
Beavis), A , i, 365 

Malemimide, diehloro , and its chloride, 
and diphenyl ether ( Anschutz and 
Schroetep), A , i 368 
Malenmnideanil, cfcchloro (Anschutz 
and Schpoeier), A , i, 3b8 
Malem ^-tolil, efachloio, and its di 
chlonde, and dimethyl and diethyl 
ethers (Anschutz and Guenther), 
A , i, 365 

Malein-p-tolilaml, tfochloro (Anschutz 
and Guenther), A , l, 366 
Malein-p-tolildipipendide, dzchloio 
(Anschutz and Guenther), A, 
l, 366 

Maleinunc acid (Dunlap and Phelps), 
A , i, 461 

TWiii-ift acid, occunence of, m cereals 
(Vaudin), A , ii, 425 
optical behaviour of (Winther), A , 
i, 3z4 

active, benzylimide of (L4DENBUBG 
and Hepz), A , l, 460 
detection of, by colour tests v Pinerua), 
A, u, 290 

detection of, m plants (Bepg and 
Gerber), A , u, 527 
detection of, m presence of tartaiic 
acid (Stahpe), A, n, 290 
Malic acid, ammonium hydrogen salt, 
action of heat on, and racemic tians 
formation of (Kenrick), A , l, 506 
silver salt action ot wopiopylic iodide 
and ethylic iodide on (Purdie 
and Lander), P , 1896, 221, 222 
ethylic salts optical activity of (Pur 
Dir and Lender), P, 1896, 221, 
222 

isopiopylic salt (Purdil and L inder), 
P , 1896, 221 

Malle acid, thio , and its benzyl deriva¬ 
tive (Andbeasch), A , l, 328 
i Malic acid, synthesis of (Pasteub 
Legt ), T , 704, P, 1897, 79 
lmide of (Ladenburg), A, l, 138, 
Malic anhydnde t action of methjlamme 
on (Piurni and Giustiniani), A, 
i, 24 

Malcnamide, heat of combustion of 
(Stohmann and Haussmann), A, 
u, 360 

Malomc acid, foimation of (Jerdan), 
T, 1108 

action of magnesium oxide on (Mas* 
sol), A , l, 506 
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Malonic acid, changes undergone by, in 
the organism (Marfori), A., ii, 419. 

Malonic add, ammonium salt, heat of 
combustion of (Stohmann and 
E^ussmann), A., ii, 360. 
barium salt, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Oddo and Manuelli), A., i,180. 
ethylic salt, condensation of, with 
diethylic acetonedicarboxylate 
(Bimini), A., i, 25. 
action of, jMibromaerylic acid on 
(Goldschmidt and Knopfeb), 
A., i, 21. 

action of ethylic y-chlorobutyrate 
on (Montemartini), A., i, 19. 
action of ethylic orthoformate on 
(Claisen and Hasse), A., i, 596. 

Malonic acid, bromo- and cfobromo-, 
ethylic salts, action of aniline on, 
and of sodium ethoxide on 
(Curtiss), A., i, 556. 
rfibromo-, ethylic salt, action of 
sodium methoxide on (Bischoff), 
A., i, 267. 

sodio-, ethylic salt, action on bromo- 
triphenylmethane (Henderson 
and Parker), T., 676. 
action of ethylenic chloride on 
(Lean and Lees), T., 1062; 
P., 1897,161. 

action of ethylic ethoxymethyl- 
enemalonate on (Claisen and 
Hasse), A., i, 596. 
methylic salt, action of ethylic 
bromodimethylacetoacetate on 
(Conrad), A., i, 323. 

Malononitrile, preparation of; the action 
of sodium, of methylic or ethylic 
iodide, and of ethylic chloroformate 
on it; audits bromo-, dzbromo-, and 
silver derivatives (Hes&e), A., i, 16. 
action of sodium and benzylic chloride 
on (Errera and Bert£), A., i, 18. 

Malonyl-j3-butylenetricarboxylic acid, 
ethylic salt, and the action of am¬ 
monia on it (Ruhemann), T., 327, 
328 ; P., 1897, 52. 

Malonydiethylcarbamide (dicthylbarbi- 
turic acid), and action of sodium 
nitrite, of bromine, and of nitric 
acid on (Sembritzki), A., i, 600. 
dibromo- and dichloro- (Sembritzki), 
A., i, 600. 

Malonyldiphenylhydrazide (Claisen 
and others), A., i, 442. 

Malt, cause of the formation of ethereal 
salts in (Lindner), A., ii, 459. 
estimation of the diastatic capacity of 
(Ling), A., ii, 196. 

estimation of the ready formed sugars 
in (Morris), A., ii, 194. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 


Maltese, the detection of (Beteringk), 
A., ii, 183. 

Maltodextrin-a, C^H^O^, from action 
of diastase on starch, and the action 
of diastase on it (Ling and Baker), 
T., 510, 514; P„ 1897, 3. 

Maltodextrin-j3, identity of with Prior's 
achioodextiin III., and the action of 
diastase on it (Ling and Baker), T., 
510, 517 ; P., 1897, 3. 

iso-Maltosazoae, from action of phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate on a mixture of mal¬ 
tose and maltodextrin-jS (Ling and 
Baker), T., 511, 519. 

Maltose, presence of, in honey ( Kunnm ANN 
and Hilger), A., i, 394. 
specific rotation of (Brown, Morris 
and Millar), T., 110 ; P., 1898,242, 
243 ; (Ling and Baker), T., 512; 
P., 1897, 3. 

heat of tiansformation of the a- into the 
/3-variety (Brown and Pickering), 
T., 764 ; P., 1897, 129, 130. 
heat of dissolution of (Brown and 
Pickering), T., 769. 
freezing points of dilate aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Wildermann), T., 802; 
P., 1897,139. 


cupric-reducing power of (Brown, 
Morris and Millar), T., 99, 100; 
P., 1896, 242; (Ling and Baker), 
T., 512; P., 1897, 3; (Tarulli 
and Mamelli-Cubeddu), A.,ii, 354. 
action of acids on (Berthelot and 
ANDRfi), A., i, 134. 
the action of enzymes in the conver¬ 
sion of, into dextrose (Morris), A., 
ii, 184. 

various hydrazones of (van Ekenstein 
and de Bruyn), A., i, 41. 
behaviour of, in the organism (Voit), 
A., ii, 511. 

estimation of, gravimetrically (Elion), 
A., ii, 80. 


estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Romun), A., ii, 466. 
estimation of, in terms of copper oxide 
(Defren), A., ii, 193. 
estimation of, in worts (Braun), A., 
ii, 524. 

isoMaltose, its probable composition and 
the action of brewery yeast on it, its 
cupric-roducing and specific rotatory 
powers (Ling and Baker), T., 511, 
513 ,* 520,521. 

/B-iso-Maltose (Prior), A., i, 312. 

Mandelic acid ( a-hydrozypkenylace&ic 
acid, phenylglycollic add), preparation 
of (Pape), A., i, 190. 
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Mandelonitrile, preparation of (Paps), 
A., i, 190. 

Manganandalusite from Sweden (Back- 
stkom), A., ii, 271. 

Manganese, occurrence of, in common 
minerals (Hartley and Ramage), 
T., 533; P., 1897, 11. 
a substance from wood containing 
(Guerin), A., u, 583. 
state of combination of, in iron (Car¬ 
not and Gotjtal), A., ii, 555. 

Manganese salts as oxygen carriers and 
as chlorinating agents (Villiers), 
A. ii, 492; (Bertrand), A., ii, 493 ; 
(Livache), A., ii, 493. 
rate of inversion of sugar by (Long), 
A., ii, 547. 

action of, on Fehling’s solution (Chris¬ 
tensen), A% ii, 374. 
estimation of manganese in (Longi 
and Camilla), A., ii, 387. 

Manganese sesquioxide, action of lactic 
and pyrotartaric acid on (Christen¬ 
sen), A., ii, 374. 

dioxide, redaction of permanganic acid 
by (Morse), A., ii, 145. 
estimation of, by hydrazine sul¬ 
phate (Purgotti), A., ii, 349. 
Permanganic acid, reduction of, by 
manganese dioxide (Morse), A., 
ii, 145. 

Permanganates, estimation of, by 
blue molybdenum oxide (Ptjr- 
gotti), A., ii, 77. 

estimation of manganese in (Longi 
and Camilla), A., ii, 387. 
metaplumbate (Hoehnel), A., 

ii, 36. 

tetrametapbospbimate (Stokes), A., 
ii, 95. 

phosphide (Granger), A., ii, 265. 
silicotungstate (Wtrtjboff), A., 

ii, 177. 

double sulphates of copper, iron and 
(Scott), T., 567; P,, 1897, 71. 
Manganic phosphate, preparation of 
(Christensen), A., ii, 374. 

Manganese ferrocyanide, composition of 
(Miller), A., ii, 433. 

Manganese, detection, estimation, and 
separation of— 

nitroso-jB-naphthol as a reagent for 
(Burgass), A., ii, 163. 
detection of, in presence of iron, zinc, 
and chromium (Alvarez and Jean), 
A., ii, 600. 

estimation of (Auchy), A., ii, 603. 
estimation of, in cast iron (Ulzeb 
and Br#ll ; Giorgis), A., ii, 350. 
estimation of, in manganous and per¬ 
manganic solutions (Longi and 
Camilla), A. ii, 387. 


Manganese, detection, estimation, and 
separation of— 

estimation of, in presence of phos¬ 
phoric acid (Viard), A., ii, 519. 
estimation of, in spiegels (Brearley), 
A., n, 233. 

separation of iron, aluminium, chrom¬ 
ium, zinc, nickel and cobalt from 
(Cushman), A., ii, 518. 
separation of tungstic acid from (Tag¬ 
gart and Smith), A., ii, 483. 

Manganese ores and minerals, composi¬ 
tion of (Hartley and Ramage), T., 
539; P., 1897, 12. 

Manganimolybdic acid and its salts 
(PRchaud), A., ii, 498. 

te Mangankiesel ” from the HarZ 

(Klockmann), A., ii, 105. 

Maxrnan, occurrence of, in AmorpKophaU 
lies Konjak (Tsukamoto), A., ii, 
275. 

and its identity with seminin and 
paramannan (Johnson), A., i, 6. 

Mamutoborio acid,dielectric constants of, 
in aqueous solution (Smale), A., 
ii, 358. 

Mannitol, boiling point of (Dyes), A., 

i, 237. 

action of mercuric chloride on (Fonzes- 
Diacon), A., i, 391. 
action of acidified potassium perman¬ 
ganate on (Perdrix), A., i, 178. 
estimation of, in wines (Mancuso- 
Lima and Scarlata), A., ii, 353. 

d- and Z-Maxmonic acid, rotatory power 
of (van Ekenstein, Jorissen and 
Reicher), A., ii, 130. 

Mannosaccharic acid, rotatory power of 
(van Ekenstein, Jorissen and 
Reicher), A., ii, 130. 

d-Mannose, occurrence of, in Amorpho- 
phallus Konjak (Tsukamoto), A., 

ii, 275. 

from vegetable ivory (Johnson), A., 
i, 6. 

physical constants of crystallised (van 
Ekenstein), A., i, 4. 
action of a solution of hydrogen 
chloride in methylic alcohol on 
(Fischer and Bebnsch), A., 
i, 178. 

various hydiazones of (van Ekenstein 
and de Bruyn), A., i, 41. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Romijn), A., ii, 466. 

Z* Mannose, action of a solution of hydro¬ 
gen chloride in methylic alcohol on 
(Fischer and Beensch) A., i, 178. 

Manometer with fused silver chloride 
(Shenstone), T., 486 \ P., 1897, 3. 

Manures, estimation of ammonia in 
(Bottcser), A., ii, 157. 
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Manures, estimation of nitrogen in 
(Pagnoul), A., ii, 229. 
estimation of citrate-soluble phosphoric 
acid in (Sohmoeger), A., ii, 230. 
See also Agricultural Chemistry. 
Marble from Burma (Baxter), A., ii, 180. 
Marcasite from France (Lacroix), A., 
ii, 502. 

Margarine, characterisation of, by addi¬ 
tion of starch (Soxhlet), A., ii, 528. 
detection of, in butter (Jahr), A., 
ii, 356. 

detection of, in butter, by the critical 
temperature (von Asboth), A., 
ii, 609. 

detection of, in cheese (von Raumer), 
A., ii, 356. 

Maxialite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 51. 

Marls from Liverpool (Holland and 
Dickson), A., ii, 415. 

Massage, influence of, on metabolism 
(Dunlop, Paton, Stockman and 
Macadam), A., ii, 570. 

Matdtannic acid, hydrolysis of (Kunz- 
Krause), A., i, 530. 

Mauzeliite from Sweden (Sjogren), A., 
n, 326. 

Medal, Iiongstaff, presentation of, to 
Prop. Ramsay, T., 591; P., 1897,80. 
Medicago saliva , action of nodule-bacteria 
on (Nobbe and Hiltner), A., ii, 64. 
a-Medicagophyll, absorption spectrum 
of (Btard), A., ii, 130. 

Meerschaum from Asia Minor (Wein- 
schenk). A., ii, 269. 
genesis of (Helmhaoker), A., ii, 564. 
Meionite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 51. 

artificial (Doelter), A., ii, 54, 829. 
Melanite from Alno, Sweden (Hogbom), 
A., u, 565. 

Meldola’s blue, combination of, with 
bromine (Yaubel), A., i, 108. 
Melezitose, molecular volume of (Pion- 
chon), A., i, 547. 

hydrolysis of, by a soluble ferment 
(Bourqtjelot and HErissey), A., 
ii, 223. 

Melibiose, various hydrazones of (van 
Ekenstein and de Brttyn), A., i, 41. 
Melilite, artificial (Doelter), A., ii, 329. 
Melilotaldehyde and Melilotic acid, in 
oil of MeliJotus (Wischo), A., i, 417. 
Melilotic anhydride (Wischo), A. i, 417. 
Melilotibs, oil of (Wischo), A., i, 417. 
Melissic acid, formula of, and its bromo- 
and rfibromo-derivatives (Marie), 
A., i, 318. 

amino- (Marie), A., i, 321. 

Melissic chloride and amide (Marie), 
A., i, 266. 
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Melissonitrile (Marie), A., i, 266. 

Melitose. See Raffinose. 

Melting point, a method of determining 
(Cook), P., 1897, 74. 
influence of pressure on the (Demer- 
liac), A., ii, 201. 

of some organic compounds (v. 
Schneider), A., ii, 304 ; (Franchi- 
mont), A., ii, 542. 

of aluminium, silver, gold, copper, 
and platinum (Holman, Lawrence 
and Barr), A., ii, 6. 
of benzene, influence of pressure on the 
(Demerliac), A., ii, 363. 
of the halogen hydrides (Estreioher), 
A., ii, 21. 

of racemic and pseudoracemic sub¬ 
stances (Kipping and Pope), T., 
994 ; P„ 1897,136. 
of mixtures of sodium and other sul¬ 
phates (Le Chatelier), A., ii, 135. 
curves of alloys and mixtures of salts, 
peculiarities of (Le Chatelier), A., 
ii, 203. 

Membranes for electrolytic operations 
(Ochs), A., ii, 243. 
penetration of, by bacteria (Hensen), 
A., ii, 332. 

Memorial lecture: Pasteur (Franx- 
LiND), T., 683 ; P., 1897, 79. 

7?i-Menthane (1: B-mefliyVisopropylGydo- 
hexane) (Knoevenagel and Wieder- 
mann). A., i, 610. 

Menthanediol-S: 8. See Meuthoglycol. 

Menthene, nitroso-, nitroso-chloiide 
(Riohtmann and Kremers), A., 
i, 84. 

m-Menthene (1: B-methylisopropylcjelo- 
hcxenc) and its dibromide (Knoeve¬ 
nagel and Wiedermann), A., 
i, 610. 

Menthocitronellaldehyde. See Decenoic 
aldehydes. 

Menthocitronellol. See Decylenic 
alcohols. 

Meuthoglycol {methancdiol-B • 8) and its 
monacetyl derivative (Barbier and 
Leser), A., i, 537. 

Menthol, contraction daring the solidifi¬ 
cation of (Heydweiller), A., ii, 545. 

Z-Menfhol, its sodium derivative, stearate, 
benzoate, its separation from menthone 
and reduction (Beckmann), A., 
i, 248. 

wo-Menthol and %-Menthol (Beckmann), 
A., i, 249. 

5^?72.-Menthol (1:3 -methylhojyropylcyclo- 
hexanol-%) cis-modifieation of, and its 
chloride, bromide, iodide, acetyl deriv¬ 
ative and phenylmethane (Knoeven¬ 
agel and Wiedermann), A., 
i, 609. 


66 
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Menthone, from menthoneoxime 
(Rimini), A., i, 359. 
behaviour of, towards phosphorus tri¬ 
chloride and bromine (Marsh and 
Gardner), T., 286; P., 1896, 
187. 

separation of, from menthol (Beck¬ 
mann), A., i, 248. 

Menthone, pemitroso- (Rimini), A., 
i, 359. 

s^»-Menthone (1: B-methylisopropy7- 
Gyclohexanone-5) and its semicarbazone 
(Knoevenagel and Wiedermann), 
A., i, 610. 

Menthonenic acid. See Decenoic Acids. 
Menthoneoxime, behaviour towards ni¬ 
trous acid (Angeli and Rimini), A., 
i, 90. 

Menthonepinacone (Beckmann), A., 
i, 248. 

Menthonesemioxamazone (Keep and 
Unger), A., i, 271. 

Menthonylamine, behaviour of, towards 
nitrous acid (Wallach), A., i, 428. 
Menthylamine, nitrate, from nitroso- 
menthene (Richtmann and Kre- 
mers). A., i, 84. 

Hereaptans. See:— 
l-Allyltriazole-5-thio]. 
o-Benzyleneiminazolyl mercaptan. 
Benzylic mercaptan. 

1:2-Diphenyltriazole 5-mercaptan. 
Etbylic mercaptan. 

1 -Ethyl triazole-5-thiol. 
Methylamylimino-azolyl mercaptan. 
Methyl zsoamylim inazoly 1 mercaptan. 
Methylmercaptothiazoline. 

1- Methyltriazole-5-thiol. 

2- Methyltriazole-5-thiol. 

Phcnylic meicaptan. 
Phenylmethyliminazolyl mercaptan. 
Triazole-thiol. 

Tolylic hydrosulphide. 
2-Mercapto-4-methyl-6-dimethylpenthi- 
azoliue and salts. (Kahan), A., i, 494. 
Mercapto-tf-methyltriazole. See 
2-Methyltiiazole-5-thioL 
Mercaptotriazole, see Tiiazole-thiol. 
Heronry, purification of (Shenstone), 
T., 483 ; T., 1897, 2. 
electrochemical equivalent of (Har¬ 
din), A., ii, 483. 

spectrum of (Lockter), A., ii, 298. 
electrical resistance at low tempera¬ 
tures (Dewar and Fleming), A., 
ii, 239. 

electrodes, polarisation capacity of 
(Gordon), A., ii, 357. 
thmno-ekctric properties of (Burnie), 

molecular association in liquid (Cromp¬ 
ton), T., 933. 


Heronry, diffusion of zinc, cadmium, and 
lead in (Meyer), A., ii, 482. 
action of highly purified chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine on (Shenstone), 

T., 485; P., 1897, 2. 
vapour, viscosity of (Noyes and Good¬ 
win), A., ii, 203. 

Hercury alloy with silver, heat of 
formation and specific heat of (Little¬ 
ton), P., 1896, 220. 

Heronry compounds, insoluble, changes 
of free and total energy in the 
formation of (Bugarszky), A., 
ii, 307. 

salts, compounds of, with hydrazine * 
(Hofmann and Marburg), A., 
ii, 554. 

thermochemistry of (Varet), A., 
ii, 541. 

haloid compounds, spectra of (Jones), 

A., ii, 584. 

haloid vapours, nature of the electrical 
conductivity of (Wiedemann and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 536. 

Mercuric salts, constitution of (Ray), 

T., 1103. 

estimation of (Vanino and Treu- 
bert), A., ii, 601. 
estimation of, by blue molybdenum 
oxide (Purgotti), A., ii, 77. 
double bromides, heat of formation of 
(Varet), A., ii, 99. 
chloride, solubility in, and combination 
with, methylic alcohol 
(McIntosh), A., ii, 372. 
solution of, in alcohol, action of, on 
alminimum (Hillyer and 
Crooker), A., i, 235. 
double chlorides of (Varet), A.,ii, 38. 
potassium haloid salts (Harth), A., 
ii, 451. 

nitride (Smits), A., ii, 34. 
hyponitrite (RAy), T., 349, 1097, 
1105 ; P., 1896, 217. 
silicotungstate (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 177. 

sulphate, basic (RAy), T., 1098. 

Hercuroso-mercnric nitrites (basic) 
(RAy), T., 341 ; P., 1896, 218. 

Mercurous salts, estimation of, by blue 
molybdenum oxide (Purgotti), A. f 
ii, 77. 

chloride, decomposition of (Bhaduri), 
A., ii, 228. 

iodide and chloride, action of ammonia 
on (Francois), A., ii, 492. 
nitrate, as heavy liquid for separation 
of minerals (Retgers), A., ii, 179. 
nitrates (RAy), T., 842; P., 1896, 
218. 

nitrite, hydrated, crystallography of 
(Holland), T., 846; P., 1896, 218, 
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Mercurous nitrites and hyponitrites 
(Ray), T., 337, 348; P., 1896, 
217. 

silieotungstate (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 175. 

Mercury organic compounds— 
p-Mercuroaniline, constitution of, and 
reactions of (Pesoi), A., i, 559. 
Mercurobenzylammonium hydroxide and 
salts, and its compounds with benzyl- 
amine salts (Pesci), A., i, 36. 
p-Mercuroheazylaniline (Prussia), A., 
i, 337. 

Mercurocarhamide salts (Ruspaggiabi), 
A., i, 828. 

^-Mercurodiphenylenedibeuzyldiammo- 
nium, hydroxide and salts (Prussia), 
A., i, 837. 

p-Mereurodiphenylenemercuriodiamine, 
reactions of (Pesci), A., i, 559. 
Mercuro-a-picoline, hydroxide and sul¬ 
phate of (Garbarini), a., i, 370. 
Mereuropiperidine, hydroxide, sulphate, 
and mercurochlorides (Cerdelli), A., 
i, 370. 

Mercurydiphenyl, action of nitrosobenz- 
ene on (Bamberger), A., i, 288. 
Mercuric chlorothiocyanate, composition 
of (Herty and Smith), A., i, 209. 
cyanide and metallic haloids, thermo¬ 
chemistry of (Varet), A., i, 585. 
fulminate, decomposition of (Hoit- 
sema), A., ii, 17. 

estimation of (Jones and Willcox), 
A., ii, 164. 

mercaptide, action of ethylie iodide 
on (Hofmann and Rare), A , 
i, 310. 

Mercury, detection, estimation, and 
separation of— 

detection of, by Nessler’s reaction 
(DenigEs), A., ii, 161. 
nitroso-/3-naphthol as a reagent for 
(Burgass), A., ii, 163. 
estimation of (DENiGts), A., ii, 433. 
estimation of, electrolytically (Smith 
and Wallace), A., ii, 75. 
estimation of, by sodium dioxide 
(Schuyten), A., ii, 161. 
separation of gold and platinum from 
(Tarugi), A., ii, 79. 

Meroquinenine ( meroeliinme ), constitu¬ 
tion of (Koenigs), A., i, 497. 
Mesaconic acid, sublimation temperature 
of (Dyes), A., i, 237. 
amylic salt, rotatory power of the 
(Walden), A., ii, 3. 
Mesitylacetamide (Sudborough, Jack- 
son and Lloyd), T., 232; P., 1897, 
21 . 

Mesitylacetdc acid (Meyer and Molz), 
A., i, 474, 


Mesitylaldehyde and its hydrazone 
(Bouveault), A., i, 348. 
Mesitylcarhoxylic acid. See jB-£so-Cumi- 
nic acid. 

Mesitylchlorophosphine, Mesityl^’o- 
chlorophosphine, and Mesityloxy- 
chlorophosphine (Michaelis and 
Hecker), A., i, 152. 
Mesityldiethylphosphine and its platino- 
chloride (Mic haeli s and Hecker), 
A., i, 153. 

Mesitylene obtained from acetone 
(Luoas), A., i, 181. 
impurities in (Meyer and Molz), 
A., i, 142. 

Mesitylene, dibromo-, action of sodium 
on (Jannasch and Heubach), A., 
i, 403. 

Hesitylenesyftdiazosulphonie acid, salts 
of (Hantzsch and Schmiedel), A., 
i, 185. 

Mesitylformamide (Sudborough, Jack- 
son and Lloyd), T., 233; P., 1897, 
21 . 

Mesitylglyoxylic acid (Meyer and 
Molz), A., i, 474. 

its ethylie salt and phenyliraide 
(Bouveault), A., i, 348. 
Mesitylmethyldiethylphosphonium 
iodide (Miohaelis and Hecker), A., 
i, 153. 

Mesityl oxide {methyl isobutenyl ketone; 
isqpropylidene acetone), formation of, 
(Kjellin), A., i, 614. 
from ethylie acetoacetate and acetone 
(Pauly), A., i, 266. 
heat evolved by the action of bromine 
on (Luginin and Klabukoff), A., 
ii, 475. 

action of hydroxylamine on (Harrtes 
and Lehmann), A., i, 212; (Har¬ 
ries), A., i, 236. 

action of sodium amalgam on 
(Harries and Hutjner), A., i, 550. 
Mesityloxime (Harries), A., i, 236. 
Mesityl pentadecyl ketone {palmito- 
mesitone) (Claus and Hafelin), A., 

i, 187. 

Mesitylphosphine and its platinochloride 
and phenylhydrazone (Michaelis and 
Hecker), A., i, 153. 
Mesitylphosphinous acid, and Mesityl- 
phosphonic acid, their salts and 
phenylhydrazide (Michaelis and 
Hecker), A., i, 152. 

Mesotartsric acid. See Tartaric Acid. 
Mesoxalic acid,, ethylie salt, oxime of 
(Steyber and Seng), A., i, 22. 
Metabolism, influence on, of variations 
in the percentage of oxygen in the 
air breathed (v. Terray), A., 

ii, 182. 

56—2 
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Metabolism, influence of muscular work, 
sweating, and massage on (Dijnlop, 
Paton, Macadam and Stockman), 
A., ii, 570. 

influence of iodothyrin or thyroid 
gland on (Yoit), A., ii, 330. 
animal, influence on, of frequency of 
meals (v. Gebhart), A., ii, 182. 
nitrogenous, influence of fat on 
(Wigke and Weiske), A., 
ii, 60. 

effects of a meal on (Veeagutt), 
A., ii, 220. 

Metabrushite on human skeletons 
(Lacboix), A., ii, 505. 

Metadesmine (Rinne), A., ii, 328. 

Metals, refractive indices of (Pfluger), 
A., ii, 1. 

and their salts, absorption of Rontgen 
rays by (Gladstone and Hibbert), 
A,ii, 131. 

action of hydrogen peroxide on, after 
precipitation with hypophosphorons 
acid (Sanina), A., ii, 604. 
catalytic action of, on the hydrolysis 
of sugar (Rayman and Sulc), A., 
ii, 136. 

oxidation of, by oxygen dissolved in salt 
solutions (Ihle), A, ii, 253. 
detection of, limits of delicacy in 
(Neumann), A, ii, 599. 
detection of, in mixture of bases 
(Lapay), A., ii, 345. 
separation of, by mtroso-jB-naphthol 
(Bubgass), A., ii, 163. 

Metamorphism, dynamic, and molecular 
volume in rocks (Becke), A., ii, 181. 

Meteoric iron, magnetic characters and 
sp. gr. of (Cohen), A, ii, 509. 
rhabdite and schreibersite of (Cohen), 
A., ii, 56. 

Meteorite, Arlington, Minnesota (Win- 
ohell), A., ii, 109. 

Bendegd, Brazil (Derby), A, ii, 416. 
Bol&on de Mapimi. See Coahuila. 
Claiborne, Alabama (Cohen), A., 
ii, 57. 

Coahuila, Mexico (Cohen), A, ii, 57. 
Forsyth Co., Georgia (Cohen), A., 
ii, 416. 

Hamblen Co., Tennessee (Mebbill), 
A*, ii, 58. 

Hex River Mounts, S. Africa (Cohen), 
A., ii, 57. 

Lime Creek. See Claiborne. 

Locust Grove, North Carolina (Cohen), 
A., u, 272. 

Madrid (Mibat), A., ii, 458. 

Rasgata, New Granada (Cohen), A., 
ii, 57. 

Sacramento mountains, New Mexico 
(Foote), A, ii, 218, , 


Meteorite, Sanchez Estate, Mexico 
(Cohen), A., ii, 57. 

Schwetz, Prussia (Cohen), A., ii, 57. 
See Lasgen, Prussia (Cohen), A.,ii,57. 
Toluca, Mexico (Laspeyres), A., 
ii, 272. 

Meteorites, ataxite group of (Cohen), 
A, ii, 416. 

Bendego lines and Wollaston planes in 
(Derby), A., ii, 417. 

Methaldehyde. See Formaldehyde. 

Methanal, action of bntylamine on 
(Franchimont and van Erp), A., i, 6. 

Methane, formation of, by direct union 
of carbon and hydrogen (Bone and 
Jerdan), T., 51, 55; P., 1896,175; 
from action of heat on hexane (Haber 
and Samoylowicz), A., i, 308. 
action of the electric arc on (Bone and 
Jerdan), T., 59; P., 1896,177. 
non-permeability of platinum for (Ran¬ 
dall), A, ii, 482. 

estimation of small amounts of, in the 
air of coal mines (Jbller), A., ii, 235. 

Methane,bromonitro- and dzbromonitro-, 
preparation of (Scholl), A., i, 1. 

Methazonic acid, and its potassium deri¬ 
vatives (Schultze), A., i, 40. 
cyano-j and the action of mineral acids, 
of sodium ethoxide, and of benzyl- 
amine on (Scholl), A., i, 9. 

Methenedioxyaminobenzene and its salts 
(van Linge), A, i, 619. 

Methenylbis&cetoacetic acid, ethylic 
salt, action of ammonium acetate and 
acetic acid, also of sodium ethoxide on 
(Claisen), A, i, 593. 

Methenylbisacetylacetone, and the action 
of ammonia on it, also the action of 
heat on its potassium derivative 
(Claisen), A, i, 595. 

Methenylbismalonic acid. See Propyl- 
enetetracarboxylic acids. 

Methenylbisphenylmethylpyrazolone 
(Claisen), A., i, 593. 

Methoethylheptanonolide, oxime (Tie- 
mann), A, i, 83. 

3-Methoethyl-2-heptene-6-onoic acid. 
See Thujaketonic acid. 

3-Methoethyl-2-hexenedioic acid. See 
Tanacetogendicarboxylic add. 

Methoxide, magnesium (Szarvasy), A., 
i, 309. 

1:2-MethoxyacetonaphthaJide, 
S'-bromo- (Davis), P., 1896, 233. 

^-Methoxyallylbenzene. See Estragole. 

m-Methoxybenzoic acid, ethylic salt of 
(Fritsch), A., i, 149. 

o-, m-, and-#-Metfc ^xybenzoic acids, 

methylic salts, fromo-, m,- and# diazo- 
benzoic acids, sulphates, and nitrates 
(Weida), A., i/563. 
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Methoxycaffeine, from hydroxycaffeine 
(Fischer), A., i, 269. 

5-Methoxy2rfcMoromethylphthalide 
(Fritsch), A., i, 568. 

p-Methoxycinnamic acid, ethylic salt 
(Vorlander), A., i, 275. 

Methoxydimethylacetoacetic acid, 
methylic salt, and the action of 
bromine and water on it (Conrad and 
Kreichgauer), A., i, 821. 

4- Methoxy-2:5-dimethylbenzylic 
alcohol 3:6-<Zibromo-, and its ethylic 
and methylic ethers and phenyl- 
nrethane (Atjwees and Battm), A., 
i, 34. 

2-Methoxydiphenyl, 4:4'-dzamino- 
(Jacobsen Jaenicke and F. Meyer), 
A,, i, 143. 

4'-Methoxydiphenylamine, 4-amino- 
(Jacobsen, Jaenicke and F. Meyer), 
A., i, 143. 

5- Methoxydiphenylamine, 2-amino-, 
carbon bisulphide compound, salicvl- 
idene, salicylic, and methenyl deriva¬ 
tives, stilbazonium base (Jacobsen, 
Jaenicke and F. Meyee), A., i, 143. 

8-Methoxy-l: 5-diphenyltriazole 
(Cleye), A., i, 173. 

Methoxyethylbenzolycarboxylic acid, 
o-chloronitro-, behaviour towards acetic 
chloride (Zinoke), A., i, 355. 

m-Methoxydavone (Brull and Fried- 
laender), A., i, 221. 

Methoxymethyleneacetoacetic acid, 
methylic and ethylic salts (Claisen), 
A., i, 592. 

Methoxymethyleneacetylacetone 
(Claisen), A., i, 594. 

Methoxymethylenemalonic acid, ethylic 
salt (Claisen and Hasse), A., i, 596. 

2-Methoxynaphthalene, cystallography 
of deiivatives of (Davis), P., 1896, 
233. 

1-amino-, 3'-amino, l'-amino- and its 
acetyl derivative, 3': 1-bromamino-, 
1-nitro-, l'-nitro-, 3'-nitro-, 1:1'- 
dinitro- and 1:3'-d£nitro- (Davis), 
P., 1896, 231, 232. 

Methoxynaphthalenes, behaviour of, to¬ 
wards acidyl chlorides (Rousset), A,, 
i, 354. 

JB-Methoxynaphthyl methyl ketones, iso¬ 
meric (Rousset), A., i, 354. 

a-Methoxynaphthyl propyl ketones, iso¬ 
meric, and their picrates (Rousset), 
A., i, 354. 

Methoxyphenanthrene, hromo-, acetyl 
derivative of (Vongerichten), A., 
i, 644. 

5-Methoxy-l-phenyl-3-methylpyr azole, 
methiodide and ethiodide of (Knorr), 
A., i, 109. 


4'-Methoxy-2'-phenylquinoline (Knorr 
and Fertig), A., i, 271. 

Methoxyphenyl. See also Ani&yl. 

5 -Me thoxyphthalic acid and anhydride 
(Fritsch), A., i, 569. 

3-Methoxyphthalie acid, from oxidation 
of thebaolquinone (Freund and 
Gobel), A., i, 497. 

5-Methoxyphthalide, and 5-metho^- 
phthalidecarhoxylio acid, and its 
methylic salt (Fritsch), A., 
i, 569. 

5-Uethoxyphthalonic acid, anhydride, 
phenylhydrazone, barium salt and 
compound with m-diniethylamino- 
phenol (Fritsch), A., i, 569. 

7-Methoxypropylmalonic acid, ethylic 
salt of (Granger), A., i, 437. 

1'-Methoxy - 3' - tsopr opylisoquinoline 
(Lehmkuhl), A., i, 373. 

Methoxyworosindone (Fischer and 
Hepp), A., i, 171. 

o-Methoxysulphaminehenzoic acid 
(Bromwell), A., i, 564; (Walker), 
A., i, 569. 

Uethoxysnlphaminetolnio acid, and its 
salts (Shober and Kiefer), A., 
i, 480. 

o-Methoxytoluene, from o-diazotoluene 
sulphate (Bromwell), A., i, 564. 

p-Methoxytoluene, behaviour of, towards 
dilute nitric acid (Chamberlain), A., 
i, 563. 

o-Methoxytoluenesulphonie acid, so¬ 
dium, potassium, calcium, barium, 
magnesium, zinc, lead, and copper 
salts, chloride, and amide (Brom¬ 


well), A., i, 564. 

S'-Methoxy-l': S': 3'-trimethylindolme 
and its salts, methiodide and metho- 
hydroxide (Piccinini), A., i, 572. 

5-Methoxyvaleric acid, a-cyano-, ethylic 
salt of (Granger), A., i, 437. 

4-Methoxy-m-xylene-6-snlphonic acid, 
its amide and salts (Shober ana 
Kiefer), A., i, 480. 

Methylacetaldoxime, and its hydrolysis 
(Dunstan and Goulding), T., 577; 
P., 1897, 77. 

Methylacetoacetic acid, ethylic salt 
(Boeseken), A., i, 15. 
sodio-, ethylic salt, action of ethylic 
chlorofumarate on (Ruhemann), 
T., 325; P., 1897, 52. 

Iffethylacetophenoxime, hydriodide of, 
and its hydrolysis (Dunstan and 
Goulding), T,, 579. 

a-Hethyl-jS-acetopropionic acid 
(Sprankling), T., 1163. 

Methylacetoxime, periodide of, and its 
hydrolysis (Dunstan and Goulding), 
T., 578; P., 1897, 77. 
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Methylacrylic acid. See under Butenoic 
acids. 

a-Methyladipic acid (jpcvUanedicarboxylic 
acid) (Montemabtini), A., i, 20. 

jS-Methjl&dipie acid, methylic, ethylic, 
propyBc, isopropylie, and wobutylic 
salts, rotatory power and dispersion of 
(Guye and Melikian), A., ii, 199. 

Methylal,molecularre£raction of(BRUHL), 
A., ii, 198. 

MethylaUylamine, and its nitroso-com- 
pound and platinoehloride (Pabtheil 
and von Bboich), A., i, 263. 

Metbylallylnitramine, action of potash, 
of silver oxide, of potassium perman¬ 
ganate, of bromine, and of allylic 
iodide or bromide on, and an isomeride 
of (Umbgboye and Franchimont), 
A., i, 7, 8. 

Methylamine, action of allylic bromide 
on (Pabtheil and von Bboioh), 
A., i, 263. 

hydrochloride, hydriodide, and platino- 
chloride (Dunstan and Goulding), 
T., 576, 578. 

lithium chloride compounds (Bonne- 
poi). A., ii, 371. 

methylthiourate (Fischeb), A., i, 268. 
hydrosulphide (Del^pine), A., i, 456. 

Methylamines, separation of (Del^pine), 
A., i, 586. 

Methylaminocarbonylazobenzene (Deg- 
nrr and von Pechmann), A., i, 265. 

Methyl-2-aminoethyl-3-pentolide (Tie- 
mann), a., i, 84. 

Methylaminohexyl ketone, its hydro¬ 
chloride and picrate, and the action of 
mercuric chloride, of potassium 
cyanate, and potassium thiocyanate 
on it ( Behr-Bregowski) , A., i, 459. 

2-Methyl-2-aminopropandiol-1:3. See 
wo-Butylglycolamine. 

Methylaminothiotriazole (Freund and 
Schwarz), A., i, 125. 

«JB- and gg-Methylamyliminazolea and 
their salts (Behr-Bregowski), A., 
i, 459. 

oj3- and jSa-Methylwoamyliminazoles and 
theiranrochlorides and platinochlorides 
(Behr-Bregowski), A., i, 459. 

Methylamyliminazolone and Methyl wo- 
amyliminazolone (Behr-Bregow- 
ski), A., i, 459. 

aj8- and j3a-Methyl-amyl- and -mamyl- 
iminazolyl mercaptans and their 
oxidation (Behr-Bregowski), A., 
i, 459. 

a-Methyl- 7 -anilinocrotonolactam 
(Anschutz and Meyerfeld), A., 
i, 367. 

MethylaniliTifflnaleiTiani), chloro- (An¬ 
schutz and Beavis), A., i, 365. 


Methylanthranilic acid ( o-methylamino - 
benzoic add), and its acetyl, benzoyl, 
and nitroso-derivatives (Fortmann), 
A., i, 301. 

MethylaBpartic acid, ethylic hydrogen 
salt (Piutti and Giustiniani), A., 
i, 24. 

Methylhenzhydroximebutyric acid 
(Werner and Falck)), A., i, 10. 

Methylhenzoguaiacol. See Benzoyl- 
veratrole. 

Methylbenzoquinones. See Tolu- 
quinones. 

Methyls zbr omopr opylammonium 

bromide and its platinoebloride and 
aurochloride (Pabtheil and von 
Broich), A., i, 263. 

MethylhntallylcarbinoL Sec Hexenylic 
alcohol. 

a-Mnthylbutane-cwxaj-tricarhoxylic acid 
(pentanetricarboxylic acid) and its 
ethylic salt (Montemabtini), A., 

i, 21. 

3 -Methyl-2-butanoaal. See iso-Butyryb 
formaldehyde. 

Methyl isobutenyl ketone. See Mesityl 
oxide. 

Methylhutinenecarboxylic acids. See 
Hexinoic acids. 

Methylbutylamine, refractive power and 
dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 198, 297. 

Methyl wohutyl aiketone, phenylhydr- 
azone and oxime of (Ponzio), A., i, 553. 

Methylhutylenecarboxylic acids. See 
Hexenoic acids. 

flWf-Methylhutylhydrazine, refractive 
power and dispersion of (Bruhl), A., 

ii, 198, 297. 

Methyl-butyl- and wobutyl-nitramines, 
refractive powers and dispersions of 
(Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

g-Methylbntyric acid. See Methylethyl- 
acetic acid nnder Valeric acid. 

Methyl-^-butyrocoumaric acid (Moureu 
and Chauvet), A., i, 404. 

a-Methylbutyrolacetonecarboxylic acid, 
barium and calcium salts of (Mar¬ 
burg), A., i, 141. 

Methylcamphorisiine, hydrochloride, 
hydriodide, methiodide, platino- 
chloride, picrate, chromate, mercuri- 
chloride, perbromide (Forster), T., 
193 ; P., 1897, 21. 

Methylcarhamic acid, nitroso-, behaviour 
of ethylic salt of, towards a- and 
j8-naphthol (Bamberger), A., i, 242. 

Methylcarbamide from methylcarbimide 
(Degneb and von Pechmann), A., 
i, 265. 

action of tannin on (Coninck), A., 
i, 570. 

Methylcarpaine (vanBijn), A., i, 647 
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1- Methylcatechol, 2:5:6-£richloro- 

(Zinokb, Bergmann and 
Franc ke), A., i, 507. 

4:5:6-Zrichloro-, and its acetyl deri¬ 
vative (Zinoke and Prenntzell), 
A., i, 510. 

Methylchavicol from oil of basil, and its 
oxidation (Bertram and Walbaum), 
A., i, 625. 

Methyleincholeuponic acid, diethylic salt 
of, and its salts (Skraup), A., 
i, 100. 

Methyl-o-coumaraldehyde {o-methoxy- 
cinnamaldchydc), from oil of cinnamon 
(Duyk), A., i, B58. 

o m-, and^?-Me thylcoumarones and their 
picrates (Stoermer and Schmidt), A., 

Methylcytisine and its salts and bromo- 
derivative (Lammees), A., i, 646. 

Methyldeoxybenzoin, action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride on (Sud- 
borough), T., 218 ; P., 1897, 20. 

jp-Methyldeoxybenzoin-o-carboxylic acid 
(Harper), A., i, 106. 

Methyldiallylamine, hydrobromide of 
(Paetheil and von Beoioh), A., 
i, 263. 

Hethyldihydroecgonidine, ethylic salts 
of (Willstatter), A., i, 385. 

2- Methyldihydroquinoline (Aheens), 
A., i, 370. 

m-Methyldlhydroresorcinol See 3:5-Di¬ 
hydroxy- l-methylcyetohexadiene. 

Methyldihydroxypropylnitr amine di¬ 

benzoate (Umbgeove and Franchi- 
mont). A., i, 7. 

l-Methyl-2:3-diketoc2/c?ohexene hydr¬ 
ate, 1:2:2:3:4-jpe»tacliloro- (Zincke 
and Peenntzell), A., i, 509. 

1- Methyl-3:4-diketocycZohexene hydr¬ 
ate, 1:2:2:5:6- or 2:2:5:5:6 -penta- 
chloro- (Zincke, Bergmann and 
Franckb), A., i, 507. 

2- Hethyl-3-dimethylpropanoic acid. See 
Hexoic acids. 

Methyl dinitroethyl ketone (Ponzio), 
A., i, 553. 

5-Methyl-S dioximidoethyl-4- wooxazo- 
lonoxime (Scholl and Baumann), A., 
i, 492. 

Methyldivinyl. See Pentinene. 

Methyleneaoetoacetic acid, amino-, 
ethylic salt, and its benzoyl and 
acetyl derivatives, carbamide and 
anilide (Claisen), A., i, 593. 
methylic salt, and its anilide and 
paratoluidide (Claisen), A., 
i, 593. 

Methyleneacetylacetone, amino-, and its 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives and 
carbamide (Claisen), A., i, 595. 
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Methylenebisantipyrine, identity of with 
formopyrine (Pellizzaei), A., i, 205. 

Methylenebisdihydroresorcinol, anhy¬ 
dride of (Voelander and Kalkow), 
A., i, 513. 

Methylenebisdimethyldihydroresorcinol 
(Voelander and Brig), A., i, 276. 

Methylene-blue, combination of, with 
bromine (Yaubel), A., i, 108. 

Methylene-bine dyes, oxidation of leuco- 
compounds of (Green;, P., 1896, 
227. 

Methylenecarbamide (Tollens), A., 
i, 138. 

Methylene catechol ether (Moureu), A., 
i, 336. 

Methyienedi-o-benzoicsulphinide 

(Eckenroth and Koerppen), A., 
i, 479. 

Methylenediethoxide (Del£pine), A., 
i, 394. 

Methylenediphenylacetamide (Riedel), 
A., i, 220. 

Methylenemalozdc acid. See Ethylene- 
aa-dicarboxylic acid. 

Methylenephthalimidylacetic acid and 
its salts (Gabriele and Giebe), A., 
i, 59. 

l'-Methylenephthalo-benzylimidine and 
-methimidine (Gabriel and Giebe), 
A., i, 59. 

Methylethylamine salts, electrolytic con¬ 
ductivity of methylic alcoholic solu¬ 
tions of (Zelinsky and Krapiwin), 
A., ii, 5. 

Methylethylaminoacetal, and its anro- 
chloride and picrate (Stoehmer and 
Prall), A., i, 458. 

Methylethylcarbincarbinol. SeeAmylic 
alcohols. 

Methylethylfurazan, refractive power 
and dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

jS-Methyl-a-ethylglutaric acid {heraae- 
dicarboxylw acid) (Montemartini), 
A., i, 21. 

Methylethylketazine, refractive power 
and dispersion of (Bruhl), A.,ii, 297. 

Methyl ethyl ketone, electrolytic con- 
ductivityof salts dissolved in (Dutoit 
and Aston), A., ii, 547. 
phenylhydrazone, semicarbazide and 
thiosemicarbazide (Arnold), A., 
i, 409. 

Methylethylnitramine, refractive power 
and dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

5 :4-Methylethylisooxazolone and its 
salts (Uhlenhuth), A., i, 445. 

Methylethylparabanic acid, from action 
of nitric acid on ethyltheobromine 
(van der Slooten), A., i, 382. 

Methylethylpiperylhydrazine(AHB ens), 
A., i, 369. 
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Methylfonnaldoxime, hy&riodide of, and 
the action of heat on an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of it (Dunstan and Gould ing), 
T., 575; P., 1897, 76. 

Methylfurforaldehyde phloroglucide,and 
its benzoyl derivative (Votocek), A., 
i, 405. 

Methylglutaconallylimide. See 6-Hydr- 
oxy-l-allyl-A 3 5 -dihydropyridone. 

Methylglutaconamide. See 6-Hydroxy- 
4-methyl-A 3 ^-dihy dropyrid one. 

Methylglntaconethylimide. See 6-Hydr- 
oxy-l-ethyl-A 3 * 5 -dihydropyridone. 

Methylglntaconmethylimide. See 6- 
Hydroxy-1 -methyl-A 8 * 5 -dihy dropy ri- 
done. 

Methylglyoxalidine, refractive power 
and dispersion of, in solution (Bruhl), 
A., ii, 297. 

Methylguanidine, preparation of, from 
urine (Obloef), A., i, 456. 

6-Hethylhepta-l: 8-diene. See Octi- 
nenes. 

2-Hethylheptan 3:6-dione. See w-Di- 
metliyllevulinic methyl ketone. 

6-Methylheptane. See Octanes. 

Methylheptenone, from palmarosa oil 
(Gildemeister and Stephan), A., 
i, 81. 

Methyl heptylene ketone, semicarb- 
azone, benzylidene derivative (Wal- 
LACfH), A., i, 246. 

Methylheptylene. See Octylenes. 

MethylcycZohexane ( methylhexamethyl - 
cne t Jiexahydrotolacnc) , conversion of, 
into dimethyleyeZopentane (Zelin¬ 
sky), A., i, 462. 

and its 5-chloro-, 5-bromo-, and 5- 
iodo-derivatives (KNOEVENAGELand 
Tubben), A., i, 608. 

MethyleycZohexanol-3, cis- and trans- 
modifications of, and its acetyl deriva¬ 
tive and phenylurethane (Knoeven- 
agel and Tubben), A., i, 607. 

MethyleycZohexanone-2 (methylkcto- 
hcxamethylcnc), semicarbazone of 
(Zelinsky), A., i, 462. 

Kethylcj/cZohexanone-3 (Einhorn and 
Ehret), A., i, 345 ,* (Knoevenagel 
and Tubben), A., i, 608. 
semicarbazone of (Einhorn and Eh- 
ret), A., i, 345; (Zelinsky), A., 
i, 462. 

MethylcycZohexanone-4, and its semi¬ 
carbazone (Einhorn and Ehret), A., 
i, 345 ; (Zelinsky), A., i, 462. 

Methylhexar aesemioxamazone (Kerf 
and Unger), A., i, 271. 

2-Methylhexan-3-onoie acid. See Di- 
methyllevulinic acid. 

Methylhexahydrofluorene (WaLLAch), 
A., h 160. 


MethylcycZohexene ( tetrahydrotoluene ), 
and its dibromide (Knoevenagel and 
Tubben), A., i, 608. 

1 -Methylc2/cZohexene-2 :5-dicarboxylic 
&cid(meihyltctraJiydroterephthaliG acid) 
and its methylic salt (Bentley and 
Perkin), T., 178 ; P., 1896, 79. 

MethyleycZohexeneei/cZohexanone and its 
oxime (Wallach), A., i, 160. 

MethylcycZohexenone, from iso-pulegone 
(Tiemann and Schmidt), A., i, 198. 

l-MethylcycZohexenone-S, two modifica¬ 
tions of (Knoevenagel and Schu- 
renberg), A., i, 606. 

l-Methyl-A 1 -cycZohexen-8-one-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethylic salt (Callen- 
bach), A., i, 271. 

Methyl hexyl ketone, action of ethylic 
acetate on (Kramers), A., i, 589. 

Methylhydantoin, action of hydrobroznic 
acid on (Andrsasos), A., i, 328. 
nitro-, action of baryta water on 
(Franchimont and van Erp), A., 
i, 6. 

Methylhydrazine, condensation of, with 
methylthiocarbimide(MARCKWALDand 
Sedlaczek), A., i, 231. 

Methylhydrotropidine (dimethyl- A 8 - 
tetrahyd?'obenzylamine) and its salts 
(Willstattek), A., i, 384. 

Methylhydro tropidinemethylammonium 
hydroxide (Willst4tter), A., i, 384. 

Methylhydroxyethylamine (Freund and 
GGbel), A., i, 496. 

l-Methyl-2-hydxoxyethylpiperidine and 
its salts (Lipp), A., i, 230. 
question as to isomeric forms of (Lipp), 
A., i, 229; (Ladenbuiuj), A., i, 437. 

1- Methyl-2-hydroxyethyl-A 2 -tetra- 
hydropyridine and its salts (Lipp), 
A.,i, 229. 

j8-Methylhydroxylamine, action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on (Kjbllin), A., 
i, 614. 

from formal doxime methiodide (Dun- 
stan and Goulding), T., 577. 

2- Methyl-2-hydroxylaminopropandiol- 

1:8. See Hydroxylaminodihydroxy- 
isobutane. 

Methylic alcohol, dielectric constant of 
aqueous (Crude), A., ii, 438. 
electrolytic conductivity of solutions 
of salts in (Gattaneo), A., ii, 537. 
heat of evaporation of (Marshall), 
A., ii, 244. 

action of magnesium on (Szarvasy), 
A., i, 809. 

action of magnesium nitride on 
(Szarvasy), A., i, 211. 
influence of, on the rate of formation of 
carbamide (Walker and Kay), T., 
506 ; P., 1897, 96. 
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Methylic alcohol, giowth of bacteria in 
(Bokobny), A., ii, 379. 
detection of (Merck), A., ii, 164. 

Methylic bromallylic ether and the 
action of bromine and of potash on 
(Lespieatj), A., i, 209. 
ether, action of phoaphoninm iodide 
on (Fireman), A., i, 395. 
iodide, heat of evaporation of (Mar¬ 
shall), A., ii, 244. 
viscosity of mixtures of carbon bisul¬ 
phide with (Thorpe and Rodger), 
T., 367; P., 1897, 50. 

Methylimidothiocarbonic acid, 
dimethylic salt and hydriodide of 
(Del^pine), A., i, 457. 

2-Hethylindole, formation of (Reissert), 
A., i, 419. 

2 , -Methylindole, action of ethylic iodide 
and ethylic alcohol on (Giamician and 
Piccinini), A., i, 102. 

2-Methylindole-2'-carboxylic acid (Reis- 
sert). A., i, 419. 

Methylketohexamethylene. See Methyl- 
cyclohexanone. 

Methylketopentamethylene. See Methyl- 
c^cZopentanone. 

jS-Methyllevnlinic acid, ethylic salt, 
nitrile of, hydrolysis of (Monte- 
martini), A., i, 20. 

“Hethyl-loretine.” See 1-Hydroxy- 
3-methylquinoline-4-sulphonic acid, 2- 
iodo. 

Methylmalamic acid and its imido 
(Piutti and Giustiniani), A., i, 24. 

Methylmalonic acid (isosuccinic acid), 
ethylic salt, action of ethylic y-chloro- 
butyrate on (Montemartini), A., 
i, 20. 

a-Methylmannoside, physical constants 
of (van Ekenstein). A., i, 4. 

Methylmannosides, d-, 1-, and racemic 
(Fischer and Beensch), A., i, 178. 
melting points and lacemism of 
(Kipping and Pope), T., 997. 

)8i3-Methyl-At-ineroaptothiazoline 
(Gabriel and von Hirsch), A., i, 136. 

n-Methylmercaptotriazole. See 
l-Methyltriazole-5-thiol. 

2-Methyl-3-metheneheptane-6-one. See 
Tanacetoketone. 

2-Methyl-3-methylolheptan-6-one-3-ol, 
from tanacetoketone (Tiemann and 
Semmler), A., i, 248. 

Methylmorphimethine(VoNGERicHTEN), 
A., i, 303. 

bromo , properties of (Vongerichten), 

Methyl-^-morphine, the preparation and 
properties of, its salts and acetyl and 
benzoyl derivatives (Vongerichten), 
A., i, 260. 


Methylnaphthaphenazoninm salts 
(Fischer and Hepp), A., i, 257. 

2-Methylisoniootinic acid, 6-chloro-, and 
its salts (Aston and Collie), T., 656; 
P., 1897, 89. 

Methylnitramiae, refractive power and 
dispersion of (Brhhl), A., ii, 297. 
action of heat on, and action of 
methylic iodide, or allylic bromide, 
or iodide on the silver derivative of 
(Franchimont and Umbgrove), 
A., i, 8. 

and its methyl ether, from nitrocarb¬ 
amide and diazomethane (Degner 
and von Pechmann), A., i, 264. 

s - and os-Methylnitrocarbamides and 
their metallic derivatives (Degner and 
von Pechmann), A., i, 265. 

Methylnitrocarbamic acid, ethylic salt, 
refractive power and dispersion of 
(Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

Methyl-o-nitrophenylnrethane, action of 
phosphorus pentachlorideon (Swartz), 
A., i, 411. 

71 -Methylnoropianic acid, ethjlic salt of 
(Liebermann), A., i, 284. 

ifr-Methylnoropianic acid, ethylic and 
methylic salts of (Liebermann), A., 
i, 284. 

2:6-Methyl-3-octanonic acid, methylic 
salt, rotatory power and dispersion of 
(Ghye and Melikian), A., ii, 199. 

2-Methylol-2-aminopropandiol-l :3. See 
TiihydroxyfcwZ. -butylamine. 

2 Methylol 2-hydroxylaminopropane- 
diol-1:3. See Hydroxylaminotri- 
hydroxyterZ -butane. 

Methyl-orange, velocity of formation 
(Goldschmidt and Merz), A., 

i, 278. 

value of, as an indicator (Khster), A , 

ii, 74. 

Methyhsooxazolone, phenylhydrazone, 
o-anisylhydiazone, 0 - and p-tolyl- 
hydrazones, a- and j3-naphthyl- 
hydrazones, and p-hydroxyphenyl- 
hydrazone of (Rinman), A., 
i, 444. 

its potassium, methyl and ethyl 
derivatives and compounds with 
amines (Uhlenhuth), A., i, 444. 
condensation of, with aldehydes and 
ketone (Schifp and Betti), A., 
i, 493. 

5-Methyl isooxazolone, ehloro- (Rinman), 
A., i, 444. 

5-Methyl-3-oxinudoethyl-4-2S0Oxazolon- 
oxime (Scholl ; Scholl and Bau¬ 
mann), A., i, 492. 

Methyloxindole (Brenner), A., i, 100. 

Methyloxytriazine, imino- and its salts 
(Ostrogovtch), A., i, 301. 
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Methylparaconic acid, ffo'chloro-, and the 
action of baiium hydroxide on 
(Myers), T., 614; P., 1897, 100. 
irichloro-, action of acetic acid and 
zinc dast on (Myers), T. 614; P., 
1897, 100. 

Methylpentadecylurethane {methyl ic 

n-joentadccylearbamatc) and its hydro¬ 
lysis (Jeffreys), A., i, 315. 

MethylcycZopentaae {methylpcntamctftyl- 
ene), formation of, from iodo cyclo- 
hexane on reduction with hydriodic 
acid (Zelinsky), A., i, 237. 
alleged identity of hexahydiobenzene 
with (Mabkownikoff), A., i, 401. 

Methyle?/(;/opentanone-3 (/ nethylketo - 
jpc?ifei»ifc^fc»e),fromj 8 -methyladipic 
acid (Maekownikoff), A., i, 401. 
semicarbazone of (Zelinsky), A., 
i, 462. 

Methylf?/cZopentenemethylq/c?open- 
tanone and its oxime (Wallace), A., 
i, 16. 

Methylcz/eZopentenone, pcnZachloro-, o- 
and ^-modifications of, and salts 
(Zincke and Puenntzell), A., i, 510. 

Methylc*/c7t>pentenone-3, pontfachloro-, 
a- and jS-modifications of (Zincke, 
Bergmaxn and Fbancke), A., 
i, 508. 

2'-Methylphenomorpholine (2 '-mctliyldi - 
hydrophcnO’p-vxciziae), its salts, carb¬ 
amide, thiocarbamide, phenylcaib- 
amide, and phenyl thiocarbamide 
and nitrosamine (SroEEMER and 
Brockerof), A., i, 473. 
amino-, and a compound obtained by 
the action of phenylic cyanate on 
(Stoeemee and Brockerof), A., 
i, 473. 

nitro-, and its nitrosamine (Stoermer 
and Brockerof), A., i, 473. 

o-Methylpheno-p-oxazine and its platino- 
chloride (Stoermer and Brockerof), 
A., i, 473. 

Methylphenosafranine and its salts and 
monacetyl derivative (Fiscixer and 
Hbpp), A., i, 258. 

p-Methylphenylpymvic acid. Seep-Tolyl- 
pyruvic acid. 

Methyl&ophthalic add [Me: (C00H) 2 = 
1:2:4], preparation of, and its methylic 
salt (Bentley and Perkin), T., 175, 
P., 1896, 79. 

Kefhylphthalide, ?»-amino-, feZraehloro-, 
and m-nitro- (Giebe), A., i, 68. 

r-Methylphthalimidin eacetic acid and 
its silver salt (Gabriel and Giebe), 
A., i, 59. 

Methylphthalophosphonic acid and its 
silver salt (Michaelis, Kothe and 
Uster), A., i, 151. 


Methybsophthalophosphonic acid and 
its silver salt (Michaelis and 
Hecker), A., i, 153. 

Methylphysciol (Hesse), A., i, 631. 

4-Methylpicolinic acid, 2-cliloro-, and 
its salts (Aston and Collie), T., 655 ; 
P., 1897, 89. 

a-, £-, and 7 -Methylpimelic acid and 
tlieir salts and anilides (Einhorn and 
Ehiiet), A., i, 345. 

1 - Methylpipecolylalkine. See 1-methyl- 
2 -hydroxyethylpipcridine. 

Methylpiperylhydrazine and its salts 
and benzoyl derivative (Ahrens), A., 
i, 369. 

Methylc?/cZopropane-2-carboxylic add 
(Mailberg), A., i, 141. 

Methylcz/cZopropane-2:2-dicarhoxylic 
acid {rmthyhinaconic, mcthyltrimethyl- 
eTiedicarhoxylic acid), and its salts and 
brom-additive product (Marberg), 
A., i, 141. 

a-Methylisopropylacetic acid. SeeHexoic 
acids. 

Methylpropylacetylene. See Hexinenes. 

Methylpropylaminoacetal, and its anro- 
chlonde, platinochioride, and meth- 
iodide (Stoermer and Prall), A., 
i, 458. 

2'-Methyl-3'-&f , propyl&ocarbostyril and 
its 4'-cyano-dcrivative (Lehmkuhl), 
A., i, 373. 

Methyl isopropyl diketoxime (Ponzio), 
A., i, 551. 

Methyl- 3-isopropylc?/c7ohexane. See 
m-Monthane. 

Methyl-3-i.sopropylcyc*Zohexanol-5. See 
ozs-s^Hi-Menthol. 

Methyl-3-isopropylt*^cZohexanone-6. See 
6 //?R-Menthone. 

Methyl-3-wopropyle^cfobexene. See m- 
Mentliene. 

Methyl-3-wopropylcyr?ohexenone-5, 
two oximes of, anditsx>henylhydiazone 
(Knoeyenagel and Schurenberg), 
A., i, 607. 

Methyl -4- isopropyl -A 2 - cj/rZohexenone - 3 
and its oxime (Callenbach), A., i,272. 

Methyl-4- Aopropyl- A 2 -ei/cZohexen- 8 -one- 
4 -carboxylic acid and its ethylie salt 
(Callenbach), A., i, 271. 

Methyl propyl ketone, electrolytic con¬ 
ductivity of salts dissolved in 
(Detoit and Aston), A., ii, 547. 

Methylpropylnitramine, 2 :3-dibromo- 
(Umbgrove and Franchimont), A., 
i, 7. 

2 - Methyl- 5 - 2 sopropylpyrroIine (Tie- 

mann and Semmler), A., i, 247. 

7-Methylpurine, 8 -amino-, 8-amino-2: 6 - 
dioxj- and 2 : 6 : 8 - rf/chloramino- 
(Fischer and Jacobi), A., i, 643. 
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7-Methylpurine, 3:5:8-fo’ichloro-, ac¬ 
tion of alkalis on (Fincher), A., 
i, 642. 

reaction of, with ammonia (Fischer 
and Jacobi), A., i, 643. 

6 :8-dzoxy- (Fischer), A., i, 642. 

9-Methylpurine, 3:5: 8-tfnchloro-, and 
2:6-dachloro-8-oxy- (Fischer), A., 
i, 642. 

Methylpyrazine preparation of, and its 
methiodide (Brandes and Stoehr), 
A., i, 230. 

refractive power and dispersion of 
(Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

Methylpyridines. See Picolines. 

Methylpyridinetricarboxylic acid, from 
oxidation of corydic acid (Dobbie and 
Marsden), T., 664; P., 1897, 102. 

Methylpyroxolonecarboxylic acid, 
ethylic salt (Rtjhemann), A., i, 445. 

1- Methylpyrrolidine aad its reduction 
(Ciamician and Piccinini), A., i, 542. 

2- Methylpyrrolidine, non-identity of, 
with the base from the reduction of 
tropimc^acid (Ciamici an and Silber), 

3- Methylpyrrolidine, action of methylic 
iodide on (Euler), A., i, 585. 

Methylquinaldone, additive product of, 
with benzoic chloride (Xnorr and 
Babe), A., i, 371. 

2'-Methylquinoline (quincrfdine), electro¬ 
lysis of (Ahrens), A., i, 370. 

4'-Methylquinoline, refractive power and 
dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

1-, 2-, and S-Methylquinolines, refrac¬ 
tive powers and dispersions of (Bruhl), 
A., u, 297. 

1-Methyl isoquinoline and its salts 
(Pomeranz), A., i, 372. 

3-Methyl&oquinoline and its salts 
(Pomeranz), A., i, 372. 

l'-Methylisoquinoline, refractive power 
aud dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

2'-Methylquinoline-3-carboxylic acid 
(Fraenkel), A., i, 487. 

Methylquinones. See Toluquinones. 

ft-Methyteosindone (Fischer and Hept), 

Methylrosinduline (Fischer and Hepp), 
A., i, 637. 

^-Methylrosinduline and its salts 
(Fischer and Hepp), A., i, 257. 

3-Methylsalicylic chloride (Anschutz), 
A., i, 219. 

Methylsalicylidenecamphor, crystallo¬ 
graphic properties of (Minguin), A, 
i, 164. 

o-Methylsalicylochlorophosphine 
(Anschutz), A., i, 219. 

Methylsinapic acid and its methylic salt 
(Gadamer), A, i, 361. 
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Methylscopoline and its salts'(ScHMiDT), 
A, i, 386. 

Methylstilbene, chloro-, its constitution 
and d&bromide (Sudborough), T., 
225; P., 1897, 20. 

£-ehloro-, and its dibromide (Sud¬ 
borough), T., 218, 224; P., 1897, 
20 . 

Methylsuccinic acid (propanedicarboxylic 
acid), barium salt, action of acetic 
anhydride on (Oddo and Manuelu), 
A, i, 180. 

amylic salt, rotatory power of the 
(Walden), A, ii, 3. 

j8-Methyltaurine (Gabriel and von 
Hirsch), A., i, 136. 

Methylterephthalic acid, preparation of, 
and its methylic salt (Bentley and 
Perkin), T., 175; P., 1896, 79. 

l'-Methyltetrahydroquinoline. See 
Kairoline. 

2 / -Methyltetrahydroquinoline 
(Ahrens), A., i, 370. 
preparation of (Eibner), A., i, 142. 

Methyltetrahydroterephthalic acid 
(l-mcthylcycloJiexcne-2:5-diearboxylic 
acid) and its methylic salt (Bentley 
and Perkin), T., 178; P., 1896, 79. 

/i-Methylthiazoline (Gabriel and von 
Hirsch), A, i, 120. 

S'-Methylthiobiazoline, 5-imino-, and its 
methiodide and acetyl and nitroso- 
derivative (Freund and Meinecke), 
A, i, 122. 

Methylthiocarhimide, condensation of, 
with methylhydrazine (Marckwald 
and Sedlaczek), A., i, 231. 

Methylthioglycollic acid (a-tfiioZactic 
acid) (Dixon), T., 634 ; P., 1897, 8. 

jS-Methylthiohydantoin, action of brom¬ 
ine on (Andreasch), A, i, 328. 

Methyl-^-toluidine, w-nitro-, d/nitro-, 
2 :3:5-iWuitro-, and their mtrosamines 
(Pinnow), A, i, 338. 

1- Methyltriazole and 1-Methyltriazole- 
5-thiol and their salts (Freund and 
Schwarz), A., i, 125. 

2- Methyltriazole-5-thiol (Freund and 
Meinecke), A, i, 124. 

Methyltrihydroquinoline-l-sulphonic 
methylhetaine and its 3-bromo-deriva- 
tive (Claus and Gunther), A., 
i, 297. 

1 -Methy ltrimethyIene-2-carboxylic acid 
(1 -mdhylGjclopru 2 ?ane- 2 -<Mrboxylic 
acid) and its salts (Marburg), A., 
i, 141. 

l-Methyltrimethylene-2:2-dicarboxylic 
acid ll-iMthylcyclopropcuic-Z .2-dicarb- 
oxylic acid) and its salts and brom- 
additive product (Marburg), A, 
i, 141. 
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a-Methylisovalerie acid. See Hexoic 
Acids. 

Methylvinaconic acid. See 1-Methyl- 
cf/ribpropane^: 2-dicarboxylic acid. 
Methylvinyldiacetonalkamine. See 
Hydroxytetramethvlpiperidine. 

1-Methyl-2-vinylpiperidine and its salts 
(Lipp), A., i, 230. 

Methyl-Violet, electrical convection of, 
in solutions (Picton and Linder), 
T., 571. 

Methyluramil, action of potassium 
cyanate on (Fischer), A., i, 268. 
7-Methylnrie acid, lead derivative, 
action of methylic iodide on (Fischer), 
A., i, 268. 

7-Methyl-^-uric acid and its conversion 
into 7-methyluric acid (Fischer), A., 

i, 268. 

Meymacite from Quebec (Hoffmann), 
A., ii, 104. 

Miargyrite, artificial (Sommerlad), A., 

ii, 500. 

Mica, artificial (Doelter), A., ii, 54, 
329. 

fusion ^products of (Doelter), A., 
ii, 329. 

See also Biotite, Muscovite, &c. 

Micas, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 52. 

Microcline, from the Spessart (Philippi), 
A., ii, 53* 

Micro-organisms, action of, on elastin 
(Zoja), A., ii, 579. 

Migration constants of cadmium, in¬ 
fluence of tempeiature on the (Gor¬ 
don), A., ii, 474. 

Milaxite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 52. 

Milk, freezing point of (Winter), A., 
'ii, 112; 378. 

the changes occnrring in (B^champ), 
A., ii, 113,183, 223. 
action of iodine solution on (L^pinois), 
A., i, 584. 

form in which phosphorus is present 
in (Siegfried), A., ii, 220. 
nature of phosphorous compounds in 
(Stoklasa), A., ii, 573. 
percentage of nucleon in( W ittmaack), 
A., ii, 220. 

proteids of, and their estimation 
(Schlossmann), A., ii, 62. 
roteids of cows’ (Storch), A., ii, 420. 
liman, estimation of lactose in (Thi- 
ratjlt). A., ii, 80. 

composition of human, cows’ and 
mares’ (Cahsrer and Soldner), 
A., ii, 112. 

detection of diluted, condensed or 
sterilised milk with fresh (Rich¬ 
mond and Boseley), A., ii, 528. 


Milk, detection of formaldehyde in (De- 
nigIjS), A., ii, 81. 

detection of soda and borax in (Solo- 
min). A., ii, 517. 

examination of, by the cryoscopic 
method (Carlinfanii), A., ii, 528. 
estimation of boiic acid in (Jorgen¬ 
sen), A., ii, 283; (DenigIss), A., 
ii, 517. 

estimation of casein in (Denig£s), A., 
ii, 531. 

estimation of fat in (Fresenius), A., 
ii, 166. 

estimation of formaldehyde in (Leon¬ 
ard and Smith), A., ii, 288. 
estimation of milk-sugar in (Rich¬ 
mond and Boseley), A., ii, 525. 
estimation of added water by the 
freezing pointmethod(HAMBURGER), 
A., ii, 389. 

Milk. See also Agricultural Chemistiy. 
Milk-sugar. See Lactose. 

Mimetite from Bohemia (Katzer), A., 
ii, 267. 

Mineral oils— 

Caucasian naphtha, constituents of 
(Markownikoff), A., i, 329. 
Paraffin, estimation of (Fisenlohr), 
A., ii, 523. 

estimation of, in brown-coal tar and 
petroleum (Holde), A., ii, 351. 
Petroleum, American, butanes and 
octanes in (Mabery and Hud¬ 
son), A., i, 389. 

separation of pentane and iso-pen¬ 
tane from (YouNGand Thomas), 
T., 440 ; P., 1897, 58. 
from Bohemia (Katzer), A., 
ii, 267. 

Columbian and Oregon, composition 
of (Mabery and Kittelberger), 
A., i, 449. 

constituents of, between 150° and 
220° (Mabery), A., i, 449. 
estimation of paraffin in (Holde), 
A., ii, 351. 

estimation of sulphur in (Fjscher), 
A., ii, 516; (Aufrecht), A., 
ii, 595. 

estimation of sulphur in gases pro¬ 
duced by combustion of (Kissling), 
A., ii, 157. 

Mineral water. See Water, mineral. 
“Mineral tallow” from Vermont 
(Smoot), A., ii, 324. 

Mineral silicates, constitution of 
(Clarke), A., ii, 50. 

Mineral veins of the Gros-Venediger, 
Austrian Alps (Wbinschenk), A., 
ii, 106. 

Mineralogies! chemistry, advances in 
(Harrington), A., ii, 102. 
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Minerals, artificial production of 
(Doelter), A., ii, 54, 329. 
separation of (Harrington), A., ii, 102. 
heavy liquids for separation of 
(Retgers), A., ii, 45, 179. 
as simple rocks (Judd), A., ii, 414. 
transparency of, for X-iays (Doelter), 
A., ii, 45. 

Minerals, new. See— 

Batavite. 

Bismutosmaltine. 

Bliabergite. 

Cosmocblore. 

Dicksbergite. 

Fuggerite. 

Gersbyite. 

Leonite. 

Manganandalusite. 

Manzeliite. 

Metadesmine. 

Moldovite. 

Munkforssite. 

Munkrudite. 

Pietricikite. 

Pirssonite. 

Pseudopyropbyllite. 

Ransatite. 

Tilasite. 

Yalleite. 

Wardite. 

Mispickel from Bohemia (Katzer), A., 
ii, 267. 

composition of (Rammelsberg), A., 
ii, 560. 

Missourite ^Weed and 

Pirsson), A., -- 

Molasses. See Agricultural Chemistry. 
Moldovite from Moldavia (Istrati), A., 
ii, 502. 

Molecular cross sections of mercury, 
hydrogen, and carbonic anhydride 
(Noyes and Goodwin), A., ii, 203. 
Molecular diameters, relation of, to heat 
of evaporation and density (Barker), 
A., it, 134. 

Molecular refraction. See Photo¬ 
chemistry. 

Molecular weights, apparatus for the 
cryoscopic determination of (Beck¬ 
mann and Pfeiffer), A., ii, 363. 
methods of determining (Beckmann), 
A., ii, 88. 

of homogeneous liquids, determina¬ 
tion by means of the density of the 
(Traubb), A., ii, 205. 
of substances in solid solutions 
(Fock), A., ii, 481. 

Molybdenum in coal (Jorissen), A., 
ii, 265. 

state of combination of, in iron and 
steel (Carnot and Goutal), A., 
ii, 555. 


Meta- and Pyro-thioarsenothiomolyb- 
dates and -oxyffciomolybdates 
(Weinland and Sommer), A., 
ii, 556, 557. 

Molybdenum, iodide (Guichard), A., 
ii, 145. 

Manganimolybdic acid and its salts 
(Pochard), A., ii, 498. 
oxide, estimation of copper, iron, 
silver, &c., by (Purgotti), A., ii, 77. 
cfa'oxide, volatility of, in hydrochloric 
acid (Guichard), A., ii, 496. 
Molybdic acid, detection of (Ellram), 
A., ii, 522. 

estimation of, by iodine (Gooch 
and Fairbanks), A., ii, 76. 
Molybdic anhydride, reduction of, by 
hydrogen (Guichard), A., ii, 496. 
OctomolybdateB, alkali (Rosenheim), 
A., ii, 497. 

Sulphomolybdic acid, salts of (Rosen¬ 
heim), A., ii, 497. 

Molybdenum, estimation and separa¬ 
tion of— 

estimation of (Taggart and Smith), 
A., ii, 433. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Fried- 
heim), A., ii, 127. 

separation of vanadium from (Brown¬ 
ing and Goodman), A., ii, 234. 

Monamines, action of, on dicyano- 
diamide (Ziegelbauer), A., i, 142. 

Monazite, monograph of (Nitzb), A., 
ii, 267. 

components of (Drossbach), A., ii, 38. 

Monazite sands, cerium and other earths 
from (Schtjtzenberger and Bou- 
dotjard). A., ii, 317; (Urbain 
and Budischovsky), A., ii, 318. 
analysis of (Glaser), A., ii, 190. 

Monchiquite, from Alno, Sweden (Sahl- 
bom). A., i, 567. 

Manila Candida , fermentation of galactose 
by (Batj), A., ii, 423. 
selective nutrition of (Pfeffer), 
A., ii, 224. 

Montierella reticvZata, nutrition of 
(Pfeffer), A., ii, 224. 

Morphine, action of the electric current 
on (Pommebehne), A., i, 641. 
action of benzoic chloride on (Von- 
geriohtbn), A., i, 260. 
action of, on ferric chloride and potas¬ 
sium ferricyanide (Sohaer), A., 
i,3. 

meihohydroxide, action of methylic 
iodide on, and also its anhydride 
(Yongebiohten), A., i, 303. 
stearate, chemical and therapeutic pro¬ 
perties of (Zanardi), A., i, 302. 
detection of (Hilger and Jansen), 
A., ii, 436, 
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Morphine, estimation of, in opium, &c. 
(Loof), A., ii, 293; (Grandval 
and Lajoux), A., ii, 391. 
sepaiation of codeine from (Fottquet), 
A., ii, 391. 

Morphine, bromo-, and its acetyl deri¬ 
vative, pioperties of (Vongeriohten), 
A., i, 643. 

^-Morphine, distinction between methyl- 
^-morphine and (Y ongerichten ), A., 

i, 260. 

Morpholine, from dihydroxydiethyl- 
amine (Kxorr), A., i, 314. 

Mortars, analysis of (Dibdin and Grim- 
wood), A., ii, 125. 

Monts tinctoria, madnrin from (Perkin), 
T., 186 ; P., 1897, 5. 

Moulds, fermentation produced by 
(Emmerling), A., ii, 223. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Mucin, in purulent urine, nature and 
source of the supposed (LeideS), 
A., ii, 62. 

properties of the, in sputum (Muller), 
A., ii, 62. 

Mucobromic acid anilide (Liebermann), 
A., i, 284. 

Mucochloric chloride (Hill), A., i, 571; 

(Hill and Dunlap), A., i, 572. 
Mucochloroxrae anhydride (Hill and 
Allen), A., i, 557. 

Mucohydroxybromic acid anilide 
(Liebermann), A., i, 284. 
Mucophenoxybromic acid, methylic 
salts, hydroxylamine derivative of, and 
its ethylic salt; oxime-anhydride 
(Hill and Widtsoe), A., i, 571. 
Mucophenoxychloric acid, and its oxime, 
methylic salts of, oxime-anhydride 
(Hill and Widtsoe), A., i, 571. 
Miicor mi&cedo, fermentation by (Pasteur 
Lect.), T., 728. 

Mucor racemoms, the products of fermen¬ 
tation with (Emmerling), A., 

ii, 223. 

Mud from the Nile (John), A., ii, 108. 
Multiple proportions, deduction of the 
law of (Wald), A., ii, 811. 
Multirotation. See Photochemistry. 
Munkforssite from Sweden (Igelstroh), 
A., ii, 267. 

Munkrudite from Sweden (Igelstroh), 
A., ii, 458. 

Muscle, source of energy of (Chauveau 
and LaulaniE), A., ii, 830. 
action of carbonic anhydride on the 
contraction of (Waller and 
Sowton), A., ii, 61. 
nature of the fat in (Bogdanoff), A., 
ii, 151. 

amount of nucleon in (Miller), A., 
ii, 219. 


Muscle, presence of nudeo-proteid in 
(Pekelharing), A., ii, 61. 
fatigued, nitrogen, carbon, and oxygen 
contents of (Pfluger), A., ii, 378. 

Muscovite, cupriferous, from Cos. Dublin 
and Wicklow (O’Reilly), A., ii, 412. 
constitution of (Clarke), A., ii, 51. 

Muscular work, in relation to glycogen 
(Schenok), A., ii, 152. 
influence of, on metabolism (Schny- 
der), A., ii, 59; (Dunlop, Paton, 
Stockman, and Macadam), A., 
ii, 570. 

Mushrooms, action of oxidisingfermentof, 
on various compounds (Bourquelot), 
A., ii, 66. 

Musk oil, action of stannous chloride on 
(Hirschsohn), A., ii, 236. 

Mustard, influence of, on absorption 
from the intestine (Soanzoni ; 
Farnstbiner), A., ii, 111. 
the glucosides of black and white 
(Gadamer), A., i, 254. 
white. See also Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Mycelium fungi, value of asparagine as 
a nutrient tor (Nakamura), A., 
ii, 276. 

Mycodcrma aceti (Pasteur Lect.), T„ 
721. 

Myricetin, occurrence of, in the leaves 
of Rhus Ootinus (Perkin), T., 1136, 
1197 ; P., 1897, 170. 

Myricylic alcohol, action of soda lime 
on (Marie), A., i, 319. 

Myristica, kino from various species of 
(Schaer), A., ii, 278. 

Myrobalans, composition and dyeing 
properties of (Perkin), T., 1137; P., 
1897, 170. 

Myrobalans-tannoform (Merck), A., 
i, 156. 

Myronie acid, constitution of (Gada¬ 
mer), A., i, 254. 

potassium salt of ; non-occurrence of 
the add in white mustard(GADAMBR), 
A., i, 254. 

Myroxin, Myroxocerin, Myroxofluorin, 
Myroxol, and Myroxoresen (Ger- 
mann), A., ii, 185. 

Myroxolon Pereira, the constituents of 
the seeds of (Germann), A., ii, 185. 

Mysorine from the Urals (Franohet), 
A., ii, 49. 

N 

Nagyagi^ composition of(pRiwozNiK), 

Naphtha, Caucasian. See Mineral Oils. 

Naphthacetol. See 4-Acetamido-a- 
naphthol, 
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Naphthaflavone, and its methylene 
ether (Ullmann), A., i, 482. 

a- and j8-Naphthafurfurans (Hesse), 
A., i, 457. 

and their picrates (Stoermer and 
(Gieseke), A., i, 526. 

j8-NaphtImfurfurancarboxylio acid 
(Stoermer and Gieseee), A., i, 
526. 

Naphthaketocoumarin, conversion of, 
into naphthaflavone (Ullmann), A., 
i, 482. 

jS-Naphthalazine (Pinner and Salo¬ 
mon), A., i, 639. 

Naphthalene, space formula for (Collie), 
T., 1017. 

absorption spectrum of (Patter), A., 
ii, 393. 

specific heat of (Schlamp), A., ii, 6. 
contraction during the solidification 
of (Heydweiller), A., ii, 545. 
vapour pressures and osmotic pressures 
of ethereal solutions of (Notes and 
Abbot), A., ii, 395. 
behaviour of, towards acidyl chlorides 
and aluminium chloride (Rou&set), 
A., i, 75. 

tetrabromide (Orndorff and Moyer), 
A., i, 426. 

compound of, with trinitroresorcinol 
(Gorter), A., i, 628. 

Naphthalene, a-bromo refractive powers 
of mixtures of ethylic alcohol and 
carbon bisulphide with (Zecohinj), 
A., ii, 470. 

1:4-tfibromo-, from naphthalene tetra¬ 
bromide (Orndorff and Mover) 
A., i, 426. 

1: l'-dicliloro-, conversion of, into 
1:4 , -dichloronaphthalene (Arm¬ 
strong and Wynne), P., 1897,154. 
1:2'-dich]oro-, from 1:1': 3-dichloro- 
naphthalenesnlphonic acid (Arm¬ 
strong and Wynne), P., 1897,155. 
1:2: l'-2r£ehloro-, behaviour of, to¬ 
wards concentiated hydrochloric 
acid (Armstrong and Wynne), P., 
1897, 156. 

2:3': l'-irichloro-, and 2:4': 2 '-tri- 
chloro- (Armstrong and Wynne), 
P., 1897, 153. 

nitro-, specific heat of (Schlamp), A., 
ii, 6. 

l-Naphthalenediazoic acid, N-methyl 
and O-methyl ethers (Bamberger and 
Boboking), A., i, 467. 

(Hantzsoh and Singer), A?, i, 223. 

a- and jS-Naphthalenes^Tidiazosulphonic 
acids, conversion into the correspond¬ 
ing azonaphthalenes (Hantsoh and 
Schmiedel), A., i, 185. 


Naphthalene-1: l'-dicarhoxylie acid, 
barium salt, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Oddo and Manuelli), A., i, 180. 

Naphthalene-1': S'-disulphonic acid, 

2-chloro-, conversion of the chloride of, 
into 2:3': l'-trichloronaphthalene 
(Armstrong and Wynne), P., 1897, 
153. 

Naphthalene-1:4'-disnlphonic acid, 
solubility of the sodium salt of (Fried- 
lander and Kieleasinski), A., i, 80. 

Naphthalene-4': 2'-disnlphonic acid, 
2-chloro-, conversion of chloride into 
2:4': 2'-trichloronaphthalene (Arm¬ 
strong and Wynne), P., 1897,153. * 

(Friedlander *and Kielbasinsei), 
A., i, 80. 

3-Naphthalenesulphonie acid, 1-amino-, 
azo colouring matter from (Gatter- 
mann and Schulze), A., i, 196. 

1: l'-dichloro-, potassium salt, chloride, 
amide (Armstrong and Wynne), 
1\, 1897, 155. 

2'-Naphthalenesulphonic acid, 2 :4 f -di- 
chloio-, barium and potassium salts, 
chloride, amide (Armstrong and 
Wynne), P., 1897, 153. 

3'-Naphthalenesnlphonic acid, 2: V-di- 
chloro-, and its potassium salt, chloride, 
and amide (Armstrong and Wynne), 
P., 1897, 153. 

4'-Naphthalenesulphonic acid, 1 amino-, 
azo-colouring matters from (Gatter- 
mann and Schulze), A , i, 195. 

1:4-diamino- (Gattebmann and 
Schulze), A., i, 195. 

l-Naphthalenesulphosic acids, effect of 
heat on (Collie), T., 1022. 

Naphthaphenazine, hydrochloride of 
(Hinsberg and Gabfuneel), A., 
i, 123. 

Naphthaphenazoninm chloride, ehloro- 
( Fischer and Hepp), A., i, 637. 

Naphthaphenosafranine from isorosindu- 
line (Kehrmann and Schaposchni- 
koff), A., i, 491. 

Naphthapyrogallol. See Tiihydroxy- 
naphthalene. 

Naphthaquinol, 0-amino-, and its hydro¬ 
chloride, diacetyl, and triacetyl deri¬ 
vatives (Zinced and Noace), A., 
i, 355. 

jS-Naphthaquinol-2'-carboxylic acid, 

3:4'-dibromo-, diacetyl derivative 
(Zincee and Frances), A., i, 76. 

et-Naphtha^uinonc, action of pyrogallol 
on (Blumenfeld and Friedlander), 
A., i, 473. 

0-Naphthactuinone, combination of, with 
jp-nitropfe irlhydrazine (Bamberger), 
A., i, 289. 
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a-Naphthaquinone-2'-carboxylic acid, 
4'-bromo- (Zingke and Francke), A., 
i, 78. 

A-Eaphthagizizione-2'-car1>ozylic acid, 
(fobromo- (Zincke and Francke), 
A,, i, 58. 

3: 4'-£?ibromo- and 3: 4 / -chlorobromo- 
( Zincke and Feancee), A., i, 76. 

jS-Naphthaqninone-mono- and -di-ureine, 
and their initio-derivatives (Gri¬ 
maldi ), A., i, 575. 

Naphthaziiiecarboxylic acid, ibromo- 
(Zincke and Feancee), A., i, 77. 

J8-Naphthenylbenzylidenehydrazidine, 
and its piciate (Pinnee and Salomon), 
A., i, 638. 

jS-Naphthenylcinnamylidenehydrazine, 
and its picrate (Pinnee and Salomon), 
A., i, 638. 

3-Naphthenyldimethylenehydrazidine 
(Pinnee and Salomon), A., i, 638. 

tf-Naphthenylhydrazidine and its 
picrate (Pinnee and Salomon), A., 

i, 638. 

Naphthenrhodole, a-chloro- (Zincee 
and Noace), A., i, 356. 

a- and j8-Naphthoic acids, amylic salts, 
rotatory power of the (Walden), A., 

ii, 3. 

a-Naphthol action of chloracetal on 
(Hesse), A., i, 457. 
action of ferment of mushrooms on 
(Bourquelot), A., ii, 67. 
combination of, with ^-nitrodiazo- 
henzene (Bamberger), A., i, 289. 
detection of (Legee), A., ii, 526. 

a-Naphthol, 4-amino-, acetyl derivative 
(Witt and Dedichen), A., « 
i, 194. 

2-bromacetylbxomo-, acetyl derivative 
(Ullmann), A., i, 482. 

jS-Naphthol, equilibrium between picric 
add jS-napnthol picrate and (Kuei- 
lofp), A., ii, 397, 484. 
action of ferment of mushrooms on 
(Bourquelot), A., ii, 67. 
nitration of (Armstrong), P., 1896, 
230. 

nitration of ethers of (Paul), A., 
i, 193. 

crystallography of derivatives of 
(Davis), P., 1896, 233. 
detection of (Legee), A., ii, 526. 

6-Naphfhol, a-amino-, ethyl ether, and 
acetyl derivative of latter (Paul), 
A., i, 193. 

1:2-ifeamino-, triacetyl derivative of 
(Nietzki and Knapp), A., i, 427. 
1-bromo-, nitration of (Armstrong), 
P., 1896, 230. 

3'-bromo-, snlphonation of (Armstrong 
and Davts), P., 1896, 231. 


j3-Naphthol, 1:3'-dibiomo-, conversion of, 
into 3'-bromo-£-naphthol (Arm¬ 
strong and Davis), P., 1896, 230. 
3'-bromo-l-nitro- (Armstrong and 
Davis), P., 1896, 231. 
a-nitro-, methylic ether (Paul), A., 
i, 193. 

dmitrodinitroso-, potassium derivative 
(Nietzki and Knapp), A., i, 427. 
innitrodmitroso-, and its potassium 
derivative andethylic ether (Nietzki 
and Knapp), A., i, 426. 
nitroso-, use of, in inorganic analysis 
(Bergass), A., ii, 163. 
j8-Naphtholazobenzylaniline (Busch and 
Biek), A., i, 544. 
jS-Naphthol-o-azobenzyl-jS-phenodi- 
hydrotriazine (Busch, Biek and 
Lehmann), A., i, 544. 
j3-Naphtholazobenzyl-phenyImtros- 
amine and o-tolylnitrosamine (Busoh 
and Birk), A., i, 544. 
/3-Naphtholazohenzylthiotetrahydro- 
quinazoline (Busch, Birk and Leh¬ 
mann), A., i, 544. 

1:3:3'-Naphtholdisulphonie acid 
{Friedlander and Taussig), A., 
i, 482. 

a-Naphthol-8-disulphonic acid, behaviour 
towards fused soda (Paul), A., i, 195. 
jS-NaphtholfurfurazanJand its acetyl-and 
^nnitro-derivatives (Nietzki and 
Knapp), A., i, 426. 

1:8-Naphtholsulphonic acid, sodium, 
and zinc salts (Friedlander and 
Taussig), A., i, 481. 

1:4'-Naphtholsulphonic arid, zinc salt, 
2-nitroso-derivative (Friedlander 
and Taussig), A., i, 481. 

2: S'-Naphtholsulphonic acid, behaviour 
towards nitrous acid (Nietzki and 
Knapp), A., i, 226. 

a-Naphtholflulphonio adds, laws regard¬ 
ing production of colouring matters 
from (Gattermann and Schulze), 
A., i, 195. 

1:2:4:2'-NaphtholtriBulphonic acid, 
barium salt (Friedlander and 
Taussig), A., i, 482. 
Naphthoylhydrazide (Pinner and Salo¬ 
mon), A., i, 638. 

Naphthoyl-A-naphthylidenehydrazide 
(Pinner and Salomon), A., i, 639. 
£-Naphthoxyacetal (Hesse), A., i, 457. 
a- and j8-Naphthoxyacetaldehydes and 
their oximes, phenylhydrazones, and 
semicarbazones (Stoermer and 
(Gieseke), A., i, 526. 
a- and /3-Napthoxyacetals (Stoermer and 
Gieseke), A., i, 526. 
£-Naphthoxyacetonitrile (STOERMERand 
Gieseke), A., i, 526. 
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8-Naphthylaeetic acid, its silver and 
methylie salts and nitrile (Blank), 
A., i, 76. 

a-Naphthylallylsulphone dibromide and 
diehloiide (Troeger and Hinze), A , 
i, 850. 

8-Naphthylallylsulphone dichloride 
(Troeger and Hinze), A., i, 350. 

a-Naphthylamine, specific heat of 
(Sohlamp), A., ii, 6. 
inflaence of pressme on the melting 
point of (Dbmebliac), A., ii, 201. 
action of maleic anhydride on (Dunlap 
and Phelps), A., i, 461. 
action of sodamide on (Titherley), 
T., 466; P., 1897, 45. 

8-Naphthylamine, yellow compound ob¬ 
tained by action of diacetyltai- 
taric anhydride on (Cohen and 
Harrison), T., 1061; P., 1897,167. 
8': 1-bromonitio-, acetyl derivative 
(Davis), P., 1896, 232. 

1-nitro- (Davis), P., 1896, 232. 

1: 4-Naphthylaminesulphonic acid 
(BRErsonNEi der), A., i, 421. 

o-Naphthylaminesnlphonic acids, laws 
regarding production of colouring 
matters from (Gatterm\nn and 
Sohultze), A., i, 195. 

4-Naphthylazohydroxyphenylosotri- 
azole, 15-amino- (Thiele ondScHLEUSs- 
ner), A., i, 379. 

a-Naphthylbromopropylsulphone (Troe¬ 
ger and Hinze), A., i, 351. 

«- and 8-Naphthyl isobutyl ketones and 
their oximes and picrates (Rous, set), 
A., i, 76. 

a- and 8-Naphthylcarbamides and their 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Young 
and Clark), T., 1200,1202 ; P., 1897, 
199. 

1: l'-Naphthylenediamine, behaviour of, 
towards ethylic oxalate (Meyer and 
Muller), A„ i, 357. 

1:2:8-N aphthylenediaminesnlphonic 
acid (Gattermann and Schulze), 
A., i, 196. 

Naphthylenediaminesulphonic acids, 
from 1:3'-naphthylenediamine (Fried- 
lander and KiELBABiNbKi), A., i, 80. 

1:4- and 1:4'-Naphthylenedioxamic 
acids and their ethylic salts and 
amides (Meyer and Muller), A., 
i, 357. 

1:2-Naphthylenoxamide (Mlyer and 
Muller), A., i, 357. 

a- and 8-Naphthyl ethyl ketones, their 
oximes and picrates (Rousset), A., 
i, 75. 

a~ and j8-Naphthylhydrazide hydrochlor¬ 
ide, action of fomamide on (Pblliz- 
zari and Massa), A., i, 206. 

VOL. LXXli. ii. 


8-Naphthylhydiozones of sugais (van 
Eckenstein and de Bruyn), A., 
i, 41. 

1 -Naphthylhydroxylamine, action of 
sulphuious anhydiide on (Brbt- 
sohneider), A., i, 421. 

ger and HiNZE)f A., i,^351. 

8-Naphthylmaleamio acid (Dunlap and 
Phelps), A., i, 461. 

jS-Haphthylmethylamine, preparation of 
(von PechmAnn and Heinze), A., 
i, 516. 

8-Naphthylmethylenephthalide 
(Blank), A,, i, 76. 

a-Naphthyl methyl ketone, its oxime 
and piorate (Rousset), A., i, 75. 

8-Naphthyl methyl ketone, its oxime 
and picrate (Rousset), A , i, 75. 

5:2-8-Naphthylmethyltriaaole, 1-acetyl 
.derivative of (Pinner and Salomon), 
A., i, 638. 

8-NaphthyIoxamie acid and its ethylic 
salt and amide (Meyer and Muller), 
A., i, 357. 

a-Naphthylpropyleneoxidesulphone 
(Troeger and Hinze), A., i, 351. 

8-Naphthyl propyl ketone, compound 
with aluminium chloiide (Perrier), 

‘ A., i, 226. 

a- and 8-Naphthyl propyl ketones, their 
oximes and picrates (Rod&rrt) A., 
i, 75. 

«- and 8-Naphthyl isopropyl ketones, 
their oximes and piciates (Rousset), 
A., i, 75. 

• 8-Naphthylsulphonacetonamine (Troe- 
ger and Bolm), A., i, 536. 

a-Naphthylsulphonacetone, oxime 
(Troeger and Bolm), A , i, 537. 

8-Naphthylsulphonacetone and i^s 
oxime, phcnylhydi ozone, and mono- 
and rfi-bromo- and thio-deiivatives 
(Trobger and Bolm), A., i, 536. 

8-Naphthylsulphonacetonephenylmer- 
captol (Troeger and Bolm), A., i, 536. 

8-Naphthyltetrazole and its salts and 
methyl and ethyl deiivatives (Pinner 
and Salomon), A., i, 638. 

8-Naphthylic p-tolylic ether (Paal and 
Deyreck), A., i, 352. 

la- and 18-NaphthyZtriazoles and tlieir 
salts (Peluzzari and Massa), A., 

i, 206. 

£$o-Narcotine, attempts to resolve, into 
its optical components (Bandow), 
A., i, 581. 

ethiodide, ethochloride, etliylhydr- 
oxide, methiodide, methohydroxide 
of (Bandow), A., i, 581. 

Natrolite, constitution of (Clarke), A,, 

ii, 51. 


m 
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Nemalite from Afghanistan (Millet), 
A , 11 , 409 

Nephelinite fiom Alno, Sweden (Sahl 
bom), A , ii, 567 

Nephelite in a ci j st ill me schist (B auep ), 
A, u, 508 

constitution of (Clai ke), A , n, 51 
artificial (Doelter), A , ii, 329 
Nephromin (Hesse), A , i, 631 
N pkromzum hisita ncum, constituents 
of (HrsSE), A , i, 631 
Serves, effects of acids and alkalis on 
electrotonic cui rents of (Waller), A, 
n, 220 

Neunne physiological action of (Mott 
and H vllibtjrton), A , n, 222 
Nickel, occmience of, in common mine 
mis (Hartley and Ramage), T, 
533 , P , 1897, 11 

electrical xesistance of, at low tempeia 
tores and m magnetic fields (Dewar 
and Fleming), A , u, 474 
fluidity oi fused (Garnier), A , u, 496 
condition of, m non and steel (Carnot 
and Goutal), A , n, 555 
action of ethylene on (Sabaher and 
SENDnrxs), A , l, 305, 545 
Nickel alloys with coppei, heezmg points 
of (Heycock and Ne\ ille), A , 
u, 245 

with zinc, freezing points of (Hex cock 
and Neville), T , 403 
Nickel salts, highlj oxidised (Nagendr a 
ch Nag), A , n, 41 
native aisemdes and sulphides of 
(Rammelsberg), A , ii, 560 
carbonyl, constitution of (d v Silx a), 
A, u, 206 

hydroxide, oigamc compounds which 
pi event the piecipitation of (Ro&z 
kowsxi), A , 11, 263 
nitride (Smits), A, u, S3 
dioxide, banum salt of (Dubatj), 
A, u, 100 

phosphides (Gr ancle), A , u, 453 
sihcotungstate(WYRUBorF), \ ,n,177 
stdphate, lefiactive powers of solid and 
dissolved (Glads i one and Hib 
BER r), T, 824 

ammonium and coppei ammonium 
sulphates, solubility of lsomorphous 
mixtures of (Focr), A , u, 481 
and copper sulphates, solubility of 
isomoiphous mixtures of (Foes), 
A, n, 480 

double sulphates of copper, cobalt and 
(Scott), T , 566, P , 1897, 71 
sulphide, effect of high temperatures 
on (Mourlot), A , u, 373 
diffusion of, thiough steel (Camp 
bell), A, u, 101 
sulphides (CgESNEAir), A, u, 172 


Nickelo-mckelic hydi oxide (Dudley), 
A, ii, 171 

Nickel cyanide, compound of, with am¬ 
monia and benzene (Hotmann and 
Kuspept), A, l, 546 
Nickel, detection, estimation, and 
separation of— 

detection of cobalt m piesence of 
(C avali i), A , 11, 603 
mtioso 0 naphthol as a reagent foi 
(Burgass; A , n, 163 
estimation of, by blue molybdenum 
oxide (Purgotii), A , ii, 77 
estimation of, in commercial copper 
(Holland), A , ii, 190 
separation of cobalt and non fiom 
(Pinerl 0, A , n, 387 
sepaiation of non, aluminium, cbiom 
lum, manganese, zinc, and cobalt 
fiom (Cushman), A , n, 518 
Nickel ores and minerals, composition 
of (Hartley and Ramage), T , 541, 
P , 1897, 13 

Nicotine, volume and specific rotation of 
mixtuies of water and (Pribram 
and Gllcksmann), A , n 534 
action of tannin and gallic acid on 
(Dr Comvca) 4 , i 447, 570 
detection of (TxworowsKi), A, 
n, 610 

iso Nicotinic acid 2 6 die hloio , its 
acid chlonde, amide, and ethylic 
salt, and its conveision into citr 
azime acid, and the action of am 
monia on it (Sell and Dootson), 
T , 1075, 1076, P , 1897, 167 
te£?achloio , its chlonde, amide, and 
ethylic salt, and its conveision into 
tnchloiammo and dichlorodiammo 
pyndmeand (SriL and Dootson), 
T , 1078, 1080,1083 , P , 1897, 167 
u>o Nicotinic acids, cbloro , conveision 
of, into chloiopyndmes and cbloi 
ammopyiidmes (Silt and Dootson), 
T , 1081, P, 1897, 167 
Nitramide constitution of (IIanizsch, 
Thiele), A , ii, 369 
conductivity of (Baud), A , u, 858 
l el ation ship of bypomtions acid and 
(Hantzsch), A , u, 26 
2 so Nitranuneacetic acid, i eduction of 
(li aube and HorFA), A , i, 138 
Nitrates See Nitnc Acid, undei 
Nitrogen, also undei Agiicnltuial 
Chemistry 

Nitratine, gold in (Livebsidge), T , 299 
Nitration, notes on (Apmstrong), P , 
1896, 230 

Nitnc acid, Nitnc oxide, Nitnc per 
oxide See undei Nitrogen 
Nitrification and Nitrifying organisms 
See Agricultural Chemistry 
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Nitriles. See also— 

Acetobutyronitrile. 

Acetonitrile. 

jW-Acotoxybeiizonitrile. 

Amlinophenyldihydroresoreylonitrile. 

Anisonitrile. 

Benzenediazoplienyldihydrorcsorcylo- 

nitnle. 

Benzonitrile. 

a-Campholenonitrile. 

Camphoric acid, yS-mononitrile. 
Cerotonitrile. 

Cinnamoylbenzylic cyanide. 

Citronellic nitrile. 

Crotononitrile. 

Cuminonitrile. 

Dibenzylmalononitrile. 
Dicthylmalononitrilc. 
^-Dimethylaminobenzonitiile. 
Dimethylmalonotrile. 
Dipropylmalononiti ile. 
o-Ethy lhenzoniti ile. 

Ethylidenoanilino nitiile. 
Geranionitrilo. 

Glycollic nitiile. 
Hydroalantolactonitiile. 
Hydroalantolic acid nitrile. 

Hydroxy benzonitrile. 
Hydroxymethylenebenzylie cyanide. 
jS-Hydroxy-ao'y-trimetbylvaleronitrile. 
Iminobenzoyl benzyl cyanide. 
Malononitrile. 

Mandelonitrile. 

B-Napbtboxyacetonitrile. 

J3-N aplitliylacetonitrile. 

Nitriloacetonitrile. 

Phenylacetobenzylic cyanide. 

Plienyldihydroresorcylonitrile. 

Phenlymothyldiliydi-oi'e&orcylonitrile. 

o-Phthalonitrile. 

Propionitrile. 
j) - Toly 1 oxy acetonitrile. 
aj3y-Triplienylcrot onitrilo. 
Nitriloaoetonitrile (Eschwkiler), A., 
i, 399. 

Nitrites. See Nitrons acid, under 
Nitrogen. 

Nitro-derivatives. See under:— 
Acetanisoiltimide. 

Acctantliranilic acid. 

Acetbntyl-o-toluidide. 

Acotonylcarbamide. 

Acoto-p-phenylcuediamine. 

Acetoxydiphenyltriazole. 

Auhydro-£-oximidobenzoyloxalic 

Aniline. 

Anilinobenzoic acid. 
o-AnilinocycZohexanecarboxylic 
acid. 

Anilinopbenylphenylthiobiazoline. 
Anilinosulphonic add. 


Nitro-derivatives. Sec under:— 
Anilinotliiobiazole. 
Anilinotoluene. 

Anisic acid. 
p-Anisidinc. 

Auisoil. 

Ani&ylphosphinic acid. 
Anthragallol. 

Anthranilic acid. 

Anthraquinonc. 

Antbraquinonemonoureine. 

Aziniidobenzene. 

Barbituric acid. 

Bonzaldebyde. 

a-Beuzaldoxime. 

Bcnzamide. 

Benzene. 

Benzeneazoaminonaphtlialenesul- 
pbonic acid. 

Benzcneazophen ol. 

Beuzenediazoie acid. 
Benzunodiazo&ulplionic acid. 
Benzencsnlphonaimde. 

Ben zenesulphonanilide. 
Beuzenesulpbonic arid. 
Benzcnesulplio-^-toluidide. 
Benzenesnlpho-?/? -xylidido. 
Benzoic acid. 

Benzoic chloride. 

Benzoic peroxide. 

Benzoi csulpliinide. 
Benz-o-nitranalide. 

Benzonitrile. 

Benzo-y-phenylenediamine. 

Bcnzopinacoliu. 

Benzoylbenzhydroxamic acid. 

Bonzoylbydroxamic acid. 

Bcnzoyloxydiplionyltriazole. 

Benzoylpbenylcarbamide. 

Benzoylguaiacol. 

BenzylallyLimine. 

Bouzyl-teo-amylamine. 

Bonzylaniline. 

Benzylanisidinc. 

Benzy Ibenzaldoxim e. 

J3- BoiizyWso-benzaldoxime. 

Bonzylctliylamino. 

Benzylhydroxylamine. 

Benzy He alcohol. 

Benzylic bisulphide. 

Benzy lie chloride. 

Benzylic mercaptan. 

Benzylic methylic sulphide. 
Benzylic sulphide. 

Benzylic thiocarbamate. 

Benzylic thiocyanate. 

Benzy lideneaco tone. 
Benzylideneaminoguanidine. 
Benzylidene bromide. 
Benzylidenemethylwooxazolone. 
Ben^lmethylamine. 

Benzy Ini traniline. 


■ 67—2 
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Nitro-derivatives. See under :— 
Benzyl-o-phenylenediamine. 
Benzylpropylamine. 

Bis- benzylallylainiiie. 

Bis-benzyl-iw-amylamine. 

Bis-benzylaniline. 

Bib-‘benz3 T l ethy lamine. 

Bis-Lenzylhydroxylamine. 

Bis-benzylmethylamine, 

Bis-benzylpropylamine. 

Bis>nitrosylbenzene. 

iso-Butylglycol. 

jp-iso-Butylphenoxyaeet-wi-anilule. 

Butyltoluene. 

tcrt-p- Butyl toluene. 

Butyl-o-toluidino. 

Camplienylaraine. 

Campheuylnitramines. 

(Jampholenonitrile. 

Camphor. 

Carbamide. 

Carbanilide. 

Carbazole. 


Carboxyphenylmalonic acid. 

Cinnamic acid. 

Cresol. 

^-Cumene. 

ifr-Cuinylphosphonlc acid. 

1: 3-Dianilmo-4:6-benzene. 
Dianilinoquinone. 

Diazobenzene. 

Diazobenzeneacetoacetic acid, ethylic 
salt. 

Diazobenzene ethane. 

Diazobenzene methylic ether. 
Dibenzoylbenzliydroxamic acid. 
Dibenzyl. 

Dibenzylaminc. 

Dibenzyiaminophenylphenylthiobi- 


azoline hydrochloride. 
Diethyl ketone. 
Dihydrocampholenolactones. 


Dihydroxyflavone. 

4:6-Dihyuroxy-2-methylpyridme. 
Dimetbylamine. 

Dimethylbarbituric acid. 

3': 3'-Dimethylindoline. 

3': 3 , -Dimethyl-2 / -indolinone. 
Dimethylquinoline. 

JDi m et hylquin oxalin e. 
Diplienylamine. 

Diphenyldisulphonedietliylamine. 
Diphenyldisulphonediethylene ether. 
Diphenylene bisulphide. 
Diphenylethylenedisulphone. 
Diphenylic sulphide. 

1:5-Diphenyloxytriazole. 

2:6-Diphenylpyntline. 

2' :3-Diphenylquinoxaline. 
Dracoalban 


tso-Durene. 

Ethane . 


Nitro-derivatives. See under:— 
Ethoxybenzoic acid. 

3-Ethoxv-l: 5-diphenyltriazole. 
Ethoxynaphthalene. 

Ethyl isoamyl ketone. 
Ethylbenzene. 
o-Ethylbenzoic acid. 
Ethylbenzoylcarboxylic acid. 
5&-o-EthylL>enzoylhydrazme. 
Ethyl isobutyl ketone. 
Ethylbutyltoluidine. 

Ethylene. 

Ethyl isopropyl ketone. 
Fenchone. 

Fenchonimine. 

Fluorescein. 

Guanazylbenzene. 

Hydantoin. 

Hydrocarbon, C^H 14 . 

Hydroxybenzoic acid. 

Hydroxylamine. 

Hydroxylamineanthraquinone. 

Lactylcarbamide. 

Lauronolonitrile. 

Lauronolylic cyanide. 

Mentbone. 

Methane. 


Metboxybenzoylcarboxylic acid. 

Methoxynaphtbalene. 

Methylacetanilidc. 

Methylallyl amine. 

Methylamine. 

Methylcarbamide. 

Methyl ethyl ketone. 
Metbylhydantoin. 

Methyl phenomorpholine. 

Methylphenylpyruvic acid. 

Methyl-o-phenylurethane. 

Methylphtlialide. 

Methylpropylamine. 

Methvl-j?-toluidine. 

Naphthalene. 

i5-Naphthaquinone-ureine and 
-diureine. 

Naplithol. 

Naphtholfurazane. 

Orcinol. 

Orcinol methyl ether. 

Phenacyl-p-cbloraniline. 

Phenacyl-jS-naphtbylaroine. 

1 -Phenacyltetrahydroquinoline. 
Pbenacyl-iw-?/i-xylidene. 
Pbenanthreuequinone-ureine and 
ureine. 

Phenetoil 

Phenol. 

Phenoldiazosulphonic acids. 
Phenolsulphonic acids. 
Phenoxyacetanilide. 
Phenoxyacetic acid. 
Pbenoxyacetone. 
Phenoxybenzenesulphonic acid. 


di- 
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Nitro-denvatives See undei — 
Pkenoxy benzoic acid 
Pkenylacetic acid 
Phenylacetodimethylamide 
Phenylacetomethylamide 
Phenylbenzy lhydroxycaibanude 
Pheny lcarbamic acid 
Phenylcaibamide 
Phenylcarbimide 
aVo Phenylcmnamic acids 
Phenylisocoumaun 
Phenyldiamylcaibamide 
Pkenyldibutylcaibamido 
Pbenyl diethy] ca 1 bamide 
Phenyldihydroresoreylic acid 
Pheny ldmiethy lcaibamidc 
Phenyldipi opylcai bamide 
Phenylenediamines 
Phony lent ethylamidine 
Phenylenoimmotolucne 
Phonylhydia/idobenzoic acid 
PhenylhydrazmediMilpkomc aud 
Phenylhydi a/mesulph omc acid 
Phony lhydioxylamino 
Phenylic sulphide 
Phenyhndazolone 
Phenylmethylmtrammo 
Phenylmethylpyrazolone 
Phenylmoiphme 
Phenylnitramme. 
Phenylphosphimc acid. 
Phenylpiopiomc acid 
Pheny lpiopionodimethylamidc 
Phenylpiopionomethylamidc 
Phenylpyruvic acid 
Phenylsulphone acetic acid 
Phenylsulphone ethylic alcohol 
sym Phenyl o tolyluiea. 

Phenylm ethane 
Phloiogluanol diethyl ethei 
Pkloioglucmoldisazobcnzeneazo 
benzene 

Phloioglucmol tuothyl ethei 

Phthalic acid 

iso Piopy hsobtn/aldoxime 

iso Piopylpheujlmetli me 

Qninoni monouumt 

Qumoxalmc 

Resoicmol 

Bosoicmol diethyl ctlici. 
Salicylic acid 
Salicylic chloudc 
Stilbenc. 

Succinylphonylimidc 
o Snlphobenzoic acid 
p Tetaamethyldiaminotiiphonyl 
methane 

p-Teti amethyldiammoti lphenyl 
methane p sulphomc acid 
Tetraphenylethane 
Tetraphenylethylene. 
Tetiaphenylethylene dioxide. 


Nitro-denvatives See undei — 
Tetiaphenylethylene oxide 
p Tetaethjldiammotnphenylmethxne 
p sulphomc acid 
Toluene 

1 oluuiedia7oic acid 
Toluencdiizosulidiomc acid 
Toluidme 
p Tolylamme 

Toly ldicthylphosphme oxide 

p Tolyld nnc thy lpho&phme oxide 

Toly lhydiazines 

Toly lliy diizmesulphomc acid 

p Tolylmethylamine 

o and p Tolylpliospliomc acids 

p Toly lsuccmimide 

13 5 Pmmlmobcnzeno 

Ti ibenzoy lan tin ogallol. 

Ti il ly di oxybutonc 
Tiimethylcnc 
Ti lphenodiox i/incs 
Ui ethane 
Ventnc acid 
Vei itiole 
o and m Xylenes 
Xy lidines 

Nitrogen m fiicdamp and gas horn the 
Roohebelle coal seam (Sghlcd&ing), 
A, li, 46 

atom, asymmetiic, theoiy of (Laden- 
LTJEGr), A , i, 138, 139 
atomic weight of (Hibbs), A , n, 403 , 
(Li dec), A , li, 549 
atomic lefiaction of (Thaebe), A, 
li, 197 

spectrum of, at atmosphcnc piesburo 
(Logkyek), A , u, 298 
spectia ot (rnowBKiDGL and Rich- 
aeds), A , li, 200 
density of (Lldec), A , u, 140 
diffusion coefficient ol, in watei 
(Hui m iw), A , li, 249 
non pcimcahility of pUtmum foi 
(Randall), A , u, 482 
absorption oi, by lui/cuc, caihon bi 
sulphide, and thiopheu undei the 
influence of the silent clcctiio dis 
chaigc (Bliujilloi), A , i, 330 
and watci, ictun ot daih clcctiic dis- 
chugo on (LosvNn&cH and Jomis- 
ciiiisc h), A , i, 179 
combustion of (Bli iet ), A , u, 404 
oxidation of (R4 xleicji), 1 ,181,185, 
P, 1897, 17. 

oxidation of, m the electnc aic (von 
Leiei), A , li, 369. 
fice, amount of, m the blood (R^gnaed 
and Sgulcesing), A , n, 273 
couise of oxcietion of, m man (Rosi - 
MANN), A , 11,182 

effect of digestive activity on excretion 
of (Riazantsext), A, n, 422. 
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Nitrogen, lelitno amounts of, in 
difteient forms m tlie mine (Bom 
&ri >, A , 11 , 332 

amount of, e\ci ted 1 j the intestines 
(Tsuboi), A , li, ->3b 
fit e, fcaation oi, by leguminous nodule 
bicillus A , li, 4*»9 

assimilation of, by the cotton plant 
(Copies and Dodson), A , n, 424 
assimilation of fiee, by plants (Nobbe 
and Hietnei) A , n, 01 
the percentage of, in vinous seeds 
(Ki.tthujsln\ A , u, 68 
Nitrogen chlondo (Hen r sc Hr t), A, 
n, 447. 

action of on benzene, caibon bisul 
plndc, caibon tetiachlonle, 
cliloiofoim, and cthci (Hi Ms 
uibe), A , 11, 404 
r iodide (AIallej), P , 1897, 55 
Nitrogen oxides, action of, on biomidcs 
and chlondes of non (Thomas), A , 
n, 262 

Nitrons oxide, deviation of, fiom 
B jyle s liw (Leduc), A , u, 134 
diffusion coefficient of, in watci 
HnrNErh A , n, 249 
Hypomtions acid (Hyntzscii and 
Aaetm ynn), A , n, 25 , (Dn ei s), 
A , li, 369 

relitumship of niti amide and 
(HanlzjsCH), A , n, 2b 
benzy lie salt of (Hyntzsch and 
Iyyijtmann), A , u, 26 
Hyponitiites, pieparation of (Dn rrs;, 
A , i, 67 

Nitnc oxide, compounds of feiious 
biomide with (Thomas), A, 
li, 145 

Nitrons acid, detection of (HircLEit\ 
A , li, 230, 464 

detection of, m piesencc of sulphites 
(PiCH yrd) A , u, lb 9 
estimition of (Gi i i/rei ), A , 
n, 595 (ScHEiirN), A , u, 500 
estimation ot tiat.es of (Zymbblii), 
A , H, 343 

e timation of, m watus (Bubdi 
and J vndkiti*.), A , h, 234 
estimation of colomnetiically (Rilg 
E rr), A , u, 385, 464 
Nitutes in atmosphenc an (Dm i n), 
4., n, 94, 140 

1 by biological action of (Haldyre, 
Makgill and Maviogopd yio), 
A , n, 63, 221 

physiological antagonism of, to 
digitalis (M yrshale), A , u, 573 
Nitnc peroxide, preparation of (Cohen 
and C al\ trt), T , 1052 
molecular association m liquid 
(Crompton), T , 934 


Nitric acid, refiactivc powei and dib 
pei sion of (Bkxjhi), A , u, 297 
i eh active pouei when dissolved m 
amvlic mtiato oi nitiobenzene of 
(Glydsiont and IIibbu i), T , 
828 , P , 1897, 142 
electiolytic eonductn lty and specific 
giavity of a noimil solution of 
(Loomis), A , n, 301 
freezing points ot dilute aqueous 
solutions of (Loomis), A , u, 305 
pirtition of, between ethei and 
watei oi aqueous solutions of 
mtiatcs (Tan i ei), A , n, 2 r >5 
detection of (>an eer Kolr), A , 
u, 516 

detection of, miciocbenncally 
(Brauns), A , u, 343 
detection of, in picsence of chlondes 
andchloi ates(ALV yrlz and Jean), 
A , n, 601 

detection of, in water (Aeessandri 
and Guassini), A , n, 72 
estimation of, by the Gunning 
method (Fields), A , n, 431 
Nitrates, piecipitation of metals from 
solutions of then (Senderens), 
A, n, 171 

fonnation of piotculs fiom (Godlew 
sei), A , li, 583 

See also Agncultmal Ghemistiy 
Nitrogen sulphide, moltculu weight of 
(Andi locci), A , n, 313 
velocity of decomposition of (Hon 
SEM \.), A , n, 17 

tetiachlonde of (Muiiimann and 
Seitiet), A, u, 255, (Andre 
occi), A , i, 311 

jwiM/asnlphide (Muiiimynn and 
CLrvEi), A , u, 26 
Thiotuthiazyl cliloink, biomide, 
iodide, nitute, thiocyuiatc (Muni 
mann and Siiuei ), A , n, 255 
Nitrogen, estimation of — 
estimition of, by Kjehhhls piouss 
(Rmi pi and BAtiiiA<nr), A, 
u, 385 

estimation of oigamc (LioNyrd), A , 
u, 343 

estimation of organic rad ammoniac tl 
(Pygnoui), A , u, 229 
estimation of, m oiginic compcunds 
by a wet method (Fkiiscii), A , 
n, 124 

ammoniacal, estimation of, in manuics 
(Bottchek), A , u, 157 
estimation ot, m guano (Franke), A , 
229 

estimation of, in Piussian blue (Parry. 
and Coste), A , ii, 163 
Nitrogen See also Agncultmal 
Chemistry. 
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Nitrogenous equilibrium, lowest limit 
of, in animals (E Voit), A , 11 , 59 
NitrosammeE, lefiaction equivalents of 
(Bbuhl) A , 1 , 339 

tso Nitrosobomeol See Ilydroxy- 
camphoio\imt 

Nitroso compound, fiom camplioio\ime 
(loRsirr), I , 199, P , 21 
Nitroso-denvatives See undoi — 
Acetamulonaphthols. 

Acetanilide 

Acetic acid 

%<to Acetoicetic acid 

Anilmotbiobiazole 

Antipynne 

Azoimides 

Benzaldehyde 

Benzanilide 

Benzene 

Camphenone 

Camplioi 

Caipamc 

Dimethyl aniline 

Diphenylammc 

Diphenylcaibamidc 

3 3 Dimetbylmdolmc 

3 3 Dimethyl-2 ludoluione 

Diphcnylmethylamme 

Diphenylmethylammc&ulpbonic acid 

Ethyleneanilme 

Lthylene o tolmdme 

Ethyhdeneanihnes. 

Ethylurethane. 

Fenclione 

Hydrmdone 

Mentbene 

Methylanthranihe acid 
Methylcaibamic acid 
3 Methyltbiobia/olme 
Naphthol 

£ Naphthylazobenzj lanihne 
j8 Naphtbylazobenzyl o tolylmtios 
ammo 

Naphtholsulpbomc acids 
Phenol 

1 Phenyl 3 dimethyl 5 pyiazohdoue 
Phtnj lhydi ovylamme 

5 Plicnj hmmcf 2 plienylthiobiazolme 

a Pipecohne 

Pipendmo 

Toluene 

Nodule bacillus, fKatnn of iiee mtiogen 
by (MazjS) A , u, 4t>0 
Nonacetylconvolvuiin (Hoehnel), A , 

l, 228 

Nontromte from Bavaiia (W einschenk), 
A, u, 413 

Norhemipmio acid, salts of, water of 
crystallisation m (Salzlr), A , l, 420 
Norpie acid, constitution of (yon 
Baeyer), A , l, 83. 


Northebenol, propeities of (BnrcrND and 
MiCHvns), A , l, 496 
Northupite iiom California (Pi ati), A , 
li, 48 

aitihcial (Schulten), A , u, 146 
Nucleic acid, the pieparation of artifici il 
micltms with (Mu boy), A , i, 232 
Nuclem, ougm ot, m tbe body (Lurion 
and Schur), A , u, 333 
piepaiation of, fiom puiulent mine 
(Llidh ), A , n, 62 
lelation of, to unc acid foimation m 
the body (Smith Jerome), A, 
n, 575) 

Nucleins, tbe piepaiation of, fiom 
piotcids (Mu toy), A , l, 232 
the lLsemblance of aitificiol and tine 
(Mili n), A , i, 232 
Paranucleins, tbe prepaiation of 
aitificial (Milroy), A , l, 232 
Nucleo-histon, piesenio of, m tbe mint 
in leuoi mia (Fouls), A , u, 183 
Nucleon, amount of, in nulk (SirG- 
n 1ED , WllIMAAt K), A , u, 220 
amount of, m human muscle 
(Mui lt l), A , il, 219 
Nucleo-proteid, presence of, m muscle 
(Pekelhai ing), A , u, 61 
Nutritive value of certain substances to 
fungi (Pfei flb), A , n, 224 
Nuz vomica, amount of stiyehnme m 
(Sander), A , 1 , 384 
estimation of tbe alkaloids of 
(Keller), A , u, 84 


0 . 

Oats See Agucultuial Chemistry 
Obituary notices — 

Capt Moj shall Hall, T , 1204 
Henry A Mott, T , 1204 
Tttsukichi Shimidru, T , 1205 
William Henry Walenn, T , 1206 
Theodoie GeoigL Woimley, JP , 1206 
Octacetylleucodnn (Merck), A, i, 167 
Octacetylpurgie acid (Hothnei), A , 
i, 229 

Octane, cbloi , fiom Amencan petioltum 
(Mablbi and Hudson), A , i 3 89 
Octane (6 methirlhcpfano), 1 2 3 4 tell a 
biom (Foui Nin), A , l, 233 
Octanes, from American peti oleum, and 
their cbloro deuvatives (Mabery and 
Hudson), A , i, 389 

Octanoylbenzene See Phenyl heptyl 
ketone 

Octmene (6 mcthylhepta 1 3 dwne), 
and the action of bromine on it 
(Fournier), A, i, 233 
Octodecylmalomc acid and Oetodecyl- 
malonamie acid (Baozewsei), A , i, 12 
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Octylamm (1 ammo 4 m thylhcptanc , 
dip/opt l thylamnc) and its hydio 
chlonde jlatraochloiide and benzoyl 
dem itive (EurEi* v), A , i, 19 
Octylene {no dibidylenc), and action of 
hydio hlouc acid on (Kondakoit), 

V,l 210 

Octylene (6 methyl 1 hcptyleiu ), 

4 chlor, and action of potash on 
(FoLrMrn) A , i, 233 
Octylemc alcohol (iso butylallyl at 
oi wl) action of pkosplioms penta 
chloule on (rouiMEr), A , i, 233 
Octylic alcohol (i?o chbutijlic alcohol ), 
(hois dak iff), A , i, 210 
Octylic (iso ihbntyhc) chlonde, biomide, 
md lodile (kONDAKO**) A , l, 210 
0 ynun basilaum, oil of, constituents 
of (DtJPONfE and Gun lain), A, 
i, 429 

(Edema, malignant, bacillus of ( Pas i eur 
L ru ), T, 737, P , 1897, 80 
(Enanthaldoxnne Sec Heptoaldo\ime 
CEnanthylene See Heptylene 
(Enanthylidemc salts See Heptylidemc 
salts 

(Enoxydase, the oxidising ferment of 
wine, and the influence of vanous 
substances on its action (C azeneuvi ), 
A, ii 274 

Oil C^HggO, fiom bisabol mynha 
(Tlchoika), A , u, 585 
Oil cake See Agiieultnial Chemistry 
Oil seeds, I Sano or Unguecko, Mo 
hamba and Acutuno, composition of 
(H£beft) A, l, 555 
Oils, estimation of fatty acids (free) m 
(W\like), A , ii, 289 
examination, of, appaiatus for detei 
mining the coefficient of solubility of 
(Gvwalowski anl Katz), A, 
n, 604 

iodine numbei of (Mastbaum), A , 
n, 292 

ethueal, influence of, on absorption 
from the intestine (Sgan/om), A , 
u, 111 

detection of adulteiitions m 
(Gossapt), A , n, 351 
f itty, detection of “ losm oil m 
(CorNXTTB), A , n, 291 
MiiiPial See Mineral Oils 
Oils See also — 

Angelica, oil of 
B isil oil 

Bergamot, oil of 
Bitter almond oil 
Bittei fennel oil 
Bucco leaves, oil of 
Camomile oil 
Gamphor leaf, oil of 
Cardamoms oil 


Oils See — 

Celeiy, oil of 
Cinnamon oil 
Clove oil 
Cubeb oil 
Cummin oil 
Gal mgal oil 
Geianmra oil 
Guijun balsam oil 
Hazel nnt oil 
Lam el oil 
Lavender, oil of 
Lemon oil 

Lei isticum officinale oil of 
Lmseed oil 
Lovnge, oil of 
Mchlotus, oil of 
Musk oil 

Oi if mum hasilitum , oil of 
Olive oil 
Oiange oil 
Palmaiosa oil 
Patchouli oil 
Pepper oil 

Black and white peppeimmt oil 

Puglia olive oil 

Roses, oil of 

Rosemary, oil of 

Rue, oil of 

Sandal wood oil 

Valeiian oil 

Wormseed oil 

Old fustic See Morns tmctoi ui 

Oleic acid, action of sulphuiic acid on 
(David), A, i, 397 
action of thioeaibamide on (ANDRr 
asch), A , i, 327 

Olive oil, lancidity of (SrsiiNi), A , 
u, 291 

Olive stones, giound, detection of, m 
pepper (JVlARirLLi) A , u, 392 

Olivine, from the Austuan Alps (Wein 
sohlnk), A, ii, 270 
tianspaxency of, for Rontgen lays 
(Doi iter), A , u, 459 
aatifacul (Doeliei ), A, ii, 54, 
329 

Ommizuc acid, constitution oi (Hesse), 
A , i, 256 

Onocol (onocc? m), prepaiation, pio 
pel ties, oxidation, tetrabiomido, acetyl 
and benzoyl denvatives (Ihoms), A , 
i, 201, 362 

Onoketone, and its oxunc, phenylhydi 
azone, andsemicaibazone (Thoms), A , 
l, 202, 362 

Onomn (Thoms), A , l, 201, 361 

Ononis Spmosa, L , constituents of the 
loot of (Thoms), A , i, 201, 861 

Opium, estimation of moiphine in 
(Loop), A , u, 293, (Grandvad and 
Lajoux), A, h, 391 
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Optically active crystals and enantio- 
morphism (Pope and Kipping), 
P., 1896, 249. 

substances, crystalline forms of 
(Tratjbe), A., ii, 2, 534. 

Orange oil, examination of (Schimmel 
and Co.), A., ii, 435. 

Orcinol, reduction of (Vorlander and 
Kalkow), A., i, 513. 
condensation of, with chloral (Hewitt 
and Pope), T., 1085. 
condensation of, with phthalic an¬ 
hydride (R. and H. Meyer), A., 
i, 70. 

methyl ether, and its amino- and di- 
nitro-derivatives (Henrich), A., 

i, 405. 

Orcinol, amino-, triacetyl deiivative of 
(IIenrich), A., i, 466. 
riftnitro- (Henrich), A., i, 405. 

Orcinoldioxime, potassium deiivative of 
(Henrich), A., i, 405. 

Orcinoloxime, tautomeric forms of, and 
their salts (Henrich), A., i, 404. 
and its acetyl, diacetyl, and dibenzoyl 
derivatives, w-methyl ether, o-methyl 
ether, and dimethyl ether (Hen** 
rich), A., i, 404, 405. 

a-, 0-, and 7 -OrcinoIphthaleins, thoir 
fe£robrom-, diacetyl, and dibenzoyl 
derivatives (R. and H. Meyer), A., 

i, 71. 

a-, 0 -, and 7 -Orcinolphthalins, and the 
acetyl derivative ot the o-foim (R. and 
H. Meyer), A., i, 72. 

Ores, Canadian (Hoffmann), A., ii, 104, 
504. 

Hungarian (Kalegsinszky), A., 

ii, 417. 

estimation of sulphur in (Stansbie ; 
de Koninck), A., ii, 123. 

Organie analysis. See Analysis. 

Organo-metallio compounds. See Zinc 
ethyl. 

Orwiihqpw sativus, action of nodule-bac¬ 
teria on (Nobbe and Hiltner), A., 

ii, 64. 

Orthoclase from Alno, Sweden (Hogbom), 
A., ii, 565. 

Osmosis and Osmotic pressure. See 
under Diffusion. 

Osthinand its acetyl derivatives (Merck), 
A., 1 ,168. 

Ostruthin, occurrence of, in Eadix Im- 
peratorice Ostndhium (Merck), A., 
i, 168. 

OsyHs compressa, See Colpoon compres¬ 
sion. 

Osyritrin, a glucoside from Oolpoon com¬ 
pression, its properties, hydrolysis, and 
its acetyl deiivative (Perkin), T., 
1134; P., 1897, 170. 


Ottrelite from Sweden (Igelstrom), A., 
ii, 268. 

Oxalacetie acid, 

ethylic salt, action of ammonia, the 
ethylamines, piperidine, benzyl- 
amine, o-aminophonol, and of 
sodium ethoxide on (Wislicentjs 
and Beckh), A., i, 397. 
action of zinc and ethylic brom- 
acetate on (Lawrence), T., 458; 
P., 1897, 65. 

Oxalacetic acid, sodio-, ethylic salt, action 
of ethylic chloiofumarate on (Ruhe- 
mann and Hbmmy), T., 335; P., 
1897, 64. 

Oxaladipic acid, ethylic salt of (Wisli- 
oenus and Schwanhausser), A., 
i, 605. 

Oxalwoallylenetetracarboxylic acid. 
SeeOxalopropane-aa 1 00-tetracarboxylic 
acid. 

p-Oxalamidoanisoil, p-Oxalamidophene- 
toil, ^-Oxalamidophenol (Wirtiis), 
A., i, 145. 

Oxalenphenylhydrazidamidoxime and 
its acetyl derivative (Thiele and 
Sohleussner), A., i, 377. 

Oxalic acid, production of, by action of 
Aspergillus niger on various nitro¬ 
genous compounds (Wehmer), A., 
n, 423. 

electrolytic conductivity of methyl 
alcoholic solutions of (Zelinsky and 
Krapiwin), A., ii, 5. 
electrolytic conductivity and specific 
gravity of a normal solution of 
(Loomis), A., ii, 301. 
freezing points of dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Loomis), A., ii, 305. 
influence of electrical oscillations on 
the vapour pressure of (be Hemp- 
tinne), A., ii, 304. 
solubility of, in aqueous ether 
(Bodtker), A., ii, 367. 
and its derivative, action of, on the 
kidneys (Ebstein and Nicolaier), 
A., ii, 422. 

chronic poisoning by (Caspari and 
Ztjntz), A., ii, 576. 
condensation of, with benzyl-o-phenyl- 
enediamine (Hinsberg), A., i, 121. 

Oxalic acid, ammonium, and aniline 
salts, heats of combustion of 
(Stohmann aud Haussmann), A., 
ii, 360. 

barium salt, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Oddo and Manublli), A., 
i, 180. 

silver salt, velocity of decomposition 
of (Hoitsema), A., ii, 17. 
ethylic salt, action of heat on (Grassi- 
Cristaldi), A., i, 320. 
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Oxalic acid, ethylic salt, action of potas¬ 
sium aminoacetate on (Keep and 
Unger), A., i, 269. 
action of sodium on (Steyrer and 
Seng), A., i, 22. 

condensation of, with diethylic 
aeetonedicarboxylate (Rimini), 
A., i, 25. 

monethylie salt, chloride of, action of 
ethylic aminoacetate and aminopro- 
pionate on (Keep and Unger), A., 
i, 270. 

Oxaloeitrolactone, ethylic salt, identity 
of, with ethylic aconitoxalafce ; also its 
9/tono-f di and M-ethylamme, pyri¬ 
dine, and piperidine compounds 
(Wislioentjs and Beckh), A., 
i, 39S. 

Oxalopropane-aajjSjS-tetraearboxylic 
acid, ethylic salt of Wislicentjs and 
ScnWANHAUSSER), A., i, 605. 
o-Oxalylbenzoic acid (Katjfmann), A., 
i, 246. 

Oxalyldiglycocine {oxaviidediacetic add) 
and its methylic and ethylic salts 
(Keep and Unger), A., i, 269. 
Oxalylglycocine, amino- (oxamidoacetic 
acid (Keep and Unger), A., i, 269. 
Oxamethane. Sec Oxamic acid, ethylic 
salt. 

Oxamethaneacetic acid, ethylic salt 
(Keep and Unger), A., i, 270. 
action of potassium amidoacetate on 
(Keep and Unger), A., i, 269. 
Oxamethanepropionic acid, ethylic salt 
(Keep and Unger), A., i, 270. 

Oxamic acid, oxamide, and methylic and 
ethylic oxamates, heats of combus¬ 
tion of (Stohmann and Hahss- 
mann), A., ii, 360. 

ethylic salt, cryoscopic behaviour of 
(Lachmann), A., i, 327. 
action of hydrazine and of potassium 
amidoacetate on (Keep and 
Unger), A., i, 269, 270. 
Oxamidediacetic acid. See Oxalyldigly¬ 
cocine. 

Oxamidoacetic acid. See Amido-oxalyl- 
glycocine. 

Oxanilide, heat of combustion of (Stoh¬ 
mann and Haussmann), A., ii, 360. 
Oxazimido-derivatives (Willgerodt), 
A., i, 518. 

Oxazine dyes, oxidation of leuco-com- 
pounds of (Green), P., 1896, 226. 
iso-Oxazolone, constitution of (Rtthe- 
mann), a., i, 445; (Claisen), A., 
i, 494. 

iso-Oxazolonecarboxylic acid, ethylic 
salt (Ruhemann), A„ i, 641. 
c ‘0xazolone-j3-carboxylic acid, ethylic 
salt (Claisen), A, i, 494. 


SUBJECTS. 

&o-Oxazolone-j 8 -carboxylic acid, ethylic 
salt, and its ethyl and methyl deriva¬ 
tives (Claisen andH asse), A., i, 596. 
Oxazonitroso-derivatives (Will¬ 
gerodt), A., i, 518. 

Oxidation, formation of peroxides during 
(Bach), A., ii, 401; Engler and 
Wild), A., ii, 402. 

in presence of manganese salts (Yil- 
liers), A., ii, 492; (Bertrand), 
A., ii, 493; (Livache), A., ii, 493. 
slow, by potassium permanganate 
(Hirtz and Meyer), A., ii, 93. 
in the living body, experiments on 
(Medvedefp), A., ii, 152. 
Oxidation-ferments in the blood and 
tissues (Salkowski and Tamagiwa), 
A., u, 333. 

Oxide, C 9 H 16 0, from methyl heptylene 
ketone, bromo-dcrivative (Wallaoh, 
A., i, 246. 

Oximaminoxalic acid, non-identity of, 
with hydroxyoxamide (Holleman), 
A, i, 23. 

Oxime from the ketone C 10 H lg O from 
diosphenol (Bialobrzeski), A., i, 435. 
Oximes, molecular rearrangement of 
(Comstock), A., i, 469. 
action of alkyl iodides on (Dttnstan 
and Goulding), T., 573; P., 1897, 
76. 

Oximes. See also :— 

Acetaldoxime. 

Acetoacetic acid, ethylic salt, oxime of. 
Acetoneoxime. 

Acetophenone oxime. 

Acetoxime. 

y-Acetyl-^-anisylbutyric acid oxime. 
7 -Acetylbutyric acid oxime. 
7 -Acetyl-£-phenylbutyiic acid oxime. 
Acetylsalicylic acid oxime. 
Acraldoxime. 
iso- A my lacetoxime. 
Auilidophenyldihydroresorcylonitrile, 
dioximo of. 
cs-Anisaldoxime. 

Anisyldihydroresorcinol dioxime. 

Anthraquinonomonoureine. 

Benzaldoximes. 

Benzamidoxime. 

Benzenediazophenyldihydroresorcinol 

dioxime. 

Benzilmonoxime. 

BeUzophenoneoximc. 

Benzoylacetoxime. 

Benzoyl-a-anisaldoxime. 

Benzoylbenzaldoxime. 

Benzoyl-a-cuminaldoxime. 

o-Benzoyl-a-furfuraldoxime. 

7 -Benzoyl-j 8 -phenylbutyiic acid oxime. 

Benzoyl-a-propaldoxime. 

Benzoyl-a-salicylaldoxime. 
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Oximes See — 

Benzyl v>o benzaldoxnncs 

Bcuzy hdeneacetoxiru e 

BeDzyl o mtio %ao benzaldoxirae 

tso CamphLnone oxime 

C impholtnxmidoxim e 

Campboi oxime and iso Gamplioi oxime 

Caivoxime 

Cmnamaldoxime 

if/ Cumenoxj acetaldoxime 

a Cumn aldoximo 

Deoxybcnzoin caiboxylie acid oxime 
Deoxy mesityl oxide, a and jS oximes 
Di zw butaldelivde, oxime oi 
Dnthoxyqumoneoxime 
Diethylketoxime 
Dihydi oxyacotoxime 
Dilewilimc acid, oxime of 
Dmicthoxyben7oy lpiopiowc icid, 

oxime of 

Dimethyl dihydi oiesoicinol, oxime oi 
Dimethyl //cZobcxanone, oxime oi 
Di J3 naplithylsulphon icetone, oxime 
oi 

Diosphenol, oxime of 
Diphenyl icctoacetie acid, ctbylic&ilt, 
oxime of 

1 2 Diphonyldihvdiopyriolme 3 cub 
oxylic acid, oximes of 
£ Diphenyl methyl ethyl ketoxime 
Diphenyl yeZopentenonethyloic acid, 
oxime ot 

Diqumoylteti oxime 
Diqumo> ltnoxime 
Lthylacetoxime 
Ethylemc oxide, oxime of 
Ethyl pentidecyl ketoxime 
Ethj Ipheuf xyacetaldoxime 
Ethyl isopropyl ketone, isomtioso 
Ttmliono oxime 
I iliac acid, oxime of 
I ormahloxime 
a Fulfill aldoximo 
Fuiluiy ldihydioicsoicmol dioxime 
llepto \ldoxime 

ty< lo lit xeneryc/diexinone oxime 
Ilych mdonooximo 
Hydi oxy icetoxmio 
p II ydi oxy hen/ ildoximt 
Ilydioxyi nnphoioximc 
Ily droxyhmidodihj dioc iraplioi one 
oxime 

I rydi oxyniphtli iqumonedioxime 
Hydioxyplicnylnxpl tha punoneoxime 
iso Ketocamphonc acid, oxime oi 
Ketopimc acid, oxime of 
Ketoxime, C 1( H w NO, fiom iso 
lauionolic chlonde tnd zinc methyl 
Maleic acid aldoximo, biomo 
Menthoneoxime 
Mesityloxime 

Mcsoxalic acid, ethylic salt, oxime of 


Oximes See — 

Methoethylheptanonolide, oxime of 
Me£hy lac( taldoxime 
Methylacetophenoxime 
Methyl butyl diketoxime 
Methyldihydioieborcmol, oxime of 
Methyldioximidoethylz 60 oxazolon 
oxime 

Methylform aldoximo 
Methyley Zohexene yc Zoliex monoxime 
Mcthyloxmndoacetyhsooxa/olonoii 
oxime 

5 Methyl 3 oximidocthyl 4 zso 
oxazolonoxime 

MethykyeZopentcnecyeZ ipentanon 
oxime 

Methyl wopiopyl diketoxime 
Methy 1 is?pi opyl yi Zohcxenonoximes 
Mucophenoxylnoxnoxime anhydude 
Mucophenoxychlouc icid oxime 
£ Naihthaquinonomonomeine 
j8 Naphthoxyaeetaldoximes 
Naphthyl nobutyl ketoximes 
N aplithy 1 etliy 1 ki toximes 
N iphthyl methyl ketoximes 
Naphthyl pioj yl 1 eloxnms 
Naphthyl ?sopiopyl ketoximes. 

N aphtkylsulphouacctonoxime 
(En inthaldoxmie 
Onokotoume 

Oxalenphenylhy dia/iuamidoximo 
tydo Pentadione, 1 2, oxime of 
c7(do Peuteiiosi/cZopentanonoxime 
Phcnanthi aqumon emonoureme 
to Phenoxyacetophenoneoxnne 
Phenoxyacetoxnne 
Phc nylbon/enylamidoxime 
Phenyl cyanobenzyl ketoxime 
Plienyldihydioiesoiemol oxime 
Phenyl hcptadec}] ketoxime 
Pheny 1 lieptanyl ketoximes 
Phcny lmcthyldihy li oicsoicy lonitulc, 
hydioxylamim denvativc oi 

2 3 Phcnyimothyldiketohydimdcnc 
dioxxmc 

Phenyl nai>hthyl ketoxime 
Phenylnaphthy Isulphonacctono, oxime 
oi 

Pmomc acid oxiinc s 
a Piopaldoxime 

/ 90 Pi opyl m intro u>o beuzaldoxime 
Pi opyl pcntadccyl 1 etoxime 
Pule *,one oxime 
Pyndylpheny lkctoximcs 

3 Qumolyl 1 phenyl 5 methy lpyi azole 
oxime 

Silhypnone, oxime of 
a Salicylaldoxime 
Sedanome acid, oxime of 
Semicaibazideamidoxime 
Suecmic acid aldoxime 
Thuyaketomc acid, oxime of 
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Oximes See — p 

p Tolyl heptadecyl Letoxime 
p Tolyl & naphthyl sulphonocetoxime 
p Tolyloxyacetaldoxune 
p Tolyl pentadecyl ketoxime 
1 p Tolyl 3 5 pyiazohdone, oxime of. 
o ToH lsulphonacetoxime 
Ti lacetonehydroxylaimne oximi 
Tnmethylcycfohexanonoxime 
Yaleraldoxiine 
%so Yaleialdoxime 
X y lenoxy acetaldoxim t 
m and p Xyly 1 hcptadecyl ketoximes 1 
$ Oxycellulose, pi operation of, mtiation , 
of, benzoatb of (Bull), T , 1092—1095, 

P , 1897,168 

Oxydases, constitution of (Bm rn \nd), 

A, u, 493, 513 

action of, m the oxidation of beetroot 
sap (Bertrand) A , n, 338 
Oxy derivatives Ste under — 
m> Camphoionic acid 
Cholestene 
Cholestenol, a and 
Cholestenone 
Cholesteiylene 
3 7 Dimethylpunne 
Ethoxy 7 methylpurme 
Methylpunnes 
Peucedanm 
Panne 
Quinoxalme. 

Spartewe 

Tnmethylpnnnes 

Oxydimorphine, foimation of, fiom 
n orphme (PoMMU’rHNE), A , l, 611 
Oxygen, atomic lefraction of (Tr aube), 

A, n, 197 

spectium of (Runge and PAbCHTN), 

A, u, 533 

spectium of, at atmosphenc pressmo 
(Lockyer), A , n, 298 
electromotive foice required foi the 
separation of (Nernst), A , 
u, 395 

and hydiogen, gasbattery formed fiom 
(Andreas), A , li, 535 
density of (Llduc), A , n, 140 
anomalous behavioui of, at low pies 
sures (Sutherland), A , n, 246 
diffusion coefficient of, in watei 
(Hufneb), A , n, 249 
non peimeability of platinum for 
(Randall/, A , li, 482 
effect of the containing vessel of pros 
suie and of tempeiatuie on the m 
flammability of mixtuies of, with 
hydiogen (Enpich), A , n, 309 
influence of banum oxide, potassium 
hydroxide, and glass on the 
combination of, with hydiogen 
(Berthrlot), A, n, 548 


Oxygen, influence of platinum on the 
combination of with hydiogen 
(French), P , 1897, 52 
dissolved m salt solutions, action on 
metals of (Ihit), A n, 253 
physiological influence of vanations m 
the peicentagc of, in the an bieathed 
(v TrRrAY), A , n, 182 
tension of, m arterial blood (Haldani 1 
and LoRr \in Smith), A , u, 59 
theiapcutic use of (Kassnlr), A , 
u, 418 

estimation of, m coppei (Mutmann), 
A , li, 347 

estimation of, m air and in water 
(IvREiDEr) A , li, 229 
estimation of, dissolved m sea watei 
(Lfvi and Mai boutin), A , li, 430 

Oxygen, active, foimation of, dmmg 
oxidations (Jorissen), A, n, 253, 
487 , (Bach, Engler and Wild), A , 
li, 402 

Oxyhssmoglobm See Haemoglobin 

Oyster shells, gold m (LiVBRSiDcr), T, 
298 , P , 1897, 22 

Ozocerite from Moldavia (I si rati), A , 
u, 502 

Ozone, atmosphenc, on Mont Blanc 
(Thim ry), A n, 253 
influence of moisture on the foimation 
of (Shenstone) T ,472 , P ,1897,2 
spontaneous foimation of, fiom oxygen 
at low piessuies (Suihlkl vnd), A , 
li, 246 

density of (Otto) A , n, 207 
phosphoiescence during oxidation by 
(Otto), A , u, 139 

influence of, on the oxidation of mtio 
gen m the electnc arc (von Li pel), 
A , li, 369 


Pithannia i igida , dhiloul ftom the 
leaves of (Samesson), A , l, 386 
Palladium, action of < thylcno on (Saba 
tier and SfcNDi bins) A , i, 305 
Phosphopall&dic acid, methylic and 
ethyhc salts md their bchaviom 
with ammonu, p tolmdme and 
pyndme (1 inok), A , i, 140 
chlonde, action of methylic and 
ethylic alcohols on (Finck), A , 
l, 140 

Palladious mereaptide, Pd(SLt)„ (Hor- 
mann and Rabi ), A , i, 310 
Palladium, separation of platinum from 
(Cohn and Fleissner), A, n, 79 
Palmarosa oil, from Andropogon Schom 
anthw, L (Gildemeisier and 
Stephan), A , i, 81, (Barbibr and 
Bouveauli), A, i, 359 
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Palmitamide and Palmitochloramide, 
action of sodium methoxido on (Jef¬ 
freys), A., i, 315. 

Palmitic acid, occurrence of, in yeast 
(Gerard and Darexy), A., 
ii, 459. 

barium salt, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Oddo and Manuelli), A., 

i, 180. 

heptyliesalt, action of heat on (Welt), 
A., i, 452. 

Palmitic chloride, action of zinc ethyl 
and zinc propyl on (Bertrand), A., 
l, 396. 

Palmitomesitone. Sec Mesityl penta- 
decyl ketone. 

Palmitone, action of nitric acid on 
(Fileti and Ponzio), A., i, 317. 

Palxnito-^-tolueneamide (Claus and 
Hafelin), A., i, 187. 

Pancreatic juice, lipase from the (Han- 
riot). A., ii, 378. 

Panoreatin, fennenting action of, on 
different starches (Stone), A., ii, 462. 

Pandermite. See Priceite. 

Papaverinic acid, action of methylic 
iodide on (Goldschmiedt and 
Kirpal), A., i, 131. 
methylic salts of (Goldschmiedt and 
Kirpal), A., i, 181. 

Paper, examination of (Ferenczi), A., 
ii, 606. 

Papilionacece, inoculation of, with nodule- 
bacteria (Nobbb and Hiltner), A., 
ii, 64. 

Paraffin. See Mineral Oil. 

Paraffins, molecular refractions of the 
(Eykman), A., ii, 1. 
specific heats of the, at constant vol¬ 
ume (Bartoli and Stracoiati), A., 
n, 7. 

compressibility of the (Bartoli), A., 

ii, 9. 

Paraformaldehyde. Sec Formaldehyde. 

ParagalactaiL See undor Galactan. 

Para-linking, existence of condensation 
rings with (Feist), A., i, 636. 
improbable existence of (Ladenburg), 
A., i, 485. 

Pfl.T ftraq^na.n. So© under Mannan. 

Paranuclein. See under Nucleins. 

Parasalicyl. See under Salicyl. 

Parathyroid glands, proportion of 
iodine in the (Gley), A., ii, 572. 

Parellie acid, identity of, with psoromic 
acid (Hesse), A., i, 256. 

Pargasite. See Hornblende. 

Parmelia, various species of, constituents 
of (Hesse), 256, 631; (Zopf), A., 
i, 436. 

Paxmelialic acid, occurrence of, in Par- 
melia tiliacea (Zopf), A., i, 436. 


ParmeliiL identity of, with atranorinic 
acid (Hesse), A., i, 256. 

Pasteur memorial lecture (Frankland), 
T., 683; P., 1897, 79. 

Pasteurisation (Pasteur Lect.), T., 
724; P., 1897, 80. 

Patchouli oil, action of stannous chloride 
on (Hirschsohn), A., ii, 236. 

Patent-blue, constitution of (Kosen- 
stlehl), a., i, 225 ; (E. and H. 
Erdmann), A., i, 286. 
oxidation of (Prud’homme), A., i, 424. 

Peas. See Agricultural Chemistry 

Peat, estimation of dry matter in 
(Tbyller), A., ii, 523. 

P4brine. See Silkworm diseases. 

Pectin, cause of the formation of, in 
fruits (Gerber), A., ii, 460. 

Pectolite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 52. 

Pellitory, the active principle of (Sounee- 
gans), A., i, 485. 

PeUigera canina , chemistry of the mem¬ 
branes of (Esoombe), A., ii, 155. 

Penidllium brevicaule, action of, on 
arsenic compounds (Gosio), A., ii, 381. 

Penidllium glaucum , selective nutrition 
of (Pfeffbr), A., ii, 224. 
the ferments of (Teller), A., 
ii, 274. 

action of sugars on the formation of 
diastase by (Pfeffer), A., ii, 513. 

Pentacarhon rings, synthesis of (Japp 
and Lander), T., 123; P., 1896, 107. 

Pentacetylmaclurin anhydride (Per¬ 
kin), T., 186; P., 1897, 6. 

Pentacetyltannic acid (Sohiff), A., 
i, 349. 

Pentadecoic acid, bromo- and iodo- 
(Giordani), A., i, 81. 

Pentadecylamine, its hydrochloride and 
platinochloride, and the action of 
potassium cyanate on it (Jeffreys), 
A., i, 815. 

?i-Pentadeeylcarbamie acid, methylic 
salt. Sec Pentadecylmethylurelhane. 

Pentadecylcarbamide (Jeffreys), A., 
i, 315. 

Pentadiene. See Pentinene. 

Pentamethylethylcj/cZopentane, amino-, 
hydrochloride, hydrobromide, and 
platinochloride of (Harries and 
Hubner), A., i, 550. 

Pentamethyl-A^-cycZopentenol and its 
oxidation (Harries and Hubner), 
A., i, 550. 

Pentane, normal, vapour pressures spe¬ 
cific volumes, and critical constants 
of (Young), T., 446; P., 1897, 58. 
mono- and diehloro-, from American 
petroleum (Mabery and Hudson), 
A., i, 889. 
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iso Pentane, physical constants of 
(Yoirsc and Thomas), T , 445, P , 
1897, 58 

ssotheimals ot (Rose Inyes), A, 
n, 542 

Pentanedicarhoxylic acids See Di 
methjlsclutaiic acids, Ethjlglutaric 
acid, a Methyladii lc acid, tso Piopjl 
succinic acid, and Tumethylsuccinic 
acid 

cycZo-Pentanediane 1 2 (1 2 diLetopenia 
methylene), and its dio\ime, osazone, 
and monoml, and tt ibiomo deii'v ative 
(Diegkmann), A , i 462 
cyclo Pentanedione 1 3 (1 3 dikctopenta 
methylene ), 2 2 4 5 and 2 4 4 5 
fefrabiomo (Woiff and Rudel), A , 
l, 215 

cyclo Pentane 1 3 dione 3 4 5 tncarh 
oxylic acid {diketopuvtamethylenet/i 
ta)boxyhc acid), ethylic salt of, and 
its osazone, tolazme, and. disodium de 
uvatives (Wi&licenus and Schw 
HAUSfaLP), A , l, 605 
Pentanes, sepaiation of, fiom Ameiican 
peti oleum (Young and Thomas), T , 
440, P , 1897, 58 

Pentanetncarboxylic acid, liquid, and 
its ethylic salt (Monilmai iim), A , 

i, 20, 21 

Pentanetncarboxylic acids Ste also 
Dimeth> ltncaiball) lie acid and 
a Methjlbutone aaa 1 tncarboxylic 
acid 

cyclo Fentantnone 1 3-dicarboxylic 
acid il itopcntamcthylcnc 1 3 di 
carboxylic acid), diethylic salt of 
(Rimini), A 1 , 25 

Pentaphenylbiguamde (Schall), A 
l, 519 

Fentene (i trimcthylethylene), efiect ol 
heat on (Haber), A , i, 133 
cyclo Fentene 1 3 dione, 2 2 efobiomo , 

2 4-dibromo ,2 2 4 tt ibiomo , 

2 4 5 ftzbromo (Wolti and Rudel), 

A, l, 215 

A 1 cyclo Fentene 2 methyl 4 dimethyl 5 
dimethyl 1 ethanone See Dto\y 
mesityl CKide 

cyclo PentenecycZopentanone and its 
oxime (Wallace), A, i, 160 
Pentenoic acid (dimcthylacnjlic acid), 
fiom ethylic i&opiopylideneacetoace 
tate (Pauly), A, i, 267 
action of hypochlorous acid and of 
phenylhydrazme on (PRENricr), 

A , l, 12 

ethylic salt, action of biomme on 
(Premice), A , i, 12 
Pentenoic acid (dimethylacryhc anil), 
v chloro, and its salts (Ppenhce), A , 
i,13. 
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p i\o Pentenylamsoil (MourEN and 
Gn u/vj i), A , i 401 
Pentethylphenyl hromomethyl ketone 
(kUMKITL) A,i 521 
Pentethylphenyl chloromethyl ketone 
(KuNCkrLi), A , l, 282 
Pentinene {dimethylicoallylcne), addi 
tion of hydiogen biomidc to (Ii atiei r) 
4. , l, 233 

Pentinene (methyldvoinyl) (Ipvtieit 
and yon WirTOPi), A , i, 233 
and the action of hypochloious acid on 
it (IiAriETi), A , l, 233, 234 
Pentinene (isopr cne), its constitution and 
action of hydiogen biomide on 
(Ii iriirF and von Wipiorf), A , i, 
233 

synthesis and the action of h}pochloi 
ous acnl on (Cuum) A , 1 , 585 
Pentosan amount of, m cotton wool 
(Suringar and Tolifes), A, 
l, 263 

Pentosans estimation of by fuifmaldc 
hjde method (KruGra and 
loLLENb), A , n, 353 
estimation of, m food stuffs (Ivomc ), 
A , u, 165 

Pentoses lelitionship of, to jeast 
(Ci oss Lei an and bMHH), T, 
1008 , P , 1897, Ul 
estim ition :>f ly the fuifuialdehyde 
method (Kiugii and Iolllns), 
A n, 353 

2 PentylokycZohexanemethyloie acid 
See Sechuome Acid 

2 Pentylolphenylmethyloic acid See 
Sedonolie acid 

Peonol, biomo , and its icctj I denvative 
(Brull and Fm di andei ), A , 
i, 221 

Pepper, influence of, on absoipiion fiom 
the ilirnuitaiy cainl (Scanzoyi), 
A , ii, 111 

dete tion of giound olive stones m 
(Maiiltii) A , u, t>92 
Pepper oil, action oi stannous chlondo 
on (Hirschsohn), A , n, 236 
Peppermint oil, e\immation of 
(Sciiimmet and Co), A , ii, 436 
black, dis limmation between white 
peppeimmc oil and (TJMNry), A, 
u, 291 

Pepsin, piepaiation ol (Pelpliiamng), 
A , n, 60 

Peptone, lelative diffusibility of (Wa\ 
mouth Reid), A , u, 219 
solution, action of Aepc/ gill us ruga on 
(WEHMrR), A , u, 423 
the hydrochloric acid compound of 
(Cohnheim), A , i, 207 
physiological action of punfied 
(Fiquei), A , u, 510 
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Peptone, effects of injection of, into the 
cncnlation (Thompson), A , n, 60 
comparison of intestinal absoiption of, 
with diffusion thiough paichment 
(Waymoeth Reid), A , 11 , 331 
influence of dings on absoiption of, 
fiom the intestine (Parnsteinep), 
A , n, 111 

coloui given by guaiacum (Paw 
lewski), A , ii, 468 
Peptones, detection of, m unne (Ja 
worowsky), A , u, 295 
Perchlorates See Agiicultural Chem 
istiy 

Penclase from Sweden (Sjogren), A , 
n, 324 

Periodic system of the elements 
(Deeley), P , 1896,185, (Boise 
dran), A , u, 205 

giaphic lepiesentation of the (Lorw), 
A , n, 400 

position of hydrogen in the (Masson 
Newlands) A , n, 19 
peroxides in then relationship to the 
(Pigcini), A , ii, 99 

P&nplooa grama, active pun lples of the 
bark of (Lehmann), A , i, 626 
Penplocinand Penplogemn( Lehmann), 
A, i, 626 

Peroxides, foimation of, during slow 
oxidation (Bach) A , n, 401 
in their lelationship to the penodic 
system (Pigcini), A , ii, 99 
Persian berries, the constituents of 
(Perrin and Martin), T, 819, 
P, 1897, 139 

Perthiocyaxuc acid See undei 
Cyanogen 

Peru balsam, white (Germvnn), A , 
n, 185 

Petalxte, constitution of (Glai kr), A , 
u, 52 

Petroleum See Mmei il Oil 
Petzite, fiom Bntish Columbia (Hon 
MANN), A , n, 504 

Peucedaxun and Oxypeucedanm, occur 
icnce of, m JRachx Iwpeoatooia, Qtftu- 
th%um (Merck), A, i, 168 
Phsenogams, action of disodimn sulphite 
on (Nigami), A , u, 585 
Pharbtizs Nil L , constituents of the 
seeds of (Kromep), A , n, 68 
Pharbitose (Kromer), A , n, 68 
Phaselin, the composition and properties 
of (ObBOl ne), A , i, 207 
Ph&seohn, composition of (Osboinl), 
A , i, 207 

Phaseolus muUiJtm us, action of nodule 
bactem on (Nobbl and Hiurkri), 
A, n, 64 

Phaseolus vulgaris, the piotuds con 
tamed m (Osborne), A , i, 207 


Phase-rule, application of, to the study 
ot oigame additive products (Kuri 
LOF r), A , n, 484 

Phellandrene, from bittci fennel oil 
(Tu*dy), A , i, 578 
fiom oil of cinnamon (Dtjyr), A , 
i, 358 

Phenacetin See Acetophenetoilamide 
“ Phenacetobenzoduutnle * See 
beuzojlbenz}! cyanide, imido 
Phenacyl m bromamline, and its h) dio 
chlonde (Ktjnckell), A , i, 276 
Phenacyl p chloraniline, and its 
on rntio and (*) mtio deiivatives 
(Rengkell), A , i, 276 
Phenacyl a naphthylamine (Kenc 
rlli ), A , i, 277 

Phenacyl P naphthylamine, and its 
on mtio denvativc (Kuncrfli), A 
i, 277 

Phenacyl p phenetidme (Kunc ri ll), 

A , i, 277 

1 Phenacyltetrahydroquinolme and its 
m mtio dcuvative (Kencklli), A, 
i, 277 

Phenacyl as 11 xylidine, and its hjdio 
ehloude and on mtro derivative 
(Kenckili), A , i, 277 
Phenakite fiom Silesia (IIiNrz), A , 
n, 411 

constitution of (Clapre), A, u, 52 
tiansparency of, for Rontgen iajs 
(DorLiEi), A , n, 469 
Phenanthraphenazine, hjdrochlonde of, 
and its acetyl dciivatrv l (Hinsbri g 
and Garfenkei ), A , l, 123 
Phenanthraquinone, behaviour of, 
towaids hydnodic acid (Jvpp and 
rnsELAY) T , 1118, P , 1897, 169 
Phenanthraquinonediureine and its di 
mtio dcn\ itive (Gi imaldi), A, 
l, 575 

Phenanthraquinonedithiodiureine 
(Grimaidi), A , i, 576 
Phenanthra^uinonemonoureine, its 
oxime and tfmitio duivative (Grim* 
aldi) A , i, 575 

Phenanthrone (Jaip and Findlay), T, 
1115 , P , 1897, 169 

jS Phenanthrylamine, li } di ochloi ide 

(Jau and Tindi U), T, 1123, P, 
1897, 169 

P Phenanthrylic acetate (Japp and 
TINDIAY), T, 1122, P, 1897, 
169 

oxide, and its picrate and mcthylic 
dcuvative (Japi and Findjay), T , 
1119, P, 1897,169 

Phenethylamine, optically active foims 
of (Loyln), A , i, 37 
uo Phenethylmandelic acid (Japp and 
Lander), T, 137 , P, 1896, 107 
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2-Phenethylonoic-l-methyl Ac acid. See 
o-Oxalyl benzoic acid. 

v-Phenetidine, o-bromo-, and its salts 
(Hodurek), A., i, 276. 
hydrochloride of (Piutti), A., 
i, 412. 

2 -iodo-, its derivatives and its conden¬ 
sation product with 1 : 2 :4-chloro- 
d&nitrobenzene (Reverdin), A., 

i, 28. 

Phenetidine-w-disulphonic add (Paul), 
A., i, 182. 

4-PhenetidinelMocarbamide, 2-iodo- 
(Reverdin), A., i, 28. 

^Phenetidinoanisyldihydroresorcinol 
(Vorlander and Erig), A., i, 276. 

^-Phenetidinoanisyldihydroresoroylic 
acid, ethylic salt of (Yorlanjder), A., 
i, 275. 

^-Phenetidinophenyldihydroresorcinol 
(Vorlander and Erig), A., i, 275. 

p-Phenetidinophenyldihydroresorcylic 
acid, ethylic salt of (V orlander), A., 
i, 273. 

Phenetoil, jp-amino-, and p-nitro-,prepa¬ 
ration of (Paul), A., i, 182. 
o-bromo-, preparation of (Hodurek), 
A., i, 276. 

2-iodo-, 4-iodo-, 2 :4-dwodo- and 2:4- 
iodonitro- (Reverdin), A., i, 28. 

o- and ^-Phenetol azophenols, hydro¬ 
chlorides, acetyl, benzoyl and benzene- 
snlphonic derivatives (Hewitt, 
Moore and Pitt), P., 1897, 157. 

Fhenetyl dzehloromethyl diketone 
(Kunckell and Johannsen), A., 
i, 522. 

Phenetyldiethylphosphine, and its meth- 
iodide and methochloride (Miohaelis 
and Eatzenstein), A., i, 63. 

Phenetyl-phosphinic and -phosphinous 
acids (Miohaelis and Eatzenstein), 
A., i, 52. 

a-Phenoiarine. See Cinnoline. 

Phenol, specific heat of (Sohlamp), A., 

ii, 6 . 

contraction during the solidification of 
(Heybweiller), A., ii, 545. 
freezing point of dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Wildermann), T., 800: 
P., 1897, 139. 

lowering of freezing point of benzene 
by (Garelli), A.,\ 26. 
minimum freezing points of mixtures 
with diphenylm ethane, thymol, tri- 
methylcarbinol, benzene, j7-bromo- 
toluene, ^-xylene, and ethylene 
bromide (Patern6 and Ampola), 
A., ii, 477, 

employment of, as a solvent in cryo- 
scopic researches (Patern6), A., 
ii, 18. 


Phenol, molecular weight of, in solid 
solution (Bodlander), A., ii, 133. 
sodium derivative of, oxidation of by 
fused caustic soda (Collie), T., 1022 . 
estimation of the alkali-equivalent of 
(Freyss), A., ii, 594. 

Phenol, o-amino-, action of ethylic oxal- 
acetate on (Wislicenus and 
Beckh), A., i, 398. 
o-amino-, and jfl-ami.no-, preparation of 
(Paul), A., i, 182. 

o-dzamino-, formation of (Lob), A., 
l, 332. 

tfnamino-, preparation of, and its salts 
(Nietzki and Blumenthal), A., 
i, 218. 

o-amino-^-cyano- (Auwers and 
Rohrig), A., i, 342. 
o-bromo-p-amino-, salts of (Hodurek), 
A., i, 276. 

o-nitro-, preparation of (Paul), A., 
1*181. 

electrolytic reduction of (Lob), A., 
i, 332. 

w-nitro-, nitration of (Collie), T., 
1022. 

^-nitro-, reduction of (Paul), A. , i, 182. 
2 : 6 -dznifcro-, preparation of (Jackson 
and Ittner), A., i, 239. 

2:3:4:6 -frtfranitio-, and its salts 
(Nietzki and Blumenthal), A., 
i, 219. 

o-nitrocyano- (Auwers and Rohrig), 
A., i, 342. 

nitroso-, condensation of, with 
jS-naphthylphenylamine (Fischer 
and Hepp), A., i, 171. 
tliio-. See Phenylie mercaptan. 

Phenol, C fl H 10 Br 2 O 3 , obtained by heating 
the nitration product of dibromo- 
^-cumcnol; and its acetate 
(Auwers), A., i, 336. 

C 30 HggOg, from reduction of benzy lidene- 
acetophenone (Harries and Hub- 
ner), A., i, 551. 

Phenols, growth of bacteria and fungi in 
solutions of different (Bokobny), 
A., ii, 879. 

insoluble, action of oxidising ferment 
of mushrooms on (Bourquelot), 
A., ii, 66 . 

oxidation of, by soluble ferments 
(Bourquelot), A., ii, 223. 
action of sulphuryl chloride on (Maz- 
zara and Lambbrti-Zanardi), A., 

i, 182. 

substituted, freezing points of solu¬ 
tions of (Auwers and Orton), A., 

ii, 183. 

list of. See Alcohols, list of. 

Phenolcarboxylic adds, action of heat 
on (Cazeneuve), A., i, 68 . 
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Phenoldiazosulphonic acid, r&nitro- 
(Hantzsch and Borghaus), A. s 
i, 186. j 

Phenolic ethers, oxidation oi, by soluble 
ferments (Bourquelot), A., ii, 223. 

Phenolphthalein, significance of the 
change of colour of (Lescceuu), A., 
ii, 136. 

quinoidal derivatives of (Nietzki and 
Burckhardt), A., i, 225. 
value of, as an indicator (Kuster), A., 
ii, 74. 

Phenolphthalein, tfibromo-, dimethyl 
ether of (Grande), A., i, 623. 
/cSrabromo-, ethylic salt of, and its 
diacotyl derivative; monethylic 
ether of, and its acetyl derivative; 
quinoidal ethylic salt of, and its 
ethylic ether (Nietzki and Burck- 
haedt), A., i, 225. 

Phenol-^-sulphonic acid, 2 /i-nitro-, and 
its potassium salt (Nietzki and 
Helbauh), A., i, 26. 
o-nitro-, and its ethylic and methylic 
ctheis (Paul), A., i, 182. 

Phenomalic acid. See Aeetylacrylie 
acid. 

Phenonaphtheurhodine hydrochloride, 
acetyl derivative (Witt and Dedi- 
chen). A., i, 194. 

Phenosafi r a n i n e from phenylphenazon- 
ium (Kehrmann andScHAPO&CHNi- 
xoff), A., i, 491. 

combination of, with bromine (Vau- 
bel). A*, i, 108. 

Phenoxyacetanilide, ^-nitro- and p- 
amino- (Kym), A., i, 283. 

Phenoxyacetic acid, action of zinc 
chloride on (Stoermer), A., i, 528. 
hydrazine (Howard), A., i, 284. * 

Phenoxyacetic acid, jp-amino-, and its 
salts and benzyl and acetyl deriva¬ 
tives iKym ; Howard), A., i, 283. 
p-nitro- and its ethylic salt (Kym), 
A.,i, 283. 

Phenoxyacetone, o- and jp-niiro-, and 
thoir semicarbazonca, phenylliydr- 
azoues, and oximes (Stoermer and 
Brockeroff), A., i, 473. 

oj-Phenoxyacetophenoneoxime, reduc¬ 
tion of, and its w-amino-derivative 
(Gabriel and Eschenbach), A., 
i, 414. 

2-Phenoxyhenzenesulphonic acid, 
5-nitro- (Haeussermann and Bauer), 
A., i, 334. 

4-Phenoxyhenzenesulphonic acid, 
3-nitro-, and its salts (Haeussermann 
and Bauer), A., i, 334. 

2-Phenoxyhenzoic acid, 5-nitro-, and its 
barium salt (Haeussermann and 
Bauer), A., i, 334. 
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4- Phenoxyhenzoic acid, 3-nitro-, and its 
barium salt (Haeussermann and 
Bauer), A., i, 334. 

Phenoxybromomaleic acid and its imide 
(Hill and Widtsoe), A., i, 571. 

Phenoxychloromalefcnide (Hill and 
Widtsoe), A., i, 572. 

Phenoxyethylamine hydrochloride 
(Eckenroth and Koerppen), A., 
i, 479. 

Phenoxyethyl-o-aminosulphobenzoic 
acid (Eckenroth and Koerppen), A., 
i, 479. 

Phenoxyethyl-o-benzoicsulphinide 
(Eckenroth and Koerppen), A., 
i, 478. 

I'-Phenoxy-S'- kepropyl&oquinoline 
(Lehmkuhl), A., i, 373. 

5- Phenoxyvaleric acid, a-cyano-, and its 
ethylic salt (Granger), A., i, 437. 

Phenylacetaldehyde, loiraation ot 
(Plochl and Mayer), A., i, 528. 

Phenylacetic acid ( a-toluic acid ), 
ethylic salt, preparation of (Wisli¬ 
cenus), A., i, 571. 
action of ethylic acetate and sodium 
ethoxide on (Boeseken), A., i, 15. 

Phenylacetic acid, 3; 5-dzchlorodmitro*, 
and its salts (Jackson and Lamar), 
A., i, 30. 

&0-Phenylacetic acid and its hydro- 
bromides, salts, and amide (Buchner), 
A., i, 282, 283. 

i^-Phenylacetic acid, ethylic salt of 
(Buchner), A., i, 282. 

Phenylacetobenzylic cyanide and its 
phenylhydrazino compound (Walther 
and Schickler), A., i, 524. 

Phenylacetodimethylamide and its nitro- 
dorivative (Tavernk), A., i, 620. 

Phenylacetomethylamide and itsnitro- 
derivative (Taverne), A., i, 620. 

Phenylacetophenylacetic acid, methylic 
and ethylic salts and amide (Walther 
and Schickler), A., i, 525. 

Phenylacetophenyiamidine (Lottijr- 
moser), A., i, 39. 

Phenylacetylene, preparation of (IIolle- 
man), A., i, 26. 

B-Phenylacrylic acid. See Cinnamic 
acid. 

Phenylallophanio acid, ethylic salt of 
(Folin), A., i, 472. 

Phenylallylacetic acid and its bromo- 
derivative (Wislicenus and Gold¬ 
stein), A., i, 63. 

Phenylallylhydrazones of sugars (van 
Eckenstein and de BruynL A., 
i, 41. 

Phenylallylmalonic acid and its salts 
(Wislicenus and Goldstein), A., 
i, 63. 
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Phenylallylphosphonic acid (Michaelis 
and Meter), A., i, 153. 

Phenylallylsulphone dioMoiide (Troe- 
oer and Hinze), A., i, 350. 

Phenylallylthiocarbimide, action of 
chloracetamide on (Dixon), T., 632; 1\, 
1897, 8. 

Phenylallylthiohydantoin (Dixon), T., 
632, 633 ; P., 1897, 8. 

Phenylamine. See Aniline. 

Phenylamino-. See Anilino-. 

2-PhenyM-aminoazobenzenediketodi- 
hydropyrroline-3-carboxylic acid, 
ethylic salt (Schiff and Bertini), 
A., l, 293. 

2-Phenyl-3 o-aminobenzyltetrahydro- 
quinazoline (Bosch, Birk and Leh¬ 
mann), A., i, 544. 

Phenyr-o-aminobenzyl-p-tolylcarbam- 
ide, its salts, acetyl, and benzoyl 
derivatives (Paal and Hildenbrand), 
A., i, 407. 

Phenyl-p-arainocinnamic acid (Baku¬ 
nin), A., i, 623. 

Phenyl aminoethyl ketone, salts of, and 
the action of potassium cyanate, of 
potassium thiocyanate, and benzoic 
chloride on (Behr-Bregowski), A., 
i, 459, 460. 

Fhenylamylic oxide, rotatory power and 
dispersion of (Guye and Melikian), 
A., ii, 198. 

Phenyl anilinoethyl ketone (Collet), 
A., i, 344. 

Phenylanilinozsorosinduline (Fischer 
and Hepp), A., i, 171. 

Phenylaposafranine (Fisoher and 
Hepp), A., i, 637. 

Phenylazocarbamide, condensation of, 
with benzaldehyde (Young and 
Annable), T., 201; P., 1896, 246. 

i8-Phenylazocrotonic acid, behaviour of 
ethylic salt towards bromine (Freer), 
A., I 343. 

0-Phenylazoisovalerie acid (Prentice), 
A., i, 18. 

Phenylazo-. Sco further Benzeueazo 

Phenylhenzamidoethylcarbinol, from the 
reduction of phenyl bcnzamidoethyl 
ketone (Behr-Bregowski), A., i, 460. 

Phenylhenzenylamidine (von Pech- 
mann). A., i, 515. 

preparation of, and its diacetyl com¬ 
pound, oxime, and phenylhydrazide 
(Lottermorer), A., i, 38. 
henzoyl derivative (Beckmann [and 
Sandel]), A., i, 565. 

Phenylbenzenylethylhydrazidine 
(Engblhaedt), A., i, 128. 

Phenylbenienylmethylamidine and its 
hydriodide and jpicrate (von Pech- 
MANn), A., i, 51 £ 


Phenylbenzoin, ethylic ether of (Biliz), 
A., i, 535. 

Phenylbenzylhenzenylamidine (von 
Pechmann and Heinze), A., i, 516. 
Fhenylbenzyldiphenylenemethane 
(Biltz), A., i, 536. 

Phenylbenzylidenehydrazone, oxidation 
of (Minunni and Rap), A., i, 40. 
Phenylbenzylidenesultime (Fritsch), 
A., i, 72. 

Phenyl benzyl ketone. See Deoxy- 
benzoin. 

2': 2': S-Phenylbenzylmethyldiketo- 
hydrindene (Blank), A., i, 61. 
Phenylbenzenylmethylhydrazidine 
(Engelhardt), A., i, 128. 
l-Phenyl-2 -benzyl-8-methyl-5-pyr- 
azolone (Himmelbauer), A., i, 114; 
(Stolz), A., i, 374. 

4:5-Phenylbenzylisooxazolone and its 
derivatives (Yolhard), A., i, 423. 

4t 5-Phenylbenzylisooxazolonimide and 
its hydrochloride (Walther and 
Schiokler), A., i, 525. 

3 :4-Phenylbenzylpytazolone and its 
methyl derivative (VolHARd), A., 
i, 423. 

Phenylbenzylthiohydantoin (Dixon), 
T., 631; P., 1897, 8. 

Phenyl bromethyl ketone (Collei), A., 
i, 344. 

Phenyl bromopropyl ketone (Collet), 
A., i, 522. 

Phenylbromopropylsulphone (TroeGek 
and Hinze), A., i, 350. 

Phenyl butyl ketone, preparation t>i 
(Claisen), A., i, 188. 
l-Phenyl-5-butyltriazole, and its 3- 
chloro-derivative (Cleve), A., i, 173. 
Phenylcarbamic acid, ethylic salt, heat 
of combustion of (Stohmann and 
Hattssmann), A.,ii, 360. 
m-bromo-, niethylic salt of (Foun), 
A., i, 471. 

o-nitro-, amylic,isobutylic, &opropyliu, 
and glycol salts of (Swartz), A., 

i, 411. 

o-nitro-, and ;/a-nitro-, mcthylic salts 
of (Folin), A., i, 471. 
Phenylcarbamide, boat of combustion of 
(Stohmann and Haubsmann), A., 

ii, 360. 

action of tannin on (Coninck), A., 
i, 570. 

Phenylcarbamide, m-amino-, hydro¬ 
chloride of (Schiff and Ostro- 
govich), A., i, 144. 

??&-bromo- and m-nitro- (Folin), A., 
i, 471. 

o-nitro- (Swartz), A., i, 411. 
Phenylcarbimide, m-nitro- (Folin), A., 
i, 471* 
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Phenylcarbimide, o-uifcro-, and #-nitro-, 
preparation of (Swartz), A., i, 411, 
412. 

S'-Phenyl&ocarbostyril, -m-nitro-, 
m-nitro-4'-cyano-, and l'-chloro- 
m-nitro- (Harper), A., i, 106. 

Phenylchlorophosphine, jp-bromo- 

(Michaelis and Gundermann), 
A., i, 51. 

p-chloro- (Michaelis and Maecker), 
A., i, 49. 

alio- and £ra?is-Phenylcinnamic acids, 
and their salts (Bakunin), A., i, 623. 

l-Phenyl-4-cinnamylidene-3:5-pyr- 
azblidone (Claisen), A., i, 441. 

Phenylconmalin (HssbE; Ci amician and 
Silber), A., i, 57. 

a-Phenylcoumalin, its salts, polymeride, 
and compound of, with aniline 
(Sbverini), A., i, 56, 57. 

3'-Phenyl&ocoumarin, ?n-nitro- and 
4'-cyano-wA-nitro- (Harper), A., i, 106. 

Phenyl cyanobenzyl ketone (cyano- 
dcoxybcnzoiii), and its monacotyl 
derivative, oxime, phenylhydrazone 
(Walther and Schiokler), A., 
i, 523. 

isomeride of (Walther and Schick- 
ler). A., i, 523. 

Phenylcyanohydroxyethylene. See 
Hydroxymethylenebenzylic cyanide. 

Phenylcyanophosphine (Michaelis and 
Glaubitz), A., i, 48. 

Phenyloyanovinylaniline and the pro¬ 
ducts formed by the action of nitrous 
acid on it (Walther and Schickler), 
A., l, 524. 

Phenylcyanovinylmethylamine (Wal- 
ther and Schiokler), A., i, 52£ 

Phenyldiamylcarbamide, o-nitro-, 
Swartz), A., i, 412. 

1- Phenyl-4-diamylthioseinicarbazide 
(Busch and Bidder), A., i, 343. 

2- Phenyl-m-diazine, 4-chloro-, and its 
salts; 4-amino- and its salts, and 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Uuhe- 
mann and Hem my), A., i, 635. 

Phenyldibenzylthiosemicarbazide 
(Busch and Bidder), A., i, 343. 

Phenyl-a/8-dibromopropionic acid, 
pseudoracemism of (Kipping and 
Pope), T., 1001 ; P., 1897, 136. 

Phenyldibutylcarbamide, o-nitro-, 
(Swartz), A., i, 412. 

Phenyldiethylcarbamide, o-nitro-, 
(Swartz), A., i, 412. 

Phenyldiethylphosphine, p-hromo-, and 
its methiodide and ethiodide 
(Michaelis and Gundermann), 
A., i, 51. 

9-chloro-, and its methiodide 
(Michaelis and Eifler), A., i, 50. 


M-Phenyldihydrophenanthraphenazine, 
and its salts (Hin&berg and Gak- 
funkel), A., i, 123. 

3 '-Phenyldihydroquinazoline, o-aniino- 
aud its salts (Paal and Krom- 
suhroder), A., i, 115. 
p- amino- and its stannochloride and 
salts (Paal and Poller^, A., i, 116. 

S'-Phenyldihydroquinazolone-d', 
2 / -chloro-, 2'-thio- (McCoy), A. 
i, 491. 

Phenyldihydroresorcinol (Vorlandeii), 
A., i, 273. 

and its sodium and lead derivatives, 
and benzyl ether and oximes (Vor- 
lander and Erig), A., i, 275. 

Fhenyldihydroresorcylic acid (5-7? v- 
droxy-1 -phenyl - 3 - cyclohcxenonc-2- 
carboxylic acid ) and its methylie 
andethylic salts and their ethers, &c. 
(Vorlander), A., i, 272. 
o-chloro-, wt-nitro-, and jp-nitio-, 
etliylic salts of (Vorlander), A., 
i, 274. 

Phenyldihydroresorcylonitrile, and its 
methyl derivatives (Vorlander), A., 
i, 274. 

Phenyldihydroresorcyloxalic acid, 
ethylic salt of (Vorlander), A. 

1- Phenyldiketodihydropyrroline 3-carb- 
oxylic-l-m-benzoic acid, mon-cthylic 
salt (Schiff and Bertini), A., 
i, 293. 

3'-Phenyl-2': d'-diketotetrahydroquin- 
azoline (McCoy), A., i f 490. 

Phenyldimethylcarbamide, o-nitio-, 
(Swartz), A., i, 412. 

Phenyldimethylcomnalin, compound of, 
with quinol (Severini), A., i, 57. 

2- Phenyl-4:6-dimethyldliydrofyridm@- 
3:5-dicarboxylic acid, ethylic bait 
(Lachowicz), A., i, 118. 

Phenyldimethyldihydroresorcinol 
(Vorlander), A., i, 275; (Vorlanpi.r 
and Erig), A., i, 276. 

Phenyldimethyldihydroresorcylic acid 
and its methylie salt (Vorlander), 
A., i, 275. 

2' :3:2'-Phenyldimethyldiketohydrin- 
dene (Blank), A., i, 61. 

1-Phenyl-3:4-dimethylpyrazole-5-oxy- 
acetic acid and its methylie salt 
(Stolz), A., i, 375. 

l-Phenyl-3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolidone an d 
its hydrochloride, acetyl and uitro&o- 
derivatives, and the action of baryta on 
it (Prentice), A., i, 13. 

1-Phenyl-3:4-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone- 
2-acetic acid (Himmelbauer), A. 
i, 114. 

and its methylie salt (Stolz), A., i, 375. 
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I Phenyl 3 4 dimethyl 5 pyi&zolone 
4 acetic acid (Himmelbauer), A , 
i, 114 

and its methylic salt (Siolz), A , 
i, 375 

1 Phenyl 3 4 dimethyl 5 pyrazolone 

2 carboxylic acid, methjlic salt ot 
(Himmelbauer), A , i, 114 

Phenvldmefliyltluoliydaatoiii (Di\on)j 
T , 635 , P , 1897, 9 
1 Phenyl 3 5 di a naphthyltnazole 
(ENGELHARDT), A , 1, 127 
1 Phenyl 3 5 di £ naphthyltnazole 
(Engelhardi), A , 1 , 127 
Phenyldipropylcarbanu.de, o nitio, 
(Swariz), A , i, 412 
1 Phenyl 4 dipropylthiosemicarbazide 
(Busch and Bidder), A , i, 343 
Phenyldithxenylmethane, o , m , and 
p ammo , and then acetyl denvatives 
and salts (Nahke), A , l, 604 
cfoiodo (Nahke), A , l, 604 
Phenyldithienylmethanetnsnlphonic 
acid, banum, and calcium salts of 
(Nahke), A , i, 603 
1 Phenyl 3 5 di o tolyltnazole (Engel 
hardt), A , i, 127 

1 Phenyl 3 5 di p tolyltnazole (Fngel 
hardt), A , i, 127 

o Phenylenebigaamde and its salts 
(Ziegelbaulr), A , 1, 142 
5 p Phenylenebis 3 hydroxy 1 phenyl 
tnazole (Young and Annabll), P, 
217, P , 1896, 246 

m Phenylenecarbamide, piepaiation of 
(Schiif and Ohii o< oiich), A, 
1,144 

o Phenylenedianune, bchavioui of, to 
waids nitrogen tnoudc (Hvnizsoh 
and Borchai s), A , i, 187 
eondens ition of, with bioin icetophen- 
one, alloxan, pyiuvic acid, and 
ethyhcbrom?*ohutynte(IIi\bBi rc), 
A , l, 120,12i 

condensation oi, with o nitiobui/ylic 
thlonde(PAALand hROMSGiiRoDri \ 
A , l, 115 

o Phenylenedianune, 4 nitro , coudensa 
tion of, with glyoxal and b n/il 
(Hivsberg), A , l, 121 

3 5 dkmtio (NiErzKi and Higfn 
bach), A , i, 278 

vi Phenylenedianune, behavioui of, to 
wards nitrogen tno\ide (IIanizsch 
and Borghais), A , l, 187 

4 6 dmitro (NiErzKi and ScHEDLri), 
A, i, 465 

p Phenylenedianune, preparation of 
(Eibner), A, i, 142 
behaviour of, towaids nitiogen tuo\ido 
(Hantzsch and Borghaus), A, 

i, 186 


p Phenylenedianune, o-nitio, nnnn 
hydiochlonde, dihydiochlonde, dia/o 
compound, monobenvoyl, and mon 
acetyl denvatives (Bulow and Mann), 
A , i, 340 

vi Phenylenedianune 4 snlphoxuc acid, 
piepaiation of (NiErzKi and Hel 
bacii), A , i, 26 

p Phenylenediaminodiethylenetetra 
carboxylic acid, ethylic salt (Ruhe 
mann and Hemmy), A , l, 635 
o Phenylenediaminoethylenedicarb 
oxylic acid, ethylic salt (Rlhemann 
and HrMMY), A , l, 635 
vi Fhenylenedioxamic acid (Sghiff and 
Osjrocovich), A , i, 144 
vi an dp Fhenylenedioxamic acids, then 
ethylic salts and amides (Meyi r and 
Seeligek), A , l, 46 
Phenylethane See Ethylbcn/ene 
Phenylene ethenylanudine, tfoamino , 
initio-, and mtiammo (Nieizki and 
Hagenbaoh), A, i, 277 
Phenyleneiminocfrnitrotoluene, ammo 
and t) ibiomammo , and the colouied 
compounds obtained by iction of 
alt oholic sodium ethoxide on (Jackson 
and IiiNEr), A , l, 238, 332 
Phenylenemethylmethenylamidme, le 
fiactive power and dispeision of 
(Brt hl), A , u, 297 
o Phenyleneoxamide (MrYn and Si L 
ligfr), A , i, 45 

Fhenylenepropylpropenylamidino, le 
tractive powei and dispeision of 
(Brlhl), A , u, 297 

Phenylethylanune liom buizyiic cyanide 
(Ahrens), A , 1 , 313 
Phehylethylene See Styicnc 
Phenylethylhydiazones of sugais vn 
E t klnsi i in an Idi Bruin), A , i, 11 
Phenyl ethyl ketone, pi expiation of 
(Oiaisen), A , l, 188 
o\ime of, ieduction ot (Bfhi Bi f 
gowski), A , i, 459 
4 5-Phenylethyliwoxazolonimide 
(W i iifr und Souk kj i r), A , i, 52 i 
Phenylethylthiohydantoin (Di\on), T, 
636 , P , 1897, 9 

Phenylglucosazone puiification of 
(Hugounenq), A , i, 235 
Phenylglntacommide Soo 6 H^dio\y 
4 phenyl A 1 6 dihydropyiidone 
Phenylglycenc acid, pieparation of, its 
salts and monacetyl denvitive and 
phenylbydiazide(PL 0 CHLand Mayi r), 
A, l, 528 

Phenylglycenc acids, optically active, 
and their salts (Plochl and MAYFr), 
A, l, 529 

Phenylglycme, toxic action of (Thesfn), 
A, i, 618. 
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Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid (The- 
sen), A., i, 61S. 

Phenylglycollic acid. See Mandelic 
acid. 

4-Phenylglycolyl-l: 2 :6:6-tetramethyl- 
piperidine, a - and 3 -forms of, and its 
aurochloride (Harries), A., i, 552. 

Phenylglyoxylcarboxylic acid, from 
sedanolic acid (Ciamician and Sil¬ 
ver), A., i, 484. 

Phenylglyoxylie acid, preparation of 
(Bouveault), A., i, 530. 

Phenylguanidine, amino-, and its salts 
(Pellizzari), A., i, 47. 

Phenyl heptadecyl ketone (stearo- 
pJienone) and its oxime (Claus and 
Hafelin), A., i, 187. 

Phenyl heptyl ketone ( octanoylbenzene) 
and its oximes (Meter and Sch arvin), 
A., i, 613. 

/i-Phenylhexahydrobenzylbenzimid- 
azole (Einhorn and Bull), A., i, 347. 

Phenylhexahydrophenylamine-o-carb- 
oxylic acid. See o-Anilino-cycfo- 
hexanecai boxy lie acid. 

Phenyl cyriohexanyl ketone (hc.vahydro- 
benzopheiumc), a- and 3-oximes of 
(Meyer and Scharyin), A., i, 613. 

N -Phenylhexylene-^-thiocarbamide. See 
Anilinomethyldimethylpenthiazoline. 

Phenylhydrazine, condensation of, with 
benzonitrile, o- and jp-toluonitriles, 
a- and 3-naphtbonitriIes (Engel- 
hardt), A., i, 127. 
behaviour of, towards bleaching 
powder (Brunner and Pelet), A., 
i, 217. 

action of, on acetyl and benzoyl de- 
riyatives of camphoroxime (Fors¬ 
ter), T., 1041 ; P., 1897, 165.* 
condensation of, with salicylaldehyde 
(Causse), A., i, 579. 
action of sodamide on (Titherley), 
T. t 461; 1\, 1897, 45. 
oxidation of, with nitrous acid 
(Altschul), A., i, 217. 
compounds of, with metallic chlorides 
(Yxllb and Moitessier), A., 
i, 518. 

compounds of, with metallic bromides 
and iodides (Moitessier), A., i, 561. 
662, 

sodium derivative of (Titherley), r JR., 
461; P., 1897, 45. 

Phenylhydrazine, o-chloro-, benzoyl 
derivative (Hantzsch and Singer), 
A., i, 216. 

j7-chloro-, melting point and acetone 
derivative (Bamberger), A., i, 218. 

Phenylhydrazinehenzenylamidine, ben¬ 
zoyl derivative of (Beckmann [and 
Sandel]), A., i, 565. 


Phenylhy drazinebenzoylbenzenylomid- 
ine, hydrochloride, phenylsulphone 
(Beckmann [and SandelJ), A., i, 565. 

Fhenylhydrazmedisulphonic acid, potas¬ 
sium salt, from nitrosoacetanilideaml 
potassium sulphite (Bamberger), 
A., i, 242. 

o- and m-nitro-, potassium salts 
(Hantzsch and Borghaus), A., 
i, 186. 

Phenylhydrazinesnlphonic acid (Bam¬ 
berger and Meyenberg), A., i, 242. 

Phenylhydrazine-4-sulphonic acid, 3- 
nitro-, and its hydrochloride (Nietzki 
and Helbaoh), A., i, 26. 

Phenylhydrazino-aoetodimethyl-ju- 
phenylenediamine, nitroso-derivative, 
compounds with benzaldehyde, ethylic 
acetoacetate, and acetic chloride (Rupe 
and Ysetecka), A., i, 419. 

Phenylhydrazinobenzoic acid, nitro-, 
ethylic salt of (Rute), A., i, 417. 

Phenylhydrazinoglyoxylic arid, ethylic 
salt (Stkyrer and Seng), A., i, 22. 

Phenylhydrazinoxalhydroxamic acid 
and its acetyl derivative (Thiele and 
Schleussner), A., i, 380. 

Phenylhydrazone, C^H 16 0 0 N 2 , from the 
condensation product of ethylic 
actonedicarboxylate (Jerdanj, T. 

ilia 

Fhenylhydrazones from aldehyde 
(Fischer), A., i, 469. 

Phenylhydrazoneketophenylpyrazolone- 
carboxylic acid, ammonium and 
silver salts of (Anschutz), A., 
i, 259. 

Phenylhydrazothiodiearbonamide 
(Freund and Suhander), A., i, 126, 

PhenylhydrolutidinedicarboxyUe acid. 
See 2-Phenyl-4:6-dimetbyldihydro- 
pyri4line-3:5-diearboxylic acid. 

Phenylhydroxybenzylphosphinio acid 
and its barium salt (Miciiaelis and 
Holle), A., i, 49. 

Phenylhydroxyethylphosphinic acid, 
and its barium salt (Miohaelis and 
Holle), A., i, 49. 

Fhenylhydroxyhexylthiocarbaxnide 
(Kahan), A., i, 495. 

Phenylhydroxylamine, preparation of 
(Goldschmidt), A., i, 39 ; (Bret- 
schneider), A., i, 420. 
(Zznitronitroso- (Schultzs), A., i, 40. 
nitroso-, methylic ether (Bamberger 
and Ekecrantz), A., i, 49. 

3-Phenylhydroxylamine, refractive 
power and dispersion of, in solution 
(Bruhl), A., if, 297. 

Phenyl-3-hydroxynaphthylacetic lac¬ 
tone (Bihtrzycki and Flatau), A., 
i, 191, 
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Phenyl-m-hy dr oxytolylacetic lactone 
(Bistezyoki and Flatau), A., i, 191. 

Phenyl-p-hydroxytolylacetic acid, basic 
barium salt of (Bintuzycki and 
Flatau), A., i, 191. 

Phenyl-p-hydroxytolylbromacetic lac¬ 
tone (Bistezyoki and Flatau), A., 
i, 191. 

Phenylic alcohol. See Phenol, 
bromethylic thioether, and ethylenie 
thioether, amino- (Unger), A., 
i, 302. 

ether, 2:2'-diamino-, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Haeussermann and 
Bauer), A., i, 334. 
iododichloride, additive compound 
foimed by action of zinc ethyl on 
(Lachmann), A., i, 333. 
iodosochloride, action of mercury di- 
phenylon (Willgerodt), A.,ii, 192. 
mercaptan, p-nitro- (Kehrmann and 
Bauer), A., i, 27. 

sulphide, p-amino-, p-cKamino-, 
p-nitro-, and p-nitro-p-amino-, and 
its hydrochloride and acetyl deri¬ 
vative (Kehrmann and Bauer), 
A., i, 27. 

o-d/amino- and o-rfinitro-, and the 
diacetyl and dibenzoyl derivatives 
of the former (Nietzki and 
Bothof), A., i, 36. 

1:3:4-xylylic ethylenie ether 
(Schrader), A., i, 29. 

2'-Phenylimino- 3'-phenylt etrahy dro - 
quinazolone-4'. See 2'-Anilino-3'- 
phenyldihydroqTunazolone^'. 

5-Phenylimino-2-phenylthiobiazoline, 
and its salts, acetyl and nitroso-deriva- 
tives (Marckwald and Bott), A., 
i, 205. 

Phenyliwindazole (Caurse), A., i, 579. 

Phenylindazolone, nitro-, and its sodinm 
derivative (Bure), A., i, 417. 

Phenyliodopxopylsulphone (Troeger 
and Hinze), A., i, 351. 

Phenylketo-w -diazine ( phenylpyrim - 

idone) and its salts (Ruhemann and 
Hemmy), A., i, 489. 

2-Phenyl-iketo-?Ji-diazine-5-carboxylic 
acid {Z-plicnylpyrimidom-S-earboxyHc 
acid) and its ethylic salt (Ruhemann), 
A., i, 376; (Ruhemann and Hemmy), 
A., i, 488. 

3'-Phenyl-2 / -ketotetrahydro<iuinazoline 
(Paal and Hildenbrand), A., i, 407. 

£-Phenyl-£-lactamide (Gabriel and 
Eschenbaoh), A., i, 414. 

/3-Phenyllactic acid, j8-bromo- (Plochl 
and Mayer), A., i, 528. 

£-Phenyl-0-lactonitrile, compound of, 
with, hydrogen bromide (Gabriel and 
Eschenbaoh), A., i, 414. 


Phenylmalonamic acid, and Phenyl- 
malonamide, heats of combustion of 
(Stohmann and Haussmann), A., 
ii, 360. 

Phenylmalonic acid, monamide, and its 
ethylic salt, dianilule, anddiphenyl- 
hydrazide (Wislicbnus and Gold¬ 
stein), A., i, 63. 

3 :5-d£chlorod£nitro-, ethylic salt of, 
and its nitrite (Jackson and 
Lamar), A., i, 29. 

Phenylmercurichloride, preparation of 
(Willgerodt), A., i, 192. 

1- Phenyl-4-methoxybenzylidene-3:5- 
pyrazolidone (Claisen), A., i, 441. 

Phenylmethylbenzenylamidine, benzoyl 
derivative (Beckmann [and Sandel] ), 
A., i, 565. 

Phenylmethylcarbamide, symmetrical, 
and its p-bromo-derivative (Degner 
and von Pechmann), A., i, 265. 

Phenylmethyldihydroresorcylonitrile, 
and its methyl ether and hydroxyl- 
amine derivative (Vorlander), A., 
i, 274. 

2': 3-Phenylmethyldiketohydrindene, 
and its sodium and 2-bromo-deriva- 
tives and dioxime (Blank), A., i, 61. 

2': 3-Phenylmethyldiketohydrindene- 
acetio acid, ethylic salt of (Blank), 
A., i, 61. 

3': 1-Phenylmethyldiketoquinazoline 
(Fortmann), A., i, 301. 

2- Phenyl-4-methyl-6-dimethylpenthi- 
azoline and salts (Kahan), A., i, 494. 

2-Phenyl-4~methyl-6-dimethylpent- 
oxazoline and salts (Kahan), A. 
i, 494. 

2' :3:2 / -Phenylmethylethyldiketo- 
hy&rindene (Blank), A., i, 61. 

Phenylmethylhydrazones of sugars 
(Albbrda van Ekenstein and pe 
Bruyn), A., i, 41. 

Phenylmethylimioazole, and its platino- 
chloride, anrochlorido, and picrate 
(Behr-Bregowski), A., i, 459. 

Phenylmethyliminazolone (Beur- 
Bregowski), A., i, 459. 

afi- and j9a-Fhenylmethyliminazolyl 
mercaptan (Behr-Bregowski), A., 
i, 459. 

l-Phenyl-3-xnethyl-5-iminopyrazolone 
(Walther), A., i, 297. 

Phenylmethylitaconie acid, ethylic salt 
(Stobbe), A., i, 192. 

l-Phenyl-3-methyl-4:5-ketopyrazolone 
antipyiylhydrazone of (Knorr and 
Stolz), A., i, 113. 

Phenylmethylnitramine, and its p-nitro- 
derivative, behaviour towards alkalis 
(Bamberger), A., i, 466. 
p-nitro- (Pinnow), A., i, 338. 
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l'-Phenyl-S'-methyM'-iiitro-S'-pyrazol- 
one, p-nitro-. See Pierolonic acid. 

4 * 5-PhenyImethylwooxazolonimide 
(Walther and Schickler), A., i, 524. 

Phenylmethylphosphinic acid, and its 
silver salt (Michaelis and Scfiluter), 
A., i, 49. 

7 -Phenylmethyl-a-/sopropyleneitaconic 
acid (Stobbe), A., i, 192. 

Phenylmethylisopropylidenepyrazolone 
(Pauly), A., i, 267. 

1 • 5-Phenylmethylpyrazole (Clairen), 
A., i, 440. 

1:5-PhenyImethylpyrazole-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its metallic, methylic, 
and ethylic salts (Claisen), A., i, 440. 

l-Phenyl-5-methylpyrazole-4-glyoxylic 
acid and its phenylhydrazone 
(Claisen, Niegeman and Thomas), 
A., i, 441. 

1 - Phenyl- 3-methylpyr azole - 5 - oxy ac e tic 
acid, and its ethylic and methylic 
salts (Stolz), A., i, 375. 

1 -Phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone, action 
of ethylic orthoformate on (Claisen), 
A., i, 593. 

2-acetyl derivative of (IIimmelbauer), 
A., i, 114. 

4-acetyl derivative of (Stolz), A.,i, 375. 

l-Phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone-2- 
acetic acid and its etliylic salt (Stolz), 
A., i, 375. 

l-Phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone-4- 

acetic acid (Himmelbauer), A., 
i, 114. 

and its ethylic salt (Ruhemann and 
Hemmt), T., 332; P., 1897, 53. 

l-Phenyl-3-methylpyrazolone-4-azo- 
henzene (Wedekind), A., i, 443.^ 

l-Phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone-2-carb- 
oxylic acid, methylic salt of (Him¬ 
melbauer), A., i, 113. 

2'-Fhenyl-l'-methyl-4 / -qninolone 
(Knorr and Fertig), A., i, 272. 

Phenylmethylsemicarbazide, nitroso- 
derivative (Degner and von Peoii- 
mann), A., i, 264. 

/u-Phenyl-j3-methylthiazoline (Gabriel 
and v. Hirsch), A., i, 120. 

Phenylmethylthiohydantoin, its con¬ 
stitution, and the action of baryta 
water on it (Dixon), T., 629, 630; 
P., 1897, 8. 

3': l'-Phenylmethylthioketoquinazoline 
(Fortmann), A., i, 801. 

Phenylmethylthiosemicarbazide, action 
of methylic iodide and of carbonic 
chloride on (Marckwald and Seld- 
lazek), A., i, 231. 

oa-Phenylmethylthiourea, action of 
ethylic monoohloracetate on (Dixon), 
T., 681; P., 1897, 8. 


Phenylmorphine, eZinitro- preparation 
of (Yongerichten), A., i, 260. 

Phenylnaphthaphenazonium chloride, 
production o£ from worosinduline 
(Fischer and Hepp), A., i, 172. 
nitrate, platinochloride, dichromate, 
and iodide of (Kehrmann and 
Schaposchnikoff), A., i, 172. 

Phenyl-a- and jS-naphthenylamidines 
(Lottermoser), A., i, 39. 

Phenyl-/3-naphthylamine, condensation 
of, with nitrosodiphenylamine and 
with nitrosophenol (Fischer and 
Hepp), A., i, 171. 

Phenyl-^-naphthylbenzenylamidine 
(von Peohmann and Heinze), A., 
i, 515. 

2-Phenyl- l-/3-naphthyldiketodihydro- 
pyrroline-3-carboxylic acid, ethylic 
salt (Schiff and »» Bertini), A., 
i, 293. 

Phenyl /3-naphthyl ketone, oxime, pi- 
crate (Rotjsset), A., i, 76. 

Phenyl-/B-naphthylmetliylbenzenyl- 
amidine, and its hydriodide (von 
Pechmann and Heinze), A., i, 616. 

Phenyl-j3-naphthylsulphonacetone, 

oxime, phenylhydrazone (Troeger 
and Bolm), A., i, 536. 
thio- (Troeger and Bolm), A., 
i, 537. 

5 :2-Phenylnaphthyltriazole (Pinner 
and Salomon), A., i, 639. 

Phenylnitramine, and its y-bromo-, m-, 
p-, and o-nitro-derivatives, refractive 
powers and dispersions of, in solution 
(Bruhl), A., i£ 297. 

Phenyl-o-nitrobenzylhydroxycarbamide 
(Kjellin and Kuylenstjerna), A., 
i, 278. 

Phenylnitrocarbinol. See Beuzylic alco¬ 
hol, a-nitro-. 

a//o-Phenyl-o-, m-, and ^-nitrocinnamic 
acids, and their salts (Bakunin), A., 
i, 622. 

Phenylnitromethane. See Toluene, 
cao-nitro-. 

2-Phenyl-l-w? -nitrophenyldiketodi- 
hydropyrroline-3-carboxylie acid, 
ethylic salt (Schiff and Bertini), 
A., i, 293. 

Phenylosotriazole, amino-, and its acetyl 
derivative (Thiele and Schleuss- 
ner). A., i, 379. 

<Z&mino-, and its salts, acetyl, 
diacetyl and diben 2 oyl derivatives, 
and azine and lenco-compounds 
(Thiele and Sohleussner), A., 
i, 377. 

Phenylosotriazoleazimide, and its acetyl 
derivative (Thiele andSoHLEUSSNER), 
A., i, 378. 
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Phenylosotriazolesulphonie acid, di- 
amino- and salts (Thiele and 
Schleussner), A., i, 377. 

Phenyloxamic acid, its ethylic salt, and 
Fhenyloxamide, heats of combus¬ 
tion of (Stohmann and Hattss- 
manh), A., ii, 860. 

ff/i-amino-, its salts and acetyl deriva¬ 
tive (Schiff and Ostrogovich), 
A., i, 144. 

Phenyl&ooxazolone and its metallic, 
methyl, and ethyl derivatives and 
compounds with amines (Uhlen- 
htjth), A., i, 444. 

two isomeric benzoyl derivatives of 
(Babe), A., i, 668. 

Phenylphenanthraphenazoninm hydr¬ 
oxide and its salts (Hinsberg and 
Garfunkel), A., i, 123. | 

Phenylphenazonium, conversion of, into 
pkenosafranine (Kehrmann and 
SCHAPOSCHNIKOFF), A., i, 491. 
chloride, chloro- (Fischer and Hepp), 
A., i, 637. 

nitrate (Kehrmann and Schaposchni- 
koff). A., i, 172. 

Phenylpheno-p-thiazine (Unger), A., 
i, 302. 

l-Phenyl-2-phenylsulphone-3-methyl- 
5-pyrazolone (Himmelbauer), A., 
i, 114. 

Phenylphosphine, p-bromo-, and its 
pktmochloride (Michaelis and 
Gttndermann), A., i, 51. 

^-ehloro-, and its platinochloride 
(Michaelis and Eifler), A., 
i, 50. 

(Michaelis and Junker'), Z, i, 49. 
diamide of, and dianilide of (Mioh- 
aelis and Kuhlmann), A., i, 48. 

Phenylphosphinic add, #-bromo-, and 
p-bromonitro-, and their salts, and 
anhydride (Michaelis andGuNDER- 
MANN), A., i, 51. 

^-chloro-, and its salts and anhydride 
(Michaelis and Maecker), A., 
i, 50. 

p-chloramino- and .p-ehloronitro-, and 
their salts (Michaelis and Eifler), 
A., i, 50. 

Phenylphosphinous acid, p-bromo-, and 
its salts and phenylhydiazide 
(Michaelis and Gundermann), A., 
i, 51. 

p-chloro-, and its salts and pbenyl- 
hydrazide (Michaelis and 
Maecker), A., i, 49. 

Phenylphthalamic add, Pheaylphthal- 
amide, and Phenylphthalimide, heats 
of combustion of (Stohmann and 
Haussmann), A., ii, 860. 


Phenylpropiolamide (Batjoke), 

i, 56. 

Phenylpropiolbromamide and its potass¬ 
ium and silver derivatives (Bauoke), 
A., i, 56. 

Phenylpropiolic acid, amylic salt, 
rotatory power of the (Walden), A., 

ii, 3. 

jS-Phenylpropionic acid, (Jiyclrocmnamic 
acid)) preparation of (Taverne), A., 
A., i, 621. 

solubility of supercooled (Bruner), 
A., ii, 479. 

amylic salt, rotatory power of the 
(Walden), A., ii, 8. 
ethylic salt, preparation of (Baumann 
and Fromm), A., i, 192. 
jS-Phenylpropionic acid, jB-cyano- (Bredt 
and Kallen), A., i, 154. 
nitro- (Taverne), A., i, 621. 
/B-Phenylp^ cpiono-methylamide and di- 
methylamide, and their nitro-deri- 
vative (Taverne), A., i, 620. 
Phenylpropylamine formation of (Gab¬ 
riel and Eschenbach), A., i, 414. 
Phenylpropylic cinnamate (?), occurrence 
of, in Xanthorrhca (Hildebrand), A., 
i, 228. 

Phenyl propyl ketone, preparation of 
(Claisen), A., i, 188 ; (Hostmann), 
A., i, 475. 

anilide (and its hydrochloride) and 
0 - and y?-toluidides (Collet), A., 
i, 522. 

4:5-Phenylpropylisooxazolonimide 
(Walther andS chiokler), A., i. 524. 
Phenyl-j8-propylpiperidinethiocarb- 
amide (Granger), A., i, 438. 

Phenyl propyl thioketone (IIostaiann), 
A., i, 475. 

1-Phenyl-5-propyltriazole and its salts 
and 3-chloro-derivative (Clevr), A., 
i, 173. 

l-Phenyl-5-ivcpropyltriazole, ami its 
3-chloro-derivative (Oleve), A., i, 173. 
l-Phenylpyrazole-4'Carboxylic acid 
(Claisen), A, i, 441. 
l-Phenylpyrazole*4:5-dicarboxylic acid 
and its metallic and methylie salts, 
amides, and anilide (Claisen), A., 
i, 441. 

1- Phenyl-3:5-pyrazolidone, 4-tf/bromo- 
(Claissen), A.,i, 442. 

2- Phenylpyridine and its 6-chloro- 
deriyative and thoir salts (Severini), 
A*, 1 , 57. 

2-Phenyl-6-pyridone and its salts 
(Severini), A., i, 57. 
Phenylpyxido-o-oxazinone and its salts 
(Jeiteles), A., i, 98. 
Phenylpyrimidine. See Plienyl-m-di- 
azine. 
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Phenylpyilmidone See Phenylketo 
m diazme 

Phenylpymmdonecaiboxylic acid See 
Phenylketo n dn/mccuboxjhc acid 

Phenylpyiuvic acid,o nitio and^? nitio , 
and then phenjllij lia/ones (hi is 
srpi), A , 1 , 417 

2 Phenylquinoline, 4 chloro (Lnoi r 
and 1 retig), A , i, 371 

1 Phenyl iso qtunohne and its chlonde 
(Pomeran/), A , 1 , 372 

Phenylquinolines, action of, on Iowa i 
oigamsms (1 4 Pibinle), A, u, 115 

2 Phenyiquinoxaline (Hinspei <), A , , 
i, 120 

Phenylqmnylacetic lactone (Bis 
irzxcri and 1 latau), A , l, 191 

Phenylisorosinduline, and its silts 
(FisoHm and Hm), A , i, 171 

Phenylsemicarbazide, btn7o> 1 dun atu e 
ol (lUiu kUALD and Bon), A, 
l, 205 

benzoyl dun atne of, tlio tuo piobable 
isomindesof (Younc and Annabi i ), 

T , 202 , P , 1896, 246 
oxidation ol the condensation pio lucts 
of, with ill and p uitto benz 
aldehyde, with m toluic aldehyde, 
with einnamaldehyde, and with 
terephthalic aldehyde (Young md 
Annabli ), T , 203, P ,, 1896, 
246 

piecipitation ol, fiom mine (JAFn), 

A , ii, 575 

Phenylsnccinamic acid, Phenylsuccin 
amide, and Phenylsuccinumde, heats 
of combustion ot (Stohmann and 
Hvlssmann), A , u, 360 

Phenylsuccimc acid, piepaiatien of, 
and its anhydnde (Bi i iu and 
Kalltn), A , l, 155 

Phenylsulphazide, p biomo (IIan r^scii 
and Singei ), A , i, 223 

Phenylsuphonamio acid, piepantion of 
(Bam Brut arm and IIiNDn M4 Nn), A , 
i, 286. 

Phenylsulphone acetic acid, nitio , and 
its salts (Limirichi and Patou), A , 

l, 222 

Phenylsulphone ethylic alcohol, ammo , 
(and its salts), nitio , and its ethjne 
md mothylic ethcis (Limpi lenr and 
P vrow ), A , i, 222 

Phenylsulphonic chlonde, action of h ad 
thiocyanate on (Dixon), P , 640 

3 Phenyltetrahydroqmnazoline 

p ammo, and its salts (Paal and 
Poller), A , i, 116 

p. Phenylthiazoline (Gabpiel and v 
Hirsoh), A , i, 120 

Phenylthiocarhazuoc acid, ammonium 
salt (Busch and Rudder), A , i, 343 


Phenylthioeaibimide, fiom phenylthio 
In dmtom md caibon bisulphide 
(Dixox) 1,628 , P , 1897, 7 
conlumtion of, with diazometlnne 
(v P* gum ANN ana Noi n) A , l, 122 
Phenylthiocarbumdofflycolide (Dixon), 
P , 626 , P , 1897, 7 

Phenylthiocyanophosphine (Mich vrns 
and Glujbitz), A , i, 48 
Phenylthiohydantoin, its constitution, 
and the action of hydrochlonc acid and 
of caibon bisulphide on (Dixon), T , 
621, 626 628, 629 P , 1897, 7 
$ Phenyltluophen, liom nitiosoacetam 
lide and thiophen (Bambergei ), A . 
l, 242 

o Phenylthionramino 62 / fohexaneeaib- 
oxyhc acid {phonylthunwtumnohtxa 
| 7iydi6bcn~oiL acid), ethylic salt of 
, (Einiioi N and Bull), A , i, 346 
o-Phenylthioui eidobenzyldiphenylcaib 
amide (Pv\l and II ildtn bp and), 
A , i, 407 

o Phenylthiomeidobenzylphenyl p 
tolylcarbamide (Paal and IIiidtn 
i b \nd), A , i, 407 
Phenyl-o tolenylamidme (Lorm 
Mosn), A , i, 39 

Phenyl ^tolenylamidme,and its dncetyl 
denvative (Lorn i mosei ), A , i, 39 
s Phenyl o-tolylcarbamide, o nitio 
(&WAI 17), A , 1, 411 
Phenyl- 2 >tolylcarbinol, o ammo (kip 
prNBrnG), A , i, 421 
Phenyltolyldihydrolutidinecarboxylic 
acids bee Plienyltolyl 2 6 dimethyl 
dihydiopyudmecaiboxylic acids 
2 Phenyl 1 p tolyldiketodxhydropyrrol 
me 3 carboxylic acid, ethylic salt, 
(Sc nns and Bfriini), A, i, 293 
4 Phenyl 1 p tolyl 2 6 dimethyldi 

hydiopyndine 3 5 dicarboxylie acid 
and its mono and di ethylic salts 
(L\ghow ig/), A , i, 118 
o and p Phenyltolyl, fiom mtiosoacct 
anilide and toluene (BxMBtRGn ), A , 
l, 242 

Phenyl ^-tolylmethenylamidine (Wai 
i nn), A , i, 242, (WHiTLrit) A , 
l, 465 

Phenyltolylmethenylanudmes (Wai 
thi» r), A , i, 614 

1-Phenyl 4 o tolylsemioarbazide (Busch 
and Bidder) A, i, 343 
1 Phenyl 2 3 3 tnmethyl 5-pyrazolid 
one, and its hydiochlonde (Pii*n- 
ncr), A , i, 13 

Phenylurazole, acetyl dent atne ot 
( Thiele and Schli usSNrit), A , i, 380 
o Phenylnreidobenzyldiphenylcarb 
amide (Paal and Hn DB\Br xnd) A , 
i, 407 
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o Phenylureidobenzylphenyl p tolyl 
carbamide (Paai and Hiliu \bi*am)), 
A, 1 , 407 

Phenylui ethane, mtio (Sv\ wi/\ A , 
i, 411 

8 Phenylvalenc acid(Sn i i ini) A ,i 57 
Philippinm compounds, sepaiation of, 
fiom fergusonite (Delyfomaini), 
A , u, 373 

Philippic oxide and I 13 dioxide (Drr A 
FONTAiNr), A , 11 , 373 
Philippous potassium sulphate mtiate, 
foimate and oxalite (Dn vroN 
1 4iNr), A , 1 , 373 

Phillipsite gioup of nimmls (Pr u r 
and Fooir), A, 11 , 565 
Phlobaphen, foimation of, in hops 
(,Hi rox) A , u, 185 
Phloietm, constitution of, and its arc t} 1 
denvative (Peikin and Mai iin) P , 
1152, 1153 

Phloretindisazobenzene and its acetyl 
denvatia e (Pfpkin and Mai iin), P , 
1151, P , 1897,172 
Phloretmdisazo 0 toluene and p toluene 
(PraxiN and Mariin),T , 1151,1152 , 
P, 1897,172 

Phlondsan, peicentage of sngai m the 
blood alter admimstiatiou of (Pyxi^ 
A , 11 , 64 

Phloroglucinol, fiom the decomposition 
of apigemn (Perkin \ T , 800 , P , 
1897, 54, 138 

synthesis of (Jjfpdan), T , 1108 , P , 
1897, 168 

identification of (Jepdan), T , 1111 
Phloroglucinol, ii ichloio , tumethylic 
ethei (Bai roLom), A , 1 , 558 
chmtio , diethylic ethei and tiiet hylic 
ethti (Jackson and Lam u ) 
A, 1 , 29 

Phloroglucinolantipyrme (Paiein and 
DnrAij), A , i, 543 

Phloroglucmolazobenzene, melting 
pomt and acetylisation of (Pn kin), 

I , 189, 190 P, 1897, 5 
Phloroglucinoldisazobenzeneazo m 

nitrobenzene (A G Prr kin), T, 

II , P, 1897, 173 
Phloroglucinol 0 tnsazoamsol and tris 

azobenzene (A G Pkrkin), T , 1154, 
1155 , P , 1897, 172 
Phorone, tction of sodium amalgam and 
of liydioxylamine on (HAinirs and 
Hi bner), 4, 1 , 550 
no Phorone See 1 3 3Tnmethyl- 
tyctohexenone 

no Phorylamine Seel 8 3 Tnmethyl 
cyifob.ex.ens, 5 ammo 
Phosgemte See Ciomfordite 
Phosphaml, fo/chloio (Gilpin), A, 
i,463 


Phosphates See nndei Phosphorus and 
Agiicultmal Chemistiy 
Phosphenylic biomochlonde, oxychloride 
uid tocwhlonde, p chloio (Mi 
( HArLis and Mali kkp), A , 1 , 49 
chionde phenylhydTazone, p biomo , 
(MiOHArns and Gttndii 
mann), A , 1 , 51 

| p chloio (MiGHArLis and 

I Eitlep), A , 1 , 50 

I oxy chlonde and teh achlonde ,p biomo 

(Michaelis and GuNDn mann), 
A , i, 51 

Phosphines, action of, on lower oigamsms 
(Tapitiner), A , 11 , 115 
Phosphino if/ cumene (Miciiaelis, 
RoiHr and Usier), A , 1 , 152 
Phosphino p ethylbenzene (Mich yei is 
and Lewschinskx ), A , 1 , 150 
Phosphinomesitylene (Mnnxriis and 
HECKrR), A , 1 ,152 
Phosphocamic acid See Nucleon 
Phosphomum iodide, action of metliy lu 
uid cthy lie etheis on (Firfman), A , 
1 , 395 

Phosphor bronze, estimation of phos- 
phoius m (Orrm), A , 11 ,157 
Phosphoric acids See undei Plios 
phoius 

Phosphorus, late of solidification of iused 
(Tammann), A , 11 , 445 
influence of caibon and of ute of 
cooling on the solubility of, m steel 
(Campbell and Bapcock), A, 
11 , 101 

state of combination of, m non 
(Carnot and Goui vi), A , 11 , 555 
nature of compounds of, 111 milk 
(SjxarRiED), A, n, 220, (Siok 
las v), A , 11 , 573 

Phosphorus it ibiomide, and tin blonde, 
velocity of decomposition of, by 
watu (CArRAPA and Zoiiiiari), 
A, 11 , 16 

oxychloride Sec Phosphoi yl Chloi ide 
thio oxychloiide(B isson), A , 11 , 208 
thiothlonde, velocity of dccomposi 
tion of, oy watei (Cariara uid 
ZOIULARI), A , 11 , 16 
| hjdudo See Hydrogen Pliosphuh 
I iodides (BrssoN), A , u, 489 

Hypophosphoius oxide (BrssoN), A 
11 , 370 

Phosphorous acid constitution of 
(Michaelis and Bi cetp), A, 
1 , 391 

velocity of reaction of thiomic acid 
with (Viard), A , 11 , 204 
diethylic salt, and the action of 
sodium and ethylic iodide on it 
(MioHArus and BrcKru), A, 
1 , 391 
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Orthophosphoric acid, dehydration of, 
by heat (Berthelot and Andr£), 
A., ii, 141. 

freezing points of dilute aqueous 
solutions of (Loomis), A.> ii, 305. 
partition of, between ether and water 
(Berthelot and AndriS), A., 
ii, 10. 

estimation of (Meineke), A., 
ii, 157 ; (Berthelot and Andr^), 
A., ii, 158. 

estimation of, volumetrically 
(Christensen), A., ii, 282. 
estimation of, in basic-slag (Ger- 
lach and Passon), A., ii, 158; 
(Passon), A., ii, 230, 344; 
(Her<’zfelder), A., ii, 344 ; 
(Sami), A., ii, 344. 
estimation of citrate soluble (Pas¬ 
son ), A., ii,230,344; (Si -iimoeger) , 
A., ii, 230; (Herczfeldrr), A., 
ii, 344. 

estimation of, in presence of iron 
(Christensen), A., ii, 282. 
estimation of, in monazite sand 
(Glaser), A., ii, 191. 
estimation of, in organic substances 
(Garola), A., ii, 596. 
estimation of, in medicinal wines 
(Glaser and MOiile), A., ii, 596. 
separation of manganese from 
(Vlard). A., ii, 519. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Phosphates, mineral, genesis of (La¬ 
croix), A., ii, 505. 
absorption of, in fossil elephant’s 
bones (van Bemmelen and 
Klobbie), A., ii, 490. 
in the blood during disease (v. 

Moraczewski), A., ii, 221*. 
estimation of, in precipitates 
(Pfeiffer), A., ii, 72. 
estimation of alumina in (Lasne), 
A., ii, 538. 

estimation of calcium, aluminium, 
and iron in mineral (Lindbt), 
A., ii, 602. 

estimation of sesquioxides in (von 
G rubber), A., ii, 233. 
separation of aluminium from 
(Lasne), A., ii, 191. 
separation of the, in the ammonia 
group (Tarugi), A., ii, 75. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Superphosphates, estimation of sesqui¬ 
oxides in (von Grubber), A., ii, 233. 

Phosphate rock, estimation of iron and 
aluminium oxides in (Gladding), 
A., ii, 126. 

Hetaphosphoric acid, transformation 
of, in aqueous solution (Berthrlot 
and Andr£), A., ii, 256. 


Tetrametaphosphimic acid (Stores), 
A., ii, 94. 

Trimetaphosphimic acid (Stokes), A., 
ii, 28. 

Pyrophosphoric acid, change of, to 
orthopliosphoric acid (Berthelot 
and Andr^), A., ii, 140. 
estimation of (Berthelot and 
AndrE), A., ii, 158, 283. 

Phosphorus selenides (Muthmann and 
Clever), A., ii, 29. 
oxysulphide (Besson), A., ii, 208. 

Phosphorus, estimation of:— 
estimation of, in coal ash (Campredon), 
A., ii, 157. 

estimation of, in phosphor-bronze 
(Oettel), A., ii, 157. 
estimation of, in iron (Fairbanks), 
A., ii, 72. 

estimation of, in iron and steel 
(Aught), A., ii, 343 ; (Carnot and 
Goutal), A., ii, 520. 
estimation of, in steel, by precipitation 
(Auuhy), A., ii, 72. 

Phosphoryl chloride (phosiihoinis oxy¬ 
chloride ), action of water on 
(Besson), A., ii, 447. 
velocity of decomposition of, by water 
(Carrara and Zoppelari), A., 
ii, 16. 

Phosphotetranilide, ehloro- (Gilpin), A., 
i, 464. 

Photochemistry :— 
light, chemical action of (Gibson), 
A., ii, 437. 

action of, on highly purified chlorine 
(Shenstone), T., 487; P., 1897, 
2 . 

decomposition of hydriodic acid by 
(Bodenstein), A., ii, 252. 
action of, on dried and moist mix¬ 
tures of hydrogen and chlorine 
(Gautier ; Berthelot), A., 
ii, 486. 

action of, on mixtures of hydrogen 
and chlorine (Gautier and 
Holier), A., ii, 437. 
influence of, on the decomposition 
of hypochlorites (Buaduri), A., 
ii, 206. 

action of, on dyed colours (B. A. 

Report), A., ii, 86. 
action of, on the coloration produced 
in salts by the cathode discharge 
(Goldstein), A., ii, 802. 
coloration produced in a solution ot 
nitrobenzene in sulphuric acid on 
exposure to (Friswell), P., 1897, 
148. 

Photographic processes and photo¬ 
electric phenomena (Luggin), A., 
ii, 470. 
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PHOTOOHrMISr?\ — 

Photographic image latent, develop 
ment ot Lj aldehydes oi ketones 
m piesence of sodium sulphite 
(4 andL Litmu i i andbi\nw 1 /), 
A, ii, 470 

Rontgen rays, absoiption of, by 
metals and then salts (Gladstoni 
and HiBBEn), A , n, 131 
chemical inactivity ot the (Htmp 
i inn r), A , u, 130 
influence of, on the oxidation of 
nitiogen in the electnc arc (\ox 
Lpprn), A , n, 360 
photogiaphs of gold sodium allojs 
(Hrygocr and Nr\ illf), P, 
1897, 105 

tnnspaiencj cf mmeials foi 
(DorLTn), A , u, 45, 460 
Polarisation — 

Rotatory power, influence of atomic 
linking on (WxLDrx), A, 
n, 3 

influence of lanpeiatuie on (Cl xe 
andAsroN) A , u 237 
and isomensm ot position (Guxi), 
A, u, 437 

of acids and then lactones (Lkr\ 
sink, Jonssi n and Rfichej ), 
A , li, 129 

of am} lie glyceiites, diacet} lgl} ce 
lates and dibenzoylgljcciates 
(Franklind and Price), T, 
253 , P , 1897, 9 

of aspaitic acid (Cook), A, 
li, 169 

of atiopme and its salts (Gadaaii *), 
A , i, 132 

of scveial caibon compounds (Gur 
and MrLikiVN), A, u, 198 
of active homologous compounds 
(Ginn and Chav an Nr), A, 
u, 357 

of mivtuies of nicotine and watu 
(Pribram and Gi ucksmann), A , 
n, 534 

of salts contlining the same actnc 
group (Cl omi ion), T , 946, P , 
1897, 111 

of solid substances, deteimmation of 
the (Landoli), A , ii, 2 
of etheieai salts of valeuc and 
caproic amds (Guys and Gi tri n 
cop into), a , 11 , 238 
Birotation of glucose, influence of 
diffeient substiuLes on the (Ti ey), 
A, n, 299 

Multirotation, cause of (Brown and 
Pickeping), T, 769 , P, 1897 
130 

cause of, m sugais (Tayret), A , 
i,392 


PnoiocnrMisiiY — 

Refraction ot dissolied substances, 
influence of the natme of the 
solvent on the (Gtadsioni and 
HiBBrRi), 1, 82b, P, 1897, 
142 

of mixtmes of two liquids 
(Zeochini), A , n 470 
of potassium, iubidium,and cesium 
selenates m solution (Tui ion), 
T , 911, P , 1897, 117 
of potassium sulphate m solution 
(luiTon), 1, 913, P, 1897, 
117 

of ciystallme salts (Tution) T, 
235 P, 1897, 10, Ton) P 
1897, 11 

of salts in the ci}stdhne and dis 
solved stetes (GiAiisioNr and 
111! BERT), 1 , 823 , P , 1897, 
141 

of substances containing nitiogen 
(Bruhi), A , n, 297 
Atomic refraction of caibon, liydiogen, 
oxygen, nitiogen, and the halogens 
(Traupt), A , n, 197 
Molecular refraction of compounds of 
the hydiozmc and h}dioxyliimnc 
types (Bkuiil), A , n, 198 
of oi game compounds (Bruhi), A , 
n, 198 

of the paiaflms (Earman), A, 
u, i 

of stereoisomcue compounds 
(Bruiil), A , u, 129 
of etlieieal salts of v done and licxoic 
acids (Guy* and C unu iicoi iNr), 
A, n, 238 

Specific refraction of the metallic 
elements, connection between the 
equivalent weights ind the (Giad 
sionp), A , u, 217 

Reft active index of < vsium, mbi 
clium, and potassium sell intis 
(Iittion), T, 870,881, 888, P, 
1897, 116 

of hydivme (Lobra djbBi uan), A , 
n 23 

of metals (Pi i ugi it), A , u, 1 
calculation of tiue moleculai \ohnnc 
fiom (Praubl) A , u, 85 
ot solutions, changes m, pioduccd by 
piessuie (Tammann), A , n, 197 
of sulphunl chloudt (Paw i fwsri), 
A, u, 313 

Dispersion of nitiogen compounds 
(Bruhl), A , n, 297 
moleculai, of steieoisomenc com 
pounds (Brihl), A , u, 129 
Dispersion, rotatoiy, ofse\eial cnbon 
compounds (Guir and Mpiikiah), 
A , n, 198 
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PHOlOt UEMlSJ’RY :— 

Spectra of aluminium (Hemsalech), 
A., ii, 584. 

of argon (Tiiowbridge and Rich¬ 
ards), A., ii, 199; (Lockyer), 
A., ii, 298. 

of carbon (de Gramont), A., ii, 538. 
of cyanogen (Hartley), A., ii, 298. 
of cadmium, zinc, and mercury 
(Jones), A., ii, 534. 
of gas from eliasite (Lockyer), A., 
ii, 298. 

of gases under atmospheric pressure, 
apparatus for examining the (Ber- 
thelot), A., ii, 298. 
of gold and gold chloride (de Bois- 
batjdran). A., ii, 4C9. 
of iron at different temperatures 
(Lockyer), A., ii, 469. 
of mercury, potassium, and platinum 
(Lockyer), A., ii, 298. 
of nitrogen, hydrogen, the halogens 
and helium (Trowbridge and 
Richards), A., ii, 200. 
of nitrogen, oxygen, chlorine, car¬ 
bonic anhydride, coal gas, sul¬ 
phuric anhydride, hydrogen phos¬ 
phide, and argon under atmos¬ 
pheric pressure (Lockyer), A., 
ii, 298. 

of oxygen, sulphur, and selenium 
(Rungs and Paschbn), A., ii, 533. 
Absorption spectra of blood (Lewin), 
A., ii, 534. , 

of chlorophylls (Etahd), A., ii, 130, 
578. 

of leaf - colouring matters 
(Tschirch), A., ii, 225. 
of water containing colourless salts 
in solution (Spring), A., ii, 15. 
ultra-violet, of some organic sub- 
tances, chiefly aromatic (Patter), 
A., ii, 393. 

Spark 'spectrum of silicon in its 
salts (de Gramon'i), A., ii, 238. 
Apparatus for examining the spectra 
of gases under atmospheric pressure 
(Berphelot), A., ii, 298. 
Spectroscopic analysis of aluminium 
compounds, steal, and Stassfurth 
minerals (Hartley and Ramage), 
T., 647; P., 1897, 46. 
of common ores and minerals 
(Hartley and Ramage), T., 
533 ; P., 1897, 11. 

Photography. See Photochemistry. 
Phrenosin (Kossel), A., i, 208. 
Phthalamic acid and Phthalamide, 
heats of combustion of (Stohmann 
and Haussmann), A„ ii, 360. 
Phthalanil, formation of (Rogoff), A., 
i, 470, 515. 


Phthalanil-o-carboxylie acid (Paw lew- 
ski), A., i, 146. 

Phthalanilide (Rogoff), A., i, 470. 
Phthaleins, oxidation of leuco-compounds 
of (Green), P., 1896, 226. 

Phthalic acid (o-phthalic acid) and its 
salts (Graebe), A., i, 60. 
non-existence of Howe’s two modifica¬ 
tions of (Graebe), A., i, 60. 

Phthalic acid, ammonium salt, heat of 
combustion of (Stohmann and 
Haussmann), A., ii, 360. 
barium salt, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Oddo and Manuelli), A., 
i, 180. 

benzylic, ^-nitrobenzylic, and cetylic 
salts of (Meyer and Jugilewitsch), 
A., i, 350. 

eugenol salt of (Rogoff), A., i, 515. 
Phthalic acid, ftfrachloro-, benzylic, 
^Miitrobenzylic and cetylic salts of 
(Meyer and Jugilewiisgu), A. 
i, 350. 

3-nitro-, barium salt, action of acetic 
anhydride on (Oi>do andMANUELLi), 
A., i, 180. 

j3-Phthalic acid, attempts to prepare 
(Wheeler), A., i, 243. 
iso-Phthalic acid ( m-phthalic acid), 
barium salt, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Oddo and Manuelli), A., 
i, 180. 

j>-Phthalic acid. See Terephthalic Acid. 
Phthalic acids, salts of, water of crystal¬ 
lisation in (Salzer), A., i, 477. 
Phthalic anhydride, condensation of, 
with orcinol (R. and H. Meyer), A., 
i, 70. 

Phthalimide, foimation of (Posner), A., 
i, 472; (Mathews), A., i, 621. 
from o-cyanobenzoie acid (Oddo and 
Manuelli), A., i, 180. 
heat of combustion of (Stohmann and 
Haussmann), A., ii, 360. 
Phthalo-;7-amidophenol, and its salts and 
acetate, benzoate, butyrate, and pro¬ 
pionate (Wirths), A., i, 115. 
Phthalobenzylinude(YAN der Meulen), 
A., i, 282. 

Phthalo-0-bromodiethylamide (Risten- 
part), A., i, 46. 

Phthalo-^-cumidide (Rogoff), A., i, 470. 
Phthalodiethylet hylenediamide (< diethyl - 
aminocthylphtlialim idc) (Ristenpart), 
A., i, 46. 

Phthaloethylvinylamide, and its salts 
(Ristenpart), A., i, 46. 
Phthalohydroxylamide, preparation of 
(Bretsohneider) A., i, 421. 
Phthalomethylimide (Ristenpart), A., 
l, 46. 

o-Phthalonitrile (Posner), A., i, 472. 
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Phthalophenylamic and & 0 -Phthalo- 
phen ylamic acids, and their methylic 
salts, &c. (VAN DEB Meulen), a., 
i, 415. 

Phthalophenyldiamide (van deb 
Meulen), A., i, 416. 
Phthalophenylisoimide (van deb 
Meulen), A., i, 281. 

Phvllocyanin, spectrum of (Tschiroh), 
A., i, 225. 

Phyllopurpuric acid, the spectrum of 
(Tschiboh), A., ii, 225. 

Physcia cassia, the compounds in (Zopf), 
A.,i, 864. 

Physcia medians , chemical resemblance 
of, to other lichens (Zopf), A., 
i, 364. 

Physcia parictina, occurrence of atranoric 
acid in (Hesse), A., i, 256. 
Physcianin,production of, firomatranorin, 
and its identity with atraric acid and 
ceiatophyllin (Hesse), A., i, 631. 
Physciol, identity of, with atranorinic 
acid (Hesse), A., i, 256. 

Physcion {chrysophanic acid) from various 
lichens (Hesse), A., i, 257. 
Physiological action of albumoses 
(Friquet), A., ii, 510. 
of carbon bisulphide (Kbomeb), A., 
ii, 64. 

of chiorhydrins (Marshall and 
Heath), A., ii, 573. 
of choline, neurine, and allied sub¬ 
stances (Mott and Halliburton), 
A., n, 222. 

of ethereal salts (Vogel), A., ii, 419. 
of formanilide (Kleine), A., ii, 153. 
of hydrastine hydrochloride (Phillips 
and Pembrey), A., ii, 222. 
of nitrites (Haldane, Makgill and 
Maveogordato), A., ii, 63, 221. 
of oxalic acid (Caspari ; Zuntz), A., 
ii, 576. 

of oxalic acid and its derivatives 
(Ebstein and Nicolaibr), A., 
ii, 422. 

of peptones (Friquet), A., ii, 510. 
of phenylglycine and phenylglycine-o- 
carboxylicacid(T hesen), A., i, 618. 
of santonin on dogs (Monaco), A., 

i, 628. 

of suprarenal capsules (Frankel), A., 

ii, 63; (Vincent), A., ii, 420, 573. 
of sulphurous acid and its salts 

(Kionka), A., ii, 422. 
of various sugars (Voit), A., ii, 511. 
of j8-tetiahydronaplsthylamine (Faw¬ 
cett and White), A., ii, 419. 
Physodic acid, occurrence of, in lichens 
(Hesse), A., i, 681. 

Physodin (Hesse), A., i, 681. 
Phyaostigmerin. See Eserine. 


Phytosterin, application of the name 
(Thoms), A., i, 362. 

Picca cxcclsa, the nitrogen compounds in 
the seedlings of (Schulze), A., ii, 156. 

Piceanring (von Baeyer), A., i, 83. 
presence in pinio and norpic acids 
(Tiemann and Semmler), A., 
i, 158. 

a-Picoline (2-')iiethylpyndine) t mercury 
compounds of (Cerdelli), A., 

i, 870. 

compounds of, with metallic salts 
(Tombeok), A., i, 560. 

y-Picoline (4 -mcthylpyridinc), penta - 

chloro- (Sell and Dootson), T., 1080; 
P., 1897, 167. 

Picolinelactio aeid, attempts to prepare 
(Kundsen), A., i, 499. 

Ficolinic acid (2-pyridinecarboxylic acid), 
8-benzoyl derivative of (Jeiteles), 
A., i, 97. 

ethylic salt, condensation of, with 
acetone (Micro), A., i, 95. 

Picric acid (i trinttrophenol ), equilibrium 
between 0-naphthol, i8-naplithol 
picrate, and (Kuriloff), A., 

ii, 397. 

/8-naphthol and benzene, additive pro¬ 
ducts, application of the phase-rule 
to the study of (Kuriloff), A., 
ii, 484. 

detection of (Swoboda), A., ii, 606. 

Picrolonic acid { V - p - nitropliGnyl - 
3 , ‘iiidhylA f -?iUro-5 , purdzoIo7ie) 
(Knobr), A,, i, 814. 

Picryl-o-benzoicsulphimide (EcKENRorH 
and Koebppen), A., i, 479. 

Picrylsalicylaldehyde and its phenyl- 
hydrazone (Pubgotti), A., i, 348. 

Picrylsalieylic acid, methylic salt of 
(Purgotti), A., i, 348. 

PietrieiHte from Moldavia (Istraii), 
A., ii, 502. 

Pig feeding. Sec Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Pigments of decapod Crustacea (Nkw- 
biggin), A., ii, 334. 
urinary, nature of (Garrod), A., 
ii, 220. 

Pilocarpic and Pilocarpidic acids, pre¬ 
paration and properties of (Petit and 
Polonowsky), A., i, 582. 

Pilocarpidine, preparation, properties, 
constitution, and salts of (Petit and 
Polonowsky), A., i, 581—583. 

Pilocarpine, constitution of (Kundsen), 
A., i, 499. 

preparation, properties, constitution, 
and salts of (Petit and Polonow¬ 
sky), A., i, 581—583. 

^-Pilocarpine and its salts, properties of 
(Petit and Polonowsky), A., i, 583. 
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Pilocarpus spicatus, new alkaloids from 
(Petit and Polonowsky), A. t i, 588. 

d-Pimaric acid, occurrence of, in colo- 
phany (Rim bach), A., i, 254. 

Pinakiolite, a mineral allied to, from 
Sweden (Backstrom), A., ii, 504. 

Pinarin, from pinene (yon Baeyer), A., 

i, 82. 

Pinene, constitution of (von Baeyeii), 
A., i, 83. 

constitution and demolition of (Tie- 
mann and Semmler), A., i, 158. 
conversion of, into camphene (Reych- 
ler), A., i, 578. 

liydrobromide, behaviour of, towards 
phosphorus trichloride and bromine 
(Marsh and Gardner), T., 287; 
P., 1896, 187. 

tf-Pinene, from oil of basil (Bertram 
and Walbaum), A., i, 625. 
behaviour of, towards phosphorus tri¬ 
chloride and biomine (Marsh and 
Gardner), T., 287 ; P., 1896, 187. 

Pine-resin acids, occurrence of, in colo* 
pliany (Rimbach), A., i, 254. 

Pinonic acid, from pinene (Tidmann 
and Semmler), A., i, 158. 
oximes of (von Baeyer), A., i, 81. 

Z-Pinonic acid, oxime, semicarbazone, 
from a-dihydroxydihydrocampholenic 
acid (Tiemann), A., i, 162. 

Pinophanic aeid, silver salt (Gilles 
and Renwiok), P., 1897, 65. 

Pinoylformic acid, constitution (Tie¬ 
mann and Semmler), A., i, 158. 

Finns sylmstris , nitrogen compounds 
from the proteids of (Schulze), A., 

ii, 156. 

o-Pipecoline, nitroso-, electrolysis of 
(Ahrens), A., i, 369. 

Pipecolinic acid (pipcridinc-2-carboxylic 
acid), resolution of, into dextro- and 
hovo-modificationb (Mende), A., i, 203. 

Piperazine, salts, diacetyl derivative and 
compounds with carbon bisulphide, 
phosgene, formaldehyde, and benz- 
aldehyde (Herz), A., i, 488. 

Piperidine, synthesis of (Git anger), A., 
i, 437. 

action of ethylie oxalaectate on (Wis- 
lioenus and Beckh), A., i, 398. 
action of tannin on (Coninck), A., 
i, 570. 

hydrochloride, action of ammonia, of 
ammonium chloride, and of hydro¬ 
gen chloride on (Colson), A., 
i, 314, 315. 

mercury compounds of (Cerdelli), 
A., i, 370. 

compounds of, with metallic salts 
(Yaret), A., i, 542. 
detection of (Coninok), A., i, 570. 


Piperidine, nilro-, refractive power and 
dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 
nitroso-, electrolysis of (Ahrens), A., 
i, 368. 

Piperidine-2-carboxylic acid. See Pipe¬ 
colinic acid. 

Piperidine series, stereochemistry in the 
(Harries), A., i, 170. 
Piperidomalein-^-tolil, chloro- (An¬ 
schutz and Guenther), A., i, 365. 
Piperido-xylenol, 2nbromo-( Auwers and 
Ziegler), A., i, 34. 
Piperidylethylenedicarboxylie acid, 
ethylie salt (Ruhemann and Hemmy), 
A., i, 634. 

Piperonal, compound obtained by the 
action of monobromacetylpconol on 
(BrOll and Friedlander), A., 
i, 221. 

condensation product of, with chloro- 
gallacetophenone, and its salts 
(Friedlvnder and Lowy), A., 

i, 33. 

Piperonal-p-phenetidine (Gold¬ 
schmidt), A., i, 54. 
Piperonalphenylmethylhydrazone 
(Goldschmidt), A., i, 54. 
Piperonylamide (van Linge), A., i, 619. 
Piperonylic acid, preparation of, and its 
salts (van Linge), A., i, 618. 
Piperonylidenemethylisooxazolone 
(Schife and Betti), A., i, 493. 
Piperonylpicoline and its salts and dL- 
bromide (Paal and Demeler), A., 

i, 487. 

Piperonylpipecoline and its salts (Paal 
and Demeler), A., i, 487. 
Piperidylhydrazine and salts andbenzoyl 
derivative (Ahrens), A., i, 369. 
4-Piperidyl-l-phenylthiosemicarbazide 
(Busch and Ridder), A., i, 343. 
Pirssonite from California (Prait), A., 

ii, 48. 

artificial (Sohulten), A., ii, 146. 
Pisum sativum L., action of nodule bac¬ 
teria on (Nobbe and Hiltner), A., 

ii, 64. 

Pitch. See Asphaltum. 

Pitchstone from N.S. AValcs (Smeeth), 
A., ii, 566. 

Placodmn, constituents of various species 
of (Hesse), A., i, 256; (Zopf), A., 
i, 364. 

Plagioclases, composition of (Rammels- 
berg), A., ii, 180. 

Plant-ash, occurrence of titanium iu 
(Wait), A., ii, 67. 

Plants, detection of citric, malic, and 
tartaric acids in (Berg and Gerber), 
A., u, 527* 

leguminous, occurrence of citric acid 
in (Yaudin), A., ii, 425. 
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Plants, marine, gold in ( Liversidle), 
T.,298; P., 1897, 22. 

See tint her Agricultural Chemistry. 

Plaster of Paris method in blowpipe 
analysis (Andrews), A., i, 189. 

Platinum, native (Martin), A., ii, 501. 
nuggets, crystalline structure of 
(Liveiisidge), T., 1129 ; P., 1897, 
22 . 

spectrum of (Lockyer), A., ii, 2984 
melting point of (Holman, Law*- 
hence and Barr), A., ii, 6. 
electrodes, polarisation capacity of 
(Gordon), A., ii, 357. 
permeation by gases of hot (Randall), 
A., ii, 482. 

action of ethylene on (Sabatier and 
Sendekens), A., i, 305. 

Platinum alloys with silver, freezing 
points of (Heycock and 
Neville), A., ii, 245. 
solubility of, in nitric acid 
(Spiller), P., 1897, 118. 
with zinc, freezing points of (Hky- 
cock and Neville), T., 421. 

Platinum bases:— 

Platosemiammine compounds, consti¬ 
tution of (Cossa), A., ii, 457. 
Platosemidiammine chloride cai bonatu 
(Schou), A., ii, 44. 

Platinum carbonyl, constitution of (da 
Silva), A., ii, 406. 
potassium cblorobromide (Miolati), 
A., ii, 323. 

phosphides (Granger), A., ii, 215. 
thiocarbonate ammonia compounds 
(Hofmann), A., ii, 321. 

Platinum mercaptide and the action of 
heat on, and also the action of 
metbylie and ethylic iodides on 
(Hofmann and Rare), A., i, 310. 
irtrachlorodipyridme (Werner and 
Fassbender), A., i, 633. 

Platinum, estimation and separation 
of— 

separation of gold and mercury from 
(Tahtgi), A., ii, 79. 
separation of palladium from (Cohn 
and Fleissner), A., ii, 79. 

Pleonaste. See Ceyloniie. 

Plumeria aeutifolia , bitter principle 
contained in (Merck.), A., i, 167. 

P(cuia ttlbifiora , the effect of starving, 
on the nitrogen of (Metachi), A., 
ii, 278. 

Poisoning by arsenical wall papers 
(Gosio ; Emmerling), A., ii, 381. 

Polarisation. See Electrochemistry. 
Polyargyrite, artificial (Sohmerlad), 
A., ii, 500. 

Polymerisation. (Harcotjrt), T., 
595. 


Polymethylacrylic acid, probable com¬ 
position of (Mj5en), A., i, 399. 
Pomegranate, rind composition and 
dyeing properties of (Perkin), T., 
1137; P., 1897, 170. 

Porcelain, permeability of, to furnace 
gases (Bone and Jerdan), T., 43; 
P., 1896, 61. 

Potash manures. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Potassium, occurrence of, in common 
minerals (Hartley and Ramage), 
T., 533 ; P., 1897, 11. 
spectrum of (Lockyrr), A., ii, 298. 
coloration of the alkali haloid salts 
by the vapour of (Giesel), A., 
ii, 170 ; (Kreutz), A., ii, 210. 
Potassium salts, isomorphous relations 
of (Krickmkyer), A., ii, 18. 

See also Agricutural Chemistry. 
Potassium antimoniotungstale (Hallo- 
peau), A., ii, 178. 

thioantimonites and potassium silver 
thioautimonite (Pouget), A., 
ii, 499, 501. 

thioarsenates ( Weinland and Rumpf), 
A., ii, 258. 

bismuthoiodide,u&e of, as a reagent for 
alkaloids (Jahns), A., i, 381. 
bromide, electrolytic conductivity of 
methylic alcoholic solutions of 
(Zelinsky and Krapiwin), A., 
ii, 5. 

chloride, iodide, and fluoride, solu¬ 
bility of, in solutions of caustic 

S otash (Ditte), A., ii, 210. 

chloride, sulphate and chromate, 
solubility of isomorphous mix- 
tures of (Fock), A., ii, 480. 
separation of iodide from, by aid 
of the telephone (Erdmann), A., 
ii, 385. 

carbonate, melting point curve for 
mixtures of lithium carbonate and 
(Le Chatelier), A., ii, 204. 
estimation of (Kuster), A., 
ii, 74, 

jwuarboiiate (Constam and Hansen), 
A., ii, 550. 

chlorate, velocity of reaction of ferrous 
chloride, hydrochloric acid and 
(Noyes and Wason), A., ii, 311. 
chloride, dielectric constants of 
aqueous solutions of (Smale), A., 
ii, 358. 

freezing point and concentration of 
the saturated aqueous solution of 
(de Coppet), A., ii, 305. 
freezing points of solutions of, in 
hydrated magnesium chloride 
(van’t Hoff and Dawson), A., 
ii, 861. 
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Potassium chloride, capillary behaviour 
of the crystal laces towards the 
mother liquors of (Baiient), A., 
ii, 10. 

sulphate and nitrate, cryohydric 
temperatures of mixtuies of 
(Bruni), A., ii, 478. 
and ammonium chloride, bromides 
and sulphates, solubility of iso- 
morphous mixtuies of (Fock), 
A., ii, 480. 

separation of bromide from, by 
aid of the telephone (Erd¬ 
mann), A., ii, 30. 

chromate, freezing point and concen¬ 
tration of the saturated aqueous 
solution of (de Coppet), A., ii, 805. 
sodium, ammonium, and lithium 
chromates (Zeuenter), A., ii, 322. 
sulphochromitc (Recoura), A., ii, 173. 
cobaltite (McConnell and Hanes), 
T., 587; P., 1897, 62. 
fluoride, solubility of (Mylius and 
Funk), A., ii, 448. 
solubility of, in aqueous hydro¬ 
fluoric acid (Ditte), A., ii, 210. 
calcium fluoride silicate (Duboin), 
A., ii, 96. 

difluoroxyiodate (Weinland and 
Lauenstein), A., ii, 312. 
Hydroxide, purification of commercial 
(Murmann), A., ii, 448. 
electrolytic conductivity and specific 
gravity of a normal solution of 
(Loomis), A., ii, 301. 
freezing points of dilute aqueous 
solutions of (Loomis), A., ii, 305. 
influence of, on the combination of 
hydrogen and oxygen (Be$tiir- 
lot). A., ii, 548. 

estimation of, in presence of car¬ 
bonates (Raster), A., ii, 74. 
iodate, crystallography of (Eakle), 
A., ii, 22. 

hypoiodite (Taylor), A., ii, 207. 
iodide, electrolytic conductivity of 
methylic alcoholic solutions of 
(Zelinsky and Krapiwin), A., 
ii, 5. 

electrolytic dissociation of, in acetone 
solution (Carrara), A., ii, 472. 
pyro- and meta-tliioarsenothiomolyb- 
dato and pyro- and meta-thioarsen- 
oxythiomolybdate (Weinland and 
Sommer), A., ii, 557. 
manganimolyhdate (Pochard), A., 
ii, 498. 

sulphomolybdate, and octomolybdate 
(Rosenheim), A., ii, 497. 
nitrate, freezing point and concentra- 
of Ihe saturated aqueous solution 
of (de Cotpet), A., ii, 805. 

VOL. LXXII, ii. 


Potassium nitrate, action of sodium 
acetate on (Rerp), A., i, 261. 
and thallium nitrates and alums, 
solubility of isomorphous mix¬ 
tures of (Fock), A., ii, 480. 
permanganate, liberation of oxygen 
during the reduction of (Hirtz 
and Meyeii), A., ii, 93. 
action of cupric bromide on 
(Baubigny and Rivals), A., 
ii, 407. 

action on sulphurous acid of 
(Dymond and Hughes), T., 314; 
P., 1897, 42. 

phosphate, freezing points of dilute 
aqueous solutions of (Loomis), A., 
ii, 805. 

hydrogen phosphate, nitrate and di¬ 
chromate, refractive poweis of solid 
and dissolved (Gladstone and 
Hibbert), T., 824. 

thioselenophospliite (Muthmann and 
Clever), A., ii, 30. 
Jmelenopliosphite (Muthmann and 
Clever), A., ii, 30. 
Mrametaphosphimate (Stokes), A., 
ii, 95. 

frimetaphosphimate (Stokes), A., 
ii, 28. 

platinochloride, solubility in alcohol 
(PSligot), A., ii, 386. 
plalinochlorobromide (Miolati), A., 
ii, 323. 

selenate, crystallography and physical 
properties of (Tutton), T., 846 ; P., 
1897, 115. 

barium silicates and beryllium silicates 
(Duboin), A., ii, 96. 
magnesium silicate, and fluoride sili¬ 
cates (Duboin), A., ii, 96. 
silicotungstates (W yruboff), A., 
ii, 175. 

sulphate, cryohydric temperature of 
(Bruni), A., ii, 477. 
freezing points of solutions of, in 
hydrated magnesium chloride of 
(van’t Hoff and Dawson), A., 
ii, 361. 

or chloride and magnesium chloride 
or sulphate, simultaneous solu¬ 
bility in water of (LOwenherz), 
A., ii, 396. 

separation of rubidium sulphate 
from, by aid of the telephone 
(Erdmann), A., ii, 885. 
philippous sulphate, formate, oxalate 
and nitrate (Delafontaine), A., 
ii, 373. 

vanadium alum (Pxccini), A., ii, 215. 
zinc sulphate, cryohydric temperature 
of (Bruni), A., ii, 477. 
ferric sulphites (Hofmann), A., ii, 319 

59 
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Potassium dzzireonodaeatung&tate (Hal- 
lopeatf), A., ii, 498. 

Potassium organic compounds— 

Potassium cobalticyanide, action of 
strong nitric acid on (Jackson and 
Comet), A., i, 390. 
cobaltocobalticyanide, and action of 
potash on (Jackson and Comet), 
A., i, 391. 

thiocyanate, action of sulphuric acid 
on (Chattaway and Stevens), T., 
610; P., 1897, 87. 

xanthate, velocity of formation of 
(Mono), A., ii, 16. 

Potassium, detection, estimation, and 
separation of— 

detection of (Kreider and Breoken- 
ridge), A., ii, 74. 

estimation of (Atterberg ; Bauer ; 
Haefcke ; Losche ; Ruer ; Tiet- 
jens and Apbl), A., ii, 160; 
(Prboht), A., ii, 161; (Prager), 
A., ii, 231; (DuprA), A., ii, 232; 
(Mater), A., ii, 234,284; (War¬ 
ren), A., ii, 386. 

estimation of, in fire-clays (Rein¬ 
hardt), A., ii, 599. 
separation of sodium from (Kreider 
and Breckenridge), A., ii, 74. 
separation of sulphates, phosphates, 
iron, alkaline earths, &c., from 
(Mater), A., ii, 284. 

Potassium-natrolite, from Montana 
(Weed and Pirsson), A., ii, 217. 

Potatoes, transpiration of (Foljanec), 
A., ii, 185. 

See also Agricultural Chemistiy. 

Potential difference. See Electro¬ 
chemistry. 

Prehnitene {c-durene ; 1:2:3:4 -tctra- 
methylbcnzene) (Meter and Molz), 
A., 1, 477. 

Prehnitio add. See Mesitylacetic acid. 

Presidential address (Vernon Har- 
court), T., 592; P., 1897, 80. 

Pressure, decomposition of silver salts 
by (Myers and Braun), A., 
ii, 547. 

influence of, on the melting point 
(Demerliac), A., ii, 201. 
influence of, on the melting point of 
benzene (Demerliac), A., ii, 363. 
influence of, on the decomposition of 
hydriodic acid (Bodenstein), A., 
ii, 252. 

influence of, on the solubility of quartz 
in water (Spezia), A., ii, 406. 
influence of, on the rate of inversion of 
cane-sugar (Stern), A., ii, 92. 
influence of, on the velocity of reactions 
in homogeneous liquids (Bogojav¬ 
lensky and Tammann), A., ii, 398. 


Pressure differences produced by iso¬ 
thermal distillation (Reinganum), A., 
ii, 202. 

Priceite (pandermite), analysis of 
(Kraut), A., ii, 284. 

Propaldehyde, formation of (Cohen and 
CALVEnr), T., 1051. 

Propaldehydephloroglucide(CouNOLER), 
A., i, 613. 

q-Propaldoxime, behaviour of benzoyl 
derivative towards hydrogen chloride 
(Minunni and Vassalo), A., i, 43. 

Propandiol-1:3, 2-amino-. See Glycerol, 
amino-. r 

Propanedicarboxylic acids. Sec Ethyl- 
malonic acid and Methylsnccinic 
acid. 

Propanepentacarboxylic acid, etbylic 
salt of (Wislioenus and Schwan- 
hausser), A., i, 605. 

Propcnyl a-dfibromhydrin, action of 
phosphoricanhydrideon (Lespieau), 
A., i, 209. 

iribromhydrin, and the action of 
caustic potash on (Lespieau), A., 

i, 209. 

/3-epid£bromhydrin and the action of 
potassium cyanide on it (Lespieau), 
A, i, 209. 

Propinenetricarhoxylic acid. See 
& 0 -Allylenetiiearboxylic acid. 

Propionaxnide, action of sodamide on 
(Titherley), T., 467; P., 1897, 46. 

Propionic acid, dielectric constants of 
mixtures of water and (Drude), A., 

ii, 438. 

distillation of, from aqueons solutions 
(Leonard, Smith, Richmond), 
A., ii, 526. 

Propionic acid, barium salt, action of 
acetic anhydride on (Oddo and Man- 
uelli), A., i, 180. 

i.wbutylailylcarbinylic, ethyl allyl- 
carbinylic and w>propylallylcarb- 
inylic salts (Fournier), A., 
i, 453. 

coprosterylic salt (Bondzynski and 
Humnicki), A., i, 183. 
ethylic salt, action of ethylic acetate 
and sodium ethoxide on (Bokseken), 
A., i, 15. 

Propionic acid, a-amino-, ethylic salt, 
hydrochloride of, action of the 
chloride of monethylic oxalate on 
(Kerp and Unger), A., i, 270. 
a-bromo-, action of thiocarbamide on 
(Andreasch), A., i, 328. 
ethylic salt, action of bromine on 
(Epstein), A., i, 318. 
action of ethylic sodio-acetoacetate 
on (Spranxling), T., 1162 ; 
P., 1897, 173. 
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Propionic acid, dfbromo-, and its 
ethylic salt (Epstein), A., i, 318. 

Propionic bromide, o-bromo-, action of 
lead thiocyanate on (Dixon), T., 633. 

Propionic peroxide, formation of 
(Jorissen), A., i, 282. 

Propionitrile (ethylic cyanide), electro¬ 
lytic conversion of, into propylamine 
(Ahrens), A., i, 313. 
electrolytic conductivity of salts dis¬ 
solved in (Dtjtoit and Aston), A., 
ii, 647. 

Propionylacetic acid, ethylic salt 
(Boeseken), A., i, 16. 

PropionylbutyryL See Ethyl propyl 
diketone. 

Propionylethane. See Diethyl ketone. 

Propionylmesitylene action of acetic 
chloride on (Weil), A., i, 475. 

os-Propionyl&ophthalic acid (Zincke 
and Francke), A., i, 80. 

Propionylthiocarbamide, o-bromo-, and 
action of aniline and o-toluidiue, 
metliylaniline, and benzylanilme on 
(Dixon), T., 633, 634, 635; P., 
1897, 8. 

Propiophenylmethylbydrazide, action of 
lime on (Brunner), A., i, 100. 

aso-Propoxysuccinic acid, tfsopropylic 
salt (Purdie and Lander), P., 1896, 
221 . 

4-Propoxy-m-xylene-6-sulphonic acid, 
its salts, amide, and oxidation product 
of the latter (Shober and Kiefer), 
A., i, 480. 

aso-Propylallylcarbinylie chloride and 
sulphate (Fournier), A., i, 453. 

Propylamine, £-ehloro- and /3-iodo- 
(G abriel and von Hirsoh), A.,-i, 136. 

aso-Propylamine (Pilott and Buff), 
A., i, 454. 

liydrobromide, action of potash on 
(Gabriel and von Hirsch), A., 
i, 135. 

Propylbetaine (tripropylghjcocint), auro- 
chloride and platinochloride of (Stoer- 
mer and Prall), A., i, 458. 

/ sa-propylwobutylacraldehyde. See 

Decenoic aldehydes. 

3'-iso-Propylisocarbostyril and its 
4'-cyano-derivative (Lehmkuul), A., 
i, 373. 

Propylene, from action of heat on hexane 
(Haber and Samoylowicz), A., 
i, 308. 

Propylenedicarboxylic acid. See Glut- 
aconic acid. 

Propylenetetraearboxylic acid. See 
Dicarboxyglutaconic acid. 

Propylenic oa-glycol, j3-amino-, from 
reduction of dihydroxyacetoxime 
(Piloty and Ruff), A., i, 454. 


Propylenic oxide, rotatoiy power and 
dispersion of (Guye and Melikian), 
A., ii, 198. 

iso-Propylglutaric acid (hexaneclicarb- 
oxyhc acid) and its anhydride, from 
micamphor (Maula and Tiemann), 
A., i, 86 ; (Angeli and Bimini), A., 
i, 300. 

Propylglyoxalidine, refractive power 
and dispersion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

Propylhydroxylamine, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Kjellin), A., i, 614. 

j8-iso-Propylhydxoxylamlma, and its 
hydrochloride, and the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on it (Kjellin), 'A., i, 614. 

aso-Propylie alcohol, hydrates of 
(Thorpe), T., 920 ; P., 1897, 150. 

250-Propylideneacetoacetic acid, ethylic 
salt, and action of alkalis, of dilute 
acids, and of phenylhydrazine on 
(Pauly), A., i, 266, 267. 

fw-Fropylideneacetone. See Mesityl 
oxide. 

/so-Propylidenebisphenylmethylpyr- 
azolone (Pauly), A., i, 267. 

Propylidenemethylwooxazolone (Suhiff 
and Betti), A., i, 493. 

Propylmalonic acid (butanedicarboxylie 
acid), 7 -bromo- (Marburg), A., i, 141. 

Propyl-m-nitro?s 0 benzaldoxme, and iso- 
Propyl-m-nitroisobenzaldoxime (Kjel¬ 
lin), A., i, 614. 

iw-Propyl-^nitrophenylurethane 
(Swartz), A., i, 412. 

Propyl pentadeeyl ‘ketone, its oxida¬ 
tion and its oxime (Bertrand), A., 
i, 396. 

p-£so-Propylphenyltetr azole, its salts 
and methyl derivative (Colman), A., 

i, 641. 

3-Propylpiperidine and its salts; resolu¬ 
tion of, into its active constituents 
(Granger), A., i, 438. 

Propylpropylideneamine, reft active 
power and dispersion of (Bruhl), A., 

ii, 297. 

S'-wo-Propyl/sotpoinoline and salts and 
I'-chloro-derivative (Leiimkuhl), A., 
i, 373. 

Propylsuccinic acid (p&ntanedicarboxylie 
acid), non-identity of, with acid, 
G< 7 H 12 04 , from oxidation of menthol 
(Arth), A., i, 214. 

iso-Propylsuccinic acid, from wo-tlmja- 
ketonic acid (Wallach), A., i, 246. 
and its anhydride and phenylimide 
(Blaise), A., i, 323. 

Propyltheobromine, preparation of 
(van der Slooten), A., i,*382. 

Proteacin, possible occurrence of, in 
Leiieodendronemcinnum (Merck), A., 
i, 167. 
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Proteid-like substances, synthesis of 
(Pickering), A., i, 388. 

Proteids, action of iodine on (Lepinois), 
A., i, 584. 

compounds of, with thymic and nucleic 
acids (Milroy), A., i, 232. 
minimum amounts of, required to 
support life (E. Vorr), A., ii, 59. 
of cow’s milk (Storch), A., ii, 420. 
formation of, in plants by theredxiction 
of nitrates (Godlewski), A., 
ii, 583. 

production of, in plants (Kosutany), 
A., ii, 115. 

transportation of, from leaves (Suzuki), 
A., ii, 580. 

of cereal grains (Teller), A., i, 304. 
amount of, in potatoes (Coupon and 
Bussard), A., ii, 515. 
calculation of, in seeds from the found 
percentage of nitrogen (ItiTT- 
hausen), A., ii, 68. 
separation and estimation of, in milk 
(Schlossmann), A., ii, 62. 

See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Proteids. See also:— 

Albumin, egg-. 

Albumin, serum-. 

Albumose. 

Casein. 

Deuteroalbumose. 

Elastin. 

Fibrin. 

Gliadin. 

Gluten. 

Peptone. 

Phaselin. 

Phaseolin. 

Protoalbumose. 

Tannopeptone. 

Proteose, occurrence of, in the extract of 
Phaseolus vulgaris beans (Osborne), 
A., i, 207. 

of wheat (Osborne), A., i, 388. 

Proteus vulgar is action of, on wheat 
gluten (Emmerling), A., ii, 113. 

Protocatechuie acid, from the action of 
sodium hydroxide on apigenin 
(Pehkin), T., 811; P., 1897, 138. 
5-bromo-, its diaeetate, and methylic 
salt (Zincke and Francke), A., 
i, 58. 

Protoplasm, living, action of carbonic 
anhydride on (Lopriore), A., ii, 338. 

Proustite, artificial (Sommerlad), A., 
ii, 500. 

Primus cerastes, the amount of lecithin in, 
at different times (Hanai), A., ii, 275. 

Prussian blue, analysis of (Parry and 
Coama), A., ii, 163. 

Psendopyrophyllite from Beresovsk, 
Urals (Loewinson-Lessing), A., ii, 53. 


Psoromic acid, occurrence of, in lichens 
(Zopf), A., i, 364, 436. 
identity of, with parellic acid (Hesse), 
A., i, 256. 

and its salts, the properties of (Zopf), 
A., i, 363. 

Ptyalin, fermenting action of, on 
different starches (Stone), A., 
ii, 462. 

Puglia olive, oil of, constituents (Can- 
zoneri), A., i, 624. 

Pulegol (Wallach), A., i, 159. 
constitution and difference of, from 
iso-pulegol (Tiemann and Schmidt), 
A., i, 198. 

iso-Pulegol, constitution of (Barbier 
and Leser), A., i, 537. 

Pulegone, from methyleyefohexenone and 
acetone; semicarbazone and benzyl- 
idene derivative (Wallach), A., 
i, 159. 

constitution, and difference of it and 
its oxime and. semicarbazone from 
fsc-pulegone (Tiemann and 
Schmidt), A., i, 198. 

wo-Pulegone, production of, from Reunion 
geranium (pelargonium) oil (Tie¬ 
mann and ScnMiDT), A., i, 199. 
behaviour towards formic acid (Tie¬ 
mann and Schmidt), A., i, 198. 

Pulses. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Pump, mercury, for separation of blood 
gases (Neesen), A., ii, 149. 

Puniea Gmnatvm, composition of the 
fruit rind of (Perkin), T., 1137 ; P., 
1897, 170. 

Purgic acid, from hydrolysis of con- 
volvulin; and its acetyl and benzoyl 
derivatives (Hoehnel), A., i, 228. 

Purine, 2-amino-6:8-dioxy- (Fischer), 
A., i, 269. 

Pus, nuclein fiom (LeidiiS), A., ii, 62. 

Pyin, nature of the, in purulent mine 
(LeidiE), A., ii, 62. 

Pyknometer, new form of (Boot), A., 
ii, 544. 

Pyrargyrite, artificial (Sommerlad), 
A., u, 500. 

Pyrazine, formation of, from glucose 
and ammonia (Branded and 
Stoehr), A., i, 230. 
refi*active power and dispersion ot 
(BRtTHL), A., ii, 297. 

Pyrazine-2:5-dicarboxylic acid (Stoehr 
and Detert), A., i, 442. 

Pyrazine-3:5-dicarhoxylic acid, and its 
salts (Stoehr and Detert), A., i, 442. 

Pyrazine-2:3:5-tricarboxylic acid and 
its salt3 (Stoehr and Detert), A., 
i, 442. 

Pyrazole series, reply to Claisen (Bal- 
biano), A., i, 580. 
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Pyrethrin, preparation and properties of 
(Schnbegans), A., i, 485. 

Pyridazine, refractive power and dis¬ 
persion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 

Pyridine, presence of, in fusel oil, and in 
commercial “ pure amylic alcohol ” 
(Bamberger and Einhorn), A., 

i, 259. 

space formula for (Colli®), T., 1018. 
absorption spectrum of (Patter), A., 

ii, 393. 

electrolysis of a solution of, in sul¬ 
phuric acid (Ahrens), A., i, 368. 
action of, on j8-dichlorhydrin and on 
epichlorhydrin (Hartmann), A ., 
i, 316. 

action of ethylic oxalacetate on (Wis- 
licentts and Beckh), A., i, 398. 
action of tannin on (Coninck), A., 
i, 570. 

and its salts, compounds of, with 
metallic salts (Pinovssohn), A., 
i, 541 ; (Varet), A,, i, 542 ; (Rei- 
zenstein), A., i, 580. 
compounds, synthesis of (Guaresciii), 
A., i, 168. 

derivatives, production of, from ethylic 
0-aminocrotonate (Collie), T., 
299; P., 1897, 43. 

prophydioxide, and iso-propoxide and 
their salts (Prescott and Baer), 
A., i, 95. 

detection of (Coninck), A., i, 570. 

Pyridine, 2:3:5: 6-fctfrachloro- and 
penftechloro-, rfichloramino- and tri* 
chloramino- (Sell and Dootron), T., 
1081, 1082, 1083 ; P., 1897, 167. 

Pyridine-2-carboxylic acid. See Picolinic 
acid. • 

Pyridine-2:3-dicarboxylic acid. See 
Quinolinic acid. 

Pyridine-2:6-dicarboxylic acid (di- 
picolinfo acid) (Paal and Demeler), 
A., i, 487. 

Pyridinelactic acid, attempts to prepare 
(Kttndsen), A., i, 499. 

Pyridineplatinic acid, pcnfarhloro-, 
pyridine, potassium, and sodium salts 
of (Werner and Fassbender), A., 
i, 632. 

Pyridineplatinous acid, tfrichloro-, 
potassium, rubidium, aud cresium salts 
of (Werner and Fassbender) A., 
i, 632. 

Pyridine-2:3: 4rtricarboxylic acid, its 
etherification, its triammonium salt, 
dimethylic and dielbylic salts, 
amidimide, and mono- and diamic 
adds (Rint), A., i, 486. 

j3-Pyridyl phenyl ketoxime, mti- and 
^-modifications, of (Jeiteles), A., 
i, 97. 


3-Pyridyl-l-phenyl-5-methylpyrazole 
and salts (Micro), A., i, 96. 

Pyrites (iron pyrites), composition of 
(Hartley and Ramage), T., 542 
P., 1897, 13. 

artificial (Doelter), A., ii, 55. 
the decomposition of (Caldecott), P., 
1897, 100. 

estimation of sulphur in (Lunge), A., 
ii, 123; (Noaillon), A., ii, 595. 

Pyro-^aoonine and Pyro-^-aconitine 
(Dunstan and Carr), T., 358 ; P., 
1895, 154. 

Pyroamaric acid. See j8y-Diphenyl- 
butyric acid. 

PyTocatechol. See Catechol. 

Pyrochroa cocdnea , pigment in the elyti«e 
of (Gbiffiths), A., i, 579. 

Pyrogallol dimethylic ether, benzoyl 
derivative of (Bartolotti), A., 
i, 193. 

condensation of, with tiglic aldehyde 
(Doebner), A., i, 166. 

Pyrogallol, tfrochloro-, trimotliylic ether 
(Bartolotti), A., i, 559. 

Pyrogallol-antipyrine (Patein and 
Dufau), A., i, 543. 

Pyroguaiacin (Hbbzig and Scuiff), A. 
i, 254. 

Pyromuoic acid, action of heat on 
(Freundlbr), A., i, 506. 
action of bromine and chlorine on (Hill 
and Alien), A., i, 556. 

Pyronetricarboxylic acid, ethylic salt 
(Ruhemann and Hemmy), T., 336, 
P., 1897, 64. 

Pyropapaveric acid, methylic salts of 
(GoLDSOHMiEDTandKiKPAL), A.,i, 132. 

Pyrophyllite from Beresovsk, Urals 
(Loewinson-Lessing), A., ii, 53. 

Pyroxenes, monoclinic, of How Yoik 
(Ries), A., ii, 563. 
constitution of (Clabke), A., ii, 52. 
See also Augite, Diopside, Ac. 

Pyroxolonecarboxylic acid, ethylic salt, 
and salts (Ruhemann), A., i, 445. 

Pyrrhotite, nickeliforons, from Cauada 
(Hoffmann), A., ii, 104, 504. 
pseudomorphous, from Franco 
(Lacroix), A., ii, 502. 

Pyrroline, pcwtochloro- (Anschutz and 
Schrobter), A. * i, 368. 

Pyruvic acid, action of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide on (LovjSn), A., i, 15. 
condensation of, with o-phenylene- 
diaminc and with 8-nitro-p-anisidine 
(Hinbbbro), A., i, 120. 

Pyruvodianthranilic acid (Kowalski 
and Niementowski), A., i, 416. 

Pyruvodi-m-homoanthranilic acid and 
its phenylhydrazono (Kowalski and 
Niementowski), A., i, 416. 
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q. 

Quartz, blue, from Bavaria (Wein- 
schenk), A., ii, 413. 
influence of pressure on the solu¬ 
bility of, in water (Sbezia), A., 
ii, 406. 

Quebrachitannoform (Merck), A., i, 156. 

Quercetin, from Gambier catechu and 
Acacia catechu (Perkin), T., 1135. 
occurrence of, in JRumex obtusifolius 
(Perkin), T., 1199 ; P., 1897, 198. 
production of, by hydrolysis of osyri- 
trin (Perkin), T., 1133. 
and its derivatives (Herzig), A., i, 94. 

iso-Quercetin, from hydrolysis of rutin 
(Wischo), A., i, 433. 

Quercitannoform (Merck), A., i, 156. 

Quercitrin, isomerism of, with rutin 
(Wischo), A., i, 433. 

Qucrcus u&IyilopSy composition of the 
fruit of (Perkin), T., 1137; P., 
1897,170. 

Qmrcus inferior ia, composition of gall- 
nuts of (Perkin), T., 1137; P., 
1897, 170. 

Quinaldineoxalie acid. See Quinolyl- 
pyravic add. 

Quinanthrene,thio-,and salts (Edinger), 
A., i, 103. 

Quinazolines, syntheses of (Paal), A., 
i, 115. 

Quinhydrone, preparation of (Lieb- 
mann). A., i, 239. 

Quinic acid, preparation of (de Yrij), 
A., l, 383. 

action of, on tiiet onnation of diastase 
(Pfeffer), A., ii, 513. 

Quinidine, detection of (de Koningh), 
A., ii, 293; (Jaworowski), A., ii, 
610. 

Quinine, action of the electric current on 
(Pommerehne), A., i, 641. 
detection of (Jaworowski), A.,ii, 610. 
estimation of (Kramers ; Kubli), A., 
ii, 83; (Hesse ; Howard), A., i, 391. 

Quininotannic acid, tests for (B bitter), 
A., i, 383. 

Quinol (fiydroquiuinc), electrolysis of 
(Liebmann), A., i, 239. 
phosphate of (Segrktant), A., 
i, 239. 

detection of (de Koningh), A., ii, 293. 

Quinoline,Selectrolysis of (Ahrens), A., 
i, 369, 

action of sulphur chloride, dichloride 
and bromide on (Edinger), A., 
i, 103, 204. 

compounds of, with metallic salts 
( V ABET), A., ii, 542. 

Quinoline, 3'-bromo- (Edinger), A., 
i, 103. 


Quinoline, 1:3-dibromo- (Claus and 
Guntiier), A., i, 297. 
tfribromo- (m. p. 166°) (Edinger), A., 
i, 103. 

3:4:3 '-tfr£bromo- (Claus), A., i, 439. 
1:3:3': ?-fc£rabromo- (Claus and 
GtjNTHER), A., i, 297. 

2'-chloro-, condensation of, with 1-hy- 
droxyquinoline and with 3-hydroxy- 
quinoline (Cohn), A., i, 170. 
3'-chloro-, and salts (Edinger ), A., 
i, 103. 

inchloro- (m. p. 185—186°) (Edinger), 
A., i, 103. 

wo-Quinoline, refractive power and dis¬ 
persion of (Bruiil), A., ii, 297. 
l'-chloro-; and its platinochloride 
(Pomeranz), A., i, 372. 

Quinoline-4'-carboxylic acid. See Cin- 
chonic acid. 

Quinoline-dyes, oxidation of leuco-com- 
pounds of (Green), P., 1896, 226. 

Quinolineoxyquinoline and salts (Cohn), 
A., i, 170. 

Quinoline- 1-sulphonic acid, bromo- 
(Claus and Gunther), A., i, 297. 

Quinoline-4-sulphonic acid, bromiuation 
of (Claus), A., i, 439. 

Quinolinic acid {pyridine- 2 :3 -dicarh- 
oxylic acid), reduction of (Besthorn), 
A., i, 105. 

1-Quinolyloxyacetie acid, its salts, with 
metals and acids, and dzbromo-deriva- 
tive (Nagel), A., i, 272. 

3'-Quinolyl-l-phenyl-5-methylpyrazole 
and its oxime (Weidel), A., i, 104. 

Quinolylpyruvic acid (Wislicenuh), A., 
i, 488. 

Quinone [benzoquvwne), preparation ot 
( Francis), T., 423; 1897, 63; 

(Liebmann), A., i, 239. 

Quinone-o-aminobenzoio and -bis-o- 
aminobenzoic acids, and the ffr'ehloio- 
derivativo of the latter (Astrm), A., 
i, 525. 

Quinone * o - aminocinnamic and -blx-o- 
aminocinnamic acids, and therZ/chloro- 
derivative of the latter (Aktre and 
Stevignon), A., i, 525. 

1 Quinonedimalonic acid, rtfcliloro-, di- 
ethylic salt, colour of the ions of the 
. (Magnanini), A., ii, 14, 

Quinoneimide, dmmino- [0: (NII 9 ) S : NH 
= 1:2:6:4] (Nietzki and Hagen- 
bacil), A., i, 278. 

Quinone-o-iminocinnaniic-&w-e-amino- 
cinnamic acid, tfichloro- (Astre and 
StjSvignon), A., i, 525. 

Quinonemonoureixie, its oxime and di- 
1 nitro-derivative (Grimaldi), A., 
( i, 575* 

i Quinones, list of. See Ketones. 
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o- and i?-Quinonoid structure in colour¬ 
ing matters (Green), P., 1896, 226. 

Quinotannic acid, compound of with 
quinic acid (de Vrij), A., i, 383. 

Quinoxaline, refiactive power and dis¬ 
persion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 
methiodide and ethiodide ot (Hins- 
berg), A., i, 120. 

Quinoxaline, 3-nitro- (Hinsberg), A., 
i, 121. 

di oxy-, constitution of (Meyer), A., 
i, 376. 

Quinoxalines from the action of diamin- 
osotriazole on benzil and on phen- 
anthraquinone (Thiele and Schleuss- 
ner). A., i, 377. 


B. 

Babies, piotective inoculation foi (Pas¬ 
teur Lect.), T., 742; P. f 1897, 80. 
Baoemic acid. Under Taitaiic acid. 
Bacemism and Pseudoracemism (Kip¬ 
ping and Pope), T., 989; P., 1897, 
135. 

Radix Imperatorico OUnUhium , consti¬ 
tuents of (Merck), A., i, 168. 
Baffinose (mclitose), molecular volume 
of (Pionchon), A., i, 547. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Romijn), A., ii, 466. 

Bainfall. See Agricultural Cliemistiy. 
Bamalic acid (Hesse), A., i, 257. 
JUmalina pollinaria, the acids from 
(Hesse), A., i, 257. 

Bansatite from Sweden (Igelstrom), A., 
ii, 268. 

Bape seeds and Bape cake. See. Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry. 

Baphanol, occurrence of, in Rapkanus 
niger (Moreigne), A., i, 91. 
Refraction See Photochemistry. 
Bennet, action of, on proteids (Benja¬ 
min), A., ii, 63. 

Besacetophenone, synthesis of (Nenoki), 
A., l, 521. 

diacetyl derivative of (Brull and 
Friedl\nder), A,, i, 221. 

Beam. See Kosin. 

Besin, C^H^Og, from condensation of 
t fogallol dimethyl ether with tiglic 
aldehyde (Doebker), A., i, 66. 

Besins. Sec:— 

Antiar-resin. 

Asaresinotannol. 

Copal. 

Dammar resin. 

Dracoresen. 

Draeoresinotannol. 

Guaiacum resin. 

Gutta percha resin. 


Besins. See:— 

Myioxoresin. 

Rosin. 

Xanthorrhea resin. 

Besin-acids, behaviour of, in G1 adding’s 
and Twitchell’s processes (Ulzer 
and Defris), A., ii, 195. 
separation of, horn fatty acids (Ulzer 
and Defris), A., ii, 195. 

Besorcinol, freezing points of solutions 
of carbamide and (Wildermann), 
T., 750; P., 1897, 119. 
action of ferment of mushrooms on 
(Bourquelot), A., ii, 66. 
condensation of chloral with (Hewitt 
and Pope), T., 1084; P., 1897,167. 
phosphate of (SecrEtant), A., i, 240. 
diethylic ether, 5-chloiorftnitio- (Jack- 
son and Lamar), A., i, 29. 
dimethylic ether, and its dibromide 
(Hostmann), A., i, 475. 

Besorcinol, Jnnitro-. See Styphnic 
acid. 

Besorcinoldithiocarboxylic acid, action 
of methylic iodide on (Schall), A., 
i, 191. 

Besorufin, combination of, with bromine 
(Vaubel), A., i, 108. 

Bespiratory exchange, causes of, in the 
longs (Haldane and Lorrain 
Smith), A., ii, 59. 

influence of body tempeiature on 
(Vernon), A., ii, 418. 
influence of ethereal salts on (Vogel), 
A., ii, 419. 

relation of, to muscular work 
(Sohnyder), A., ii, 59. 

Bhabdite from the Bendego meteorite 
(Derby), A., ii, 417. 
fiom meteoric irons (Cohen), A., ii, 56* 

Bhamnazin, constitution, dyeing pro¬ 
perties, decomposition of by alkalis, 
and tetramethylic ether (Perkin and 
Martin), T„ 819—821; P., 1897,139. 

a-Bhamnohexonic acid, rotatory power 
of (van Ekenstbin, Jorissen and 
Reicher), A., ii, 130. 

Rhamnose. See wo-Dulcitol. 

Rhatany-tannoform (Merck), A., i, 156. 

Bhizocarpic acid, hydrolysis of 
(Hesse), A., i, 256. 
occurrence of, in lichens (Zopf), A., 
i, 364, 436. 

Bhizocarpionic acid, from the hydro¬ 
lysis of rhizocarpic acid (Hesse), A., 
i, 256. 

RhizocctrpoTi geographieum , compounds 
from (Hesse), A., i, 256; (Zopf), 
A., i, 364. 

Bhodamine dyes, derived from ethoxy- 
and methoxy-phthalic acids 
(Fritsob), A., i, 569, 
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Bhodani© acid, from phenylthio- 
hydautoin and carbon bisulphide 
(Dixon), T., 628; P., 1897, 7. 
Rhodium bases, constitution of (Jorgen¬ 
sen), A., ii, 453. 

Bhodium thiocarbonate, ammonia com¬ 
pounds (Hofmann), A., ii, 321. 
Ehodockrosite from Argentina (Boden- 
bender), A., ii, 270. 

Rhus Cotinus , the composition of catechu 
from (Perkin), T., 1136; P., 
1897,170. 

the colouring matter and glucosido 
of (Perkin), T., 1196, 1197; P., 
1897, 198. 

Rhus rhodanthcma (yellow cedar), occur¬ 
rence of fisetin in (Perkin), T., 1194; 
P., 1897,198. 

Rhus iinctoria, colouring matter of 
(Perkin), T., 1120; P., 1897, 

198. 

Bhyolite (comendite) from S. Pietro, 
Sardinia (Bertolio), A., ii, 55. 
alteration of, by volcanic fumaroles 
(Lacroix), A., ii, 508. 

Bibonic acid (tetrah ydroxymleric add), 
rotatory power of (van Eckenstein, 
Jorissen and Reicher), A., 
ii, 130. 

Bicinoleic acid, action of water or caustic 
soda on (Meter), A., i, 591. 
triglyceride of, and the action of 
nitrous acid on it (Meter), A., 

i, 591, 592. 

Riparia sauvage, production of proteids 
in (Kostjtany), A., ii, 116 . 

Robinia Pscudctcacia L., action of nodule- 
bacteria on (Nobbe and Hiltnbr), A., 
ii, 64. 

Boccellic acid, occurrence of, in Lecanora 
anisca and Lcpraria latcbrarnm 
(Zo pf). A., i, 436. 

Bocks from Hawaii (Lyons), A., 

ii, 217. 

artificial production of (Doelter), A., 
ii, 54, 329. 

metamorphism of, hy alkali carbonate 
solutions (Hilgard), A., ii, 58. 
analysis of (Dittrich), A., ii, 121. 
new names. See Comendite, Mangan- 
kiesel, Missourite. 

Bock-salt, gold in (Liversedge), T., 298: 
P., 1897, 22. 

blue, artificial production of (Giesel), 
A., ii, 170. 

spectroscopic analysis of (Hartley and 
Ramage), T., 550; P., 1897, 47. 
Bmblingite, from Hew Jersey (Penfielb 
and Foote), A., ii, 563. 

RSntgen rays. See Photochemistry. 
Boot formation, effect of nitrogen on 
(Muller), A., i, 116. 


Bosaniline (triamiwdiplmiyltohjl- 
carbinol) hydrochloride, electrica 
convection of, in solutions (Piuton 
and Linder), T., 571. 
Pararosaniline (triamvnotriplmiyl- 
carbinol ), benzyl derivatives of 
(Prud’hommb), A., i, 353. 

Bosanilines, constitution of (Roren- 
stiehl), A., i, 565, 566. 
oxidation of, by lead dioxide (Prud*- 
homme), A., i, 424. 

Boses, oil of, occurrence of acids iu 
(Charabot and Chibis), A., i, 198. 
detection of geranium oil in (Jedeii- 
mann), A., ii, 291. 

French oil of (DirroNTtind Gueiilain), 
A., i, 160. 

Bosemary oil, examination of (Sceiim- 
MEL and Co.), A., ii, 436. 

Bose-yeast, nutrition of (Pfeffer), A., 
ii, 224. 

Bosin, detection of vanillin in (Die- 
terich), A., ii, 610. 

44 Bosin oil,” detection of, in fatty oils 
(Cornette), A., ii, 291. 
detection of, in turpentine (Aignan), 
A., ii, 523. 

Bosindone (rosindulonc), combination of, 
with bromine (Vaubel), A., ii, 108. 
action of phosphorus chloride on 
(Fischer and Hepp), A., i, 636. 

&o-Bosindone and its salts (Fischer 
and Hepp), A., i, 171. 

Bosinduline ( pJicnylrosindulim ), combi¬ 
nation of, with bromine (Vaubel), 
A., i, 108. 

diazotisation of (Kkhrmann), A., 
i, 107. 

ww-Bofinduline, conversion of, into 
naphthophen osaffraiiine (K Eli it- 

mann and ScnArosciiNiKOFF), A., 
i, 491. 

conversion of, intorosinduline ( Firciieii 
and Hepp), A., i, 172. 

Botatory dispersion and Botatory power 
See Photochemistry. 

Boumanite from Moldavia (I strati), 
A., ii, 502. 

Bubidium, occurrence of, in common 
minerals (Hartley and Ramage), 
T., 533 ; P., 1897, 11. 
preparation of (Erdmann aud Kotji- 
ner), A., ii, 96. 

action of ammonia on (Titherley), 
T., 469; P., 1897, 46. 

Bubidamide, aud the action of heat, 
of water, and of acetoxime on it 
(Titherley), T., 469; P., 1897,46. 
c^-Rubidammonium, and the action of 
heat on it (Titherley), T., 469. 

Bubidium, rfibromiodide, constitution of 
(Herty and Black), A., ii, 210. 
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Rubidium, magnesium hydrogen carbon¬ 
ate (Erdmann and Kothner), A., 
ii, 98. 

^rcarbonate (Constam and Hansen), 
A., 11 , 580. 

chloride, electrolytic conductivity of 
(Boltwood), A., ii, 240. 
antimony chlorides('WELLS and Foote), 
A.*, n, 551* 

iodate, crystallography of (Eaklb), 
A., ii, 22. 

sulphomolybdate (Rosenheim), A., 
ii, 497. 

nitrate, crystallography of (Eakle), 
A., ii, 22. 

dioxide (Erdmann and Kothner), 
A., ii, 97. 

magnesium phosphate (Erdmann and 
Kothner,, A., ii, 98. 
plumbochloride (Erdmann and 
Kothner), A., ii, 98. 
selcnate, crystallography and physical 
properties of (Tutton), T., 846 ; P., 
1897, 115. 

silicotungstato (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 175. 

sulphate, separation of potassium 
sulphate from, by aid of the 
telephone (Erdmann), A., 
ii, 385. 

iron alum (Erdmann and Kothner), 
A., ii, 98. 

Ruby from Burma (Bauer), A., 
ii, 179. 

modes of occurrence of (Bauer), A., 
ii, 180. 

Rue oil, examination of (Sciiimmel and 
Co.), A., ii, 436. 

Rufigallol, formation of (Sihifp), A., 
i, 349. 

Rumanite. See Roumanite. 

Rumex oblusifoliits , occurrence of querce¬ 
tin in (Perkin), T., 1199 ; P., 1897, 
198. 

Russula, extraction of laccase and tyro¬ 
sinase From different species of (Ber¬ 
trand), A., ii, 117, 338. 

Russula dclica, the oxidising ferment of, 
and its action on aniline (Bourque- 
lot), A., ii, 66, 223. 

Rutile, from Sweden (Weibull and 
Upmark), A., ii, 266. 
ctch-figures with potassium hydrogen 
fluoride and isomorphism of (Ret- 
oers), A., ii, 18. 

action of potassium fluoride on 
(Tbaube), A., ii, 47. 
artificial, containing various oxides 
(Traube), A., ii, 47. 

Rutin, isomerism of, with queroitrin 
(Wischo), A., i, 433. 

Rye. See Agricultural Chemistry. 


S. 

Saccharic acid, rotatory power of (van 
Ekenstein, Jorissen and Reicuer), 
A., ii, 130. 

u Saccharin ” ( bcnzoicsulphinidc), detec¬ 
tion of, in beer (’Wauters), A., 
ii, 356. 

“^-Saccharin,” chloiide of (Fritsch), 
A., i, 72. 

Saccharinic and iso-Saccharinic acids, 
rotatory power of (van Ekenstein, 
Jorissen and Reicher), A., 
ii, 130. 

Saccharomyces anomalus, and S. api- 
culaius, ethereal salts produced in malt 
by (Lindner), A., ii, 459. 

Saccharomyccs apiculaius, S. membrance - 
facicns, and S. productivity, non-fer- 
mcntability of galactose by (Bau), 
A., ii, 423. 

Saceharomyces ccrcviboc, action of high 
temperatures on (Nakamura), A., 
ii, 557. 

S. cllipsoidcus, S. Logos, S. Marxianus, 
and S. PastorianiLS, fermentation of 
galactose by (Bau), A., ii, 423. 

Saccharomyccs cllipsoidcus, nutrition of 
(Pfeffer), A., ii, 224. 

Saccharomyccs Japonicus and S. Kcts- 
kcana (Yabe), A., ii, 578. 

Saccharomyccs. See also Yeast. 

Saccharose. See Sucrose. 

Saffranine dyes, oxidation of leuco-com¬ 
pounds of (Green), P., 1896, 227. 

Saffranines,constitution of (Kehrmann), 
A., i, 107 ; (Njetzki), A., i, 108. 

Saffraninone, and its salts, monacetyl 
and salicylaldehyde derivatives 
(Fischer and Hepp), A., i, 257. 

Saffranol and its salts and acetyl deriva¬ 
tive (Fischer and Hepp), A., i, 258. 

ffjw-Saffranone, action of phosplioius 
chloride on (Fischer and Hepp), A., 
i, 636. 

Saffrole, from oil of cinnamon (Duyk), 
A., i, 358. 

zso-S&ifrole, preparation of, from safiolo 
(Gassmann), A., i, 337. 

St. Ignatius 3 beans, amount of strychnine 
in (Sander), A., i, 384. 

Salazinic acid, properties of (Zopf), A. 
i, 363. 

“ Salhydranilide,” action of condensing 
agents on (Blau), A., i, 413. 

“ Salhypnone.” See Salicylic acid, 
henzoylmethylic salt of. 

para -Salicyl (Rivals), A., i, 413. 

Salicylaldehyde, action of phenylhydr- 
azine on (Fischer), A., i, 469. 
condensation of, with phenylhydrazine 
(Causse), A., i, 579. 
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Salicylaldehyde, red colouring matter, 
Oi 4 Hi 0 O s , obtained from (Nencki 
and Stoeber), A., i, 521. 
substance derived by elimination of 
water from the caustic potash com¬ 
pound ot (Rivals), A., i, 413. 

Salicylaldehyde-ethylenethionamic acid 
(Michaelis and Graentz), A., 
i, 395. 

Salicylaldehydesemioxamazone (Keep 
and Unger), A., i, 270. 

Salicylaldehydesulphonic acid and its 
salts andphenylhydrazone (Blau), A., 
i, 413. 

Salicylaldehydetrimethylenethionamic 
acid (Michaelis and Graentz), A., . 
i, 395. 

a-Salicylaldoxime, behaviour of benzoyl 
derivative towards hydrogen chloride 
(Mintjnni and Vassalo), A., i, 43. 

Salicylic acid, preparation of (Walker), 
A., i, 569. 

electrolytic dissociation of (Euler), 
A., ii, 88. 

molecular weight of, in solid solution 
(BodlanderI, A., ii, 133. 
estimation of (Fkeyer), A., ii, 608. 

Salicylic acid, sodium salt of, formation 
of (Collie), T., 1022. 
benzoylmethylic salt of, and its oxime 
and hydrazone (Voswinkel), A., 
i, 245. 

Salicylic acid, nitro-, fiom o-diazobenzoic 
acid nitrate (Weida), A , i, 563. 

Salicylic anhydride, 3 : 5-dichloro- 
(Anschutz), A., i, 219. 

Salicylic chloride, 3:5-dzbromo-, 

3 :5-bromonitro- and 5:3-bromonitro-, 
3-chloro-, 3:5-dfchloro-, 5:3-chloro- 
nitro-, 3:5-tfriodo-, 3-nitro-, and 
3 :5-rfmitro- (Anschutz), A., i, 219. 

Salicylidenemethylfsooxazolone (Rchiff 
and Betti), A., i, 493. 

Salicylochlorophosphine (Anschutz), A ., 
i, 219. 

Saligenol, bromo-derivativeof (Auwers), 
A m i, 336. 

Salol, crystallisation of suporcooled 
(Ostwald), A., ii, 308. 

Salts, ciystdlline, refractive powers of 
(Tutton), T., 235 ; P., 1897, 10. 
solutions of metallic, absorption of 
Rontgen rays by (Gladstone and 
Hibbeet), A., ii, 131. 

Sandal wood oil, action of stannous 
chloride on (Hirschsohn), A., ii, 236. 

Sandstones from Liverpool (Holland 
and Dickson), A., ii, 415. 

Santonin, optically active, hemihedr&l 
crystals of (Brugnatelli), A., ii, 4. 
physiological action of, on dogs 
(Monaco), A, i, 628, 


SUBJECTS. 


Santonin, detection of, in urine (Daclin), 
A., ii, 532. 

Santonous acids, benzylic derivatives of 
(Castoro), A., i, 629. 

Saponin, existence of, in Aroidcee 
(Chauliaguet, Hubert and Heim), 
A., i, 578. 

Sapphire, modes of occurrence ot 
(Bauer), A., ii, 180. 
transparency of, for Rontgen rays 
(Doelter), A., ii, 470. 

Sausage meat, estimation of starch in 
(Mayrhofer), A., ii, 525. 

Scapolite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 51. 

artificial (Doelter), A., ii, 54, 329. 
fusion products of (Doelter), A., 
ii, 329. 

Scheelite from Nova Scotia (Hoffmann), 
A., ii, 503. 

Sehiff’s reagent, precautions in the use 
of (von Bitt6), A, ii, 468. 

JSchizophyllum lobatum, occurrence of, 
and production of carbon bisulphide by 
(Went), A, ii, 578. 

Schreibersite from the Bendego meteorite 
(Derby), A., ii, 417. 
from meteoric irons (Cohen), A., 
ii, 56. 

Scopolamine, the purity of commercial 
(Schmidt), A., i, 385. 
nature of (Hesse), A., i, 132. 

Scopolia roots, the alkaloids of (Schmidt), 
A, i, 385. 

Scopoligenine, preparation and properties 
of (Schmidt), A, i, 386. 

Scopoline, action of various reagents on 
(Schmidt), A., i, 386. 

Sedanalic acid, from oil of celery, silver 
salt (Ciamician and Silbbr), A., 
i, 291. 

constitution, oxidation, and reduction 
of (Ciamician and Silbbr), A. 

i, 483, 484. 

Sedanolide (Ciamician and Silbbr), 
A, i, 291, 483. 

Sedanonic acid, from oil of celery, silver 
salt, phenylhydrazone, oxime 
(Ciamician and Silbbr), A., i, 291. 
constitution of, and its anhydride 
(Ciamician and Silber), A., i, 292, 
483. 

oxidation of (Ciamician and Silber), 
A, i, 484. 

Sediments, glass for collecting (Spaeth), 
A, ii, 281. 

Seedlings, the crystalline nitrogen com¬ 
pounds of (Schulze), A., ii, 156. 

Seeds. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Selenium in N.S. Wales (Curran), A., 

ii, 102. 

in coal (Jorissen), A., ii, 265. 
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Selenium, speetium of (Bunge and 
P ixchen), A , 11 , 533 
vapoiu density of (S/arxasx), A, 
n, 405 

molehill'll ueight ol, at high tem 
pciatuies (Bii i/), A , n, 246 
moleoulai weight of, when dissolved 
m phosphoius (Bickmann and 
PrEiFFEi*), A , n, 363 
Selenium hydude See Hydiogen 
selemde , 

monoxide, non existence of (Plirce), 

A, li, 403 

Selemous acid, estimation of, by 
iodine (Norris and Tax), A , u, 70 I 
Selenic acid, theimochemical data 
relitmg to (Mi iznri ), A , u, 132 
estimation of, by iodine (Noiris 
and Fax), A , n, 70 
Selenic anhydride, heat of foimition 
ot (Mei/nei t), A , n, 169 
Selenium, estimation and sepaiation 
of— 

estimation of, m alkali sclcnat< s 
(Tun on), T , 848 

sepai ition of telliumm fiom (Gooch 
and PLincr), A , u, 71 
Semicarbazide, cyono and dicyano , and 
its amidoxime (THiriE and 
Schleussner), A , i, 379. 
thiohydiochlondo of, action of nitious 
acid on (Fi eund and Schandlr), 

A , i, 125 

o andjp Semidine bases, fiomicduction of 
azo compounds (Jacobsen, J \enickl 
and Mevtr), A , i, 143 
Seminin See Hannan 
Semioxamazide, and its liydiochlondo, 
sulphate, and caibamide, ictwn of 
heat on the lattei (Kerb and Unci r), 

A , l, 270 

Septentnonalme, pioputics of, md its 
fnbiomo dcmative (BosrNDAm), A , 
i, 303 

Serpentine of tne Austnan Alps 
(WriNscnrNiv), A , u, 270 
fiom Coisica (Oi ls), A , u, 53 
iiom neai rioicncc (Turi), A , u, 562 
liom Hissichusetts (Emuson), A, 
li, 56b 

pseudomoiphous, fiom bwtden 
(SjoREN), A , li, 32b 
constitution of (Clarke), A , n, 52 
alteration of (Hi lmh u kcr), A , 
n,564 

alteiation of, by -volcanic fumaioles 
(Lacroix), A , u, 508 
Serpentine, asbestiform (Mi trill), A , 
u, 412 

Serum albumin See Albumin 
Shaking and heating sealed tubes, appa 
latus for (Fischer), A , u, 401 


Shaking appaiatus ioi the laboiatoiy 
(Recklinghausen), A , n, 19 
Sheep See Agncultuial Chemisti} 
Shellac, electucal convection of, m emul 
sions (Picion and Linder), T , 571 
&hi~osatchai omytcsPombe , indifference of, 
to galactose (Bau), A , u, 423 
Sidentes, composition of (Rattley and 
Ramage), T , 533, P , 1897, 12 
Silicon, spark spectium fiom fused salts 
containing (ds Grxmoni), A, 
u, 238 

state of combination of, m non (Gai 
not and Goltal), A , u, 555 
compounds, lsomoiphism of titanium 
and (Rtigers), A , u, 18 
Silicon oxide {silica), wometnc cijstils 
of (Chpustschoff), A , n, 505 
estimation of, m monazite sand 
(Giasei ), A , n, 191 
Silicic acid, electucal convection ol, 
m solutions (Pictox and Lindi r), 
T, 571 

colloidal, piopeities of (\ an Bi mmj 
lln), A , li, 137 

repiescntcd m mineials (Clarkl), 
A , u, 51 

Silicates, mmeial, constitution ot 
(Clarke), A , u, 50 
examination of, electiolytically 
(Mayen^on), A , li, 599 
Silicon, estimation and separation of— 
estimation of, m pig lion (Liebrich), 
A , li, 73 

estimation of, in silicospicgel and 
fenosilicon (Mubi*ay and Maury), 
A , li, 599 

Silicospiegel, estimation of silicon m 
(Murray and Maurx), A , n, 599 
Silicotungstic acid (Wyruboi r), A, 
li, 173 

Silk, detection oi tussali m (Filsinger), 
A , n, 296 

Silkwoimdiseises (Paxilur Lilt ), T , 
733 , P , 1897, 80 

Silver, occiuience of, m common mine 
ials (Hai hey and Ramage), T 
533 , P , 1897, 11 

in nitmal silme deposits and mairne 
plants (Lix ersidge), T , 298 , P , 
1897, 22 

ingots, ci}stallme stiuctme ol (Livlr 
sidgl), T , 1130 , P , 1897, 22 . 
atomic weight of (Ledug), A , n, 549 
clectiochemical equivalent of (Har 
din), A , n, 483 

electiomotue foiee reqmied foi the 
separation ot (Nerrsi), A , u, 395 
molting point of (Holman, Law¬ 
rence and Bart), A , h, 6 
oxidation of, by metallic oxides 
(Waii), A , u, 32 
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Silver-alloys with copper, constitution of 
(Osmond), A., ii, 449. 
with copper, lead, tin, antimony, bis¬ 
muth, platinum, gold, aluminium 
and thallium, freezing points of 
(Heycock and Neville), A., 
ii, 245. 

with platinum, solubility in nitiic 
acid (Spiller), P., 1897, 118. 
with tin and antimony, definite com¬ 
pounds contained in (Charpy), A., 
ii, 406. 

with zinc, freezing points of (Heycock 
and Neville), T., 407 j P„ 1897, 
61. 

Silver amalgams, equilibrium between 
solutions of mercurous and silver 
nitrates and (Ogg), A., ii, 366. 
heat of formation and specific heat of 
(Littleton), P., 1896, 220. 

Silver salts, decomposition of, by pres¬ 
sure (Myers and Braun), A., 
ii, 547. 

antimoniotungstate (Hallopeau), A., 
ii, 179. 

thioantimonites (Pouget), A., ii, 500. 
thioantimonites and thioarsenites 
(Sommerlad), A., ii, 500. 
sulphaurite (Antony and Lucche&i), 
A., ii, 43. 

chloride, solubility of, in ammonia 
solutions and dissociation pres¬ 
sure of ammonio-silver chloride 
(Jarry), A., ii, 259. 
methylamine compound of, with 
(Jarry), A., i, 455. 
estimation of, by blue molybdenum 
oxide (Purgotti), A., ii, 77. 
ammonio-chlorides, dissociation pres¬ 
sures in solution of (Jarry), A., 
ii, 259. 

hydroxide, electrical convection of, in 
solutions (Picton and Linder), T., 
571. 

hydride (Bartlett and Rice), A., 
ii, 212. 

iodate, crystallography of (Eakle), 
A., ii, 22. 

hyponitiite, preparation of (IIantznch 
and Kaufmann), A., ii, 25. 
nitrate, diffusion of (Behn), A., 
ii, 545. 

action of acetylene on (Arth), A., 
i, 503; (Ohavastelon), A., 

i, 545. 

action of copper or cobalt on solu¬ 
tions o£ (S&NDERENfc), A., 

ii, 171. 

action of cuprous oxide on 
(Sabatier), A., ii, 261. 
reduction of, by hydrogen 
( Senderens), A., ii, 448. 


Silver copper nitrate, basic (Sabatier), 
A., ii, 553. 

peroxynitrate (Muldeii and 
Heringa), A., ii, 260. 
action of heat on (Mulder), A., 
ii, 551. 

nitride (Smits), A., ii, 34. 
peroxide, electrolytic (Sulc), A., ii, 98. 
diphosphide (Granger), A., ii, 371. 
iminodiphosphate (Stokes), A., ii, 29. 
ffo’iminotriphosphates (Stokes), A., 
ii, 29. 

irimetaphosphimates (Stokes), A., 
ii, 28. 

tarametaphospliimate (Stokes), A. 
ii, 95. 

sulphate, estimation of, by blue molyb¬ 
denum oxide (Purgotti), A.,ii, 77. 
sulphide, effect of high temperatures 
on (Mourlot), A., ii, 373. 
reduction of,by hydrogen (Phillips), 
A., ii, 32. 

Silver organic compounds— 

Silver acetylide, and the action of potas¬ 
sium cyanide on it (Arth), A., 
i, 503. 

acetylide-nitrate (Arth), A., i, 503. 
cyanamide (Sundvik), A., i, 598. 
fulminate, decomposition of (Hoir- 
sema). A., ii, 17. 

Silver, detection, estimation, and sepa¬ 
ration of— 

nitroso-jS-napbthol as a reagent for 
(Burgass), A., ii, 163. 
estimation of, in commercial copper 
(Hollard), A., ii, 190. 
estimation of, in minerals (Truchoi ), 
A., ii, 522. 

separation of copper from (Murmann), 
A., ii, 346. 

Sinalbin, composition and properties of 
(Gadamer), A., i, 255. 
occurrence of, in white mustard 
(Gadamer), A., i, 361. 

Sinapic acid, from hydrolysis of sinapin 
(Gadamer), A., i, 255. 
its ethylic salt and acetyl derivative, 
and the action of hydiiodic acid oil 
it (Gadamer), A., i, 361. 

Sinapin, salts of (Gadamer), A., i, 255, 
361. 

hydrogen sulphate, from the action of 
myrosin on sinalbin (Gadamer), 
A., i, 255. 

Sinigrin (potassium myronatc) (Gada¬ 
mer), A., i, 254. 

the action of silver nitrate and of 
barium chloride on (Gadamer), A., 
i, 360, 361. 

Skin, elimination of water and carbonic 
anhydride by the (Barratt), A., 
i, 219. 
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Slag, basic, estimation of phosphoric acid 
in (Herczfelder ; Passon ; 
Sani), A., ii, 344. 

estimation of citrate-soluble phosphoric 
acid in (Passon), A., ii, 230. 
estimation of leadily-soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid in (Gerlach and 
Passon), A., ii, 158. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Slag, crystallised martin (Harpf), A., 
ii, 41. 

Slate from Llanbcris (Coste), A., 
ii, 55. 

Sxnaltite, composition of (Rammels- 
berg), A., ii, 560.' 

Soap, estimation of alkali and fatty acids 
in (Waltke), A., ii, 195. 
estimation of free fat in (Waltke), 
A., ii, 195. 

estimation of sodium carbonate, 
silicate, and borate in (Waltke), 
A., ii, 159. 

estimation of, in animal organs 
(Dormeyer), A., ii, 195. 

Sodioacetoacetic acid. See Accloaceiic 
acid, sodio-. 

So diobutane tricarboxylic add. See 
Butanetricarboxylic acid, sodio-. 

Sodiodiacetylsnednic acid. See Di- 
acetylsnccinic acid, sodio-. 

Sodiodibenzoylsuccinic acid. See Di- 
benzoylsnccinic acid, sodio-. 

Sodiodicyanoacetie acid. See Acetic 
acid, sodiodicyano-. 

Sodiomalonic acid. See Malonic acid, 
sodio-. 

Sodalite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 51. 

Sodium, occurrence of, in common‘mine¬ 
rals (Hartley and Ram age), T., 
533; P., 1897, 11. 

action of hydrochloric acid at low tem¬ 
peratures on (Dorn and Yollmeu), 
A., ii, 301. 

coloration of the alkali haloid salts by 
the vapour of (Giesel), A., ii, 170; 
(Kreutz), A., ii, 210. 

Sodamide, action of ethylie iodide, of 
ethylenic dibromide, chlorobenzene, 
nuinondiehlorimide, carbon hexa- 
chloride, . aniline, diphenylamine, 
jS-napbthylamine, formamide, acet¬ 
amide, propionamide, and benzamide 
on (Titherley), T., 460—467 ; P., 
1897, 45, 46. 

Sodium alloys with gold, structure of 
(Heycook and Neville), P., 1897, 
105. 

Sodium salts, isomorphous relations of 
(Kricemeyer), A., ii, 18. 
selenoarsenate (WsiNLANDandRuMPF), 
A., ii, 257. 


Sodium selenothioarsenates (Messinger), 
A., ii, 314. 

thioarsenatea (WeinlAND and Rumpf), 
A., ii, 257. 

sulphaurite (Antony and Luuchesi), 
A., ii, 43. 

borates, constitution of solutions of; 
combination of, with polyvalent 
alcohols (Kahlenberg and 
Schreiner), A , ii, 31. 
biborate {bw'ax) crystallisation of 
supersaturated solutions of (Ost- 
wald). A., ii, 309. 
estimation of, in butter (Planchon 
and Vuaflart), A., ii, 73. 
detection of, in milk (Solomin), A., 
ii, 517. 

estimation of, in soap (Walter), 
A., ii, 160. 

valuation of (Held), A., ii, 231. 
bromide, chloride, and iodide, solubility 
of, in solutions of caustic soda 
(Ditte), A., ii, 210. 
carbonate, manufacture of (Hasen- 
clever), A., ii, 143. 
freezing point and concentration of 
the saturated aqueous solution of 
(he Cofpet), A., ii, 305. 
detection of, in milk (Solomin), A., 
ii, 517. 

estimation of (Kuster), A., ii, 74. 
estimation of, in soap (Walter), 
A., ii, 160. 

hydrogen carbonate, dissociation oi 
(Rosenthal), A , ii, 516. 
analysis of (Lunge), A., ii, 386. 
magnesium carbonate (Schulten), A., 

zinc carbonate (Kraut), A., ii, 35. 
chlorate, rotatory power of finely 
powdered (Landolt), A., ii, 2. 
crystallisation of supersaturated 
solutions of (Ostwald), A., 
ii, 309. 

relative quantities of dextro- and 
Irevo-crystals deposited from op¬ 
tically active solutions of (Pope 
and Kipping), P., 1896, 249. 
chloride, capillary behaviour of the 
crystal faces towards the mother 
liquors of (Barent), A., ii, 10. 
diffusion of, in aqueous solution 
(Marini), A., ii, 545. 
freezing point and concentration of 
the saturated aqueous solution of 
(db Coppet), A., ii, 305. 
freezing points of aqueous solutions 
of (Raoult), A., ii, 89, 362. 
freezing points of solutions of, in 
hydrated magnesium chloride 
(van’t Hoff and Dawson), A., 
ii, 361. 
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Sodium chloiide, watei and ethylenic 
cyanide, equilibrium m tlie system 
containing (Schrpinfmakers), 
A , 11 , 483 

combination of, with h^diazine 
(Lobryde Bt tjyn), A , ii, 23 
See also Rock silt 

chi ornate, solubility of (Mylitts and 
Fuxr), A , u, 443 

potassium and ammonium chiomatts 
(Zehenter), A , u, 322 
fluonde, solubility of, m aqueous 
hydiofluoneacid(Dmr),A ,n, 210 
2 u comum fluonde (WELLb ana Foote), 
A, n, 559 

dzfluoroxyiodate (Weinland and 
Lauenstein), A , n, 312 
hydioxide, purification of commeicial 
(Murmann), A , u, 448 
electrolytic conductivity and specific 
giavity of a normal solution of 
(LooMib), A , u, 801 
freezing points of dilute aqueous 
solutions of (Loomis), A , u, 305 
estimation of, m presence of cai 
bonates (Kusttr), A , n, 74 
lodate, lodate iodide, and p&7 lodate 

iodide, eleftroljtic dissociation of, "in 
acetone solution (Caprapa), A , 
n,472 

pyro and meta thioarseno thiomolyb 
date and oxythiomolybdate (Whin 
land and Sommtr), A , u, 556, 557 
mangammolybdate (Pochard), A, 
u, 498 

snlphomolybdate, and octomolybdate 
(Rosenheim), A, u, 497 
nitrate, refiactne powers of solid and 
dissolved (Gladstone and Hib- 
bert), T, 824 

fieezmg point and concentiation of 
the saturated aqueous solution of 
(de Coppet), A, u, 305 
analysis of (Paqnotjl), A , u, 230 
mtnte, action of sodium acetate oi 
formate on (Rtbp), A , i, 261 
nitrohydioxylamine (Angeli), A, 
u, 24 

phosphates, fieezmg pomts of dilute 
aqueous solutions of (Loomis), A, 
u, 305 

lmmodiphosphate (Stokes), A , n, 29 
dummotnphosphate (Stokes), A, 
u, 29 

^metapbosphimate (Stokes), A, 
u, 28 

fetonnetaphosphimate (Stokes), A, 
n, 95 

oxyselenophosphate (Muthmann and 
Ci®\Ea), A, u, 80 
thioselemde (Messinger), A , u, 313 


Sodium silicate, freezing pomts of dilute 
aqueous solutions of (Loomis), 
A , u, 305 

estimation of, m soap (WAtrkr), 
A, n, 160 

silicotungstates (Wxrttboff), A , 
u, 174 

sulphate, freezing points and con 
centrations of the satuiated aque 
ous solutions of (Dr Coin i), A , 
u, 305 

action of diy hydrochlouc a^ul on 
(Colson), A , ii, 211 
vanadium alum (Pigoini), A, n, 215 
thiosulphate, contraction duung the 
dissolution of (Schitf and Mon 
svcchi), A , ii, 90 

sulphide, solubility of bismuth sul 
phide m (SriLLMAN), A , n, 127 
sulphite, actne oxygen formed duung 
the slow oxidation of (JonssEN), 

A , ii, 487 

metatungstate colloidal (Saban^eff), 
A , u, 456 

Sodium organic compounds — 

Sodium cyanide, pieparation of, from 
sodium mtnte (Kfrp), A , l, 261 
Sodium, detection, estimation, and 
separation of— 

detection of (hnriDEP and Bpfcken- 
ridge), A , n, 74 

estimation of, m commeieial alumm 
mm (Handy), A , n, 192 
estimation of, m fire-clays (Rein 
hardt), A , ii, 599 
estimation of, m piesence of potassium 
(Beilsitin and von BLArsr), A , 
n, 518 

seppiation of potassium from (KRn- 
der and BRrcKrNRiDGE), A , u, 74. 
Soils from Hawaii (Lyons), A , n, 217 
action of alkah caibonates m (Hil 
gard), A, ii, 58, (MiNGAir), 
A , u, 59 

piecipitation of dextim by (Laohaud), 
A, n, 445 

new method foi tho analysis of 
(Wohlimann and Kraiz), A, 
ii, 463 

estimation of calcium carbonate m 
(Sestini), A , n, 600 
See also Agncultura! Chemistiy 
Soja Sec Agncultuial Chemistiy 
Solanaceoxi8 alkaloids, gold salts of the 
(Jowett), T , 679 ,P, 1897, 136 
Solidification of supei cooled liquids 
(Tammann), A , ii, 445 
Solution, distribution of a current among 
the ions m a (v Stackelberg), A , 
n, 471 

velocity of (Notts and Whitney), 
A, n, 479 
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Solution 

Solubility,abnormal, of certain sulphates 
in fused sodium sulphate (Le 
Chatelier), A., ii, 1S5. 
curves, non-identity of, with fusion 
curves (Banceoft), A., ii, 134. 
peculiarities of (Le Chatelier), 
A., ii, 208. 

of salts, equations to the (Lenoble), 
A., ii, 867. 

of hydrated compounds, in aqueous 
alcohol and ether (Bodtker), A., 
ii, 867. 

of super-cooled liquids (Bruner), A., 
ii, 478. 

of mixed crystals (Fock), A., 
ii, 479. 

in water of mixed crystals of hydrated 
copper and zinc sulphates (Stor- 
tenbeker), A„ ii, 250. 
of racemic and pseudoracemic sub¬ 
stances (Kipping and Pope), T m 
998 ; P., 1897, 136. 
of salts in alcohol and acetone (Bath- 
rick). A., ii, 135. 

of some readily soluble salts in water 
(Mylius and Funk), A, ii, 442. 
of alkali halogen salts in solutions of 
thecorresponding hydroxide(DiTTE), 
A, ii, 210. 

of the hydrates of cadmium sulphate 
(Mylius and Funk), A., ii, 316. 
of calcium carbonate and phosphate in 
water (Pollacoi), A, ii, 260. 
of hydrazine in various solvents, and 
of salts in hydrazine (Lobby be 
Bruyn), A, ii, 23. 
of lithium borate (Le Chatelier), A., 
ii, 448. 

of magnesium chloride and potassium 
sulphate, and of magnesium sulphate 
and potassium chloride (Lowen- 
herz). A, ii, 396. 

of mercuric chloridein methylic alcohol 
(McIntosh), A., ii, 372. 
of phloretin in moist ether (Schiff), 
A, ii, 444., 

of potassium, rubidium, and csesium 
selenates in water (Tutton), T., 
850; P., 1897,115. 
of silver chloride in ammonia solutions 
(Jarry), A., ii, 259. 
of sodium and potassium fluorides in 
aqueous hydrofluoric acid (Ditte), 
A, ii, 210. 

of sodium and potassium tartrates and 
Rochelle salt (van Leeuwen), A., 
ii, 397. 

Solutions, apparatus for the determina¬ 
tion or the boiling i points of 
(Fuchs), A., ii, 244; (Jones), A,, 
ii, 539. 


Solutions containing uni- and bi-valent 
cations with the same anion, differ¬ 
ence of potential between (LovSn), 
A., ii, 4. 

Dalton’s law in ('W'ildermann), T., 
743; P., 1897, 119. 
influence of molecular association on 
the properties of (Crompton), T., 
925; P., 1897, 109. 
influence of pressure on the refractive 
indices of (Tammann), A., ii, 197. 
molecular depression of freezing point 
in dilute (Wildermann), T., 796; 
P., 1897, 139. 

non-concentrating (Meyerhoffeb), 
A, ii, 442. 

of colloidal substances, electrical 
convection in (Picton and Linder), 
T., 568. 

of colourless salts, relative trans¬ 
parency of (Spring), A., ii, 15. 
of electrolytes, equilibrium between 
metallic mixtures and (Nern&t), 
A., ii, 366. 

molecular association theory of the 
properties of (Crompton), T., 
941; P., 1897, 110. 
of non-associating liquids, densities of 
(Linebarger), A., ii, 8. 
of salts, conductivity for heat or 
(Bredig), A., ii, 471. 
labile equilibrium of (Blumke), 
A., ii, 14. 

solid, formation of, *in cryoscopic 
molecular weight determinations 
(Beckmann and Schulten), A., 
ii, 362. 

molecular weight of salts in (Fook), 
A., ii, 481. 

of eyclopentadiene and benzene, and 
of fluorene and pbenanthrene 
(Garelli), A, ii, 14. 
of salicylic and benzoic acids (Ciami- 
cian and Garelli), A, ii, 250. 
of salicylic acid in benzoic acid, and of 
phenol in benzene (Bodlander), 
A., ii, 133. 

supersaturated, crystallisation of 
(OsTWALD), A., ii, 308. 

tiophora, occurrence of cytisine in 
various species of (Plugge and 
Rauwerda), A., ii, 186. 

Sorbinose phloroglucide, and its anhy¬ 
dride (Counolrr), A., i, 613. 

Sorbose, behaviour of, in the organism 
(Voit), A, ii, 511. 

estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Romijn), A, ii, 466. 

Sordidio acid (Hesse), A, i, 257. 

Sound, velocity of, through substances 
in corresponding states (Bakker), 
A, ii, 17. 
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Sound, wave-length of, in liquid and 
gaseous ether (Persian, Kamsay 
and Rose-Innes), A., ii, 249. 

Sparteine, constitution of (Ahrens), A., 

i, 232. 

and oxysparteine, action of hydrogen 
peroxide on (Ahrens), a., i, 232. 

Specific gravity. See Density, rela¬ 
tive. 

Specific inductive capacity. See Elec¬ 
trochemistry :—Dielectric constant. 

Spectrum. See Photochemistry. 

Spergula arcmsis and S. 9msd?na. See 
Agricultural Chemistry. 

Spermatozoa, chemistry of (Mathews), 
A., ii, 572. 

Spessartdtefrom Bavaria ( Weinschenk), 
A., ii, 413. 

from Sardinia (Lovisato), A., 

ii, 566. 

Sphene, transparency of, for Rontgen 
rays (Doelter), A., ii, 470. 

Spiegels, estimation of manganese in 
(Brearley, A., ii, 233. 

Spinel, genesis of (Liebrich), A., 
ii, 561. 

artificial (Doelter), A., ii, 329. 

Spodnmezte, constitution of (Clarke), 
A., ii, 52. 

Spontaneous generation (Pasteur 
Lect.), T., 716; P., 1897, 79. 

Spurrey. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Stable manure. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Stachyose, estimation of, by means of 
iodine (Romijn), A., ii, 466. 

Staphylococcus pyogmes 9 discovery of 
(Pasteur Lect.), T., 787; P., 1897, 
80. 

Staphylococcus pyogenes aurcus 9 action of, 
on egg albumin (Emmerling), A., 
ii, 113. 

action of reagents on (Paul and 
Kronig), A., ii, 155. 

Starch, preparation of pure (Witt), A., 
i, 235. 

electrical convection of, in solutions 
(Pioton and Linger), T., 571. 
action of chloral hydrate on (Scha r), 
A., i, 454. 

action of chloroform on (Musset), A., 
i, 455. 

action of diastase on (Ling and 
Baker), T., 508, 518; P., 1897, 
3. 

hydrolysis of, by diastase, experimental 
methods usd in the estimation of 
the solid products from the solution- 
density, and limits of accuracy in the 
methods used (Brown, Morris and 
Millar), T., 72, 99, 100, 106; P., 
1896, 241, 242. 


Starch,hydrolysis of, by diastase products 
of determination of specific rotatory 
power of; relation of [«Jj to [a] D , and 
of sp. rot. power and cupric-reducing 
powers, cupric-reducing power of, 
and solution densities of (Brown, 
Morris and Millar), T., 79, 84, 
90, 94, 115; P., 1896, 242. 
thermochemistry of hydrolysis of, by 
malt extract, taka diabtasc, saliva, and 
pancreatin ( Brown and Piokerin< »), 
T., 785 ; P., 1897, 130. 
action of gelatin on (Bbyerincic), A., 
i, 548. 

action of iodine on (Rouvier), A., 

i, 312. 

potato, action of green malt on (Prior), 
A., i, 312. 

precipitation of, by certain salts 
(Young), A., i, 235. 
soluble, specific-rotation of (Brown, 
Morris and Millar), T., 114 ; 
P., 1896, 243. 

solution-density of (Brown, Morris 
and Millar), T., 78; P., 1896, 
242. 

influence of, on absorption of peptone 
from the intestine (Farnsteiner), 
A., ii, 111. 

estimation of (Konig), A., ii, 165. 
estimation of, with iodine volumetri- 
cally (Littleton), A., ii, 235. 
estimation of, in cereals (Lindet), A., 

ii, 525. 

estimation of, in sausage meat (Mayr- 
hoper). A., ii, 525. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Starches, action of enzymes on (Stone) 
A.,4i, 462. 

Starches. See also - 
Glycogen. 

Inulin. 

Jecorin. 

Starvation, influence of, on the bones and 
teeth (Weiskic), A., ii, 219. 

Stassfurthite, spectroscopic analysis of 
(Hartley and Ramagr), T., 550 j 1\, 
1897, 47. 

Staurolite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 52. 

Stearanilide, preparation of (Claus and 
Hapelin), A., i, 187. 

Steario acid, occurrence of, in yeast 
(Gerard and Darexy), a., 
ii, 459. 

contraction during the solidification of 
(Heygweiller), A., ii, 545. 
oxidation of (Marie), A., i, 266. 
salts of some alkaloids (Zanardi). 
A., i, 803. 

estimation of, in fats (Helmer and 
Mitchell), A., ii, 289. 
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Stearic anhydride (Beckmann), A., 
i, 249. 

Stearolactone, from oleic acid (David), 
A., i, 397. 

Stearophenone. See Phenyl heptadeoyl 
ketone. 

Stearopten, from French oil of roses 
(Dupont and Guerlain), A., 
i, 161. 

(diosphenol ), C J0 H 16 O, from oil of bncco 
leaves, oxime, phenylliydrazone 
(Kondakoff), A., i, 227. 

Stearo-p-tolueneaxnide, and stearo-m- 
xyleneamide (Claus and Hafelin), 
A., i, 187. 

Stearoxylone. See Xylyl heptadeoyl 
ketones. 

Steel. See under Iron. 

Stephanite, constitution of 
(Buturean u ), A., ii, 562. 
artificial (Sommerlad), A., ii, 500. 

Stercorin, identity of, with coprosteiol 
(Flint), A., ii, 575. 

Stereocaulic acid, occurrence of, in Lc- 
cano?'a India (Zorr), A., i, 436. 
occurrence of, in Panuelia aleurites 
and P. saxatalis (Zorr), A., i, 436. 
its acetyl derivative, properties of 
(Zopf), A., i, 363, 

Stereocaulon, constituents of various 
species of (Zopf), A,, i, 363. 

Stereo-isomeric compounds, molecular 
refraction and dispersion of (Bkuhl), 
A., ii, 129. 

Sterigmatocystis nigra, function of tannin 
in leaves of (Gkbber), A., ii, 461. 

Stibiconite ? from Quebec (Hoffmann), 
A,, ii, 103. 

Stibnite, crystals of, in slag (Hebe^eey), 
A., ii, 265. 

Stilhene (s-dipheu ylcth ylcne), preparation 
of (Stjdbo rough), T., 221. 
the second modification of (Otio and 
Stoffel), A., i, 533. 
dibromide, pi operation of (Sud- 
borougii), T., 221. 

Stilbene, <2£bromo-, chloro-, uhlorobromo- 
and rffnitro- (Sudborough), T., 
218—223 ; P., 1897, 20. 
jB-chloro-, preparation of, and its di¬ 
bromide and dichloride (Sud- 
boeougii), T., 220, 221, 222 j 1\, 
1897, 20. 

Stilbite, dehydration of (Rinne), A., 
ii, 327. 

genesis of (Lacroix), A., ii, 506. 

Stirrer, a new (Sohultzb), A., ii, 138. 

Stomach, supposed invert ion of cane- 
sugar in the (KObner), A., ii, 111. 
human, formation of indole and hydro¬ 
gen sulphide by bacteria from 
(Strauss), A., ii, 419. 

VOL. LXXII, ii. 


Straw, barley, fermentation of the hydro¬ 
lytic products of (Cross, Bevan and 
Smith), T., 1007. 

Strawberries, analysis of the juice of 
(Einioke), A., ii, 156. 

Straws. See Agricultural Chemistry. _ 

Streptococcus lougus, action of, on fibrin 
(Emmerling), A., ii, 578. 

Streptococcus pyogenes, discovery of 
(Pasteur Lect), T., 737; P., 

1897, 80. 

Stromeyerite from British Columbia 
(Hoffmann), A., ii, 504. 

Strontium, occurrence of, in common 
minerals (Hartley and Ramage), 
T., 533 ; P., 1897, 11. 
carbonate, precipitation of dextrin and 
other organic substances by (Lach- 
aud), A., ii, 445. 

chlorate, solubility of (Mylius and 
Funk), A. t ii, 443. 
chloride, freezing point and concentra¬ 
tion of the saturated aqueous solu¬ 
tion of (de Coppet), A., ii, 305. 
freezing points of dilute aqueous 
solutions of (Loomis), A., ii, 305. 
sulphomolybdate (Rosenheim), A., 
if, 497. 

nitrate, freezing point and concentra¬ 
tion of the saturated aqueous solution 
of (de Coppet), A., ii, 305. 
silicotungstate (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 176. 

and lead thiosulphates, solubility of 
isomorphous mixtures of (Fock), 
A., ii, 480. 

sulphide, phosphorescence of (Rod¬ 
riguez), A., ii, 450 ; (Moukelo), 
A., ii, 469. 

Strychnine acetophenone bromide (Rum¬ 
pel), A., i, 645. 

detection of (Hilger and Jansen), A., 
ii, 436 ; (JAWOROWSid), A., ii, 610. 
estimation of (Keller)) A., ii, 84. 
estimation of, in pre-scnco of biominc 

(Sander)) A., i, 384. 

Styphnic acid (2:4; 6-fri nitre resorcinol), 
from nitration of baptigeuiu (Goitmt), 
A., i, 627. 

Styracin, occurrence of, in Xmthorrhea 
(Hildebrand), A., i, 228. 

Styrene (einnamenr, phciiyhthylene), r//- 
chloro- and tfnchloro- (Biltz), A., 
i, 574. 

Styryldihydroresoreinol (Voklander 
and Erig), A., i, 276. 

Styryldihydroresorcylic acid, etliylic 
salt of (Yorlander), A., ii, 275. 

Suberic acid, dialdehydc of, hydroxyl- 
amine compound and scmic&rba/one 
of (von Baeyer), A., i, 588, 589. 

Suberone. See cycfo-IIeplanonc. 

CO 
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Suberylg-lycollie acid* See Hydroxy- 
cycfoheptanecaiboxylic acid. 

Substance, C 3 H 5 N0 2 , from action of 
water on glycollic nitrile (EsoH- 
weiler), A., i, 399. 

CjHgNOa, from the oxidation of oxy- 
sparteine (Ahrens), A., i, 232. 
C 3 H 4 N 2 S0Br 2 , from action of bromine 
on thiohydantoin (Andreasch), A., 
2, 328* 

C 3 H 3 NCS, and its silver derivatives 
from myronic acid (Gadamer), A., 
i, 254. 

C 3 H 5 N 5 O 2 , from dicyanosemiearbazide- 
amidoxiine (Thiele and Schleuss* 
her), A., i, 380. 

C 4 H 5 NAg 3 S a 04 , from the action of 
silver nitrate onsinigrin (Gadamer}, 

C^H^NgSCI, from allylammothiotri- 
azole and hydrochloric acid (Freund 
and Schwab 2 ), A., i, 125. 
C 4 HsNsS 0 3 , from hy drazothiodicarbon - 
amide on oxidation (Freund and 
Schander), A., i, 126. 

GiHgNnO, obtained by action of diaceto¬ 
nitrile on aldehyde-ammonia (Rie- 
del), A., i, 220. 

C 4 H 9 NS 2 ,HI, from dimethylformo- 
carbothialdine and methylic iodide 
(DeiApine), A., i, 456. 

C 4 H w N 3 0, from urine (de Coninck), 
A., i, 400. 

CjjHgNaO^, obtained in electrolysis of 
benzoic acid (Lob), A., i, 344 . 
C 5 H 9 NO, from pyridine on electrolysis 
(Pincussohn), A., i, 542. 

CgHioC^Clg, from pentinene and 
hypochlorous acid (Euler), A., 

from the action of water 
on cyanomethazonic acid (Scholl), 
A., i, 9. 

C s H 5 NC1 4 0, from a-pcntach.lovo-1- 
methyl-3-ketocycfopentenc and am¬ 
monia (Zincke, Bergmann and 
Francke), A., i, 508. 

C 6 H 9 N a O, obtained by action of am¬ 
monia on the product of the action 
of ethylic cyanoacetato on aldehyde- 
ammonia (Riedel), A., i, 220 . 

( from action of aqueous 
alkalis on'anhydrodimethylalloxan- 
semicarbazide (Bromberg), A., 

1 ,181. 

C 6 H 14 I 3 N, from trinieihyldihydroxy- 
propylammonium chloride and hydr¬ 
ide acid (Hartmann), A., 

i, 316. 

CgH^NsO^, from dicyanosemicarbazide- 
amidoxime (Thiele and ScHLEUbs- 
HKR), A., i, 380. 


Substance, CgHjglNOlO, from trimethyl* 
dihyfa oxypropylammonium chloride 
and hydrioaic acid; also its auro- and 
platino-chlorides (Hartmann), A., 
1 , 316. 

CvH v O*NCS, from action of myrosiu 
on sinalbin (Gadamer), A., i, 255. 

G,H 10 N 2 O 2j obtained by action of 
ethylic cyanacetatc on aldehyde- 
ammonia (Riedel), A., i, 220 . 

CvH u NO, from the action of bromine 
on d-lupanine salts (Davis), A., 
i, 174. 

C t H 12 N 3 0, obtained from hexahydro- 
anthranilamide, and its nitroso- and 
benzoyl derivatives (Einhorn and 
Bull), A., i, 346. 

from ethylic acetonedicaxb- 
oxylato and ethylic succinate 
(Rimini), A., i, 25. 

CeHjjjNO, from the action of bromine 
on d-lupanine salts (Davis), A., 
i, 174. 

C 9 H 9 N 3 SO, from phenylmethylthio- 
semicarbazide and carbonic chloride, 
isomeric forms of (Marckwald and 
Sedlaczek), A., i, 231. 

CoHnNO* from a-acetoacctylpyridine 
on reduction, and its salts (Micro), 
A., i, 97. 

C 0 H 12 O, obtained by reducing 4 -hy- 
droxy- 2 :5-dimethylbonzylicalcohol, 

3: 6 -<ftbromo- (Auwers and Baum), 
A., i, 35. 

OaHpjNOj), from diethylie ryefopentan- 
trione- 1 :3-dicarboxylie acid and 
hydroxylamine (Rimini), A., 
h 25 . 


s S,HI, from phenylmothylthio- 
sj^icarhazide and methylic iodide 
(Marckwald and Sedlaczek), A., 

^loHflNOg, formed by heating azo- 
opxanic acid with hydrochloric acid 

„ andpRBDART), A., i, 349. 

from hydrolysis of auh- 
stanec 0 Ja H 2J N 3 0 3 (JIinsbero), A., 

ly 12L 

Cioir^agSjjO^ from dithioticetyl- 
acotono and sodium othoxido 

n ( X A S5v ANT) » 265 - 

CjoH^NO^, from fso-aminocamphor 
hydrochloride and hydroxylamino 
(Tiemann), A., i, 250. 

CioIIaoOj^ from the action of sodium 
hydroxide on gutta-percha resin 

„ (Tassinari), A., i, 93 . 

C^HsoO^ from wovaleraldehyde and 
potassium carbonate (Reyoiileb). 
A., 2 , 549. 

from diacetyl-m-cre&ol and 
ammonia (Clausen), A., i, 595. 
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Substance, C u H 16 N 4 O s , from ethylating 
monobrometliyltheobromine (van 
dbr Slooten), A., i, 382. 

(OmH.o,);, from the action of heat 
on copper acetylido (Soderbaum), 
A., i, 309. 

Cj 2 H 6 C1 6 0 3 , from hydroxy-o-melhyl- 
pentachloropentencarboxylic acid 
and water or sodium acetate 
(Zincke, Bergmann and 
Franoke), A., i, 509. 

C 13 H 6 C1 s Os» from hydroxy-a-methyl- 
pentachforocycZopentenecarboxylic 
add and water or sodium acetate 


(Zincke and Prenntzell), A., 
i, 511. 

C 12 H fi Cl 8 0, from sub&tanco, 
OiaHgClgOa, and phosphorus penta- 
cliloride (Zincke, Bergmann and 
Franoke), A., i, 509. 

C 12 Hj 2 N0 3 C1, from chi orocitraconauil- 
dichloiide and mothylic alcohol 
(ANsrnuTz and Meyerfeld), A., 
i, 367. 

C J 2 H 12 N 6 0 7 , from 5-mcthyl-3-diox- 
imiuoethyl-4'?50oxazolouoximo and 
nitrogen tetroxide (Soiioll and 
Baumann), A., i, 492. 

Cj^^aOg, obtained by action of 
nitrous acid on y-acetyl-jS-phcnyl- 
butyramide anhydride (Vorlander 
and KnotzsCh), A., i, 285. 

C l 3 H 14 N a O s , from ethylic chloracotate 
and 0 -phonyloncdiainine (Hins- 
berg), A., i, 121 . 

C 12 H fl 3 O u , fiom fermentation of 
isomaltose, and osazone of (Ling 
and Baker), T., 521; P., 1897, 3, 4. 

QisHuOa, from bitter fennel oil 
(Tardy), A., i, 578. 

from methylenobisdihy- 
droresorcinol and alcoholic ammonia 
(Vorlander and Kalkow), A., 


i, 513. 

Cj 3 H ia N 3 0 2 , from the kotolactone- 
linidc of jS-acetylglulaiic acid and 
phenylhydrazino (Emery), A., 
i, 325. 

C 13 H«pO, from moihyleysZohexonono 
and acetone or mositylic oxide 
(Wallaoh), A., i, 159. 

CjallaoOjj, from wo-lauronolic acid and 
ethylic malonato (Blanc), A., i, 538. 

C 18 H P 8 Br 2 N 0 2 , H Br, and 

O n H 8 BrirO a ,HBr, from the action 
of bromine on ethylic salt of 
1 -ethylmeroquinenine (Koenigs), A., 


1, svo, 

0 1 < 1 H 13 C1 4 0 2 , from dimethyltetra- 
chloroketocycfopentcne and caustic 
soda (Zincke and Franoke), A., 


if 512. 


Substance, O l 4 H 14 N 2 OS 2 , from broui- 
acetic bromide and aminotbiophenol 
(Unger), A., i, 302. 

(C 15 H n N)x, from beuzylphthalimide 
(Gabriel and Stelzner), A., 
157. 

C 15 H 16 0 f, from sodium xantlio- 
phanalo (Olaisen), A., i, 594. 

Ci 5 H 24 0 , from reduction of jdiorone 
(Harries and IIubner), A., i, 550. 

C 1 S H 33 0 2 , from amylic alcohol and 
chromic acid (Keyciiler), A., i, 549. 

from wo-einnamenylman- 
delic acid on heating (Japp and 
Lander), T., 138; P., 1896, 107. 

Ci ? H 12 BT 2 0 6 , obtained by action of 
bleaching powder on the sodium 
salt of o-nitrophenylpyruvic acid 
(Reisskrt), A., i, 418. 

C l 8 H 20 N 0 O 9 , fiom malonyldietliyl- 
carbamido and nitric acid (S km- 
britzki), A., i, 601 . 

C l 7 H 14 N 3 , obtaiuod from p-toluidino 
and benzonitrilo, and its platino- 
chloride (Lottermober), A., i, 38. 

C l 7 II ] 7 N 3 O fll from 4-aniinoautipyrine 
mid pyruvic acid(KNORRand Stole), 

from 4-aminoantii>yrine 
and ethylic acetoacetate (Knoru and 
Stolz), A., i, 112. 

C 18 H 12 0 4 , from anhydracelonebcnzil- 
carboxylic acid on oxidation (Japp 
and Lander), T., 143. 

C w H 13 ]Sr 0 4j obtained from the double 
anhydride of dibenzoylbuccinic acid 
(Knorr and Schmidt), A., i, 66 . 

CiaH^^Cl, FeCl^, from phenylplien- 
azonium chloride and ferric chloride 
(Kehrmann and Sohaposchni* 
koff), A., i, 172. 

CVI 13 N 0 3 , obtained by action of 
caustic soda on ethylic diphcnacyl- 
cyanacotale (Klobb), A., i, 532. 

lfi N 4 ClO, from P-pcnfoohloro-l* 
inethyl- 3 -koto( 7 /c^ponteue, and 
phenylhydrazino (Zincke, ltaiuk 
mann and Franoke), A*, i, 508. 

formed by condensation of 
aloin with formaldehyde (Merck), 
A., i, 67. 

C M H 16 N a Ih *03 obtained by action of 
bromine on ethylic ^-hydroxy-a- 
cyanociimamate (Kikdel), A.,i, 219. 

OjnlljyOafN'OIl), from a-auliydro- 
benzilievulinic acid and hydioxyl- 
aminc (Japp and Murray), T., 149. 

OAFA from carbodiphenyliwide 
(McCoy), A., i, 422. 

CaottjB^»O 0 , formed by heating azo- 
opianic acid with nitric acid (Claus 
and Predari), A., i, 349. 
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Substance, C^H^NA, ^om camphor- 
oxime (Rimini), A., i, 360. 

OoHgA from menthoglycol (Barbier 
"and Leser), A., i, 537. 

CgoH^Oo, from isolauronolic chloride 
and zinc methyl (Blanc), A., i, 554, 
555. 

C a H 19 N0 5 , fromcurcumin (Ciamician 
and Silber), A., i, 229. 

O^HaaNA, from ethylic diacetyl- 
famarate and phenylhydrazine(PAAL 
and H artel), A., i, 598. 

CgfiH^NjOa, from diethylie fumarate 
and benzylamine (Sani), A., i, 601. 
CgAAN^HCl+CgHfiOH, fiom 4- 
benzylidene-5&-l-phenyl-3-metliyl- 
5-pyrazolone and alcoholic hydro¬ 
chloric add (LachoWicz), A., 
i, 119. 

Co-H^Oj, obtained by oxidation of 
cholesterol (MauthNEr and Suida), 
A., i, 32. 

C 28 H la NoMe0 9 (0Me) 8 , from the action 
of metnylic iodide on papaveric acid 

r (Goldsohmiedt and Kirpal), A., 
i, 132. 

C 28 H 18 0 3 . from the oxidation of plien- 
anthrone (Japp and Findlay), T., 
1121 ; R, 1897, 169. 

CggHggNg, from dibenzoylcinnamene 
andphenylhy drazine, destructive dis¬ 
tillation of (jArp and Tingle), T., 
1148; R, 1897, 171. 

CjjoH^O, from reduction of phenol, 
CgAA (Harries and Hubneb), 
A., z, 551. 

CgsHgA, from hydroxypheuyl- 
naphthaquinono, on oxidation ( Vol- 
hard), A., i, 424. 

CAO» from anhydracetonebenzil 
and acetic anhydride (Japp and 
Lander), T., 130 ; P., 1896, 107. 
C^H^NA, from phenylbenzylisox- 
azolone and ferric chloiido (Yol- 
habd), A., i, 423. 

QjgHabNA, from anhydracotouobenzil 
carboxylic acid and phonylhydrazme, 
(Japp and Landeb), T., 143; P., 
1896,109. 

+2H 3 0, the bitter principle 
of Plumicm acutifolia (Merck), A., 
i, 167. 

Succinamide, heal of combustion of 
(Stohmann and Haussmann), A., 
ii, 360. 

Snccinanilide (Rogoff), A., i, 515, 
heat of combustion of (Stohmann and 
Haussmann), A., ii, 360. 

Succinic acid, occurrence of, in cereals 
. (Vaudin) A., ii, 425. 
produced in alcoholic fermentation 
(Pasteur Lect.), T., 713, 
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Succinic acid, freezing points of dilute 
aqueous solutions of (Loomis), A., 
ii, 305. 

sublimation temperature of (Dyes), 
A., i, 237. 

changes undergone by, in the organism 
(Marfori), A., ii, 419. 

Succinic acid, ammonium salt, heat of 
combustion of (Stohmann and 
Haussmann), A., ii, 360. 
barium salt, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Oddo and Manuelli), A., i, 180. 
amylic salt, rotatory power of the 
(Walden), A., ii, 3. 
ethylic salt, condensation of with 
ethylic acetonedicarboxylate 
(Rimini), A., i, 25. 
eugenol salt of (Rogoff), A., i, 514. 

Succinic acid, amino-, barium salt, action 
of acetic anhydride on (Oddo and 
NLanuelli), A. i, 180. 
bromo-, action of alcoholic potassium 
iodide on (Brunner and Chuabd), 
A., i, 214. 

dibromo-, action of boiling water on 
(Lossen and Riebensahm), A., 
i, 16. 

chloro-, amylic salt, rotatory power of 
the (Walden), A., ii, 3. 
chloiobromo- (Hill and Allen), A., 
i, 556. 

iodo- (Biujnner and Chuabd), A., 
i, 214. 

Succinic acid-aldoxime, chlorobromo-, 
dichloro-, dabromo-, and tfWbromo- 
(Hill and Allen), A., i, 557. 
trfbvomo-, action of water on (Hill 
and Allen), A., i, 557. 

Succizamide (Ladenbubg), A., i, 138. 
heat of combustion of (Stohmann and 
Haussmann), A., ii, 360, 
bromide, action of sodium mothoxiilo 
and sodium otlioxido on (Swaht/), 
A., i, 410. 

Succino-^amidoanisoil and -phenetoil 
(Wibthh), A., i, 345. 

Succino-p-amidophenol, and its sails, and 
benzoate and propionate (Wibthh), A,, 
i, 145, 146. 

Succino-jMiamido-diphenetoxl 
(Wirths), A., i, 145. 

Succinobenzylamio acid, mothylic salt 
of (van deb Muelrn), A., i, 415. 

Succino-dibromodiamide, and tbe action 
of barium hydroxide on it (van Dam), 
A., i, 23. 

Succinonitrile (cthylcnic cyanide), water 
and sodium chloride, equilibrium in 
the system containing (Schreine- 
makbbs), A., ii, 483. 

Snccinophenylamic acid, methylic salt 
of (van deb Muelen), A., i, 415. 
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Succinophenylimide, fefrachloro (An 
st Hur7 and Bi avis), A , 1 , 365 
p mtio (PAWLrw ski), A , 1 , 146 

Succino-j8-ui eidopi opiomc acid, di 

cthylu halt of (Schwa it r?), A, 
i, 410 

Suciose (tff thaiose, cant sugai ), heat of 
dissolution of (Bpown mil Pick 
erinq), T , 769 

heat of inversion of, by mveitase 
(Bi own and Pickering), T , 792 , 
P, 1897, 131 

heat of tiansformabion of the a into the 
£ vanety (Bi own and Piokei ing), 
T, 768 

freezing points of solutions of mivtuies 
of carbamide and (Wiidtrmann), 
T , 750 , P, 1897,119 
nioleculai volume of (Pionohon), A , 
i, 547 

effects of impmities m, on ciystallme 
toim of (Y ii < hmann), A , i„ 179 
allotiopy of (Wn chm vnn), A , 

conti action accompanying the dis 
solution of (Wohi ), A , u, 204 
solubility of, m dilute alcohol (Scum 
rru>), A , i, 263 

hydiolysis of, m i>iesence of metals 
(Ragman and Sulo), A , u, 136 
rate ot invasion b\ dilute acid (Pag 
maer), A , n, 367 

influence of volume on the late of 
mveision of, by acids (CoHrN), A , 
li, 484 

rate of mveision of, by acids undei 
piessure (SirjRN), A , n, 92 
late of inversion of, by salts (Long), 
A , ii, 547 % 

influence of, on the late of foim »tion 
ot raibamide (Walker and Kay), 
T , 506 , P, 1897, 76 
bthavioui of, mtlie oigamsm (You), 
A , n, 511 

invasion of, in the aUmentaiy canal 
(KoBNrit), A , u. 111 
istimationol, giavimeliically (Ption), 
A , u, 80 

estinution of, by means of lodiuo 
(Bomijn), A , u, 466 
estimation of, in vines (Km isf n), A , 
u, 287 

Beetroot Sugar, ongm of deposits of 
silica m the manulactuio ot (Wns 
Brno), A , ii, 462 

Sugar, C a H ls O c , obtained hom cafic 
tannic acid (CAzrNEUvi and Had 
don), A , i, 529 

C a H 10 0 6 , from action of heat on gly 
collie aldehyde (Ppnion), T , 376, 
P, 1897, 63 

jgugai, cane- Sec Suciose 


Sugar, inveit-, manufactuicand anal} sis 
ot (IIliion), A , n, 194 
anil} dious,solution density aud cnpuc 
i educingpowei of (Brown, Mopris, 
and Mittar), T , 278, 280 , P, 
1897, 4 

estimation of (Lr\s), A , n, 235 
Sugar, starch- See Do\tiose 
Sugai See also Agucnltuial 
Chemistiy 

Sugar-cane, occmience of an amine m 
(BrrsoN), A , n, 584 
Sugars, substitute 1 hydra^ones of (van 
P fkiNsaiN and de Bruyn), A, 
i,41 

behavioui of different, m the organism 
(Yon), A , u, 511 

m diabetes, natuic of (Landoiih), 
A , n, 512 

action of on the foimation of diastase 
(Prrn r ), A , u, 513 
feimentation oi, m fiuits (Gerbir), 
A n, 460 

ust of liydiogen peroxide m the analy 
sis of (Boss), A , n, 192 
estimation ot, by c oppei (Tarulli), 
A,n, 354 

estimation of, m animal liquids 
(Biigier), A , n, 354 
estimation oi, m muscle (PnucEP), 
A, n, 378 

Sugai s See also — 

Antiaiose 

Aiabmose 

Cane sugai (suciose) 

Di \tiose 
Digitovose 

Dulcitol and tto Dulutol 

Eiythntol 

Fiuctosi 

Galactose 

7 Galactose 

Glucose (dcxtiobt) 

Inosite 

La<tose (milk siyai) 

Lcvulosi 

Ly\ose 

Maltose and iso M iltost 

Mannitol 

Mannose 

Mi lezitosi 

Mthbiosc 

Milk sugai and y Milk sugai 

Phaibitose 

Proteose 

Raffinose 

Bhamnose 

Suciose (Cane sugar) 

Sugar, inveit 
Xylose 

Sulfobonte, composition and sp gi of 

(fUAMlUl*), A , n, 457 
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o-Sulphaminebenzoic acid, phenylic salt 
(Bemsen and McKee), A., ii, 244. 
wi-Sulphaminebenzoic acid, and its salts 
(Griffin), A., i, 353. 

Sulphanilic acid, action of bromine on 
(Evans), P., 1897, 235. 
Sulphanilichydrazosulphonie acid, po¬ 
tassium salt, from phenylhydrazine- 
disnlphonie acid (Bamberger and 
Meyenberg), A., i, 242. 

Sulphates, Sulphides, Sulphites. See 
under Sulphur. 

o-Sulphobenzanil (Bemsen and Hunter), 
A., i, 244. 

o-Sulphobenz anilides (Bemsen and Hun¬ 
ter ; Bemsen and McKee), A., i, 244. 
Sulphobenzenesyndiazosulphonic acid 
(Hantzsch and Sohmiedbl), A., 
i, 185. 

o-Sulphobenzoic acid, preparation of, 
and its diplienylicsalt (Bemsen and 
McKee), A., I, 243. 
p-nitro-, preparation of (Bemsen and 
Gray), A., i, 478. 

o-Sulphobenzoic chlorides, preparation 
of, and product obtained from, by 
action of phenol (Bemsen and 
McKee), A., i, 243, 244. 

^-nitro-, two forms of (Bemsen and 
Gray), A., i, 478. 

o-SuIphobenzodianil (Bemsen and Hun¬ 
ter), A., i, 244. 

Sulphocamphoric acid, its salts, and 
anhydride, and bromide and chloride 
of the latter (Lapworth andKiPPiNG), 
T., 8 ; P., 1896, 216. 
Sulphocamphylic acid, fusion of, with 
potash (W. H. Perkin, jun.), P. f 
1896,189. 

^-Sulphodiazobenzene, behaviour of po¬ 
tassium salts of, towards sodium amal¬ 
gam (Bamberger), A., 1, 218. 
d-Sulphohexoic aeid (d-sirfpliocaproic 
aeid) and the action of heat on (von 
Bitto), A., i, 461. 

Sulphonefluorescein (Bemsen and 
McKee), A., i, 244. 

Sulphones. See— 
Anisoildiazophenylsulphone. 
Benzenediazophcnylsulphone. 
o-Benzoyldiphonylsulphone. 
Diazobenzoic acid phenylsulphono. 
Dihydroxy diphenylethylenedisul- 
phone. 

Diphenyldisnlphonediethylamino. 
Diphenylcllsulphonediethylene ether. 
Diphenylethylenedisulphone. 
Ditolylencdisulphone. 

Di-o-tolylpropylenedisu^phone. 

Di-o-tolyltrimethylenedisulphone. 

Hexametbyldiphenylenedisulphone. 


Sulphones. See:— 
rt-Naphthalenediazophenylbulphone 
Naphthylallylsulplione. 
a-Naphthylbromopropylsulphoue. 
a-Naphthyliodopropylsulplione. 
o-Naph thylpropylenooxidosulphone. 
Pheuylallylsulphono. 

Plieny Ibromopropylsiilphone. 
Plienyliodopropylsnlphonc. 
Phenylsulphone-acetic acid. 
Phenylsulphonc-ethylic alcohol. 
Sulphonefluorescein. 
jp-Toluenediazophenylsulphone. 
o - and p-Tolylallylsulphones. 
o-Tolylamylsulphone. 
o-Tolylbenzylsulphone, 
Tolylbromopropylsulphone. 
o-Tolylbutylsulphone. 
o-Tolyl-iso-butylsulphone. 
o-Tolylcetylsulphone. 
o-Tolylethylsulphono. 
o-Tolyl-0-nexylsulphone. 
Tolyliodopropylsulphone. 
o-TolylmethylsuIphone. 
i^Tolylpropyleneglycol-sulphone. 
o-Tolylpropylsulphone, 
o-Tolyl-iso-propylsulphone. 
o-Tolylsulphonacetone. 
o-Tolylsulphouethylic alcohol. 
Tri- 0 -tolylpropenyltiisulplione. 
^-Sulphophenylpyrazolonecarboxylic 
acid. See Tartrazinogensulplionic acid. 
jj-Sulphophenyl-p-sulphophenylhydr- 
azonopyrazoloneearboxylic acid. See 
Tartrazinic Acid. 

5-Sulphosalicylic acid [C00H:0H:S0 3 H 
= 1:2:5], (Blau), A., i, 413. 

Sulphur, recovery from Leblanc alkali 
waste (Hasenclever), A., ii, 143. 
spectrum of (Bunge anil Pasoukn), 
A., ii, 533. 

electrical convection of, in solutions 
(Picton and Linder), T., 571. 
specific boat of different modifications 
of (Dussy), A., ii, 6. 
rate of transformation of different 
modifications of (Du hem), A., 
ii, 440. 

density of solutions of, in carbon 
bisulphide (Pfeiffer), A., ii, 448. 
proportion of, in various animal tissues 
(During), A., ii, 63. 
state of combination of, in iron 
(Carnot and Goxjtal), A., 
ii, 555. 

absorption of hydrogen sulphide by, 
ana action of hydrogen on (P£la- 
bon), A., ii, 207. 

direct combination of, with hydrogen 
(P&iAbon), A., ii, 312. 
Amidosulphonie acid, physiological 
action of (Mieno), A., ii, 279. 
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Sulphur oxychlorides, velocity of de¬ 
composition of, by water (Carrara 
and Zoppelaki), A., ii, 16. 

hydride. See Hydrogen sulphide. 

Sulphides, detection of, in presence) 
of thiosulphates and sulphites 
(Alvarez and Jean), A., 
ii, 601. 

estimation of, in calcium carbide 
(Pope), A., ii, 123. 

Thio-salts, mineral, constitution of 
(Butureanu), A., ii, 562. 

Sulphurous anydride, electricity pro¬ 
duced in the oxidation of (An¬ 
dreas), A., ii, 535. 
deviation of, from Boyle’s law 
(Leduo), A., ii, 134. 
reaction of lead with (Jenkins and 
Smith), T., 672; P., 1897, 104. 

Sulphite, a mineral containing a (Pen- 
eield aud Foote), A., ii, 563. 

Sulphites, physiological action of 
(If tonka), A., ii, 422. 
detection of, in presence of sill]hides 
and thiosulphates (Alvarez and 
Jean), A., ii, 601. 
interference of, in estimation of 
nitrites (Pichard), A-, ii, 168. 

Thionyl chloride, reaction of, with 
some hydrogen compounds 
(Besson), A., ii, 139. 
action of ethylenediamino on 
(Miohaelis and Giiaentz), A., 

i, 395. 

Sulphuric anhydride, manufacture of 
(IIasbnolever), A., ii, 142. 
spectrum of (Lookykr), A., 

ii, 293. 

Sulphuric acid, progress in the manu¬ 
facture of (IIasenclevek), A., 
ii, 142. 

electrolytic conductivity and specific 
gravity of a normal solution of 
(Loomis), A., ii, 301. 
ions, S0 4 and nS0 4 , electromotive 
force required for the separation of 
(JSTkrnst), A., ii, 395. 
dilute, freezing points of (IIill- 
mayr), A., ii, 313. 
aqueous, vapour pressures of (MilL- 
lbr-Krzbaoii), A., ii, 203. 
action of copper on (Andrews), A., 
ii, 22. 

precipitation of, by barium chloride 
(Foulk), A., ii, 189. 
estimation of (Edmunds), A., 
ii, 123. 

estimation of optically (Aglot), A., 
ii, 431. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

{Sulphuric monoclilorhydrin (Besson), 
A., ii, 254. 


Sulphur, Sulphuryl chloride, boiling 
point, density, refractive index, 
critical temperature, and dissocia¬ 
tion of (Pawlewski), A., ii, 313. 
Pyrosulphuryl chloride (Besson), A., 
ii, 254. 

Persulphuric acid (Richarz), A., 
ii, 549. 

Thiosulphuric acid, reaction of chromic 
acid with (Longiii), A., ii, 42. 
Thiosulphates, detection of, in pre¬ 
sence of sulphides and sulphites 
(Alvarez and Jean), A., ii, 601. 
Dithionic acid, formation of, by the 
oxidation of sulphurous acid by 
potassium permanganate (Dymond 
and IIuohes), T., 314; P., 1897, 
42. 

Sulphur, estimation and separation 
of— 

estimation of, with carbon, hydro¬ 
gen and halogen simultaneously 
(Dennstedt), A., ii, 432. 
estimation of, in coal-gas (Fischer), 
A., ii, 516. 

estimation of, in coko (Oteha), A., 
ii, 595. 

estimation of, in cast-iron (Phillips), 
A., ii, 431; (Blair), A., ii, 594. 
estimation of, in iron and steel (Car¬ 
not and Goutal), A., ii, 520. 
estimation of, in ores (Stansbie ; de 
Koninok), A., ii, 123. 
estimation of, in i>etroleum (Fischer), 
A., ii, 516 ; (Aufrecht), A., ii, 595. 
estimation of, in the products of petro¬ 
leum combustion (Kishling), A., 
ii, 157. 

estimation of, in pyrites (Lunge), A., 
ii, 123. 

estimation of, in iron pyrites or native 
zinc sulphides (Noaillon), A., 
ii, 595. 

Sumach, South African, composition of, 
and amount of eatecheol-tanuin in 
(Perktn), T., 1132 ; P., 1897, J70. 
adulteration of (Siveca), A., ii, 530. 

Supercooled liquids, crystallisation of 
(Ostwald), A., ii, 308. 

Superphosphate. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Suprarenal capsules, nature of active 
substance from the (Fiunkrl), A., 
ii, 63. 

capsules, physiological action of extract 
of (Vincent), A., ii, 420, 673. 
gland, nature of active substance of 
(Moore), A., ii, 331. 

Surface tensions of mixtures of normal 
liquids (Ltnebargkr), A., ii, 247. 
of liquids, method of measuring the 
(LrNEBARGBR), A., ii, 247. 
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Swine measles, inoculation for (Pasteur 
Lect.), T., 740; P., 1897, 80. 
Sylvanite from Western Australia 
(Frenzel), A., ii, 503. 

Sylvite, gold in (Liversidge), T., 298; 
P., 1897, 22. 

spectroscopic analysis of (Hartley 
andRAMAGB), T., 550 ; P., 1897, 47. 
Synthesis, chemical, by aid of the dark 
electric discharge (Losanitsch and 
Jotitschitsgh), A., i, 179. 


T. 

Tabasher, analysis of (Ince), A.,ii, 278. 
T&ehyhydrite, spectroscopic analysis of 
(Hartley and Ramage), T., 550; 
P., 1897, 47. 

Taka-diastase, fermenting action of, on 
different starches (Stone), A., ii, 462. 
Talc, origin of, in New York (Smyth), 
A., u, 105. 

Tallow, detection of, in beeswax 
(Lttgowsky), A., ii, 529. 

Tanaeetogen dioxide (Tiemann and 
Semmleh), A., i, 248. 
Tanaeetogendicarboxylic acid (Jieptylene- 
dicarboxylic acid), from a-thujaketonic 
acid (Wallach), A., i, 246. 
^-Tanacetogendicarhoxylic acid (Tie¬ 
mann and Semmleh), A., i, 247. 
Tanacetoketone, oxidation of (Tiemann 
and Semmler), A., i, 248. 
Tanaoetoketonio acids. See Tliuja- 
ketonic acids. 

Tonacetone. See Thuione. 

Tannic acid, from puglia olive oil (Can- 
zoneri), A., i, 624. 
constitution of (Schiff), A., i, 849. 
action of lead acetate on (Harnaok), 
A., i, 60. 

pentacetyl derivative of (Schiff), A., 

i, 349. 

Tannin, function of, in fruits (Gerber), 
A., ii, 460. 

action of, on alkaloids (de Coninck), 
A., i, 447. 

detection of (Baemes), A., ii, 530. 
estimation of (Awkng), A., ii, 530. 
estimation of, in wines (Vigna), A., 

ii, 356. 

Tannin, C I? H S2 O 10 , occurrence of a, in 
the seeds of Pharbitis Ml, b. 
(Kromer), A., ii, 68. 

Tannin gluooside, from South African 
sumach (Perkin), T., 1132. 

Tannins, condensation of, with formal¬ 
dehyde (Merck), A., i, 156. 
relationship of, to accompanying 
colouring matters (Perkin), T., 


Tannoform (Merck), A., i, 156. 

Tannopeptone (Heron), A., ii, 186. 

Tannoxylic acid (Harnaok), A., 
i, 60. 

Tantalic acid, estimation of (Glaser), 
A., ii, 191. 

Tap, vacuum, improved (Shenstone), 
T., 480; P., 1897, 3. 

Tar oil, estimation of alkali-equivalent 
of phenols in (Freysr), A., ii, 594. 

Tartarethylimide (Ladenbubg), A., 
i, 139. 

d-Tartaric acid, refractive powers of solid 
and dissolved (Gladstone and 
Hibbert), T., 824. 

freezing points of dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Loomis), A., ii, 305. 
effect of boiling alkali on activity of 
(Meissner), A., i, 460. 
action of, on the formation of diastase 
(Pfeffer), A., ii, 613. 
fermentation of (Pasteur Lect.), T., 
697. 

detection of, by colour tests (PiUerua), 
A., ii, 289. 

detection of, in plants (Berg and 
Gerber), A., ii, 527. 
estimation of, polarimetrically 
(Colson), A., ii, 166. 

d-Tartaric acid, calcium hydiogen salt, 
detection of, in cream of tartar 
(Enell), A., ii, 608. 
dihydrated sodium salt of (van 
Leeuwen), A., ii, 398. 
sodium potassium salt, crystallisation 
of supersaturated holutions of {Ost- 
wald), A., ii, 309. 

sodium potassium and sodium ammon¬ 
ium salts, transition temperatures, 
solubilities, vapour pressures and 
heats of combination with water of 
(van Leeuwen), A., ii, 397. 

d- and Z-Tartaric acids, isonarcotine salts 
of (Bandow), A., i, 581. 

f-Tartaric acid (mesoforturic acid), forma¬ 
tion of (Pasteur Lrot.), 1\, 702. 
preparation of, and its beuzylimide 
(Meissner), A., i, 460. 
imide of (Larenburo), A., i, 138. 

Tartaric acid, barium salt, water 
of crystallisation of (Lohsen and 
Riebensaum), A., i, 16. 
hydrogen ethylamine, propylamine, 
and benzylamine salts, and the 
action of heat on (Meissner), 
A., i, 460. 

Racemic acid, formation of, from 
dextro- and Isevo-tartaric acid 
(Pasteur Lect.), T., 690. 
resolution of, by means of the 
quinicine and cinchonicine salts 
(Pasteur Lect.), T., 694. 
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Racemic acid, action of aniline on 
(Wende), A., i, 140. 
imide of (Ladenburg), A., i, 138 ; 
(Wende), A., i, 140; (Meiss¬ 
ner), A., i, 461. 

ethylimide of (Meissner), A.,i, 460. 
methylimide, ethylimide, propyl- 
imide, phenylimide, and bcnzyl- 
imide of (Wende), A., i, 140. 
Racemic acid, ammonium salt of, fer¬ 
mentation of (Pasteur Lect. ),T., 
697. 

barium salt, water of crystallisation 
of (Lossen and Kiebensahm), 
A., i, 16. 

sodium ammonium salt, separation 
of, into active forms (Pastetjr 
Leot.), T., 688 . 

lionarcotine salt (Bandow), A., 

i, 581. 

Tartaromethylimide and the action of 
benzoic chloride on it (Ladenburg), 
A., i, 139. 

Tartaro-jS-naphthyl-amide and -anil 
(Cohen and Harrison), T., 1062. 
Tartrazine, constitution of (Anschutz), 
A., i, 258. 

Tartrazinic acid and itssalts (Anschutz), 
A., i, 258. 

Tartrazinogensulphonio acid, its sodium 
ethylic, silver ethylie, barium, hydro¬ 
gen sodium, and hydrogen barium 
salts (Anschutz), A., i, 259. 
Tartronyldi-i?-amidophenol (Wirths), 
A., i, 145. 

Tartronyl-i?-rf?amido-dianisoil and -di- 
phenetoil (Wirths), A., i, 145. 

Tea, estimation of caffeine in (Georges ; 
van Ledden-Hulrebosch), A., 
ii, 83; (Delaoour), A., ii, 293 ; 
(Hilger and Juokenaok), A., 
ii, 611. 

estimation of tannin in (Awrng), A., 
ii, 530. 

Teeth, influence of starvation on the 
(Weishe), A., ii, 219. 

Tellurium, mineral containing, from 
Colorado (Pearce), A., ii, 2C5. 
commercial, preparation of (Farbaky), 
A*, ii, 368. 

molecular weight of, at high tempera¬ 
tures of (Bn/rz), A., ii, 246. 
Tellurium tfetfrabromido hydrobromide 
(Mbtzner), A., ii, 489. 
tetrachloride, compound of, with 
ammonia (Metzner), A., 

ii, 208. 

hydrochloride'and iodide hydriodide 
(Metzner), A., ii, 488. 
tetrafluoride, and oxyfluoridos 
(Metzner), A., ii, 488. 
nitride (Metzner), A., ii, 208, 


Tellurium, estimation and separation 
of— 

estimation of, by precipitation as the 
iodide (Gooch and Morgan), A., 
ii, 71. 

separation of antimony from (Muth- 
mann and Schroder), A., ii, 463. 
separation of selenium from (Goooh 
and Peirce), A., ii, 71. 

Temperature. See Thermochemistry. 

d-Terebenthene, from bitter fennel oil 
(Tardy), A., i, 578. 

Terebic acid, from caronic acid (von 
Baeyer and Ipatieff), A., i, 83. 
from 7-pinonic acid (Tiemann), A., 
i, 163. 

Terephthalaldehyde, oxidation of the 
condensation product of, with phenyl- 
semicarbazide (Young and Annable), 
T., 217 ; P., 1896, 246. 

Terephthalic acid {p-pliihalic acid), 
barium salt, action of acetic an¬ 
hydride on (Oddo and Manuelli), 
A., i, 380. 

jt>-(#cliloro- (Boschi), A., i, 183. 
tetri odo-, salts of, and its chloride 
(Lutyens), A., i, 154. 
d?*-iodosod?-iodo- (LUtyens), A., 
i, 154. 

Tenumalia cfirbula, composition of the 
unripe fruit of (Perkin), T., 1137; 
P., 1897, 170. 

Terpene from oil of cummin (Woljpian), 
A., l, 358. 

CjgHic, from pulegol (Wallach), A., 
l, 159. 

Terpenes, behaviour of, towards trichlor¬ 
acetic acid (Heychler), A., i, 246. 

Terpenylic acid, from ssocamphoronic 
acid (Tiemann), A., i, 91. 
from metlioetliylhoptanolidc (Maiila 
and Tiemann), A., i, 84. 
from 7-pinonie acid (Tiemann), A., 
i, 163. 

Tetracetamidobenzene (Nietzkt and 
Hagenbach), A., i, 277. 

Tetracet-ethylenediphenyleue-p-tetr- 
amide (Franc w), T., 424. 

Tetracetoxydibenzyl and its <f/bromo- 
dcrivative (Suhall), A., i, 191. 

Tetracetyldihydroxydibenzyldihydro- 
tetrazine (Pinner and Gobel), A„ 
i, 640. 

Tetracetyl-luteolin, melting point of 
(Herzig), A., i, 94. 

Tetranisoilethylene, action of lead 
dioxide on, and its o-chloro-dcrivatiye 
(Hostmann), A., i, 475. 

Tctrabenzoylpurgic acid (IToehnel), 
A., i, 229. 

Tetradymite, from British Columbia 
(Hoffmann), A., ii, 503. 
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Tetrethylalloxautin, and its oxidation 
(Sbmbbitzki), A., i, 601. 

Tetrethylammonium iodide, electrolytic 
conductivity of methylic alcoholic 
solutions of (Zelinsky and 
Krapiwin), A., ii, 6. 
electrolytic dissociation of, in acetone 
solution (Carrara), A., ii, 472. 

Tetrethyldiaminodihydroxydiphenyl- 
methane and salts (Biekeingek), A., 
i, 73. 

^-Tetrethyl&aminotriphenylmethane-^- 
sulphozdc acid wi-nitro-, and salts 
(E. Eedmann and H. Erdmann), 
A., i, 287. 

TetrethyMuteolin (Heezig), A., 
i, 292. 

Tetrethylqninol tetrat hio- (Geindley 
and Sammib), A,, i, 403. 

Tetrethylquiuone, tetra thio* (Geindley 
andSAMMis), A., i, 403. 

TetrethylquinonedibenzoylcUthiohenz- 
oylacetal, &Zrathio- (Geindley and 
Sammis), A., i, 403. 

Tetrayonolobus purpureas. See Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry. 

TeirahecLrite, plumbiferous, from British 
Columbia (Hoffmann), A., ii, 104. 

Tefcrahydrowweamphor (Angeli and 
Bimini), A., i, 88. 

B-Tetrahydronaphthylamine, action of 
on body temperature (Fawcett and 
White), A., ii, 419. 

5-Tetrahydro^aj3-phenanthra-?i-di“ 
bydroquinoxaline, and its acetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Einhoen and Bull), A., 
i, 347. 

i?-Tetrahydro>a)3-phenaiithrac[iiin- 
oxaline (Einhoen and Bull), A., 
i, 347. 

Tetrahydrophenols (Knoevenagel and 
Wedbmeyer), A., i, 610. 

Tetrahydrowophenylacetic acid (Buch¬ 
ner), A., l, 283. 

A s -Tetrahydrophthalo-n-butylamic acid, 
from sedanonoxime (Ciamician and 
Sileee), A., i, 292. 

Tetrahydropyridine, derivatives of 
(Ladenbueg), A., i, 487. 

Teteahydroquinaldine. See 2'-Mothyl- 
tetr&hydroquinoline. 

Tetrahydroquinoline-l-sulphonic acid 
and its metallic and methylic salts 
(Claus and Gunther), A., i, 296. 

Tetrahydroq.uinoline-4-sulp ac sic acid 
and its salt and 2-bromo-derivative 
(Claus), A., i, 439. 

Tetrahydrotoluene. See Methylcycfo- 
hexene. 

2:4; 2*: 4-Tetrahydroxybenzophenone 
(Thiele and Schlruss^er), A,, 
h 380 , 


Tetrahydroxydecoic acid, formation of, 
from glucoside of the seeds of Phar- 
bitis Nil, L. (Kromer), A., ii, 68. 

2:4:2': 4'*Tetrahydroxydiphenylacetic 
acid, harium and zinc salts of 
(Hewitt and PorE), T., 1089 ; P., 
1897, 168. 

lactone of; its molecular weight, and 
acetyl, benzoyl, and sodium deriva¬ 
tives (Hewitt and Pope), T., 1084, 
1087, 1089; P., 1897, 168. 

Tetrahydro-m-xylene. See A 5 -l: 3-Di- 
methylci/cZahexene. 

Tetrahydro-^-xylic acid (1: %dhncthyl- 
cyclohexoieA-carboxylic acid) and its 
ethvlic salt (Bentley and Perkin), 
T., 167, 172; P., 1896, 79. 

Tetrahydroxylic acid (1:3 -dimethyl- 
cycloJicxenc-l-carboxylic add) and its 
cthylic salt (Bentley and Perkin), 
T., 161, 173, 175 ; P., 1896, 79. 

Tetramethylammonium salts, electro¬ 
lytic conductivity of methylic 
alcoholic solutions of (Zelinsky and 
Krapiwin), A., ii, 5. 
iodide, electrolytic dissociation of, in 
acetone solution (Carrara), A., 
ii, 472. 

Tetramethyldiaminoacridine and its 
salts (Bieiiringer), A., i, 74. 

Tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone. See 
Michler’s ketone. 

Tetramethyldiaminodihydroxydi- 
phenylmethane, and its hydrochloride 
and benzoyl derivative (Biehiunger), 
A., i, 73. 

Tetramethyldiaminotriphenylmethane, 
hydroxy-derivatives of (Voto<5ek), 
A., i, 157. 

p-Tetrafiiethyldiaminotriphenyl- 
methane, ^-cliloro-?n-nitro- and p- 
chloro-m-amino- (E. and II. Erd¬ 
mann), A., i, 287. 

p~ Tetramethyldiaminotriphenylmeth- 
ane-^-sulphonic acid, w-nitro- 
(E. and H. Erdmann), A., i, 287. 

Tetramethyldiaminoxanthone, and salts 
and Zribronio-derivaUvo (Bncu rin¬ 
ger), A., i, 74. 

Tetramethylethylene. See Hexylenes. 

Tetramethylethylenediamine (Freund 
and Gobel), A., i, 496. 

a- and B-Tete&mitliylpiperajBiiies and 
their salts and dibenzoyl derivatives 
(Stoeiir and Brandes), A., i, 300. 

Tetramethylsueclnic acid (Jiexancdicarb- 
oxylie add) (Harries and Hubnkr), 
A., i, 550. 

Tetramethylurie acid, from hydroxy- 
caffeine (Fischer), A., i, 269. 

Tetraphenetoil-ethane and -ethylene 
(Hostmann), A., i, 475. 
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Tetraphenylazine {Laurent's Amaronc ), 
preparation of, from benzaldeliydo 
and magnesium nitride (Snaps), T., 
528 ; P., 1897, 50. 

from benzoin and amides (Seal), A., 

i, 67. 

Tetrapheny lazine, fctframino -, and its salts 
(Seal), A., i, 67. 

Tetraphenylcarbamide, lieat of com¬ 
bustion of (Stoiimann and IIauss- 
mann), A., ii, 360. 

2:3:5:5-Tetraphenyldihydrotriazine 
and its salts (Lottermoser), A., i, 39. 
Tetraphenylenefnrfnran (Japp and 
Findlay), T., 1120; P., 1897, 169. 
Tetraphenylethane and its tetra-p-mtro- 
and tetra-p‘ amino-derivatives (Biltz), 
A., i, 533. 

Tetraphenylethylene and its tetm-p- 
bromo- and feftvmitro-derivatives 
(Biltz), A., i, 534. 
oxide. See a-Benzopinaooline. 
Tetraphenylmethane (Gomberg), A., 
i, 624. 

Tetrazole, amino-, electrolytic dissocia¬ 
tion of (Baite), A., ii, 546. 
ThaUeioqninine, formation of, from 
quinine (Pommerehne) A., i, 641. 
Thallium, occurrence of, in common 
minerals (Hartley and Ramage), 
T., 533; P., 1897, 11. 
electrolytic preparation of (Foerster), 
A., ii, 553. 

Thallium alloys with silver, freezing 
point of (Heycock and Neville), 
A., ii, 245. 

with zinc, freezing points of (IIey- 
cock and Neville), T., 395 ; P., 
1897, 61. 

Thallium zirconium fluorides (Wells and 
Foote), A., ii, 559. 
nitrate and its double salts, use of, as 
heavy liquids for separation of 
minerals (Rutgers), A., ii, 45, 
179. 

and potassium nitrates and alums, 
solubility of isomorphous mixtures 
of Fook, A., ii, 480. 
silicotungstato (Wyruboff), A,, 

ii, 175. 

vanadium alum (Piooini), A., ii, 215. 
Tht'a ch inenste, the amount of lecithin in, 
at different times (Hanai), A., 
ii, 275. 

the cifect of starving, on the nitrogen 
of (Miyaohi), A., ii, 278. 

Thebaine, constitution of (Freund), A., 

i, 495. 

action of acetic anhydride on (Freund 
and Gobel), A., i, 496. 
detection of (Jaworowhki), A., 

ii, 610. 


Thebaol, properties of, and its acetyl 
derivative (Freund and Gobel), A., 

i, 497. 

Thebaolauinone (Freund and Gobel), 
A., i, 497. 

Thebenine, constitution, preparation, salts 
and acetyl derivative of, and action of 
phonylthioearbimido on (Freund and 
Mioiiaels), A., i, 495, 496. 

Thebeninemethine methiodide (Freund 
and Michaels), A., i, 496. 

Thebenol, properties and reactions of, and 
its acetyl derivative and methyl ether 
(Freund and Michaels), A., i, 496. 

Theobromine, from the action ofmethylic 
iodide on xanthine salts (Pom- 
merehne), A., i, 129. 
synthesis of (Fischer), A., i, 641. 
estimation of, in cocoa and chocolate 
(Maupv), A., ii, 531. 

7 -Theobromine, from the action of 
methylic alcohol on xanthine salts 
(Pommereiine), A., i, 129. 

Theophylline, from the action of methylic 
iodide on xanthine salts (Pom- 
merehne), A., i, 129. 

Theralite from Costa Rica (Wolff), A., 

ii, 56. 

Thermochemistry :— 

Thermochemical method of determin¬ 
ing the equivalents of acids and 
bases (Behtiiblot), A., ii, 201. 
Thermodynamical surfaces of a sub¬ 
stance in tho solid and liquid states 
(Tammann), A., ii, 8. 
Thermodynamics of non-reversible 
changes (Duhem), A., ii, 439. 

Heat changes produced by mixing 
coniine with other liquids (Laden- 
burg), A., ii, 246. 

Energy changes, free and total, in tho 
formation of insoluble moicury com¬ 
pounds (BugarsZicy), A., ii, 307. 
Calorific power of coals calculated by 
Dulong’s law (AltTH), A., ii, 442. 
Isothermals of isopentane (Rose- 
Innes), A., ii, 542. 

Temperature, formula representing tho 
change of density of liquids with 
(Gu ye and Jordan), A., ii, 365. 
influence of, on rotatory i>ower (Guye 
and Aston), A., ii, 237, 
influence of, on the rate of reaction of 
potassium chlorate, ferrous chlor¬ 
ide, and hydrochloric acid (Noyes 
and Wason), A., ii, 311. 
influence of, on the decomposition 
hypochlorites of (Biiaduri), A., 
ii, 207. 

Temperature of the body, influence of, 
on respiratory exchange (V ernon) , 
A,, ii, 418. 
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Thermochemistry :—Heat offormation=f.; of clmociation = dis.; of combination - 
eb. ; of combustion=c. ; qf hydration—h. ; of neutralisation =??. 


Temperature of the body* effects on, 
of section of the spinal cord (Pem- 
brey), A., ii, 220. 
influence of jB-tetrahydronaphthyl- 
amine on (Fawcett and White), 
A., ii, 419. 

Thermometers, Rowland’s, compaiison 
of, with the hydrogen thermome¬ 
ter (Day), A., ii, 539. 
comparison of, with a platinum re¬ 
sistance thermometer (W AIDNER 

and Mallory), A., ii, 538. 

Heat conductivity of carbon (Cellier), 
A.,ii, 538. 

of saltsolutions(BREDiG), A.,ii, 471. 

Heat, specific, determination of 
(Schlamp), A., ii, 6 . 
of substances in corresponding 
states (Barker), A., ii, 17. 
of the gaseous elements (Berthe- 
lot), A., ii, 200 . 

of aniline, benzene, naphthalene, 
o-naphthylamine, nitrobenzene, 
and nitronaphthalene 
(Schlamp), A., ii, 6 . 
of constant volume of the paraffins 
(Bartoli and Stracciati), A., 
ii, 7. 

of phenol (Schlamp), A., ii, 6. 
of silver amalgam (Littleton), P., 
1898, 221. 

of different modifications of sulphur 
(Dussy), A., ii, 6. 
ofp- and 0 -toluidine (Schlamp), A., 
ii, 6. 

Latent heat of evaporation of liquids 
(Milner), A., ii, 439. 

Heat of fusion, connection of melting 
point, density and (Crompton), 
T., 929; P., 1897, 110 . 
of copper and of silver (Heyoock 
and Neville), A., ii, 245. 
of zinc (Heycock and Neville), 
T. f 403; P., 1897, 61. 

Fusion curves, non-identity of, with 
solubility eurves (Bancroft), A., 
ii, 134. 

Heat of vaporisation, connection be¬ 
tween density,molecular diameter, 
and (Barker), A., ii, 134. 
of aniline, chloroform, carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, ethylic bromide, ethylic 
iodide, formic acid, methylic 
alcohol, methylic iodide, and 
normal hexane (Marshall), A., 
ii, 244. 

Heat of dissociation and combination 
calculated from a theoiy of affinity 
and valency (Sperbrr), A., ii, 

W- 


Heat of electrolytic dissociation of 
some acids (Eijler), A., ii, 88. 
of nitrocarbamide, nitrourethane, 
and amidotetrazole (Baur), A., 
ii, 546. 

Dissociation pressure of alkylammo- 
nium hydrosulphides (Walker 
and Lumsden), T., 428; P., 
1897, 48. 

of ammonia silver chlorides in solu¬ 
tion (Jarry), A., ii, 259. 
of hydrates of calcium chloride 
(Muller-Erzbacu), A., ii, 203. 

Thermachexnioal data. Unit of heat 
(Bartoli), A., ii, 7. 
for acids and bases in dilute aqueous 
solution (w.) and electrolytic dis¬ 
sociation (Crompton), T., 951; 
P., 1897, 111. 

of alkylammonium hydrosulphides 
{dis.) (Walker and Lumsden), 
T., 439 ; P., 1897, 48. 
of the amides and anilides of the 
first members of the series of di¬ 
basic acids (/. and e.) (Stohmann 
and Hau&smann), A., ii, 359. 
of the action of biomine on unsatu- 
rated compounds (cb.) (Luginin 
and Klabukoff), A., ii, 475. 
of formation of carbamide from am¬ 
monium cyanate (Walker and 
Kay), T., 508; P., 1897, 76. 
of copper compounds (/. and n,) 
(Sabatier), A., ii, 540. 
of cyanamide (/. andc.) (Lemoult), 
A, ii, 87. 

of qyanic acid (/. and n ) Berth e- 
lot), A., ii, 7. 

of cyanuric chloride (/. and t\) 
(Lemoult), A., i, 234. 
for tho clinngos of the different 
modifications of dextrose into 
each other (Berthblot), A., 
ii, 202. 

of formaldehyde (/.) (Delaine), 
A,, ii, 359. 

of hexameIhylenetotraniino, its salts 
and nitroso-dorivativos (/. and c.) 
(DeliSpine), A., ii, 87,131. 
of lithium borate («.) (Lb Oh ate¬ 
lier), A., ii, 448. 

of compounds of lithium chloride 
and ammonia (/.) (Bonnkfoi), 
A., ii, 371. 

of lithium hydride (/.) (Guntz), A., 
ii, 86. 

of lithium nitride (/.) (Guntz), A., 
ii, 144. 

of mercury salts (/.)(Yaret), A., 
ii, 99, 541. 
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Thermochemistry :—Scat offormation =/.; of dissociation=dis. ; of combination— 
cb t ; of combustion =c. ; of hydration—h.; of « mtraUsaMon = n. 


Thermochemical data, of mercuric 
cyanide compounds with metallic 
haloids (cb .) (Varet), A., i, 585. 
of selcnic acid and selonates (/.) 

(Metzner), A., ii, 132. 
of selcnic anhydride (/.) (Metzner), 
A., ii, 169. 

of silver amalgam (/.) (Littleton), 
P., 1896, 220. 

of the sodioacetylenes (/.) (Matig- 
NON), A., ii, 44.0 ; (de Fono- 
rand). A., ii, 441. 
of sodium potassium and sodium 
ammonium tartrates (h.) (van 
Leeuwen), A., ii, 398. 
of the hydrolysis of staich by 
vegetable and animal diastase, 
and of cane-sugar by invertase 
(Brown and Pickering), T., 783; 
P., 1897, 131. 

of trichloracetic acid {n .) (Hivals), 
A., ii, 359. 

of zinc hydroxido (/.) (Massol), 
A., ii, 440. 

Heat of solution of dextrose, maltose, 
levulose, milk-sugar, and cane-sugar 
(Brown and Pickering), T., 769. 

Thermodynamics. See Thermochemistry. 

Thermoelectric properties. See Electro¬ 
chemistry. 

Thermometers. See Thermochemistry. 

Thesimn Colpoon. See Qolpoon com - 
pressum. 

Thialdine (Del^pine), A., i, 456. 

Thianthrene, constitution of (Gen- 
VRESbE), A., i, 514. 

Thiazine-dyes and Thiazole-dyes,'* oxida¬ 
tion of leuco-compounds of (Green), 
P., 1896, 226. 

Thiazole-thiol, and its bisulphide 
(Freund and Mkineoke), A., i, 123. 

Thiobiazoline, 5-imino-, and its acetyl- 
derivativc (Freund and Mkinecku), 
A., i, 122. 

Thiazolines, pro] Miration of (Gaukikl 
and v, Hinson), A., i, 120. 

Thiocarbamide, action of a-bromopro- 
pionic, bromomaloic, cinnamic, 
citraconic, crotonic and oleic acids 
on (Andrkascii), A., i, 327, 328. 
action of caustic potash and load ace¬ 
tate on (Waltiier), A., i, 209. 

Thio-derivatives. See undor 
Acetic acid. 

Acetophenone. 

Acetylacetono. 

Allylcarbimide. 

Allylhydantoin-a-propionic acid. 
Allyltliiocarbamidc, 

Aniline. 


Thio-derivatives. See under:— 
Benzophenone. 

Benzylic mercaptan. 
Benzyltotrahydrojuinazoline. 
Bisthiopyrotartaric acid. 

Butyric acid. 

Butyrylcarbimide. 

Carbamide. 

Carbimidoglycolido. 
Dehydrohydantoinacetic acid 
Dilactylic acid. 

Dimcthylhydantoincaiboxylic acid. 
Diphonylcarbamidc. 
Diphenylhydantoin-o-propionic acid. 
Ethylammonium mercaptan. 
o-Ethylbonzamide. 

Ethylglycollic acid. 

Ethylic mercaptan. 
Ethylmercaptotriazolino. 

Ethylquinol. 

Ethylquinone. 

Elhylquinoncdibonzoyla.ee tal. 
2'-Ethylthio-3'-phonyldihydroquin- 
azolonc-4'. 

Ethyltriazoletliiol. 

Formaldehyde. 

Glycollic acid. 

Glyoxylic acid. 

Hemoglobin. 

Hydantoic acids. 

Hydantoinacotic acid. 

Hydantoin - a-propionic acid. 
Hydrothiomaleic add. 
Hydroxypyrotartarie acid. 

Keto tetrali ydroquinazoline. 

Maleic acid. 

Malic acid. 

Methylglycollic acid. 
B-Methylhydantoin. 

Phenol. 

Plienylallylcarbimido. 

Phonylallylhydanloin. 

Phonylbouzylbydantoiu. 

3'- Plionyldiny < lvo< j ui nazolono-4\ 
Phonyldiiuothythydautoiu. 

Phenyl (ithylenic other. 
PhouyleUiylhydautoin. 

Phenyl ethylic other, 
Plionylhydantoin. 
Phouylmothylhydantoiii. 
Plieuylmotbylurca. 

Phenyl-#-naph thylsulphona cetonc. 
rhcnylthioearbimideglycolidc. 
Phenyluraminohoxahydrobcnzoicaoid. 
Phenylureidobenzyldiphenylcarb- 
amide. 

Phenyluroidobcnzylphenyltolylcarb* 

amide. 

Propionylcarbimidc. 

Quinanthrono. 
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Thio*derivatives. See under :— 
Resorcinolcarboxylie acid. 
Tolylcarbimideglycolide. 
Tolylethylhydantoin. 

Tolylhydantoin. 

o-Tolylmethylhydantoin. 

Thiodimaleic acid (Andreasch), A., 
i, 328. 

Thiocyanophenylphosphine. SeePhenyl- 
thiocyanophosphine. 

TMocyano-#-tolylphosphine. See p- 
Tolylthiocyanophosphine. 

Thioplianic acid, properties of, and its 
salt (Hesse), A., i, 257. 

Thioplianinic acid (Hesse), A., i, 257. 

Thiophen, refractive power and disper¬ 
sion of (Bruhl), A., ii, 297. 
absorption spectrum of (Paver), A., 
ii, 393. 

action of aluminium chloride on 
(Halier and Michel), A., i, 513. 
freezing points of solutions of, in 
benzene (Beckmann and 
Schtjlten), A., ii, 363. 
removal of, from benzene (Markowni- 
koff), A., i, 401; (Heusler), A., 
i, 402; (Haller and Michel), A., 

i, 514. 

absorptionof nitrogen by(BERTHELOT), 
A., i, 330. 

condensation of, with benzotrichloride, 
(Nahke), A., i, 602. 
precipitation of, with mercuric sulphate 
(Halleb and Mjchel), A., i, 513. 

Thionylaniline, action of ethylene di¬ 
amine on (Michaelis and Graentz), 
A., i, 395. 

Thiotriazole, amino-, and its salts 
(Freund and Sohander), A., i, 126. 

Thiourazole (Freund and Sohander), 
A., i, 126. 

Thiourea, from aotion of sulphuric acid 
on potassium thiocyanate (Chattaway 
and Stevens)', T., 611, 612; P., 
1897, 88. 

Thiourea, action of chloracetanilidu on 
(Dixon), T., 626 ; P., 1897, 6. 

Thioxen. See Dimethylthiophen. 

Thorium bromide (Lesinsky and Gund- 
lich). A., ii, 499. 

chloride and oxychloride (Kru&s), A., 

ii, 457. 

nitrate, crystalline (Fvhse), A,, ii, 377. 
hydroxide (Kruss), A., ii, 465. 
action of acetylacetone on (Urbain), 
A., i, 236. 

silicotungstate (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 176. 

Thorium, estimation and separation 
of— 

estimation of (Glaser), A., ii, 190, 


Thorium, estimation and separation 
of— 

estimation of, in thorite (Hintze and 
Weber), A., ii, 162. 
separation of cerium from (Urbain), 
A., i, 236 ; (Dennis), A., ii, 349. 
separation of cerium and yttrium 
oxides from (Hintze and Weber), 
A., ii, 162. 

separation of, frtrni rare earths 
(Dennis), A., ii, 232. 
separation of lanthanium and didy- 
mium from (Dennis), A., ii, 340. 
separation of titanium, tantalic acid, 
glncinum, zirconium, &c., from 
(Glaser), A., ii, 191. 
separation of zirconium from (Glaser), 
A., ii, 350; (Delafontaine), A., 
ii, 377. 

Thrombosin, nature of Lilicnfeld’s 
(Cramer), A., ii, 331. 

Thujaketone; See Tanacetoketone. 

a-Thujaketonio acid, its oxime and its 
conversion into tanacetogendicarb- 
oxylicacid (TiEMANNand Semmler), 
A., i, 247. 

and its oxime (Wallach), A., i, 246. 

£-Thujaketonic acid (Wallace), A., 
i, 246. 

audits oxime (TiEMANNand Semmler), 
A., i, 247. 

wo-Thujaketonic acid, and its oxime and 
semicarbazone (Wallach), A., i, 426. 

Thujamenthone, its oxidation and its 
semicarbazone (Wallach), A., i, 247. 

Thujone, oxidation of (Tiemann and 
Semmler), A., i, 247. 
and iso-Thojorne, oxidation and con¬ 
stitution of (WALLAcn), A., i, 246. 

Thymic acid, the preparation of arti¬ 
ficial nucleins with (Milroy), A., 
i, 232. 

Thymol, contraction during the solidifica¬ 
tion of (Hbydweiller), A., ii, 545. 
solubility of supor-coolod (Bruner)* 
A., ii, 479. 

action of fermout of mushrooms on 
(Bovrquelot), A., ii, 66. 

Thymol bromide, preparation of (Urban), 
A., i, 335. 

Thymol, chloro-, and its derivatives 
(Bocohi), A., i, 182, 
iodo- 0 Bristol ), preparation of (Urban), 
A., i, 334. 

Thyreo-antitoxin, separation of 
(Frankel), A., ii, 61. 

Thyroid gland, chemistry of the 
(Hutchison), A., ii, 61. 
proportion of iodine in the (Oswald ; 
Gley), A., ii, 572. 

presence of inosite in the (Tambach), 
A., H, 61 
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Thyroid gland, active substances in the 
(Frankel), A., ii, Gl. 
influence f on metabolism of feeding 
with (Voit), A., ii, 330. 

Tiglic aldehyde, condensation of, with 
guaiacol, crcosol and pyrogallol di- 
methylic ether (Doebner), A., i, 166. 

Tilasite from Sweden (Sjogren), A., 
ii, 325. 

Tin, thermoelectric properties of 
(Burnie), A., ii, 439. 
ingots, crystalline structure of 
(LtVERsnxiE), T., 1130; P., 1897, 
22 . 

Tin alloys with antimony, coppor, and 
silver, definite compounds contained 
in (Charpy), A., ii, 406. 
with coppor, melting point curve of 
(Le Chatelieu), A., ii, 204. 
with copper and silver, freezing points 
of (Heyoook and Neville), A., 
ii, 245. 

with zinc, freezing points of (II ey- 
cock and Neville), T., 392; P., 
1896, 61. 

Tin sulphides, behaviour of, at high 
temi>eraturos (Mourlot), A., 
ii, 373. 

action of gaseous hydrobromic and 
hydrochloric acids on (Kelley 
and Smith), A., ii, 405. 

Stannous chloride, rate of reaction of 
ferric chloride with (Noyes), 
A., n, 17. 

action of, on ethereal oils 
(Hirsciisohn), A., ii, 236. 
Stannic chloride, freezing points of 
dilute aqueous solutions of 
(Loomis), A., ii, 305. 
chlorobromides (Besson), * A., 
ii, 322. 

Hetaatannyl chloride (Engel), A., 
ii, 376. 

Tin, di- and tri-ethyl iodides, olcctrolytic 
conductivity of methyl alcoholic 
solutions of (Zelinsky and Krapi- 
wrN), A., ii, 5. 

Tin, estimation and separation of— 
action of nitroso-jS-naphtho] on 
(Bijrgash), A., ii, 163. 
estimation of, in bronze and brass 
(Hollar o), A., ii, 521. 
estimation of, in tin-dross (Runup), 
A., ii, 234. 

estimation of, in tin-plate (Mast- 
BAUM), A., ii, 601. 

Tin-dross, estimation of tin in (Ruruf), 
A., ii, 234, 

Tin ores, composition of (Hartley and 
Ramage), T., 541; P., 1897, 13. 

Tin plate, estimation of tin in (Mast* 
batjm), A., ii, 604. 


(ToZwrne compounds Afc=l). 

Tin-stone. See Oossiterite. 

Tissues, estimation of ammonia in 
(Nencki and Zaleski), A., ii, 343. 

Titanium, occurrence of, in plant ash 
(Wait), A., ii, 67. 

compounds, isomorphism of silicon 
and (Retgers), A., ii, 18. 

Titanic acid, estimation of (Glaser), 
A., ii, 191; (Morgan), A., 
ii, 388. 

Titanium, estimation and separation 
of— 

estimation of, in iron and steel (Carnot 
and Goutal), A., ii, 521. 
separation of tungsten from (DefacQz), 
A., ii, 163. 

Tolane, and its dibromide, preparation 
of (Sudborough), T., 221. 
dichloride, cis and tmns forms of (Sud¬ 
borough), T., 222. 

Tolenyldimethylenehydrazidine (Pin¬ 
ner), A., i, 638. 

p-Tolenyl-B-naphthenylhydrazidine 
(Pinner and Salomon), A., i, 639. 

?>t-Tolualdehyde, oxidation of the con¬ 
densation products of, with phenyl- 
semicarbazide (Young and Amnablb), 
T., 213 j P., 1896, 246. 

p-Tolualdehyde, synthesis of (Gatter- 
mann and Koch), A., i, 519. 

Toluene, absorption spectrum of (Pauer), 
A., ii, 393. 

dielectric constants of, at low tempera* 
turcs (Abegg), A., ii, 240. 
surface tensions of mixtures of benzene, 
turpentine, carbon bisulphide and 
ethylic benzoate with (Linebarger), 
A., ii, 247. 

mixture of, with sulphur, boiling 
point of (Haywood), A., i, 402. 
nitration of (Friswell), P., 1897, 
145. 

Toluene, p-bromo-, employment of, as 
solvent in cryoseopic researches 
(Patrrno), A., ii, 12. 
minimum freezing point of mixtures 
with benzene, p xylene, phenol, 
thymol, cthylouic bromide, tri- 
mothylcarbinol, ctliylsuccin- 
imide, tribenzylamine and vera- 
trolo (Patern6 and Ampola), A.» 
ii, 477. 

4:3:5-bromodmitro-, and the coloured 
compound obtained by action of 
alcoholic sodium ethoxiuc on (Jack- 
son and Ittner), A., i, 238, 332. 
2:4:5-tfWchloro-, preparation of 
(Michaelis and Berghegger), A., 
i, 149. 

p-nitro-, electrolytic oxidation of 
(Elbs), A., i, 332. 
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{Toluene compounds J/<s=l}. 
Toluene, exo-O'din itro-, and ixo-p-dinitvo- 
(Hollemann), A., i, 410. 
o-nitroso-, action of nitric oxide on 
(BAMBERGER), A., i, 288. 
o- and yj-Tolueneazophenols, hydrochlor¬ 
ides (Hewitt andF. G. Pope), A., 
i, 517. 

0 ’Toluenediazoic acid and its K-metliylic 
and O-methylic ethers (Bamberger 
and Stingelin), A., i, 467. 
wi-nitro-, sodium and silver deriva¬ 
tives, H-mcthylic and 6 -me thy lie 
ethers (Bamberger and Seitz), A., 
i, 466. 

^-Toluenediazoic acid (Bamberger and 
Hoff), A., i, 467. 

m-nitro-, and its N-methylic and 
O-methylic ethers (Bamberger and 
Voss), A., i, 467. 
jp-Toluenediazophenylsulphone 

(Hantzsoec and Singer), A., i, 222. 
p-Tolnenea^idiazoflulphonio acid 
(HANTzsoaandScuMiEDEL), A., i,186. 
Toluenediazosulphonic acids, nitro-, 
(Hantzsch and Borghaus), A., 
i, 186. 

o-^-Toluenesy>wliazosTilphonic acids, 
efa'bromo- (HANTZsoHand Schmiedel), 
A., i, 185. 

- and ^-Toluenesyttdiazosulphonic 
acids, salts of (Hantzscii and 
Schmiedel), A., i, 185. 
o-Toluenesulphinic acid and its salts 
(Troeger and Tetznbr), A., i, 223. 
j 7 -Toluenesulphinic acid, compound ob¬ 
tained from, by action of phenyl- 
hydroxylamino (Bretsohnkidbr), A., 

i, 421. 

o-Toluenesulphonic acid audits bromide, 
preparation of (Troeger andTETZNEit), 
A., l, 228, 224. 

m -Toluenesulphonie acid, preparation 
of, and its salts, amide, anilide, and 
toluidides (Griffin), A., i, 852, 
a-Toluic acid. See Phonylacctic acid. 
o-Toluic acid, electrolytic dissocialioa of 
(Euler), A., ii, 88. 

jtf-Toluic aoid, m-amino- {m-homo- 
tntihrmiHc add) (Kowalski and 
Nibmbntowski)), A., i, 416. 
o-Toluio disulphoxide (Troeger and 
Tjbizner), A., i, 228. 

0 -Toluidine, specific heat of (Schlamp), 
A., u, 6 . 

action of heat on (Seyberth)* A., 
i, 68 . 

action of maleic anhydride on (Dunlap 
and Phelps), A., i, 461. 
m-Toluidine, action of oxidising ferment 
of mushrooms on (Bourquelot), A., 

ii, 66 . 


{Toluene compounds J/e=l). 
^-Toluidine, specific heat of (Schlamp), 
A., ii, 6. 

influence of pressure on the melting 
Ijoint of (Demerliac), A., ii, 201. 
action of maleic anhydride on (Dun¬ 
lap and Phelps), A., i, 461. 
compounds of, with metallic salts 
(Tombeok), A., i, 560. 
condensation product of, with form- 
auilido, and its platinochloride 
(Walther), A., i, 243. 
yellow compound obtained by action 
of diacetyltartaric anhydride on 
(Cohen and Harrison), T., 1061; 
P., 1897,167. 

sodium derivative of (Titherley), 
T., 465 ; P., 1897, 45. 
jp-Toluidine, dinitro-(RABAUT), A., i, 533. 
m-dmitro-, preparation of (Jackson 
and Ittner), A., i, 238. 

Toluidines, action of phosphorus ponta- 
chloride on (Gilpin), A., i, 464. 
o-Toluidine-m-sulphonic aoid 
[CH 3 : HH a : S0 3 H=1:2: 3] (Bret- 
schneider), a., i, 421. 
jp-Toluidinc-w-8ulphonic acid (Griffin), 
A., i, 353; (Bretsohneider), A., 
i, 421. 

7 -p-Toluidinobutyrolactam (Ansciiutz 
and Guenther), A., i, 366. 
p- To! uidinodimethoxydiphenylquinone 
{p'dimethyl-lignonc blue) (Liebermann 
and Flatau), A., i, 225. 
p- Toluidinodimethyldihy droresorcinol 
(Vorlander and Erig), A., i, 276. 
^-Toluidinodimethyldihydroresorcylic 
acid, mothylic salt of (Vorlander), 
A., i, 275. 

j)-Tolu!dinophenyldihydroresorcinol 
( Vorl vnder), A., i, 273; (Vorlander 
and Euio), A., i, 275. 
jp-Toluidinophenyldihydroresoroylio 
acid and its ethylicsalt (Vorlander), 
A., i, 273. 

Toluquinolinos. See Motliylmiiuoliues. 
2:8-Toluquinone, 4:5:6 -/nchloro 
(Zinokk and Pbbnntzell),A., i, 510. 
2:5-Toluquinone, 3:4:6 -//vbromo- 
(Auwerh and Ziegler), A., i, 33. 

3:4-Tolnquinone, 2:5:6 -Mohloro- 
(Zinoke, Bebgmann and Francke), 
A., l, 508. 

4: ?-Toluquinone, tfracliloro-, preparation 
of (Michaelis and Piper), A., 
i, 147. 

Toluquinoxaline, refractive power and 
dispersion of (BrOhl), A., ii, 297. 
o-Tolylallylsulphone and its dibromide 
(Troeger and Tetzner), A., i, 224. 
jp-Tolylallylsulphone dichlorido (Troe¬ 
ger and Hinze), A., i, 350, ] 
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(Tolyl compounds Me** 1). 
o-Tolylamylsulphone (Troeger and 
Tetzner), A., i, 224. 
jp-Tolylazo-a-naphthylamine and its 
hydrochloride (Paal and Deybtick), 
A., i, 352. 

o- and j?-TolyIhenzenylamidines (Lot- 
termoser), A., i, 38. 
l-^-Tolyl-4-benzylidene-3:5-pyrazol- 
idone (Claisen), A., i, 442. 
o-Tolylbenzylsnlphone (Troeger and 
Tetzner), A., i, 224. 
jp-Tolyl hromomethyl ketone (Ktjno 
kell), A., i, 282, 521. 
jj-ToIylbromopropylsmlifione (Troeger 
and Hinze), A., i, 351. 
>Iolyl-butylsulphone and -wobntyl- 
snlphone (Troeger and Tetzner), 
A., i, 224. 

3'-i?-TolyKso-carbostyril, 4'-cyano- 
(Harper), A., i, 107. 
o-Tolyloetylsnlphone (Troeger and 
Tetzner), A., i, 224. 
p-Tolyl chloromethyl ketone (Kunc- 
kell), A., i, 282. 

o-Tolyl-chlorophosphine, -tctrachloxo- 
phosphine, and -oxychlorophosphine 
(MicHaelis and Schmidt), A., i,148. 
m-Tolyl-chlorophosphine, -iMrachloro- 
phosphine, and -oxychlorophosphine 
(Miohaelis and Berghegger), A., 
i, 149. 

3 '-jp-Tolyl& 0 coumarin, 4-cyano- 
(Harper), A., i, 106. 
^-Tolylcyanophosphine (Miohaelis and 
Glaubitz), A., i, 146. 
o- Tolyldiethylphosphine, its methiodide 
and ethiodide (Miohaelis and Piper). 
A., i, 148. 

^-Tolyldiethylphosphine oxide, jtnd its 
nitio-derivative (Miohaelis and 
Mietiiing), A., i, 148. 
4'-p-Tolyldihydroketoqiiinazoline (Kip- 
PENBERG), A., i, 421. 

8's l'-p-Tolyldiketoqninazoline (Fort- 
mann), A., i, 301. 

p-Tolyl&netixylphosphine oxide and its 
nitro-dorivativo (Miohaelis and 
MrKTiiwa), A., i, 147. 
^-Tolyldimethylphosphine-chloride" 
acetic acid, cthyhc salt of, and its 
hydrochloride and platinocliloxide 
(Miohaelis cud Mietiiing), A., 
i, 148. 

Tolyldimethylphosphohetaine, and its 
salts (Miohaelis and Miething), 
A., i, 148. 

a-o-Tolylenediaminoethylenedicarb - 
oxylie acid, ethylic salt of (Bhue- 
mann and Hemmy), A., i, 635. 
o-Tolyleneoxamide (Meyer and Ske- 
liger), A., i, 45. 

VOL. LXXII. ii. 


(Tolyl compounds Me = 1). 
p- Tolyl ethyl ether, formation of (Paal 
and Deybeok), A., i, 352. 
o-Tolylethylsulphone (Troeger and 
Tetzner), A., i, 224. 
o-Tolylethylthiohyd&ntoin and action of 
alkali on (Dixon), T., 636 ; P., 
1897, 9. 

jo-Tolylguanidine, amino- (Pellizzari), 
A., i, 48. 

^-Tolylheptadecylketoxime (Claus and 
Haeelin), A., i, 187. 
0 -Tolyl-j 8 >hexylsnlphone (Troeger and 
Tetzner), A., i, 224. 
o-Tolylhydrazine, p-nitro- (Bamberger), 
A., i, 289. 

0 - and jp-Tolylhydrazine hydrochlorides, 
action of formamide on (Pellizzari 
and Massa), A., i, 206. 

0 -Tolylhydrazinesulphonicacid,y-mtro-, 

potassium salt (Bamberger), A., 
i, 289. 

57 -Tolylhydroxylamine, preparation of 
(Bretsohneider), A., i, 420. 

0 -Tolylic bisulphide, tetiasulphide and 
pontasulphide (Troeger and Tetz¬ 
ner), A., i, 224. 

hydrosulphido, zinc derivative of 
(Troeger and Tetzner), A., 
i, 224. 

o-Tolyliodopropylsnlphone (Troeger 
and Hinze), A., i, 351. 
^-Tolyliodopropylsulphone (Troeger 
and Hinze), A., i, 351. 

S'-p - Tolyl-^-ketotetrahydro^uinazoline 
(Paal and Hildebrand), A., i, 407. 
o- and -jo-Tolylmaleamic acids (Dunlap 
and Phelps), A., i, 461. 
7 - 0 -Tolyl-/ 8 -xnethylhydantoin and y-p- 
Tolyl-jS-methylhydantoin (Quenda), 
A., i, 144. 

p-Tolylmethylnitramine and its o - and 
wi-nitro- and 2:3:5-ft*hiitro-derivatives 
(Pinnow), A., i, 338. 
o-Tolylmethylsulphone (Troeger and 
Tetzner), A., i, 224. 
0 -Tolylmethylthiohydantoin and action 
of alkali on (Dixon), T., 634; P., 
1897, 8. 

5:2-p-Tolylmethyltriazole, 1-acetyl 
derivative of (Pinner), A., i, 638. 
p- Tolyl-# - naphthylsulphon&cetonamine 
(Troeger and Bolm), A., i, 536. 
^-Tolyl-jS-naphthyl-snlphonaceto&e, 
oxime, phenylhydrazone (Troeger and 
Bolm), A., i, 536. 

6 :2-^-Tolylnaphthyltriazole (Pinner 
and Salomon), A., i, 639. 
p-Tolylnitramine, o-nitro- (Pinnow), A., 
i, 338. 

o-, m-t and i>-Tolyloxy acetals (Stoermer 
and Sohmidt), A., i, 526, 527. 

61 
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(Tolyl compounds 3fc=l). 
p~ and Wi-Tolyloxyacetals, and the action 
of water on them (Hesse), A., 
i, 457. 

o-Tolyloxyacetaldehyde, hydrate, oxime, 
and. semicoibazone (Stoermer and 
ScnMinT), A., i, 527. 
m-Tolyloxyacetaldehyde, hydrate, oxime, 
and phenylhydrazone (Hesse), A., 
i,457; (Stoermer and Schmidt), A., 
i, 527. 

jp-Tolyloxyacetaldehyde, hydrate, oxime, 
phenylhydrazone, and semicarbazone 
(Hesse), A., i, 457; (Stoermer and 
Schmidt), A,, i, 526. 
p-Tolyloxyacetie acid (Hesse), A., 
i, 457. 

m- and p-Tolyloxyac etonitrile (Stoer¬ 
mer and Schmidt), A., i, 527. 
p-Tolylpentadecyl ketoxime (Claus and 
Hafelin), A., i, 187. 
o-Tolylphosphine oxide (Miohaelis and 
Schmidt), A., i, 148. 
o-Tolylphosphinous aeid, its salts and 
anilide (Miohaelis and Schmidt), A., 
i, 148. 

m-Tolylphosphinons acid, its salts and 
phenylhydrazide (Miohaelis and 
Berghegger), A., i, 149. 
o-Tolylphosphonic acid, p-amino-, 
p chloro-, dichloro-, and p-nitro- 
(Miohaelis and Schmidt), A., 
i, 148. 

m-Tolylphosphonio acid, and its salts, 
and 4-bromo-, 4-chloro-, and 2:4:5 -trz- 
chloro-derivatives (Miohaelis and 
Berghegger), A., i, 149. 
p-Tolylphosphonic acid, diamide, di¬ 
anilide, ditoluidide, monotolnidide, 
and phenylhydrazide of (Miohaelis 
and Glaubitz), A., i, 146. 
monophenylic salt and its chloride, 
amide, and phenylhydrazide 
(Miohaelis and Glaubitz), A., 
i, 146. 

mono-p-tolylic salt and its chloride 
(Miohaelis and Glaubitz), A., 
i, 146. 

p-Tolylphosphonio acid, amino-, nitro-, 
and dwaitro-, and their salts 
(Miohaelis and Piper), A., i, 147. 
p-Tolylphosphonic acid, isomeride of 
(Miohaelis and Glaubitz), A., i, 146. 
p-Tolylpropyleneglycol-sulphone 
(Troeger and Hnrzs), A., i, 351. 
l-p-Tolyl-4-^opropylidenepyxazolidone 
(Claisen), A., i, 442. 
o-Tolylpropylsnlphone, and its bromo- 
derivative (Troeger and Tetzner), 
A,, i, 224. 

o-Tolyiisopropylstdphone (Troeger and 
Tetzher), A., i, 224. 


{Tolyl compounds Me~l) 
l-p-Tolyl-8:5-pyrazolidone, and its 
salts, oxime, phenylhydrazone, and 
benzoyl and 4-dibromo-derivatives, 
and compound with tolylhydrazine 
(Claisen), A., i, 442. 
p-Tolylpyrnvic acid, o-nitro-, and its 
phenylhydrazone (Reissert), A., 
i, 419. 

p-Tolylsnccinimide, o-nitro- (Miolati 
and Lorn), A., i, 560. 
o-Tolylsulphonaeetone and its oxime and 
phenylhydrazone (Troeger and 
Tetzner), A., i, 224. 
p-Tolylsnlphonamic acid (Paal and 
Deybeok), A., i, 352. 
o-Tolylsulphonethylic alcohol (Troeger 
and Tetzner), A., i, 224. 
p-Tolylsulpho-mtramic and -nitrosamic 
acids (Paal and Deybeok), A., 
i, 352. 

4'-p-Tolyltetrahydro-ketoquinazoline 
and -thioquinazoline (Kippenbero), 
A., i, 421. 

o-Tolylthiocarbimidoglycolide, from o- 
tolylthiohydantoin (Dixon), T., 628; 
P., 1897, 8. 

p-Tolylthiocyanophosphine (Miohaelis 
and Glaubitz), A., i, 146. 
o-Tolylthiohydantoin, constitution of, 
and action of hydrochloric acid on 
(Dixon), T., 622, 625 ; P., 1897, 8. 
o-Tolylthionrea, action of ethylic chlor- 
acetate on (Dixon), T., 623; P., 
1897, 8. 

l-o- and 1-p-TolyltriazoleB, and their 
salts (Pellizzari and Massa), A., 

i, 206. 

Topaz, constitution of (Clarke), A., 

ii, 31. 

Tourmaline from Sardinia (Lovisato), 
A., u, 414. 

constitution of (Clarke), A,, ii, 52. 
transparency of, for Rontgen rays 
(Doelter), A., ii, 469. 
fusion products of (Doelter), A., 
ii, 329. 

Tourmaline-rock from India (Judd), A., 
ii, 414. 

Toxicology, destruction of organic matter 
in (Yillibrs), A., ii, 628. 

Trachylolic and ^o-Trachylolic acids, 
occurrence of, in copal, and their 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(Stephan), A., i, 93. 

Training, influence of, on muscular 
metabolism (Sohnyder), A., ii, 59. 
Transference ratio. See Migration 
constant 

Transition points of sodium potassium 
and sodium ammonium tartrates (van 
Leruwen), A., ii, 397, 
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Transpiration in plants, effect of the 
atmospheric conditions on (Hein¬ 
rich), A., ii, 424. 

in plants, effect of the concentration 
of nutritive solutions on (Hein¬ 
rich), A., ii, 424. 

of peeled and unpeeled potatoes (Pol- 
janec), A., ii, 185. 

Trees. Seo Agricultural Chemistry. 

Tremolite from Sweden, alteration to scr- 
pentine (SjOgren), A., ii, 326. 
alteration to talc (Smyth), A., ii, 106. 
asbestiform (Merrill), A., ii, 412. 

2:3:5-Triacetamidobenzene, 1-nitro-, 
(Nietzki and Hagenbach), A., i, 278. 

Triacetaxuidophenol and its acetate 
(Nietzki and Blumenthal)) A., 
i, 218. 

Triacetin, properties of (Geitel), A., 
i, 547. 

Triacetonehydroxylamine, and its hydro¬ 
chloride and oxime (Harries and 
Lehmann), A., i, 212. 

Triacetoxyisobutane, and the action of 
heat on it (Piloty and Huff), A., 
i, 588. 

Triacetoxynaphthalene (Zinoke and 
Noack), A., i, 355. 

Triacetylamino-iS-naphthaquinol 
(Zincke and Noack), A., i, 355. 

Triacetylaxnino-orcinol (Heinrich), A., 
i, 446. 

Triacetylbaptigenin (Gorter), A., 

Triaoetylbulboeapnine, and its salts and 
acetyl derivative (Ziegenbein), A., 
l, 175. 

Triacetyldiglycerol (Geitel), A., i, 457. 

Triacetylgallacetophenone (Lowy), A., 
i, 474. * 

Triacetylmaclurinazohenzene, produc¬ 
tion of (Perkin), T., 188 ; P., 1897, 5. 

Triacetylmethyl-^-morphine (Von- 

GERIOHTEN), A., i, 260. 

Triaeetylphloretylcoumarin (Perkin 
and Martin), T., 1161; P., 1897, 
172 

Triacetylthebenine (Freund and 
Michaels), A., i, 496. 

TrianHino-t//-cumylphosphonium hydr¬ 
oxide, and its salts (Michaelis, 
Bothe and Uster), A., i, 151. 

1:3:5-Trianilizwdmitrobenzene (Jack- 
son and Lamar), A., i, 29. 

O” and ^-Triazolebenzoic acids and their 
salts (Pellizzari and Massa), A., 
i, 206. 

Trihenzamidotriethylamine (Bisten- 
part), A., i, 47. 

Tribenzodi-o-amidodibenzylamide 
(Busch, Birk and Lehmann), A., 
i, 543. 


Tribenzoylanthragallol and its nitro- 
derivative (M. Bamberger and Book), 
A., i, 577. 

Tribenzoylapigenin, tho properties of 
(Perkin), T., 809; P., 1897,64. 

Trihenzoylbaptigenin (Gorter), A., 
i, 627. 

Tribenzoylconvolvulin (IIoehnel), A., 
i, 228. 

Tribenzoyl-1:4'-dihydroxylamine- 
anthraquinone (Schmidt and Gatter- 
MANN), A., i, 196. 

Tribenzoylmethyl-^-morphine (Von- 
gerichten), A., i, 260. 

Tribenzoylpurgic acid (IIoehnel), A., 

i, 228. 

Tricarballylic acid, amylic salt, rotatory 
power of the (Walden), A., ii, 3. 

Tridymite, artificial (Doblter), A., 

ii, 55 ; (Chrustghoff), A., ii, 506. 

Triethanolamine. See Trihydroxytri- 

othylamiue. 

Triethylaoetaldehydeammonium 
chloride, aurochloride, jdatinochloride, 
and x>icrato, and the action of silver 
oxide on it, and its reduction 
(Stoermer and Prall), A., i, 458. 

Triethylamine, action of allylic bromide 
on (Partheil and von Broich), 
A., i, 264. 

action of ethylic oxalacetate and of 
ethylic dioxalosuccinolactone on 
(Wislicenus and Beckh), A., 
r, 398. 

Triethylamine, trt&mino-, and its salts 
and benzoyl derivative (Ristknpart), 
A., l, 46. 

Triethylbrom&Uylanunonium bromide 
and platinochloride (Partheil and 
von Broich), A., i, 264. 

Triethyl^tbromopropylammonium 
bromide, its platinoehloTide and anro- 
clilorido, and the action of alcoholic 
potash on it (Partheil and von 
Broich), A., i, 264. 

Triethylgiycocine. See Ethylbeiaine. 

a- and 4-Triethylidenediphenylhydr- 
azines (Causse), A., i, 408. 

Triethylluteolin. Seo Luteolin trietliyl 
other. 

Triethylphosphine, active oxygen pro¬ 
duced during the oxidation of 
(Jorissen), A., ii, 253. 
iodide, electrolytic dissociation of, in 
acetone solution (Carrara), A., 
ii, 472. 

Triethylsulphine iodide mercuroiodide 
(Hofmann and Babe), A., i, 310. 
metaluminate (Alvisi), A., i, 329. 

Triethyltrimethinammonium bromide 
and platinochloride (Partheil and 
von Broich), A., i, 264. 

61—2 
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Trifolium hybridum and T. pratense. 
See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Trifoliwrn praterme, L. 9 action of nodule- 
bacteria on (Nobbe and Hiltneb), A., 
ii, 64. 

Triformal-ethylamine, -methylamine, 
and -propylamine, refractive power 
and dispersion of (Bbuhl), A., 
ii, 297. 

1:2:3-Trihydroxybenzophenone 
(Bartolotti), A., i, 622. 

Trihydroxy isobutane (iso-butylglycerol) 
anhydride of, diacetyl derivative of 
(Piloty and Buff), A., i, 688. 

Trihydroxyteributane, nitro-reduction of 
(Piloty and Buff), A., i, 463. 

TrihydroxyterJbutylamine ( 2-methylol - 
2-amimp/'opa,ndiol-l : 8) and its salts 
and tri- and tetr-acetyl derivatives 
(Piloty and Buff), A., i, 687. 

Trihydroxyflavone and its triacetate 
(Brull add Friedlander), A., 
i, 221. 

Trihydroxyflavones and their salts and 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Fried¬ 
lander and Lovvy), A., i, 32. 

1:2:3-Trihydroxynaphthalene (naph- 
thapyrogallol ), triacetyl derivative 
(Zincke and Noacr), A., i, 356. 

Trihydroxyphenylenic bisulphide, and 
its barium, silver, acetyl, and phthalic 
anhydride derivatives (Genvresse), 
A., i, 240. 

4:5; 6-Trihydroxypicoline and its salts 
(Lafworth and Collie), T., 843; 
P., 1897, 146. 

Trihydroxytriethylamine (tricthanol- 
amine), molecular dispersion of 
(Knorr), A., i, 456. 
its picrato and tribenzoyl derivatives, 
and its separation from aminoethylic 
alcohol and dihydroxydiethyl&mine 
(Knorr), A., i, 318, 814. 

Triketohexamethylene-1:3-dioarboxylic 
acid. See cj/cto-Hexantriouo-l : 3-di- 
carboxylic acid. 

Triketohydrindene (Kattfmann), A., 
i, 245. 

1:2:3-Triketohydronaphthalene, &-di- 
ehloro- (Zinoke and Noaok), A., 
i, 355. 

1:2: 4*Triketohydronaphthalene-2'- 
carboxylic add, 3:3:4'-d£chloro- 
bromo-, and 8:3:4'-chlorodibromo- 
(Zincke and Frances), A., i, 77, 
78. 

Triketopentamethylenedicarboxylic 
acid. See cyeZo-Pentantrione-1: 3-di- 
carboxylic acid. 

Trimellitic acid, 5-bromo-, dimetbylic 
and tiimethylic salts (Zinckb and 
Francke), A., i, 78. 


Trimethylamine from magnesium nitride 
and methylic alcohol (Szarvasy), 
A., i, 211. 

from putrefied hops (Behrens), A., 
ii, 115. 

action of a- and jS-dichlorhydrin, of 
jB-dibromhydrin, of allylic tri¬ 
bromide, and of epichloruydrin on 
(Hartmann), A., i, 316. 
action of ethylic oxalacot&te on (Wis- 
lioenus and Beckh), A. i, 398. 
hydriodide (DelSpine), A., i, 586. 
separation of ammonia from (Fleck), 
A., ii, 168. 

2:3:4-Trimethylbenzoic acid (Lucas), 
A., i, 181. 

Trimethylbromallylammonium chloride 
(Hartmann), A., i, 316. 

Trmethylcarbinol. See fertf-Butylic 
alcohol. 

1:4:5-Trimethylcatechol, 6-chloro-, 
and its acetyl derivative (Zinoke and 
Hodes), A., i, 512. 

TrimethylcMorhydroxypropylammo- 
nium chloride and its aurochloride 
and platinochloride (Hartmann), 
A., i, 816. 

1:3:4-Trimethylcoumarone and its pi- 
crate (Stoermer and Sohroeder), A., 
i, 528. 

TrimethyldihydroxypropylaxxmLoxdiun 
chloride, and its dibenzoyl and diacetyl 
derivatives, and the action of hydriodic 
acid and of nitric acid on it (Hart¬ 
mann), A., i, 315, 816. 

Trimethylenic ehloriodide and nitroxy- 
chloride (Henry), A., i, 1. 

Trimethylethylene. See Pentenes. 

Trimethylgallic acid, from oxidation of 
methylsinapic acid (Gadamer), A., 
i, 361. 

aa/8-Trimethylglutaconic acid (hexylene- 
dicarboxylic acid) 9 and its silver, 
copper, and ethylic salts (Perkin and 
Thorpe), T., 1182; 1\, 1897, 72. 

^o-Trimethylglutaconic acid, and its 
silver, barium, calcium, and copper 
salts, anhydride, anilic acid, anil 
(Perkin and Thorpe), T., 1184. 

oa/8-Trimethylglutaric acid (hexanedi* 
carboxylic acid), silver, load, mercury 
salts, anilic acid, anhydride (Perkin 
and Thorpe), T., 1187; P., 1897, 
72. 

jS-hromo-, ethylic salt (Perkin and 
Thorpe), T., 1181. 
a- and jB-eftbromo- (Perkin and 
Thorpe), T., 1184. 

£-chloro-, ethylic salt (Perkin and 
Thorpe), T., 1180; P., 1897, 73. 
jB-cyano-, ethylic salt (Perkin and 
Thorpe), T., 1189; P., 1897, 73. 
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3 :4:4-Trimethylheptan-2-oldioic acid, 
from oxidation of /8-campholcnic acid 
(Tiemann), A., i, 200. 

1:3: 3-TrimethylcJ/cZohexadiene, 
3-chloro- (Knoevenagel and 
Fisohee), A., i, 611. 

1:3:3-Trimethylcycfohexane 
(Knoevenagel and Fisohee), A., 
i, 612. 

Trimethylc^cZohexanol (dihydroiso- 
phlorol), cis- and trans-modifications 
of, and their acetyl derivative and the 
corresponding iodide (Knoevenagel 
and Fischer), A., i, 611. 

Trimethylc?/cfohexanone, and its oxime 
and semicarbazonc (Knoevenagel 
and Fisohee), A., i, 612. 

1:3:3-Trimethylc#cfohexene 

(Knoevenagel and Fisohee), A., 
i, 612. 

5-amino- (iso phlorylamine) and its 
hydrochloride and benzoyl deriva¬ 
tive (Knoevenagel and Fisohee), 
A., i, 611. 

1:3: S-TrimethylcyeZohexenone (iso- 
phoronc) and its oxime, phonyl- 
hydrazone, semicarhazono and benzoyl 
derivative (Knoevenagel and 
Fisohee), A., i, 611. 

Trimethylhydroxylamine hydriodide 
(de Brhyn), A., i, 9. 

I': 8': S'-Trimethylindoline and salts 
(Ciamioian and Piooinini), A., i, 102. 

Trimethyllnteolin. See Luteolin 
trimethyl ether. 

ayw-Trimethylmandelic acid (Meyer 
and Molz), A., i, 474. 

«- and £-2:3 :5-Trimethylpiperazines, 
their salts and dibenzoyl derivatives 
(Stoehb and Beandes), A., i, 299. 

2:2:6-Trimethylpiperidine, 4-amino-, 
a- and ^-modifications of, a-thio- 
carbamato of, fso-thiocarbamide of, 
salts, and an acetyl derivative 
(Harries), A., i, 295. 

1:7:9-Trimethylpurine, 6 :8-dioxy- 
(Fisohbe), A., i, 642. 

3:7:9-Trimethylpurine, 2:8-(lioxy- 
( Fincher), A., i, 643. 

3:4:5-Trimethylpyridine ( collidine ) 
and its salts (Auuens), A., i, 203. 

2:4:6-Trimethylpyridine and its salts 
(Collie), T., 308 ; P., 1897, 43. 

2:3:5-TrimethylpyTrolidine, and the 
aclionof mot hylic iodido ou it(KuLER), 
A., i, 585. 

V : 2 # : 3'-Trimethyl-4-quinolone 
(Feaenkel), A., i, 487. 

1:4:5-Trimethyl-o-quinone, 6-chloro- 
(Zincke and Hodeh), A., i, 512. 

Trimethylresorcinol and its dimethylic 
ether (Hostmann), A., i, 476. 


Trimethylsnccinio acid (pentanedicarb- 
oxylic acid), from camphor deriva¬ 
tives (Tiemann), A., i, 163. 
jp-broinanilide (Balbiano), A., i, 253. 
electrolytic dissociation of, in acetone 
solution (Carrara), A., ii, 472. 
inorcuroiodide (Hofmann and Babe), 
A., i, 310. 

1': 2' - 4'-Trimethyltetrahydroquwoline, 
and its salts (Ciamioian and Tio- 
cinini), A., i, 101. 

V : 4:4'-Trimethyltetrahydroquinoline, 
and itsplatinochloride (Ciamioian and 
Piooinini), A., i, 102. 

aajS-Trimethyltricarballylic acid(7icmuc- 
dicarboxylic acid), synthesis of; iden¬ 
tity of, with camphoronic acid 
(W. H. Perkin, junr,, and Thorpe), 
P., 1897, 73. 

Trimethyltrimethinapimonium hydr¬ 
oxide, action of heat on, and its picrato 
and platinochloride (Partiibil and 
von Broich), A., i, 263. 

Trimethyltrimethylenetriamine, action 
of hydrogen sulphide and of carbon 
bisulphide on (DelRpine), A., i, 456. 

1:3:7-Trimethyluramil, and the action 
of potassium cyanate and of hydrochloric 
acid on (Fischer)* A., i, 269. 

1:3:7-Trimethyl-t|/-urie acid (Fisciieii), 
A., ii, 269. 

Trioxymethylene, heat of formation of, 
and the action of water on (DeliU>ink) } 
A., l, 505* 

Trioxysparteine (Aherns), A., i, 232. 

Triphenodioxazine, cyano- and ftfnitro- 
(Auwers and Ron iug), A., i, 342. 

Triphenodioxazinedicarboxylic acid, 
methylic and ethylic salts (Auweks 
and Rouhig), A., i, 342. 

Triphenylacrylic acid, methylic salt of 
(Dahl), A., i, 170. 
an isomoride of (Meyee and Weil), 
A., i, 481. 

Triphenylalbuznin, properties of 
(Suimada), A., i, 386. 

TriphenyHr/bromethane, Mbromo- 

(Biltz), A,, i, 535. 

Triphenylcarbinol, ^-benzoyl derivative 
of (Bouhcet), A., i, 567. 

ai$ 7 -TriphenylcrotonitrUe (Hi edkl), 

A., i, 220. 

Triphenylethane (Biltz), A., i, 535. 

Triphenylethanone. See Diphenylaeoto- 
phenone. 

Tnphenylglyoxaline (lophinx) (Seal), 

Triphenyllactic acid (Dahl), A., i, 170. 

Triphenylmethane, action of nitric acid 
(Smith), A., i, 573. 
compound of, with benzene (Kuitr 
loff), A., i, 573. 
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Tripheny line thane> bromo-, action of, on 
ethylic sodioacetoacetate and ethylic 
sodiomalonate (Henderson and 
Parker), T., 676 ; P., 1897, 119. 

Triphenylmethaneazobenzene (Gom- 
berg), A., i, 624. 

Triphenylmethane colour bases, consti¬ 
tution of (Weil), A., i, 157. 

Triphenylmethane colours, oxidation of 
leuco-compounds of (Green), P., 
1896, 226. 

Triphenylmethanehydrazobenzene 
(Gomberg), A., i, 623. 

Triphenylpropane (Dahl), A., i, 170. 

1:3:4-Triphenylpyrazole (Japp and 
Tingle), T„ 1148; P., 1897, 171. 

2:3:5-Triph.enylpyrroline,formation of, 
from dibenzoylcinnamenimide, and its 
oxidation (Japp and Tingle), T., 
1146 ; P„ 1897, 171. 

Triphenylrosaniline, partition between 
benzene and acetic acid of (Tam- 
mann). A., ii, 365. 

l:3:5-Tripli@ayltriaa5ole, and its salts, 
and derivatives (Engelhardt), A., 
i, 127. 

Tnphenylvinylic alcohol and its acetyl 
derivative (Biltz), A., i, 535. 

Triphthalyltriiznidotriethylaznine and 
its salts (Ristenpart), A., i, 46. 

Tripropylacetaldehyde ammonium 
chloride, auroehloride, and platino- 
chloride (Stoermer and Prall), A., 
i, 458. 

Tripropylglycocine. See Propylbetaine. 

Trithienylmethane (Nahke), A., i, 604. 

Tri-o-tolylpropenyltrisulphone (Troe- 
gbr and Tetzner), A, i, 224. 

Tric^cfotrimathylenebenzene (Wal¬ 
lace), A, i, 425. 

Troilite, from the Beudcgd meteorite 
(Derby), A, ii, 417. 

Tropanine,the constitution of (G arelli), 
A«, l, 173. 

Tropinic acid, non-identity of, with 
«-raethylpyiolidine (Ciamician and 
Silber), A., i, 173. 

Tubcm Jalapte , the glucoside of 
(Hoehnel), A, i, 228. 

Tubes, sealed, apparatus for heating and 
shaking (Fischer), A., ii, 401. 

Tungsten, production of, in the electric 
furnace (Dkfacqz), A., ii, 214. 
state of combination of, in iron and 
steel (Carnot and Goutal), A., 
ii, 555. 

Tungsten hexabromide (Schaffer and 
Smith), A., ii, 408. 

Tungstic acid, so-called colloidal 
(Saban&sfp), A, ii, 456. 
potassium antimony compounds of 
(Hallopeau), A, ii, 178. 


Tungstic acid, separation of man¬ 
ganese from (Taggart and Smith), 
A., ii, 433. 

Zirconotungstic acid, salts of 
(Hallopeatj), A., ii, 498. 

Tungsten, detection, estimation, and 
separation of— 

detection of (Defacqz), A> ii, 78. 
estimation of, in ferrotnngstatcs 
(Wjdowiszewski), A, ii, 351. 
estimation of, in iron and steel 
(Cabnot and Goutal), A., ii, 521. 
separation of titanium from(DEFACQz), 
A., ii, 163. 

separation of vanadium from (Brown¬ 
ing and Goodman), A, ii, 234. 

Tunny, composition and nutritive value 
of (Martelli), A., ii, 335. 

Turbine for laboratory use (Jaubert), 
A, ii, 93 ; (Trylleu), A., ii, 446. 

Turpentine, surface tensions of mixtures 
of toluene with (Linbbarger), A., 
ii, 247. 

detection of rosin oil in (Aignan), A., 
ii, 523. 

Turquoise from New Mexico (Carnot), 
A, ii, 325. 

Tussah, detection of, in silk fabrics 
(Filsinger), A., ii, 296. 

Tyrosinase, presence of in liitsmla 
nigrans (Bertrand), A., ii, 338. 
co-existence of, with laccaso in fungi 
(Bertrand), A, ii, 117. 
action of, in the oxidation of beetroot 
sap (Bertrand), A, ii, 838. 

Tyrosine, oxidation of, by ferments 
(Bertrand), A., ii, 338. 


U. 

Ulcx, occurrence of cytisine in various 
species of (Pluggb and Rattwbrda), 
A*, u, 186. 

TTndecane (hcndccanr) from Pouusylva- 
nian petroleum, and its cliloio- ami 
dicbloro-derivativcs (Mabbry), A., 
i, 450. 

Xlngaanm gmtibi&r, the composition of 
catechu from (Perkin), T., 1135. 

Upas tree. See Anther is tor tear ia, 

TTracilcarhoxylic acid, ethylic salt 
(Muller), A, i, 549. 

TTramidophenoxyacetic acid and its 
ethylic salt (Howard), A., i, 284. 

TJramidophenyloxamic acid (ScniFFand 
OSTROttOVIOH), A, 144. 

Uranium, recovery of, from residues 
(Gawalowski), A., ii, 214. 

Uranic acid, and ammonio-uranic acid, 
hydroxylamine salts of (Hofmann), 
A, ii, 557. 
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Uranium, silicotungstates (Wyruboff), 
A., ii, 178. 

Urcoolaria cretacca, constituents of 
(Zopf), A., i, 430. 

Urea, formation of, by oxidation (IIof- 
meister), A., ii, 335. 
estimation of, in urine (Riegler), A., 
ii, 390. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry and 
Carbamide. 

Ureines from quinones (Grimaldi), A., 
i, 575. 

Urethane, preparation of, and action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on (Folin), 
Am, i, 471. 

nitro-, refractive power and dispersion 
in solution of (Bruhl), A., 
ii, 297. 

electrolytic dissociation of (Batjr), 
A., ii, 546. 

o-Urethanecycfohexanecarboxylic aeid 
(o-urcthamhcxahydrobcnzoic acid), and 
its ethylic salt (Einhorn, Bull and 
Gernsheim), A., i, 345. 

Uric acid, constitution of (Fischer), A., 
i, 268. 

action of sodium amalgam and of 
chloroform on (Sundvik), A., 
l, 598. 

fermentation of (F. and L. Sestini), 
A., i, 22. 

sources of, intho body (Smith Jerome), 
A., ii, 575. 

causes of variations in amount excreted 
(Camerer), A., ii, 575. 
causes of deposition of, in urine 
(Ritter), A., ii, 575. 
estimation of, in guano (Stutzer and 
Karlowa), A., ii, 608. 

tJ'-Uric acid, conversion of, irffco uric 
acid (Fischer), A., i, 268. 
imino-, action of hydrochloric acid on 
(Fischer), A., i, 269. 

Urine, cause of tho presence of acetone 
in (Hiksohfeld), A., ii, 422; (Geel- 
muypen), A., ii, 571. 
causes of variations in urea, uric aeid, 
and alloxuric bases of (Camerer), 
A., ii, 575. 

course of excretion of nitrogen in tho 
(Kosemann), A., ii, 182. 
effects of diet on the amount of hip- 
puric aeid in (Pfeiffer and Kbeu), 
A., ii, 512. 

effect of digestion on the nitrogen of 
(Riazantseff), A., ii, 422. 
effects of disease on inorganic salts of 
(von Moraozewski), A., ii, 571. 
effects of drugs on ethereal sulphates 
of (Mossb), A., ii, 379. 
effects of a meal on the nitrogen of 
(Veraguih), A., ii, 220. 


Urine, effect of muscular work on excre¬ 
tion by the (Dunlop, Paton, Stock¬ 
mann and Macadam),* A., 
ii, 570. 

effects of reducing agents on the yellow 
pigment of (Garrod), A., ii, 220. 
elimination of oxalic acid and its 
derivatives in the (Ebstein and 
Nicolaier), A., ii, 422. 
forms in which nitrogen is present in 
the (Bodtker), A., ii, 332. 
nature of the crystalline proteid found 
in (Huppert), A., ii, 221. 
presence of albumose and histon in, 
during leucaemia (BuriAn), A., 
ii, 112. 

presence of alcapton in (DenigIss), 
A., ii, 337. 

presence of fibrin in (Greig), A., 
ii, 221. 

presence of nncleo-histon in, during 
leucaemia (Jolles), A., ii, 183. 
precipitation of phonylsomicarbazide 
in, by phcnylliydraziue (JaffjS), A., 
ii, 575. 

separation of howogentisic and uro- 
leucic acids from, iu alcaptonuria 
(Huitert), A., ii, 576. 
sources of kynurenic acid in dogs 
(Oapaldi ; Solomin), A., ii, 576. 
diabetic, nature of sugar present in 
(Landolph), A., ii, 51. 
purulent, nature and sourco of the so- 
called muein and pyin of (IiEiDiri), 
A., ii, 62. 

Urine, analytical methods relating to:— 
detection of albumin and peptones in 
(Jaworowsky), A., ii, 295. 
detection of santonin iu (Daclin), 
A.,ii, 532. 

estimation of acetone in (Aruenson), 
A., i, 467. 

estimation of albumin in (Georges ; 

Riegler), A., ii, 84. 
estimation of alcapton in (Denici1$s), 
A„ ii, 337. 

estimation of iron in (Jolleb), A., 
ii, 286. 

estimation of kynurenic acid in 
(OAPALDt), A., ii, 608. 
estimation of sugar in (Joller), A., 
ii, 286 ; (JAst> 0 Y), A., ii, 355. 
estimation of urea in (Riegler), A,, 
ii, 390. 

urometer for small quantities of 
(Jolles), A., i, 356. 
estimation of xanthine bases in (ITur- 
pert). A., ii, 293; (Arnstein), 
A., ii, 611. 

Urobilin, formation of, from the yellow 
pigment of urine (Garrod), A., 
% 220 ; 
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U&neabarbata , and U. longimma , usuic 
acid from (Hesse), A., i, 256. 

Usnic acid, occurrence of, in Lecanom 
effusa (Zopf) ; A., i, 436. 
from various lichens(HESSE), A., i, 256. 
properties of (Zopf), A., i, 363. 

jS-Vsnie acid, real naturo of (Hesse), 
A*, i, 256. 

wo-Uvitic acid, from action of sodium 
hydroxide on gutta-percha resin 
(Tassinari), A., i, 94. 


V. 

Valency and affinity, calculation of 
thermochemical data from a theory 
of (Sperber), A., ii, 307. 
a theoiry of, calculation of the ex¬ 
pansion coefficients of gases by 
means of (Speeber), A., ii, 442. 
deducible from crystallographic 
characters (Wyruboff), A., ii, 173. 

Valeraldehyde, formation of (Cohen 
and Calvert), T., 1051. 

iso-Valeraldehyde, action of potassium 
carbonate on (JRetohler), A., i, 549. 
action of potassium hydroxide on 
(Eohn), A., i, 396. 

wo-Valeraldol, and the action of heat 
and of hydroxylamine on it, and its 
oxidation; also its oxime (Kohn), 
A., i, 396. 

4-Valeramido-a-naphthol (Witt and 
Dediohen), A., i, 195. 

Valerian oil, action of stannous chloride 
on (Hirsghsohn), A., ii, 236. 

Valeric acid, from oxidation of stearic 
acid (Marie), A., i, 266. 
amylic, propylie, isopropylic, butylic, 
isohntylic, and scc-butylic salts, 
molecular refractions and rotatory 
powers of (Gtjye and Gueroh- 
gorine), A., ii, 238. 

wo-Valeric acid, amylic salt, molecular 
refraction and rotatory power of 
(Guye and Guerohgorine), A., 
ii, 238. 

iso-butylallylcarbinylic, cthylallyl- 
carbinylie, and isopropylallylcarb- 
inylic salts (Fournier), A., i, 453. 

wo-Valeric acid, a-bromo-, action of 
ethylic sodioacetoacetate on (S prank- 
ling), T., 1164; P., 1897,173. 
ajS-dibromo-, ethylic salt (Prentice), 
A., i, 12. 

Valeric acid {mcthylcih ylacetic add , 
u-meihyUmt.yric add , hydrotiglic 
acid ) from hydrolysis of convolvulin 
(Hqehnel) A., i, 228. 
from essential oil of angelica 
(Giordani), A., i, 80. 


Valeric’ acid ( trimethylat'dic add), 
ethylic salt, action of ethylic acetate 
and sodium ethoxide on (Boemsken), 
A., i, 15. 

wo-Valerylethane. Sco Ethyl wobutyl 
ketone. 

o-Valeryl-A l -tetrahydrobenzoic acid. 
See Sedanonic Acid. 

Valleite from New York (Cesa.ro), A., 
ii, 147. 

Valonia, composition and dyeing pro¬ 
perties of (Perkin), T., 1137; P., 
1897, 170. 

Vanadium— 

Vanadic acid, reduction of, by 
hydriodic and hydrobromic acids 
(Browning), A., ii, 78. 
detection of (Ellram), A., 
ii, 522. 

estimation of (Browning and 
Goodman), A., ii, 234. 
estimation of, with iodine (Brown¬ 
ing), A., ii, 78. 

potassium, thallium, and sodium 
dums (Piocini), A., ii, 215. 
Vanadium, estimation and separation 
of— 

estimation of volumelrically (Fiued- 
heim), A., ii, 127. 

separation of arsenic from (Field and 
Smith), A., ii, 433. 
separation of molybdenumandtungsten 
from (Browning and Goodman), 
A., ii, 234. 

Vanillic acid from the hydrolysis of 
rhamnazin (Perkin and Martin), T., 
820 ; 1\, 1897, 139. 

Vanillin from action of ferment of mush¬ 
rooms on eugonol (Bouiuau blot), A., 
ii, 86. 

from the hydrolysis of rhamnazin 
(Perkin and Martin), T., 820; J\, 
1897, 139. 

preparation of (Gashmann), A., 

i, 343. 

detection of, in resins (Dietwhich), 
A., ii, 610. 

Vapour pressures of glycerol and oxalic 
acid, influence of electrical oscilla¬ 
tions on the (he Uempttnnk), A., 

ii, 304. 

of solutions of iuiphthaleno and of 
azobenzono in ether (Noyes and 
Abbot), A., ii, 395. 
of normal pentane (Young), T., 448 ; 
P., 1897, 58. 

of sodium ammonium tartrate (van 
Leeuwen), A., 397. 
of aqueous sulphuric acid (Mullkil- 
Erzbach), A., ii, 203. 

Variscite from Utah (Davison), A., 
ii, 50. 
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Vegetables, detection of copper in (Paul 
and Cownley), A., ii, 285. 

Vegetation in respired air (Margin), A., 
ii, 115. 

Velocity of irreversible processes (Natan- 
son), A., ii, 90. 

of the mutual transformations of the 
different modifications of sulphur 
(Duhbm), A., ii, 440. 

Velocity of change of pyro- to ortho- 
phosphoric acid (Berthelot and 
AndrR), A , ii, 141. 
in homogeneous systems (Petrovich), 
A., ii, 439. 

Velocity of combination of hydrogen and 
chlorine, influence of the walls of the 
containing vessel on the (Gautier and 
Berthelot), A., ii, 487. 

Velocity of decomposition of silver 
oxalate and nitrogen sulphide 
(Hoitsema), A., ii, 17. 
of sulphur oxychlorides and of chloride, 
bromide, oxychloride, and sulpho- 
ohloride of phosphorus by water 
(Carrara and Zoppelari), A., 
ii, 15. 

Velocity of etherification in alcoholic 
solution (Donnan), A*, ii, 15. 

Velocity of formation of alkali ethylic 
a/3-dithiocarbonates (Mono), A., 
ii, 16. 

of carbamide from ammonium cyanate 
dissolved in aqueous alcohol 
(Walker and Kay), T., 489; P., 
1897, 75. 

of carbamide in presonce of glycerol, 
cane-sugar, glycol, methylic alcohol, 
and acetone (Walker and Kay), 
T., 506; P., 1897, 76. 

Velocity of hydrolysis of carbonyl 
sulphide (Buciibock), A., ii, 398. 
of sugar by water, in metallic vessels 
Ragman and guLo), A., ii, 136. 
of triglyceridos by acids (Geitel), A., 

Velocity of inversion of cane-sugar by 
dilute acids (Palmaer), A., 
ii, 367. 

of cane-sugar by adds, influence of 
volume on (Cohen), A., ii, 484. 
of cane-sugar by salts (Long), A, 
ii, 547. 

of cano-sugar, influence of pressure on 
(Stern), A., ii, 92. 

Velocity of reaction in liquids, effect of 
pressure on the (Bogojawlensky 
and Tammann), A., ii, 398. 
of alcohol and acetic aeid, and of 
ethylic acetate and water (Knob¬ 
lauch), A., ii, 311. 
of chloracetic acids and ethylic alcohol 
(Warder), A,, ii, 136. 


Velocity of reaction of chromic and 
phosphorous acids (Viard), A., 
ii, 204. 

of ferric chloride and stannous chloride 
(Noyes), A., ii, 17. 
of ferrous chloride, potassium chlorato, 
and hydrochloric acid (Noyes and 
Wason), A., ii, 311. 
of zinc and hydrochloric acid dissolved 
in organic solvents (Zeochini), A., 
ii, 491. 

Velocity of solidification (Tammann), 
A., ii, 445. 

Velocity of solution of zinc in acids in 
presence of salts (Ball), T., 642; P., 
1896, 235. 

Ventosaric acid (Zopf), A., i, 364. 

Vapour density of arsenic sulphides and 
selenides (Szarvasy and Mes¬ 
senger), A., ii, 404. 
of arsenious anhydride, selenium, and 
tellurium (Biltz), A., ii, 245. 
of selenium aud arsenic monosolenide 
(Szarvasy), A., ii, 405. 

Veratric acid (dimcthylprotocatcchu ic 
add), formation of, from hydrolysis 
of aconitine (Dunstan and Carr), 
T., 356; P., 1895, 154. 

5-omino and 6-amino-; methylic salt 
of the latter (Zinoke and Francke), 
A., i, 69. 

2-bromo-, 5-bromo-, and 6-bromo-, and 
their methylic salts (Zinoke and 
Francke), A., i, 58. 

5-nitro-, and its methylic salt (Zinoke 
and Francke), A., i, 59. 

Veratrine, detection of (Hilger and 
Jansen), A., ii, 436. 

Veratrole, employment of, as a solvent 
in cryoscopic researches (Pateuno), 
A., ii, 12. 

benzoyl dorivativo of (Bartolotti), 
A., i, 566. 

Veratrole, amino-, acetyl derivative 
(Jacobsen, Jabnicke and F. 
Meyer), A., i, 148. 
bromo-, bromonitro- and bromo^i- 
nitro- (Gaspari), A., i, 30. 

Veratrolesnlphonic acid, and its salts, 
chloride, amide, and anilide (Gaspari), 
A., i, 30. 

Veratryl-i^aconine, properties of, and 
its salts (Dunstan and Carr), T., 356; 
P., 1895* 164. 

Vesuvian. See Idocrasc. 

Vida villosd, aotion of nodule-bacteria on 
(Nobbe and Hiltner), A., ii, 64. 

Vicin, probable occurrence of, in bect- 
juice (von Lippmann), A,, ii, 118. 

Vinaoonic acid, (cyclopropanc-l: I-di- 
carboxylic add), constitution of (Mar¬ 
burg), *A,, i, 140. 
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Vinegar, manufacture of (Pa^ieur 

Tim my ^ ^21» 

Vinylcatechol. See 3 : 4-Dihydroxy - 
styrene* 

Vinyldiacetonalkamine. See Hydroxy- 
tnmethylpipoTidine. 

Vinylic tiibromide, behaviour of, towards 
sodium ethoxide (Gray), T., 1024; 
P., 1897, 140. 

Virus, attenuation of (Pasteur Lect.), 
T., 739. 

Viscera, estimation of chloroform in 
(Fischer), A., ii, 524. 

Viscosity of mixtures of liquids (TnoRrE 
and Rodger), T., 300 ; P., 1897,49. 
of aqueous solutions of electrolytes 
(Kanitz), A., ii, 308. 
of hydrochloric acid (aqueous) at low 
tempeiatures (Dobn sud Vollmer)^ 
A., ii, 301. 

of mercury vapour, of hydrogen, and 
of carbonic anhydride (Noyes and 
Goodwin), A., ii, 203. 

Vivianite from Argentina (Boden- 
bender). A., ii, 270. 
from Bohemia (Katzer), A., ii, 267. 

Voltaic cell. See Electrochemistry. 

Volume change during solidification of 
benzene, phenol, menthol, thymol, 
stearic acid, and naphthalene 
(Hbydweiller), A., ii, 544. 
on mixing nicotine and watei (Pri¬ 
bram and Glucksmann), A., ii, 534. 
on dissolving sugar in water (Wohl), 
A., ii, 20f. 

Volume increase during dissolution of 
certain salts (Schiff and Monsacchi), 
A., ii, 90. 

Volume, molecular, and dynamometa- 
morphi&m in rocks (Beoke), A., 
ii, 181. 

of homogeneous liquids (Traube), A., 
iip 478. 

of liquids (Traube), A., ii, 85. 
of potassium, mbidium, and caesium 
selenates (Tutton), T., 870; P., 
1897, 116. 

Volume, specific, of water between 0°and 
40° 0. (THlE8EN,SCHEEL,andDlEbbEL- 
horst), A., ii, 307. 

Volumes of the sugar molecules, influence 
of the, on the rate of inversion of 
sugar by acids (Cohen), A., ii, 484. 
of vapours at the boiling point 
(Gro&hans), A., ii, 545. 

W. 

Wall papers, cause of poisoning by 
action of micro-organisms on arsenical 
pigments in (Emmerling; Gosio), 
A., ii, 381. * 


Wardite fiomUtah (Davison), A., ii, 50. 

Wash-bottle for gases (Walter), A., 
ii, 486; (Famulari), A., ii, 548. 

Water 

purification of,bydistillation(HuLETT), 
A., ii, 94 ; (Jones and Mack ay), 
A., ii, 312. 

dielectric constant of ico, at low 
temperatures (Dewar and Flem¬ 
ing), A., ii, 475. 

electrolysis of (Sokoloff), A., ii, 200. 
electrolytic conductivities and fieezing 
points of solutions of, in foimicacid 
(NovAk), A., ii, 536. 
electrolytic conductivity of solutions 
in formic, acetic, and trichloracetic 
acids (Whetham), A., ii, 545. 
electrolytic dissociation of, in methylic 
alcohol solution (Carrara), A., 
ii, 473. 

freezing points of mixtures of acetic 
acid with (Dahms), A., ii, 245. 
ionic condition of (Nernst),A.,u, 394. 
density of, between 0° and 40° C. 
(Thiesen, Scheel, and Dibssbl- 
horst), A., ii, 307. 
sodium chloride, ethylenic cyanide, 
equilibrium in the system contain¬ 
ing (Schkeinemakers), A., ii, 483. 
vapour, action of iron at 300° to 800° 
on (Lettermann), A., ii, 368. 
influence of, on the formation of 
ozone (Shenstone), T., 472; P., 
1897, 2. 

elimination of, by the skin (Bar- 
ratt), A., ii, 219. 

Natural Water 

River Water, of Bohemia (TIanamann), 
A., ii, 509. 

Spring r or Mineral Water, origin of 
alkali carbonates in (Hilgarp), A., 
ii, 58. 

deposit of iimonite from (Cask), A., 
ii, 110. 

from Argentina (Kyle), A., ii, 417. 
of Bsgnolcs do POrno, argon and 
helium in (Bouchard andDswaiuiz), 
A., ii, 148. 

from Canada (Hoffmann), 304, 
504. 

from the Constautin-Hpring, Siyria 
(Ludwig), A., ii, 110* 
from Enkhuison, gas from (Bkenkk- 
leveen), A., ii, 272. 
from Graubunden (Nussbbimer), A., 
ii, 569. 

from Hungary (Kalbcsinszky), A., 
ii, 417. 

from Kralitz, Moravia (Faktor), A., 
ii, 148. 

from Lawrence, Kansas (Case), A., 
ii, 110. 
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Natural Water:— 

Spring or Mineral Water, from the 
Maiien spring, Bavaria (Lirr), A., 
ii, 181. 

from Micliell Co., Kansas (Bailey 
and Rice), A., ii, 109. 
from Now South Wales (Curran), 
A., ii, 102. 

from artesian wells in Now South 
Wales (Mingaye), A., ii, 58. 
from the Nubian Desert (Aston), A., 
ii, 509. 

from Pennsylvania (Robinson and 
Mabery), A., ii, 510. 
from Seifersdorf, Silesia (Ludwig), 
A., ii, 110. 

near Vienna, argon in (Bamberger), 
A., ii, 109. 

from Virginia (Smoot), A., ii, 329. 
from Wiesbaden (Fresenius and 
Hintz), A., ii, 109 ; (C. R. and H. 
Fresrnius), A., ii, 569. 
from Yucatan (Howe and Camfbell), 
A., ii, 218. 

Potable Water, solubility of lead in 
(Antony and Benellt), A., ii, 37. 
estimation of lead in (Antony and 
Benelli), A., ii, 75. 

Sea Water, prosencc of oxidising agents 
(iodates) and gold in (Sonstadt), 
P., 1896, 236. 

estimation of dissolved oxygen in 
(LrivY and Marboutin), A., 
ii, 430. 

Water, analytical methods relating to— 
analysis, use of ammonium car¬ 
bonate in (Rossing), A., ii, 465. 
detection of nitrates in (Alessandri 
and Guassini), A., ii, 72. 
estimation of fluorine in (Sestini), 
A., ii, 281. 

estimation of nitrites in (Richard), 
A., ii, 168; (Barbkt and 
Jandbibr), A., ii, 234. 
estimation of oxygon in (Kreidkr), 
A., ii, 229. 

Water melon. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Wax, bees, detection of tallow and 
Japanese wax iu (Luuowsky), A., 
ii, 529. 

Chinese, composition of (Henuiuues), 
A., i, 460. 

Japanese, detection of, in beeswax 
(Lugoavkky), A., ii, 529. 

Wechsler’s method for separating fatty 
acids, criticism of (Crossley), T., 
580 ; P., 1897, 21. 

Weight, molecular, See Molecular 
weight. 

Wellsite from N. Carolina (Pratt and 
Foote), A., ii, 565. 


Wheat germs, constituents of (Frank¬ 
furt), A., ii, 67. 
proteose of (Osborne), A., i, 388. 
the alcohol soluble protoid of (Teller), 
A., i, 304. 

method for the analysis of (Girard), 
A., ii, 382, 426. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Wine, sweet, composition of (Fbe&e- 
nius), A., ii, 288. 

red, action of zinc on (Levat), A., 
ii, 279. 

diseases of (Pasteur Lect.), T., 723. 

Wine, analytical methods relating to— 
detection of caramel in (de Cruz 
Magalhaes), A., ii, 164. 
detection of coal-tar colours in 
(d’Aguiar and da Silva), A., 
ii, 295. 

estimation of acetaldehyde in (Rieter), 
A., ii, 606. 

estimation of fluorine in (Sestini), 
A., ii, 281. 

estimation of glycerol in (Bordas and 
de Raczkowski), A., ii, 286; 
(Manouko-Lima and Soarlata), 
A., ii, 352. 

estimation of iron in ash of (Born- 
traeger). A., ii, 233. 
estimation of mannitol in (Mancuso- 
Lima and Scablata), A., ii, 353. 
estimation of phosphoric acid in 
(Glaser and Muhle), A., ii, 596. 
estimation of sucrose in (Kuusch), 
A., ii, 287. 

estimation of impure starch-sugar in 
(Grunhut), A., ii, 287. 
estimation of tannin iu (VlGNA), A., 
ii, 356. 

estimation of potassium hydrogen tar¬ 
trate in (Gautier), A., ii, 289. 

Wolframite from Argentina (Boden- 
bender), A., ii, 269. 
from Bolivia (Frenzel), A., ii, 266. 
reduction of, by charcoal in the electric 
furnace (Dbfacqz), A., ii, 214. 

Wollastonite, constitution of (Clarke), 
A., ii, 52. 

Wood, phosphorescence of decomposing 
(Kutsuiier), A., ii, 381. 
action of potassium hydroxide on 
(GuErin), A., ii, 583. 

Wood gum. See Xylan. 

Wool fat, iodino number of (Herzig), 
A., ii, 609. 

products of hydrolysis of (Darm- 
rtaedter and Lifsohutz), A., 
i, 180. 

Wormwood oil, action of stannous 
chloride on (Hirsohsohn), A., ii, 236. 

Worts, estimation of maltose in (Braun), 
A., fi, 524. 
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X. 

X-rayg. See Rontgen Rays, under 
Photochemistry. 

Xantharia candclaria, physcion from 
(Hesse), A, i, 257. 

Xanthic acid, potassium salt, electro* 
lysis of (SchalIi), A., i, 138. 

Xanthine, occurrence of, in beet-juice 
(von Lippmann), A., ii, 118. 
salts, action of methylic iodide on 
(Pommerehne), A., i, 129. 

Xanthine-bases, estimation of, in urine 
(Huppert), A., ii, 293; (Arnsiein), 
A., ii, 611. 

Xanthocarotin, spectrum of(TscHiROH), 
A., ii, 225. 

Xanthophanic acid, C^H^Os, and the 
action of caustic soda on the sodium 
salt (Claisen), A. , i, 594. 

Xanthophyll from different sources, pro¬ 
perties of (Molisch), A., ii, 225. 
from loaves, purification of (Molisch), 
A., ii, 224. 

spectrum of (Tschirch), A., ii, 225. 

XanthoreBinotaxmol, occunence of in 
Xanthorrhea, its properties, and its 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Hilde¬ 
brand), A., i, 228. 

Xantkoria concolor. See Candelaria 
coneolor . 

Xanthorrhea resins, the constituents of 
(Hildebrand), A., i, 227. 

Xenolite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 61. 

Xylan {wood-gim), hydrolysis and com¬ 
position of (Johnson), A., i, 5, 6. 

?a-Xylene, mixture of, with sulphur, 
boiling point of (Haywood), A., 

i, 403. 

2-nitro-, 2:4s 64r£nitro-, and 2-nitro- 
4:6-dmmino- (Miolati and Lotti), 
A., i, 560. 

p-Xylene, minimum freezing point of 
mixtures with ethylenic bromide, 
paraldehyde, phenol, voratrole, 
acetic acid, ana ethylsuccinimide 
(Patern 6 and Ampola), A., 

ii, 477. 

2.5:3-cfobromaraino- and 2:5-di- 
bromo-3:6-dinitro- (Auwers and 
Baum), A., i, 35. 

Xylenes, absorption spectrum of 
(Pauek), A, ii, 393. 

Xylene-s2/7i-diazosulphonic acid, salts of 
(Hantzsch and Schmiedel), A, 
i, 185. 

“1:2:4-Xylenol acetate,” foibromo- 
(Auwers and Ziegler), A, i, 33. 


1:3:4-Xylenol, tfn'bromo-, and its 
bromide, dibromide, dichloride, 
j iodide, and acetyl derivatives 

(Auwers and Ziegler), A., 
i, 33, 34. 

nitro-derivative of, and a product 
obtained on heating the latter 
(Auwers), A, i, 336. 

p-Xylenol, 2:5-4£bromo-, and its acetyl 
derivative (Auwers and Baum), A., 
i, 35. 

Xylenols, action of ferment of mush¬ 
rooms on (Bourquelot), A., ii, 66. 

Xylenoxyacetals [1:2:4,1:3:4, and 
1:4:2] Stoermer and Suhroedrr), 
A, i, 527. 

Xylenoxyacetaldehydes [1:2:4,1:3:4, 
and 1:4:2], hydiatos, oximes, phonyl- 
hydrazones, and scmicarbazones of 
(Stoermer and Sohroeder), A, 
i, 527. 

a-m- Xylenoxyethylacetamide. See 

Acetamido-l;3:4-xylenol ethyl ether. 

1:3:4-Xylenoxyethyl-amine and 
-aniline, and their salts (Schrader), 
A., i, 28. 

a-m-Xylenoxyethylcarbamide 
(Schrader), A., i, 28. 

1:3:4-Xylenoxyethylic ether 
(Schrader), A, i, 29. 

1:3:4-Xyldnoxyl6thyl-phthalaxnic acid 
and -phthalimide (Schrader), A., 

i, 28. 

Xyletinio acid from action of sodium 
hydroxide on gutta-percha resin 
(Tassinari), A., i, 93. 

Xylio acid, reduction of, and separation 
of, from p-xylic acid (Bentley and 
Perkin), T., 157, 161; P., 1896, 
79. 

3?-Xylic acid, reduction of (Bentley and 
Perkin), T., 157 i E, 1896, 79. 

1:3.2-m-Xylidine (Miolati and Lorn), 
A., i, 560* 

1:3:4-Xylidine, compounds of, with 
metallic salts (Tombkok),A, i, 560. 
5-nitro-, formation of (Karaut), A., 
i, 533. 

1:3:5-Xylidiae, nitro-, preparation of 
(Miolati and IiOTri), A., i, 560. 

Xylidines, examination of (Vavbel), A., 

ii, 389. 

Xylonic acid, preparation of, from 
molasses (Bertrand), A, i, 326. 

Xylophosphonic acid and its silver salt 
[Me^COOHiPsslcSMre] 
(Miohaeus, Bothe and Ustdr), A., 
i, 151. 

/3-Xylophosphonic acid and its silver 
salt (MiOHABLib and Heoker), A, 

• i, 153. 
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j?-Xyloquinone, dibromo- (Auwers and 
Baum), A., i, 35. 

Xylose from wood gam (Joiinson), A , 

molecular volume of (Pionciion), A., 
i, 547. 

various hydrazones of (van Eken- 
STJfiiN and be Bruyn) A., i, 41. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Romijn), A., ii, 466. 

0-Xylose (Tanret), A., i, 392. 
w-Xylylbenzenylamidine (Lotter- 
moser), A., i, 39. 

and^-Xylyl chloromethyl ketones 
(Kunckell), A., i, 282. 

Xylyl beptadecyl ketones [1:3:4 and 
1:4:2] ( ateoeroxylones ) and tlieir 
oximes (Claus and Hafelin), A., 
i, 187. 

1:3:2-Xylylhydroxylamine, action of 
sulphurous anhydride on (Bret- 
sohneideb), A., i, 421. 
a-m-Xylylie bromethylic ether (S< hea¬ 
der), A., i, 28. 

1:3:4-Xylylio methylic ethylenic ether 
(Schrader), A., i, 29. 
jp-Xylyl methyl ketone, oxidation of 
(Bentley and Perkin), T., 180; 
P., 1896, 79. 

1:3-Xylyl-5-succinimide, nitration of 
(Miolati and Lotti), A., i, 560. 


Y. 

Yeast, multiplication of, in a saccharine 
solution (Pasteur Lect.), T., 
729. 

action of high temperatures on, and 
use of various substances in resisting 
this action (Nakamura), A., 
ii, 577. 

fatty acids occurring in (Gebabb and 
Dakrxy), A., ii, 459. 
effect of oxygen on fermentation by 
(Pasteur Lkot.), T., 728. 

Yeast, a, production of ethereal salts in 
malt from tlio action of (Lindner), 
A., ii, 459. 

Yeast, red, two new kinds of (Yabb), 
A., ii, 678. 

Yeast-cellsi fermenting properties of 
the extract of (Buchner), A., 
ii, 380. 

Yeasts, action of various, on galactose 
(Bau), A., ii, 423. 

See also Saccharomycee. 

Young fustic. See JRhus Ootinus. 

Ytterbium, separation of from monazite 
(Drossbaoh), A., ii, 38. 


Yttrium oxide ( yttria ), from Monazite 
sands (Sohutzenberger and Bou- 
bouard), A., ii, 144. 
silicotuugatato (Wyruboff), A., 
ii, 177. 

estimation of (Glaser), A., ii, 191. 


Z. 

Zeolite from Montana (Weed and 
Pirsson), A., ii, 217. 

Zeolites, genesis of (Lacroix), A., 
ii, 506. 

constitution of (Clarke), A., ii, 51. 
dehydration of, and substitution of 
water by carbon bisulphide, Ac. 
(Rinne), A., ii, 564. 

Zeoric acid, occurrence of, in Leeanora 
sordida (Zopf), A., i, 436. 

Zeorin, occurrence of, in various lichens 
(Zopf), A., i, 364, 436. 

Zietrisikite. See Piotricikile. 

Zinc, spectrum of (Jones), A., ii, 534. 
electrical resistance of, at low temper a- 
tures and in magnetic fields (Dewar 
and Fleming), A., ii, 474. 
electromotive forco required for the 
separation of (Nernst), A., ii, 395. 
corrosion phenomena during the electro¬ 
lytic solution of (Mylius and Funk), 
A., ii, 34. 

diffusion of, in mercury (Meyer), A., 
ii, 482. 

solubility of lead and bismuth in 
(Spring and Romanoff), A., ii, 36. 
action of, on hydrochloric acid dis¬ 
solved in organic solvents (Zbc- 
ohini), A., ii, 491. 

influence of dissolved salts on the rate 
of solution of, in acids (Ball), T., 
642 ; P., 1895, 235. 
reduction of ferric sulphate by 
(Franobot), A., ii, 138. 
action of. on rod wines (Levat), A., 
ii, 279. 

Zinc alloys with other metals, freezing 
points of (Heycook and Neville), 
T., 383 ; P., 1897,60. 
with gold and silver, liquation of 
(Matthby), A., ii, 323. 

Zinc carbonate, normal and basic 
(Kraut), A., ii, 34. 
^ntliiocarbonatc-ammonia (Hof¬ 
mann), A,, ii, 321. 

chlorate, solubility of, in water 
(Mylius and Funk), A., ii, 443. 
hydroxide, heat of formation of 
(Mabsol), A., ii, 440. 
precipitation of iodine along with 
(Rettie), P., 1896, 178. 
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Zinc nitrate, solubility of (Mylius and 
Funk), A., ii, 443. 
nitrates, basic (Athanasesoo), A., 
ii, 451. 

oxide, estimation of (Aston and 
Newton), A., ii, 387. 
metaplumbate (Hoehnel), A., ii, 36. 
silicotungstate ( Wyruboff), A. ,ii, 177. 
sulphate, cryohydric temporature of 
(Bruni), A., ii, 477. 
freezing point and concentration of 
the saturated aqueous solution of 
(de Coppet), A., ii, 305. 
rate of inversion of sugar by (Long), 
A., ii, 547. 

mixed crystals of hydrated copper 
sulphate and (Stortenkeker), 
A., ii, 250. 

ammonium and copper ammonium 
sulphates, solubility of isomorphous 
mixtures of (Fook), A., ii, 481. 
double sulphates of iron, copper, 
chromium, aud (Soott), T., 566 ; 
P., 1897, 71. 

potassium sulphate, oryohydric tem¬ 
perature of (Bruni), A., ii, 477. 

Zinc ethyl, preparation of (Lachmann), 
A., i, 461, 462. 

feirocyanide, composition of (Miller), 
A., ii, 433. 

Zinc, detection, estimation, and separa¬ 
tion of— 

detection, of, in presence of chromium, 
manganese, and iron (Alvarez and 
Jean), A., ii, 600. 

nitroso-i3-naphthol as a reagent for 
(BurgAss), A., ii, 163. 
estimation of, electrolytically (Wag¬ 
ner), A., ii, 520; (Jordis), A., 
ii, 600. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Demen- 
tRepp), A., ii, 519. 
estimation of, by precipitation of as 
sulphide (Mettnier), A., ii, 465. 


Zinc, detection, estimation, and separa¬ 
tion of— 

estimation of, in bronze and brass 
(Hollard), A., ii, 521. 
separation of bismuth from (Murnr- 
mann and Mawrow), A., ii, 78. 
separation of iron, aluminium, chrom¬ 
ium, manganese, nickel, aud cobalt 
from (Cushman), A., ii, 518. 

Zinc blende. See Blonde. 

Zinckenite, artificial (Sommeulad), A., 
ii, 500. 

Zircon from Alno, Sweden (HOgbom), A., 
ii, 565. 

constitution of (Clarke), A., ii, 52. 
etch-figures with potassium hydrogen 
fluoride, and isomorphism of 
(Retgers), A., ii, 18. 
relation of, to rutile and cassiterite 
(Traube), A., ii, 47. 

Zirconium lithium fluoride (Wells and 
Foote), A., ii, 559. 
sodium fluoride (Wells and Foote), 
A., ii, 559. 

thallium fluorides (Wells and Foote), 
A., ii, 559. 

iodide (Dennis and Spencer), A., 
ii, 558. 

oxide ( zirconia ), separation of thoiia 
fiom (Dulafontaine), A., 
ii, 377. 

estimation of (Glaser), A., ii, 191. 

Ziroonotungstic acid, salts of (Hallo- 
PEau), A., ii, 498. 

Zirkelite fiom Brazil (Prior), A., 
u, 411. 

Zoisite, transparency of, for Rontgen rays 
(Doelter) A., ii, 470. 
fusion products of (Doelter), A., 
ii, 329. 

Zymase (Buchner), A., ii, 154, 380 ; 
(Lokw), A., ii, 578. 
the deterioration of (Buchner), A., 
ii, 380. 
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ERRATA 

Vol. LXXn. (Abste., 1897). 

Paet I. 

Page Line 

89 22 for «OH a <gg}^>^Me" mtrf *‘Cn # <^g^,g>CMe.” 

100 15*, 14*/or “ isobutyrylphenylliydrazide ” 

read “ isobuty rylphenylme tliyl hydrazide. ” 

“bromide ” read “bromine.” 

“ethylzc y-c7ilorisositccinatc” read ‘ * ethylicy-chlorcthyli$omcvinate. ” 
“ ethylamide ” read “ ethylimide.” 

“ C 8 H 15 N*0' C 7 H u N ” read “ CaH^-O-tyHuH.” 

[t C 4 H 4 ” read “C 4 H 9 .* 
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“ NH s *C,H 4 (NO s )^jjg^ > GlIe s ” 


“(OH s ‘CO) 2 ” read “ (CII/CO) a O.” 

“ NH a -CO-NH a -C 0 H 1 -O*CH ! ,-COOH ” 

read “NH a -COvNH-O s n 4 H3-CH s -t’OOH.” 
“COPr**COPr„” read “ COEt'COEt.*’ 

“ Allytluocarbimide ” read *‘ AUylthiocarbimide. ” 

“metanitrobenzoic acid” read “metabromobenzoic acid.” 
“1:2:4:6-chlorotribromanilino” read “ 1:2:4:6-elilorotri- 
bromobenzene.” 

“ ethoxymethyleneacetate ” read “ etlioxymethyleneacotoacetate. ” 

touZd read “ The absorption spectrum of the green colouring matter 
shows it is not identical with Petit’s physostygmine-blne or with 
DuquesnoTs rubreserme.” 

“Erhardt” read “Eiirhardt.” 

“dimethyl” read “trimethyl.” 

“C 14 H a NO s ” „ “C l4 H 25 N<V* 


Part XI. 

Page Line 

43 11 delete “hydrogen peroxide or.” 

218 21* for “M” read “Ni-” 

268 8* delete “ artificial.” 

335 14 and 16/or “ sardines” read “ tunny.” 

458 bottom „ “ 1897 ” read “ 1896.” 

609 21 „ “Herzig” read** HERBia” 

Index. 

Page Col. Line 

668 ii 23 for “the viscosity of miscible liquids” read “the viscosity of 

mixtures of miscible liquids.” 

754 i 9 ,, “^-Cnmenoxyacetyl” read “ ^-Cumenoxyacetal,” 

793 ii 20**15* “Hexadienes” should be under “Hexinene,” page 794, col. ii. 


From bottom. 






